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A&Ti  L  A  Fayage  to  Terra  Jusitalis,  itndertaken  for  the 
Purpose  of  completing  the  Discoverif  of  tfiat  fast  Couuiry^  and 
prosecuted  in  the  Years  J 801,  \9Q%  and  i^()^,  in  his  majea* 
ty^s  Ship  Investigator,  and  mbseqiieutly  in  the  Jrmed  Vessel 
Porpoise  and  Cumberland  Slcftooner.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Shijmreck  of  t^he  Porpoise,  Arrival  of  the  Cumberland  at  Ma u- 
ritius,  and  Imprisonment  of  the  Commander  during  six  Tears 
and  a  half  in  that  Island.  By  Matbew  Fliaders,  Commaoder 
of  the  Investigator,  In  Two  Volumes,  with  au  Atlas.  Lon- 
dovu    3814. 

nPHE  very  same  day,  we  believe,  that  ushered  into  the  world  the 
-■-  volumes  before  us,  released  from  its  cares  and  vexations  their 
unfortunate  and  injured  author.  He  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  singularly  unfortunate,  in  6o  far  as^  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
the  fattef^  and  w^at  might  have  been  the  best,  years  of  his  life, 
were  passed' iii  bitterness  of  heart,  in  cruel  disappointment,  in 
sicknesa,  mid  ill  prison.  .  A  brief  ^etoh  df  the  transactions  which 
brought  upon  him  those  evil  days  will  not  be  misplaced,  as  they 
arose  ii|[>pafediat!^y  out  of  ;tliose  professional  duties,  on  which  he 
was  ^^nftk^ediT'imt  so  mucb.for  his  own  benefit,  nor  for  that  of 
his  country  alone,  as  for  the  general  interests  of  science,  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  We  confess  too  that  we  indulge  a  feeling  of 
gratification  in  holding  up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  mankind 
the  author  of  his  unmerited  sufferings;  a  gratification  that  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  that  author  being  one  of  those 
willing  and  active  instruments  of  a  base  and  malignant  tyrant, 
whose  crimes,  instead  of  meeting  that  exemplary  punishment  which 
they  so  justly  deserved,  have|  unhappily  for  the  world's  repose^ 
been  rewarded  with  wealth  arid  honours. 

Mr.  Flinders,  when  employed  as  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  ships  on  the  New  South  Wales  station  in  1798,  had  various 
opportunities  of  gratifying  an  ardent  desire  of,  as  well  as  evincing 
gre^t  skill  in,  exploring  unknown  coasts  and  harbours,  and  of  af- 
fording proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  conduct  a  voyage  of 
nautical  discovery.  The  existence  of  a  strait  dividing  New  Hol- 
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land  from  Vnn  Diemap'^  land  had  been  suggested  as  a  probable 
fact  by  Mf^  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  the  Heliance^  deduced  from  an 
observation  which  he  had  made^  while  running  down  th^  coast  in  a 
whale  boat,  that  the  heavy  swell,  which  rolled  in  from  the  west- 
ward, could  proceed  only  from  the  great  southern  ocean.  It  was 
deemed  of  considerable  importance  to  the  new  settlement  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  ascertain  this  fact  \  and  Mr.  Flinders,  together 
with  Mr»  Bass^  was  sent  on  this  service  in  the  Norfolk,  a  small 
decked  boat  of .  twenty-five  tons  burthen,  .built  of  the  fir  of  the 
island-froiQ  which  she  was  named;  and  in  three  mouths  he  re- 
turtidd  to  Port  Jackson  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  survey 
of  die  coafts  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  the  circumnavigation  of 
that  island^  wbidi  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Bass;  and  the 
strait  liow  bears  his  name. 

In  the  .following  year,  he  was  again  sent  in  the  same  vessel  to'  ex- 
plore the  coa3t  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson,  of  which  nothing 
more  wa9  then  known  than  the  imperfect  notices  given  by  Captain 
Cook.  Having  visited  and  minutely  exammed  all  the  creeks  and 
bays  as  far  to  dbe  northward  as  the  £5th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
ipore  particularly  .Glass-house  and  Harvey's  bays,  he  returned  tf> 
Port  Jackson  with  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  discoveries. 
Such  indeed  was  his  ardour  for  nautical  discovery  that,  four  years 
before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  launched  a  little 
boat  eight  feet  long,  significantly  named  Tom  Thumb,  the  crew  of 
which  consisted  of  himself,  bis  friend  Bass,  and  a  boy;  in  this 
he  entered  Botany  Bay,  and  explored  George's  river,  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  termination  of  Governor  Hunter's  survey.  Again,  in 
1796,  the  Tom  Thumb  put  to  sea  with  her  stout  crew  to  explore 
the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Botany  Bay ;  they  made  several  dis- 
coveries, encountered  many  dangers,  and  were,  mraost  miraculously, 
saved  from  being  swallowed  up,  by  gaining  the  shelter  of  a  pro- 
jecting point,  which  they  called  Providential  Cove, 

The  naval  administration  at  home  began,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
be  somewhat  ashamed,  that,  after  an  unmolested  possession  of  t^n 
years,  so  very  little  should  be  known,  and  so  much  remain  to  l^e 
discovered,  of  the  sea  coasts  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  It  was  not  without  some  reason,'  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  attributed 
to  England  as  a  reproach,  that  an  imaginary  line  of  more  than  2i0 
leagues  in  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  her  colonies,  should  hav^.been 
so  long  suffered  to  remain  traced  upon  the  charts,  unjder  the  title  pf 

VNKKOWN  COAST.' 

This  reproach  it  was  therefore  determined  to  wipe  away  by  com- 
pleting what  Nuyts  and  Tasman,  Dampier,  Cook,  and  Vancouver 
had  left  unfinished ;  and  laeutenant,  now  Captain  Flinders,  was 

pointed 
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pointed  out  as'th^  most  proper  and  capable  person  to  be  employe^ 
on  such  a  service.  .  , 

On  the  18th  of  July,  180]^  he  sailed  from  Spithead  in  the  IfiT 
vestigator,  a  north-country-built  ship  of  334  tons^  with  a  comple* 
ment  of  88  persons^  including  an  astronomer,  a  naturalist,  a  natural 
Bistory  painter,  a  landscape  painter,  with  their  four  servants,  a  gar« 
dei^er  and  a  miner.     Hatving  touched  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  'of 
Good  Hope  for  refreshments,  the  Investigator  proceeded  across 
the  southern  ocean,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  approached  Cap^ 
Leuwen,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  when  Captain  FliCH 
ders  immediately  commenced  his  operations  by  examining  and 
verifying  the  points  on  the  coast,  islands,  and  inlets  of  that  great; 
extent  of  land  called  Nuyts  land ;  and  more  minutely  exploring 
the  unknown  portion  of  that  coast  which  extends  from  die  poiat 
where  Nuyts  and  Vancouver  terminated  their  discoveries  to  the 
place  where  the  Investigator  met  the  G6ographe,  commanded  by 
Jtfonsieur'  Baudin,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bass's  strait, 
which  Captain  Flinders  calls  Encounter  Bay.  '  Here  he  gives  tq 
the  French  Captain  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  proceedsr  tot 
Port  Jackson  to  refit,  which  he  entered  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 801^.  . 
On  the  22d  of  July  Captain  Flinders  again  departed,  froni  Port 
Jackson,  steered  northerly  along  the  east  coast,  and  explored 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  islands,  and  the  Great  Barrier 
Peejfs  of  coral  rock,  through  the  intricate  and  dangerous  passages  of 
which  he  conducted  the  Investigator  for  fourteen  days.    Continuii^i 
after  this,  his  course  to  the  northward,  and  passing  Torres  straits^' 
he  entered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  every  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  which,  with  its  projecting  capes,  creeks,  bays,  and  islands, 
he  examined  with  minute  attention.     Here,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  caulk  the  ship,  when,  to  his  great  mortification,  the 
ofiicers  reported  her  to  be  in  such  a  rotten  state .  as  to  be  wholljf 
unfit  to  encounter  bad  weather;  they  added,  that  if  she  shoidd  get 
on  shore  under  any  unfavourable  circumstances,  she  must  imme^ 
diately  go  to  pieces ;  that  she  was  too  far  gone  to  bear  heaving 
down  on  any  account;  but  that  in  fine  weather,  pind  barring  acci-* 
dent,  she  might  run  six  months  longer.     With  such  a  vessel  i^ 
would  have  been  litde  short  of  madness  to  continue,  as  he  had  hi-- 
therto  done,  'to  follow  the  land  so  closely,  that  the  washing  of  the 
surf  upon  it  should  be  visible,  and  no  opening,  nor  any  thii^  of  in- 
terest escape  notice.'     To  attempt  a  passage  to  Port  Jackson  at 
this  season,  by  the  west,  would  be  to  encounter  the  unfavourable 
monsoon ;  by  the  east,  stormy  weather  and  multiplied  dangers  in 
Torres  strait.     On  these  considerations  he  proceeded  to  complete 
the  survey  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  which  occupied  three  of 
the  six  months  which  was  the  reported  probable  duration  of  the 
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"ship.  .  Captam  Fltnders's  heallH,  and  that  of  his  ship's  company, 
began  now  to  feel  the  effects  of  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  nourishing 
food,  in  a  debilitating  climate,  and  an  atmosphere  aboundiitg  with 
heat  and  moisture.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  make  for 
Timor,  and  accordingly  the  Investigator  anchored  in  Ck)epang  bay 
pn  the  3 1  St  of  March,  1 803. 

'Leaving  Coepang  bay  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  stood  towards 
Cape  Lreuwen,  having  searched  in  vain  for  the  Trial  Rocks,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  doubted  by  many,  and  which,  if  they 
%%ist  at  all,  have  a  situation  very  different  from  that  assigned  to 
thein  in.the  charts.  Passing  to  the  southward  along  the  western 
coast,  he  anchored  in  Goose  iskind  bay  in  the  archipelago  of 
the  Recherche,  passed  Bass's  strait  a  second  time,'  and  on  the  9th 
of  June  entered  Port  Jackson,  having  lost  many  of  his  best  men 
by  the  (l^'sentery,  together  with  Mr«  Good,  the  botanical  gardener, 
^  .a  zealous  worthy  man,  who  was  regretted  by  all/  . 
'  Here  the  Investigator,  by  a  regular  survey,  was  found  so  exces- 
sively rotten,  that  she  was  reported  '  not  worth  repairing  in  any 
country,  and  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  be  put  in  a  state  fit  for 
l^oing  to  sea.'  She  M^-as  therefore  condemned  and  sold*  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  Captain  Flinders,  on  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  survey,  embarked  as  a  passenger  in  the  Por- 
poise storeship,  /  in  order  to  lay  his  charts  and  journals  before  the 
Jjords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  such  should 
be  their  pleasure,  another  ship  to  complete  the  examination  of 
Terra  Australis.*  Lieutenant  Fowler,  w  ho  commanded  her,  was 
directed  by  the  Governor  to  *  take  especial  care  to  lose  no  time  m 
getting  to  England  by  the  route  Captain  Flinders  might  indicate.' 
The  route  he  chose  to  pursue  was  diat  of  Torres'  strait,  not  only 
with  the  view  of  making  the  speediest  passage,  bat  of  obtaining  at 
the  same  ti^e  some  additional  knowledge  of  its  navigation.  The 
commanders  of  two  ships  botmd  for  Batavia  bei»g  desirous  of 
nibcompanying  him  obtained  permission  to  do  so.  These  ships 
^re  the  Bridgewater,  commanded  by  Captain  Palmer,  and  the 
Cato,  of  London,  commanded  by  Captain-  Park.  In  pursuing 
their  course  to  the  northward,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  August, 
tfa0  Porpoise  suddenly  found  herself  among  breakers,  and  momen- 
tarily afterwards,  *  striking  upon  a  coral  reef,  took  a  fearful  heel 
over  her  larboard  beam  ends.'  Her  foremast  was  carried  away  at 
the  second  or  third  shock,  and  her  bottom  was  presently  reported 
to  be  stove  in,  and  the  hold  full  of  water.  1-he  Cato  and  the 
Bridgewater  were  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  Por- 
poise, and  they  appeared  to  approach  bo  closely  that  their  running 
aboard  each  other  seemed  inevitable.. 

f  This  was  an  aweful  moment ;  the  utmost  silence  prevailed ;  and 
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tvb«n  tbe  bows  of  tbe'two  ship»  went  to  meet,  even^  respiration  seerood 
to  be  suspended.  The  ships  advaivced,  and  we  expected  toheartbc; 
dreadful  crash  ;  but  presently  ihej  opened  pff  frotn  ^ach  ofher,  hs^ving 
passed  side  by  side  without  touching j; 'the' Cjito  steerine  to  the'  north- 
east, and  the  Bridgewater  to  the  southward.  Our  own  safety  seemed 
to  have  no  other  dependence  than  tipon'  tbe  two  bfiipjs/inS' tbe  exulta- 
tion we  felt  at  seeing  this  most  imminent  danger  piiss^,  was  grea^,  but 
of  short  duration  ;  the  Cato  struck  upoti  the" reef  abodt  t^<<d  tables 
length  from  the  Porpoise,  we  saw  her  fall  over  on  her  iwcMUfcicie,  and - 
tbe  mai^  almost  instantly  disappeared ;  but  the  darknesstof  tbe  oight 
did  not  admit  of  dietinguishing,  at  that  distance,  what  fuitbejr  B^ibt 
bave  bappened.'-^(Vpl. ii.  p. 500.)  •*'    O;     /      : 

The  Brid^wat^r  was  more  successfiiL  By  a  light  «itfaer.tiM6t«' 
head  it  wa^  perceived  that  she  had  cleared  the  reef;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  she  would  tack  and  send  boats  to  their  assistance,  l^is' 
notbeti^  die  case^  Cnptain  Flinders  volunteered  to  comtouoicatis 
with  Captain  Palmer  in  the  gig,  to  which  he  swam,  but  she  was 
nearly  ftiU  of  water,  had  only  two  oars,  and  no  regular  boat's  crew, 
and  the  ship  was  standing  from  them ;  diey  therefore  remaioed 
quietly  under  the  breakers  till  morning,  when  the  Bridgewater  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Captain  Park  and  the  crew  of  the  Cato  Ind 
passed  the  night  in  momentary  expectation  of  perishing,  but  clon^ 
to  the  hope  that  the  Bridgewater  would  send  her  boats  in  the  mom* 
if^  to  rescwe  them ;  from  tbe  Porpoise  they  entertained  no  hope. 
A  dry  sand'^appeafed  with  the  day-light  half  a  mile  dbtaiit,  and 
at  llie'same  time  the  Bridgewater  standing  towards  tbe  reef;  but 
sbe  sooti  taokedond  was  seen  no  more.  The  boats  of  the  Porpoisie 
werr^ent  to  i^eceive  the  Cato's  men  who  swam  on  spars  or  pieces 
of«  {tlank^t&i  them  thrbugh  the  brieaker*.  Several  were  bruised 
agaitMl  the  cersd  i»cks,  «nd  three  lads  wer£  drowned.  With  all 
pCMWibte^topeditibn'eeverai  casks  of  water,  of  salt  meat^  flour,  rice 
aiid  spirits^  and  such  pigs  and  sheep  as  had  escaped,  were  landed 
from*  tlie'^PiMrpoise  upon  the  6and4Nuik«  As  the  oiily  prospect  of 
^afsty^io'tltis  perilous  situation  was  tbe  establishmetit  of  perfect  di3«- 
ciptuie,  Ga|]llniti  Fiindeis  as  senior  officer  took  die  command  of  tbe 
^IfolSk    Of  Captbin  Painier'sf  conduct  he  speaks  in  the  spyer^t 

'^*'  Wfe  Wte  alrt(y"i^cHind  all ;  and  v^bilst  the  two  hapless  vessels  wete 
ali)l  Mlmi^  fihfh  the  maist-head,  passed  the  leeward  extremity  of  tbe 
Teef/i^'^MH$>t<C)tlbr'tbe  night.  The  appebension  of  danger  to  biQir 
aeifarast/lkeabafve  ceased;  but  he  neither  attempted  to  work  up  in 
th^;&mootb  Fatari  norsei^any  of  his  bo^  to  see  whetlier  some  unfor- 
UHia(QriA^SKluAl»;Were  np%  clinging  to  the  wr/ecks,  wbem  he  might 
$i>atf;b  (i^i|]^  yj^  sbarks,  or.saye  ?>pro  ^  more  lin^ring  death ;  it  was 
^afer,  in  his  estiQiation^  to  continue  oi>  bis  voyage,. and  publish  tha.t  we 
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were  all  lost,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  do,  on  his  arrival  iii  India/— (Vol.  ii* 
p;307.) 

But  there  was  an  Eye  that  marked  him. — The  officers  and 
crews  of  the  Porpoise  and  Cato,  as  Captain  Flinders  observes, 
reached  England  in  safety,  whilst  Captain  Palmer  and  the  Bridge- 
water,  who  left  Bombay  ifor  Europe,  were  pever  heard  of  more. 

After  remainhig  on  the  sand-bank  two  days,  a  council  was  held 
on  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  determined  that  a  cutter 
should  be  tent  to  Port  Jackson  to  communicate  the  disaster ;  but 
as'lier  arrival  there,  at  that  season,  was  extremely  doubtful,  it  was 
further  resolved  that  two  decked  boats  should  be  built  from  the 
w^eck.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  Captain  Flin* 
dtrs  should  undertake  the  passage  in  the  open  cutter ;  and  to  pro- 
vide against  sickness  and  accidents,  Captain  Park,  of  the  Cato,  vo- 
luBteered  to  accompany  him.  The  number  of  men  on  the  sand- 
baiik  was  ninety-four,  and  the  water  and  provisions  were  found  on 
sm'vey  to  be  sufficient  for  three  months'  consumption.  Most  of 
the  charts,  logs,  bearing-books,  and  astronomical  observations, 
were  saved ;  but  the  rare  plants  collected  on  different  parts  of  the 
^uthr,  eiast^  and  north  coasts  of  Terra  Australis,  for  his  Majesty's 
Hpotanktol  Gardens  at  Kew,  were  totally  destroyed,  as  were  also 
the  dried  specimens  of  plants. 

The  sand-bank  to  which  the  unfortunate  crews  of  the  two  ships 
6wed  their  safety,  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length 
by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  the  general  elevation  about  four  feet  above 
Ae  level  of  high  water* 

*  It  consists  of  sand  and  pieces  of  coral  thrown  up  by  the  waves  and 
eddy  tides  on  a  patch  of  reef  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit;  and  being 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  tlie  sea  does  no  more,  even  in  a  gale, 
than  send  a  light  spray  over  the  bank;  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  other  than  a  few  diminutive  salt  plants.' 

A  piece  of  timber  found  here,  and  judged  to  be  part  of  the  stera- 
post  of  a  ship  of  about  400  tons,  induced  Captain  Flinders  to  sup- 
pose it  might,  not  improbably,  have  belonged'  to  La  Boussole  or 
I/As^olabe.  These  coral  reefs  lay  in  the  proposed  route  of  M- 
de  la  Peyrouse  from  Botany  Bay,  and  Captain  Flinders  observes,  that 
hid  tbe  Porpoise,  like  the  Cato,  fallen  over  towards  the  sea,  in- 
stead of  heehng  to  the  reef,  no  more  would  have  ever  been  heaid  of 
either  than  of  the  ships  of  that  unfortunate  navigator* .  ■ 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  Captain  Flinders  left  the 
reef  in  the  cutter,  which  they  named  the  Hope,  and  after  a  perilous 
voyage  of  750  miles  in  this  open  boat,  reached  Port  Jackson  on  the 
8th  of  September.  The  governor  immediately  engaged  the  Rolla, 
boijind  to  China,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
'Porpoise  and  Cato,  and  ordered  two  colonial  schooners  to  accom- 
pany 
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pany  her^  one  of  which  was  offered  to  take  Captain  Flinders  dirouf^ 
Torres  strait,  and  by  the  most  expeditious  passage  to  Europe^  liF 
he  should  prefer  this  before  taking  the  long  route  by  China  in  the 
Rolla. 

'  This  schooner/  says  Capt.  Flinders,  '  was  something  less  than  a 
Gravesend  passage-boat,  being  only  of  twenty-nine  XotiSi  burthen ;  ^nd 
therefore  it^ required  some  consideration  before  acceding  to  thepropp* 
sal.  Her  small  size,  when  compared  with  the  distance  from  Port  Jack-  $ 
son  to  England,  w^  not  my  greatest  objection  to  the  little  Cumberland; 
it  was  the  quickness  of  her  motion,  and  the  want  of  convenience,'  which 
Would  prevent  the  charts  and  journal  of  my  voyage  from  being'pfe- 
pared  on  the  passage,  and  render  the  whole  so  much  time  lost  to  this 
important  object/ 

On  the  2 1  St  of  September  they  left  Port  Jackson,  but  the  se- 
cond day  shewed  the  Cumberland  to  be  leaky  and  able  to  carry  very 
little  sail ;  the  pumps  being  useless,  the  water  neariy  half  filled  the . 
hold,  '  and  two  hours  longer  would  have  reduced  us  to  baling  with 
buckets,  and  perhaps  have  been  fatal.  This  essay,'  continues  Capt. 
Flinders, '  did  not  lead  me  to  think  favourably  of  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  undertaken  a  voyage  half  round  the  globe.' 

On  the  7th  of  October  they  anchored  under  the  lee  of  die  sahd* 
bank,  and  were  received  with  a  salute  of  eleven  guns,  which  had 
been  landed  from  the  Porpoise. 

*  On  landing,'  says  Capt.  Flinders,  '  I  was  greeted  with  three  hearty 
cheers,  and  the  utmost  joy,  by  my  officers  and  people ;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  rejoining  my  companions,  so  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
relieving  their  distress,  made  this  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.' 

'  The  people  were  immediately  told  that  such  as  chose  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  might  return  in  the  Francis  schooner  tp 
Port  Jackson,  the  rest  would  be  received  in  the  Rolla,  and  car- 
ried to  China ;  widi  the  exception  of  certain  officers  and  men,  who 
would  be  taketi  to  England  in  the  Cumberland,  if  they  should  chuse 
to  risk  thehiselves  in  so  small  a  vessel,  all  of  whom  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  with  the  exception  of  his  clerk. 

In  his  absence' they  had  planted  on  Wreck-reef  h^Lvk^  oats,  maize, 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  the  young  plants  of  which  had  come  up  and 
were  in  a  flonrishing  state ;  and  Captain  Flinders  feelingly  regrets 
that  they  had  n6  cocoa-nuts,  the  trees  of  which  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  light  sprays  of  the  sea,  to  plant  out.  These  trees  are  no 
bad  bciacons  to  warn  mariners  of  their  danger,  and  the  fruit  affords 
a  salutary  nourishment  to  shipwrecked  seamen. 

*  The  navigator,*  he  observes,  *  who  should  distribute  ten  thousand . 
cocoa-nuts  amongst  the  numerous  sand-banks  of  the  Great  Ocean  and 
Indian  Sea,  wOuld  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  maritime  nations, 
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aiid  of.  ivcry  friend  to  hy inanity.  I  may  be  tbougfat  to  attribute  too 
much  importtoce  to  this  object,  in  saying  that  such  a  distribution  ought 
to  be  a  leading  article  in  the  imtructions  for  any  succeeding  voyage  of 
discovery  or  investigation  to  these  parts ;  but  it  is  from  having  su^red 
ourselves  th^t  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  misfortunes  and  wants  of 
others,  and  becqme  doubly  interested  in  preventing  or  relieving  them. 
"  The  human  heart,''  as  an  elegant  author  observes,  **  resembles  certain 
medicinal  trees,  which  yield  not  their  healing  balm  until  they  have 
themselves  been  wounded.'*' 

Whpn  all  were  relieved  from  their  dbtressing  situation  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  their  wishes,  the  Cumberland  proceeded  on 
her  voyage,  passed  through  Torres  strait,  examined  the  Eastern 
fields  and  Pandora's  entrance,  explored  new  channels  among  the 
coral  reefs,  examined  Prince  of  Wales's  islands,  crossed  the  gulph 
of  Carpentaria^  and  after  anchoring  at  the  Wessel's  islands,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gulph,  stood  for  Coepang  bay  in  the  island  of 
Timor ;  and  having  there  refitted  and  refreshed  the  crew,  sailec) 
for  the  Mauritius,  where  the  leaky  state  of  the  schooner  made 
it  necessary  to  touch.  She  was  therefore  anchored  in  the  Baye  au 
Cap,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Port  Louis. 

$ome  circumstances  occurred  while  at  Baye  au  Cap  which  raised 
a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Flinders  that  they  might  detain 
the  Cumberland  at  Port  Louis,  as  it  was  remarked  that  the  pass-r 
port  given  by  Citizen  Otto,  by  order  of  the  First  Consul,  was  solely 
for  the  Investigator;  but  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  the 
handa  of  the  Putcfa,  and  Qaptain  Flinders  was  willing  to  persuade 
hiipself  that  the  conduct  of  thp  creature  of  Buonaparte,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  the  patron  of  science,  could  hardly  be  less  liberal 
than  that  of  two  preceding  Prench  governments,  to  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Amierican,  ^hd  Captain  Vancouver  in  the  revolutionary  war, . 
he  banished  all  doubt,  and  made  himself  confident  of  the  same 
kind  reception  at  Port  Louis^  which  the  Captains  B^udin  and, 
'  Hamlin  acknowledged  to  have  met  with  at  Port  Jackson.  ' 

On  his  arrival  there,  however,  he  soon  perceived  bis  ixfistake. 
The  Govenior  and  Cap^in-Geperal  De  Caen,  at  his  firsi  interview, 
behaved  with  true  irepublicau  rudenes^^  affected  to  disbelxev^  him 
to  be  the  officer  described  in  the  passport ;  ti^eated  him  a^  ah  im-f 
postor  and  a  spy;  ordered  all  hb  boots,  charts,  apd  papers  on 
shore;  the  Cumberland  to  be  seized;  and  lumsetf  and  the nxaster 
of  the  schooler  to  be  conducted  to  a  lodging  in  the  towii,  before 
the  door  of  which  a  sei^tinelwas  imn^ediately  plac^.  ^^cehdin^a 
dirty  staircase,  they  were  put  into  a  nfiserable  chamber,  containing 
two  truckle-beds  without  curtains,  a  small  tab]e«  and  4wo  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  If  they  could  have  slept  in  tb^s, miserable,  bdlf^ 
undisturbed  by  the  multitude  of  bugs  and  mosquitoes,  theeiiti^ance 
pi  two  grenadiers  would  have  prevented  their  repose ;  one  oJT  whom 
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walked  backward  and  forward  between  their  beds,  ^  a  sentinel  tM 
his  post,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  those  who  occupied 
them.  In  this  miserable  room  Captain  Flinders  was  kept  si  close 
prisoner  nearly  four  months. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  follow  up  the  history  of 
the  repeated  insults  and  cruelties  heaped  upon  Captain  Flinders  by 
this  tool  of  Buonaparte,  for  nearly  seven  years  that  he  was  unjustly 
kept  in  captivity  in  the  Isle  of  France,  l^he  detail  of  the  suiferii^s 
that  he  underwent^  both  in  body  and  mind,  occupy  a  very  co,0si* 
derable,  perhaps  we  should  say  rather  too  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  second  volume;  but  they  serve  to  m^rk  the  lamentable 
degradation  of  character  which  the  French  nation  suffered  under 
&e  dominion  of  a  low-minded  and  malignant  tyrant,  and  which 
we  fear  will  require  the  lapse  of  another  generation  before  it  be 
completely  worn  out.  Several  of  the  French  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly Admiral  Linois,  applied  to  the  Captain-General  in  his 
behalf,  but  in  vain ;  this  governor  even  refused  him  permission  to 
leave  bis  prison  in  the  town  for  a  residence  in  the  country,  though 
one  of  the  French  surgeons  in  the  island  stated  it  to  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  his  bodily  health  and  scorbutic  sores,  contracted  by 
long  fatigue,  scanty  and  poor  food,  and  an  unhealthy  climate.  At 
length  however,  by  the  intercession  of  Captain  Bergeret,  this  indtd- 
genqe  w^s  granted,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  Garden  prison,  but 
not  before  his  papers,  his  sword,  and  his  spy-glasses  were  taken 
from  him.  To  his  letters  and  remonstrances  he  could  obtain  no 
answer. 

.His  own  health,  and  that  of  his  master,  began  now  to  be  seriously 
affected,  and  they  were  visited  by  M.  Laborde,  the  principal  phy- 
sician of  the  Medical  Staff,  Who  gave  a  certificate,  that  country  air 
and  exercise  \vere  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  their  health ;  but 
the  unfeeling  pe  Caen  contented  himself  by  sending  a  message  to 
the  doctor,  d^iritig  him  not  to  interfere  with  matters  which  did 
not  concecn  liiin. 

....  All  applications  in  their  favour  from  the  most  respectable  inhabit 
taat?  and  officers/  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Sir  Edward 
Pell^w,  havi(ig  proved  fruitless ;  and  a  hint  having  been  commui^. 
cated  that  they  niight  probably  remain  prisoners  during  the  war, 

'  Thf^  st^te  qf  incertitude/  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  in  which  I  remained 
aftef  nearly  three  years  of  anxiety,  brought  on  a  dejection  of  spirits 
which  n^igtit  have  proved  fiaital,  had  I  not  sought,  by  constant  occupa- 
tion»  to  force  my  mind  from  a  subject  so  destructive  to  its  repose ;  such 
an  end  to  ^y  detention  would  have  given  too  much  pleasure  to:tfae 
Captaia-Gdnehil,  and  from  a  sort  of  .perversity  in  human  nature,  .this. 
IsoAviction  even  t)t'oyght  its  share  of  support/ 

/  The  elEbct  of  long  protracted  expectation,  and  of  hope  deferred^ 

often 
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often  cfaaoging  iU.  olgect  an^  as  oftep  disappoiiiteij,  was  stroDgljr 
marked  in  a  faithful  servant  of  Captain  Flmders^  who  could  not 
I^  prevailed  upon  to  leave  him  when  the  others  were  exchanged. 

*  Despair/  says  Captain  Flinders,  '  of  our  being  ever  set  at  liberty, 
had  now  wholly  taken  (>ossession  of  bis  senses.  He  imagined  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  even  those  who  were  most  friendly,  were 
leagued  with  the  Captain-General  against  us;  the  signals  on  the  hills 
communicated  my  every  step  ;  the  political  articles  in  the  gazettes  re- 
lated in  a  metaphorical  manner  the  designs  carrying  on  ;  the  new  laws 
at  that  time  publishing,  shewed  the  punishments  we  were  doomed  to' 
suffer;  persons  seen  in  conversation;  every  thing  in  fine  had  some  con- 
nection with  this  mysterious  league;  and  the  dread  of  some  sudden  and 
overwhelmiDg  blow  left  him  no  peace,  either  by  day  or  night.  This 
state  of  mind  continued  some  months,  his  sleep  and  appetite  had  for- 
saken him,  and  he  wasted  daily ;  and  finding  no  other  means  of  cure 
than  persuading  him  to  return  to  England,  uhere  he  might  still  render, 
me  service,  a  permission  for  his  departure  was  requested  and  granted/ 
— vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks>  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
\(rhom  indeed  the  expedition  might  be  said  to  originate,  had  ap- 
plied early  to  the  National  Institute^  to  interfere  for  the  release  of 
Captain  Flinders^  who  had  been  so  unjustly  detained.  In  July, 
1804,  the  Council  of  State  had  decided  '  to  approve  of  the  con-r 
duct  of  Genei*al  De  Caen,  and  from  a  pure  sentiment  of  generosity 
to  grant  to  Captam  Flinders  his  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  his 
vessel.'  tn  1806,  and  not  before,  this  decision  was  approved  by 
Buonaparte ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  sent  out  in  triplicate  by 
French  vessels ;  and  a  quadruplicate  was  forwarded  from  England, 
through  Sir  Edward  Fellew,  which  was  avowedly  the  first  that 
was  received,  in  July,  1807*  This  year  however  passed  away,  and 
the  following  also,  but  still  no  release — on  the  contrary,  the  Jimite 
of  his  parole  were  abridged. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  from  this  conduct  of  De  Caen,  that  t^e  orders 
for  Captain  Flinders's  release  were  either  never  sent  from  FrancCj^ 
or  that  they  were  accompanied  by  counter-orders  to  detain  hiih ; 
and  the  object  of  this  despicable  conduct  we  think  we  hav€l  already 
lidLtly  conjectured,  in  our  review  of  M.  Peron's  bopk.  Captain 
Flinders  seems  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  viewd  of  Buonfi- 
parte^  or  the  Institute  in  France,  but  thinks  that  vindictive  o»r  inte- 
rested motives  alone  swaged  De  Caen.  In  the  first  jn§tance  tkey 
unquestionably  did ;  audit  was  gener^y  suppos|^4  ip  th^  islaq^^ 
^t  if  Captain  Flinders  had  not  refused  to  diQ/^  wi^h  him,  softer 
his  m»gentlemanlike  conduct  at  their  first  interview,  he  would  very 
qseedily  have  been  liberated.  Having  however  once  made  him  a 
prisoner,  the  next  step  was  to  iustify  what  he  hlad  done  by  falsifying 
facts,  and  imputing  motives  that  had  nonexistence. .  His  ponduct 

was 
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was  approved  in  France,  and  the  following  extract  may^  explain 
why  it  was.  ^ 

*  The  publication  of  tlie  French  voyage  of  discovery,  written  by  M. 
Peron,  was  in  great  forwardness,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  consider- 
i)}g  it  to  be  a  national  work,  had  granted  a  considerable  snm  to  render 
the  publication  complete.  From  a  Moniteur  of  July,  1808,  it  appeared 
that  French  names  were  given  to  all  my  discoveries,  and  those  of 
Captain  Grant,  on  the  south  coast  of  Terra  Australis :  it  was  kept  out  of 
sight  that  1  bad  ever  been  upon  the  coast;  and  in  speaking  of  M.  Peron's . 
first  volume,  the  newspapers  asserted,  that  no  voyage  ecer  made  by  tha 
English  nation  could  be  compared  with  that  of  the  G^ographe  and  Na- 
tiiraliste.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  after  exploring  the  south  doast 
up  to  Kangaroo  island,  with  the  two  gulphs,  I  met  Captain  Baudin,  and 
gave  him  the  first  information  of  those  places,  and  of  the  advantages 
they  offered  him;  and  it  was  but  an  ill  return  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of 
the  little  honour  attending  the  discovery.' — vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

That  his  prolonged  confinement  was  a  trick  to  rdb  him  of  the 
merit  of  his  discoveries,  we  think  will  admit  of  little  doubt.  In 
M.  Peron's  first  volume  (the  second  never  has,  and  now  in  all  pro- 
bability never  will  appear)  he  claims  for  his  nation  the  discovery^ 
of  all  the  parts  between  Western-port  in  Bass's  strait,  and  Nuyts 
archipelago,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  Terre  Napoleon. 
Kangaroo  island  is  converted  into  Tile  Decr^s;  Spencer^s  giilph 
is  named  Golfe  Bonaparte ;  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Vincent,  Golfe 
Josephine ;  and  so  on,  along  the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Nuyts,  not 
even  the  smallest  island  being  left  without  some  similar  stamp  of 
French  discovery;  yet  the  G6ographe  had  but  just  entered  the 
strait  from  the  eastward,  for  the  first  time,  when  met  by  the  Inves- 
tigator, fl/ifer  Captain  Flinders  had  explored  every  part  of  the  coast 
to  the  M'estward,  and  informed  Captain  Baudin  of  his  discoveries. 
He  afterw^ards,  at  Port  Jackson,  shewed  one  of  his  charts  to 
Cap^tain  Baudin,  in  the  presence  of  M .  Peron,  when  M.  Freycinet, 
his  i^X9t  lieutenant,  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Flinders,  ob- 

^ii*;C^ptaint;if  we  had  not  been  kept  so  long  picking  up  shells  and  catch- 
ij9g.^tt|irflies  a^t  Van  Dieman's  land,  you  would  not  have  discovered 
the,3pi!th  coast  before  us." — *  How  then,*  asks  Captain  Flinders,  ^  camtf 
M.  Peron  to  advance  what  was  so  contrary  to  truth?  Was  he  a  man 
destitute  of  aU -principle?  My  answer  is^  that  1  believe  his  candour  to 
hav'(^  be^fl^'equal  to  his  acknowledged  abilities ;  and  that  what  he  wrote 
wajjjfionibver-rtrling  authority,  and  smote  him  to  the  heart ;  he  did 
hot  live 't<)i  finish  the  second  volume.^ 

No,  lior  had  he  lived,  could  he  have  brought  it  out.  Th^  refe*- 
rence  ta  charts  in  the  first,  which  had  no  existence,  made  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  produce  those  charts  in  the  second,  and  they  had  none 
to  produce.- 
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'  I  shewed  to  Captain  Baudin/  says  Captaia  Flindeis»  '  one  of  my 
charts  of  the  southern  coast,  contaioing  the  part  first  explored  hiy  hiip, 
and  distinctly  marked  as.  hi^  discovery.  He  made  no  objection  tQ  the 
justice  of  the  limits  therein  pointed  out;  but  found  his  portion  to  be 
smaller  than  he  had  supposed,  not  having  been  before  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoveries  previoUsJy  made  by  Captain  Grant.  Aft6r  eka- 
minin^  the  chart,  hesatd,  apparent!}'  as  a  reason  for  not  prodbdng  any 
of  hi^  6Mw;ihat  kisf  charts  were  hot  const ntcted  on  hoard  the  ship ;  bt^t  that 
hetransviMtted  to  Pbris  all  his  bearings  and  observations,  with  a  regular 
series  of  views  of  the  land,  and  from  them  the  charts  were  to  be  made 
at-tQme  future  time.' 

After  this  vie  are  not  surprized  at  the  dilemma  in  which  poor 
M.  Peron  found  himself,  having  referred  to  charts  which  had  no 
existence.  Luckily  for  Captain  Flinders^  though '  Da  Caeti  had 
rohk^  iiim  of  his  log-books,  oiie  of  which  has  never  yet  been  re- 
turned, he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  secure  the  charts.  It  is  on  this 
ground  we  venture  to  predict,  that  although  the  second  volume  of 
M,  Peron's  voyage  was  sent  to  the  presis,  it  will  either  never  be 
pablishcd,  or,  if  published,  will  be  accompanied  with  the  pillaged 
copies,  perhaps  a  little  altered,  of  Captain  riinders^s  charts^ 

At  tengdi,  in  1810,  Captain  Flinders  was  allowed  to  quit  the 
island  on  giving  his  parole  not  to  act  in  any  service  which  might  be 
codsidered  as  directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  France  or  its  allies 
daring  the  war ;  and  he  arrived  in  Ei^land  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1810,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  three  months. 
^    But  the  cruel  and  ijihuman  treatment  of  die  French  Qovertkor  6f 
Mauritius  bad  not  only  ruined  his  health  but  was  the  caused  lofting 
him  sex  years  post  rank  in  his  Marjesty's^naval  iservice,  a  lofts^and 
disappointment  which  could  not  fail  to  prey  severety  on  his^miifd. 
A  regulation  of  the  Admiralty,  it  seems,  forbtds  any  officer^^ftom 
being  promoted  whil^  a  prisoner.    Mr.  Yorke,  then  first  Lov4  of 
the  Admiralty,  directed  that  hit  commission  should  be  dalted  tis 
near  to  the  date  of  his  liberation  as  the  patent  which  con^itcvtdl^be 
Board  over  which  he  presided  would  allow,  but  more  he  c^oU  tiik 
do.     He  also  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  speec^  publicalloa 
of  the  voyage,  by  ordering  the  charts  and  eilib^l^shmptvts  Jt6  :be 
executed  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  release  from  parob  that  had 
so  improperly  been  exacted  from  him,  was,  after  three  strong  re- 
monstrances,  obtained  in  iBld.    But  the  seeds  of  disease^' ^ hod 
teken  too  deep  root.     By  great  exertion  be  completed  the  narmlive, 
die  charts,  and  the  laborious  calculations  in  a  manner  that' ^does 
his  memory  the  greatest  credit  as  an  able  observer,  navigatOF, 
draftsman,  and  astronomer.    But  when  the  exertion  ceated^aad 
the  mind  had  lost  its  elasticity,  the  body  stink  under  the>  d^ease 
which  accumulated  misfortunes  and  disappokitinentsliad  occasioned, 
and  which  a  brutal  and  onfeeling  ylave  of  a  despot  had  iaffiet^. 

Before 
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3efote  yre  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  discoveri^  made 
hy  Ciptain  Flinders,  we  deem  it  but  just  to  apprize  such  of  our 
readers  as  may^  feel  disposed  to  take  up  these  volumes  under  an  e^ 
pectatioo  of  meeting  therein  the  same  degree  of  interest,  which  diey 
wiU  recollect  to  have  been  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Captain  Cook's 
di^caveries,  that  they  must  necessarily- be  disappointed^*  We  wish 
to  remind  them  that  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  ^ece  those 
of  new  worlds*.  He  swept  the  whole  ocean,  from  its  navigable 
limits  in  the  northeru  regions  to  those  eternal  fields  of  ice 
which  surround  the  southern  pole,  exploring  and  describing  new 
and  unheard-of  countries  and  nations. and  people;  preseotii^  to 
the  world  a  grand  and  bold  sketch  of  ne^  objects,  rendered  modre 
interesting  unquestionably  from  their  novelty  and  the  eadless  vaiiety 
of  shape  and  feature  under  which  they  appeared,  tbaxi  jfrainany  * 
particular  accuracy  or  detail  of  outline.  We  would  have  them  beat 
in  mind  that  the  comprehensive  picture  painted  by  CapUun  Cook, 
which  left  nothing  to  future  navigators  but  to  till  up  the  mtnutei 
pacts^  and  to  add  here  and  there  a  few  touches  of  light  and  shade 
must  necessarily  have  blunted  the  edge  of  curiosity,  and  that  we 
ean  now  only  e^^pect  the  detail  of  what  he  had  already  given  to  us 
ia  the  gross.  ... 

..  Those,  however^  who  look  for  practical  and  useful  information 
in  geographical  and  nautical  science^  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  perusal: of  Captain  Flinders*s  volumes:  they  will  perceive 
tha^lo^  Acquire  a  minute  and  <;orrect  knowIe(%e  of  tt^  coasts 
flmd'hairboiirs  of  Terra  Australis,  and  of  the  winds  aod  tides  and 
oarrents  of  the  iucyacent  seas,  was  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart 
etf^Qjir  iHifortuoate  auUior,  that  it  engrossed  his  whole  attention, 
and  'that  he  has  comj^etely  fulfilled  tliat  object. 
'u  l«  jE|n  kilroduction  of  204  pages,  we  are  presented  with  a  dear 
wd^imetfaodical  account  of  the  progressiv^e  discoveries  that  have  been 
ii<a(foi«nLilm'Coiists  of  I'erra  Jhi^alis,  as  it  was  originally  named, 
h^yi  the  different  nations  of  Europe ;  and  of  the  several  parts  of  each 
wJucb  jfet.  reniaioed  to  be  explored.  On  the  north,  he  points  out 
that  there  watsyet  wanting  a  general  survey  of  Torresi  strait^;  be- 
«Miae  if  a  pi^saage  through  it,  moderately  free  from  dai^er,  could 
be  discovered,  it  would  cut  off  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  usual  route, 
bj  thenordi  iof  New  Guinea,  or  the  Eastern  islands,  in  the  voyage 
to  India  or  Cluiia.  The  examination  of  the  shores  of  the  great 
^pb  of  Garp^^ria  was  also  very  deskable,  as  nothing  was  known 
of  its  extent  or  shape  excepting  a  little  on  the  eastern  side  and  that 
inapeifeetly..  A  more  exact  ibvestigation  of  the  bays,  shoals,  islands, 
and  coasts  of  Arnh6ims,;and  =  the  northern  part  of  Van  Dieman's 
laads^.was  aba  desifidliiU^.  0n  the  west  «oast,  towards  the  north- 
ward <Kf.tt.  in  particular,  nothiag  had  been  done  since  the  time  of 

Dampier, 
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Dampier,  who,  cbntrary  to  the  Dtitch  charts^  lard  down  Dff  Witt's 
land   ai^  ^  setieij  of  islands,  and  gave  it  as  bis  opiniod  that  Che 
northern  part  of  New  Holland  was  separated  from  the  lands  to  the 
soirthward  by  a  strait — the  opening  that  appears  had  since  his  time 
beeii  thought  not  nnlikeiy  to  communicate  with  the  gulph  of  Car- 
pentaria ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  deem  it  probable  that  a  pas- 
sage might  exist  from  this  gulph  to  the  unknown  part  of  the  south 
coast;  beyond  the  isles  of  St.  Francis  and  St., Peter.    This  was  a 
questtott'  in  geography  which  it  was  high  time  should  not  remaib 
unanswered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Capt.  Flinders  has  accord*- 
ingjv  cOknpleteiy  settled  it  by  ascertaining  that  no  such  strait  exists. 
On  the  sonath  coast  full  9,60  leagues  of  land  remained  wholly  un- 
e^t^lored ;  and  it  had  been  supposed  that  sohie  great  river  might  be 
found  on  some  part  of  this  coast,  issuing  from  the  mediterranean^ 
sea  which  fancy  had  pictured  to  occupy  the  central  parts  of  Terra 
Australis,  or  perhaps  the  opening  of  the  strait  which  others  inra- 
gined  would  be  found  to  divide  this  land  into  two  or  more  portions. 
This  was  an  important  point  to  determine.     On  the  east  coast  and 
on  Van  Dieman's  land  little  remained  to  be  done  except  the  exa'- 
mmatton  of  several  openings  or  bights  that  were  seen  and  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  but  not  examined  by  him — to  which,  however,  may 
be  added,  a  numerous  list  of  islands  of  which  a  few  only  had  been 
examined,  and  the  vast  chain  of  coral  reefs  which  stretch  at  a  con- 
siderable distancje  from  the  coast  whose  limits  it  was  of  importance 
to  ascertain.     Most  of  these  objects  have  passed  under  ^  investi- 
gation of  Captain  Flinders,  and  if  his  ship  had  not  unfortunately 
failed  him,  the  whole  would  have' been  accomplished  according  to 
bis  ardent  wish  that  nothing  should  he  left  for  the  Aittkre  navigator 
to  discover.     It  will  be  obvious  that  in  a  work  like  the  presenty^ 
which  is  more  adapted  for  the  use  of  professional  metf  than  the 
amusement  of  the  general  reader,  and  a  great  part  of  which  is 
more  for  reference  than  for  reading,  we  can  select  but'la  feW^dfe- 
tached  passives  either  for  instruction  or  entertainment.     WitWr  the 
shores  and  their  inhabitants  Captain  Flinders  had  but  little  cotn-» 
munication,  and  the  former  are  generally  so  barren  and  the  lat't^c 
so  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  as  to  afford  but  a  irfbdei^te 
share  of  interest.     Of  the  natural  history,  as  far  as  Elates  'to'  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  a  concise  and  perspicuous  account*  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and  of  die  tiati<res  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  brief  account  we  have  to  offer  of  the 
state  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  question  whether  New  Holland,  or  Terra  Australis,  or 
Australasia,  (which  we  agree  with  Pinkerton  would,  from  its  posi- 
tion, be  the  most  appropriate  name,)  might  not  be  divided  into  two 
great  islands,  by  a  strait  passing  between  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria 

and 
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and  Basp'fi. strait  &a8  been  decided)  as  we  have  already  said,  in.tbie 
ncgativq  by  Captain  Flinders.  After  the.  closest  examination  of 
the  p^ast ,  he  found  but  two  great  openings,  to  the  very  head  of 
lK\th  pfi  which  he  penetrated.  To.  the  l^ger  of  these> .  situated 
immediatelj  behind  Kangaroo  island,  be  gave  the  name  of  Spea- 
cer!9  gtUph,  and  to  the  smaller  and  easternmost  that  of  St.  Vincient'js 
gulpb.  .  They  were  botli  found  to  terminate  in.  low  swampy  ground 
covered  widi  mangroves ;  the  former  at  the  distance,  from,  the 
eotnmce  of  185.  miles,  its  width  at  the  mouth  being,, ^bout.  48  ^ 
miles;  the  latter  at  about  half  the  distance.  Thesc^t^^Q^lphs 
are  separated  by  a  tract  of  land  which  he  calls  Yorke'si|^p]|isuibu 
The  bottom  of  tlie  gulph.  of  Carpentaria  he  also  found  to, be  ope 
continued  and  uninterrupted  coast,  so  that  nothing  in  the  ah^p^  pf 
a  strait  can  possibly  exist  on  either  coast;  neither  did  he  discover 
in  any  part  of  these  coasts  a  single  river  that  deserved  the  nan^e* 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  Uawkesbury  on  the  eastern  coast, 
though  a  mere  periodical  stream,  whose  sources  are  supposed  tQ 
be  in  the  range  of  mountains  close  behind  tlie  colony  of  Mew 
South  Wales,  is  the  largest  river  on  the  whole  extent  of  coast  which 
bounds  this  new  continent.  Whether  other  .rivers  flowing  intei> 
nally,  and  emptying  tliemselves  into  a  great  mediterranean  sea,  do 
or  do  not  exist,  is  a  point  that  remains  for  future  research;  but 
Captain  FUnders's  observations  prove  beyond  a  doubt  th^t.  AO 
rivers  of  ;iny  ma^tude  find  their  way  to  the  sea  coast*  There  if^ 
however,  s<ynethmg  so  very  extraordinary  and  so  difficult,  to  be  ac«- 
cbontec^/or  in.  this  want  of  rivers  throughout  an  extent  of  country^ 
equal, Jto  nearly  three-fourths  of  Europe,  and  in  a  climate  where 
theri^  is  no  scarcity  of  rain,  that  the  supposition  of  an  internal  sea 
affords,. the  only  solution;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  the 
couif  tr^  Is  pnacipally  composed  of  sandy  deserts  which,  as  in  some 
partfj  C^,  y&fiica>  absorb  the  waters  that  fall  from  the  clouds,  and 
th^i^^tp^,|itreams  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  creep  unper- 
ceiYe^f «U9fler  thp  s^ndy  .surface  to  the  sea.  The  southern  coast  is 
by^-PP;  ^n^^.i^nfjavourable  to  such  a  supposition.  In  Captain 
Fb|:^^9'g,c)^)*ts  M^e  see  hundreds  of  leagues  of  coast  maiked  as 
'  IqWptffW^yshpre'Y^^  hillocks  of  saud'r — *  coast  rising  into  sand- 
hi^,  tj^ip^if^iting  in  barren  mountains,'  &c.  We  confess  it  is  rather 
remsurki^M^.thai  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  since  the  colony 
of  K^w,.3oi(tb  Wales  has  been  settled,  no  adventurous  traveller  has 
ov^ncpme  jthe  obstacles  which  are  said  to  obstruct  a  passage  over 
the  Blue  Mountains  within  sight  of  the  settlement;  but  that  we  are 
lef^,  at,this,:day  ps  completely  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  nature  of  ihe 
co^^t;ry  beyond  th^se  niountains,  as  the  prince  of  Abyssinia  was  of 
eveyy^  thiqg^  frSJ^^pd.  the,  Happy  Valley^,  till  Ira  lac  instructed  him 
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'  how  to  pass  the  mountaiiis.  But  our  new  colonists  seem  neither  to 
posseM  the  cvriosity  of  a  Rasselas,  nor  the  intelligence  of  an  Imlac.* 

In  his  survey  of  the  south  coast.  Captain  Flinders  appears 
to  have  examined  with  great  care  the  only  good  harbour,  called  Port 
Phillip^  which  is  separated  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  from 
Wtiiern  port,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bass,  but  verified  by  M.  Peron ; 
who,  without  knowii^  any  thii^  of  the  matter,  describes  it  as  '  one 
of- the  finest  that  could  possibly  be  found,  combining  all  the  advan- 
tages which  may  one  day  make  it  a  valuable  settlement/  *  Here/ 
•ays  M*  Peron,  *  end  tfa^  discoveries  of  the  Enelish  navigators,  and 
kite  begins  our  long  examination  of  Terre  Napoleon.'  Yet  this 
impudent  assertion  of  a  direct  falsehood  is  from  ^  a  man  of  candour,' 
as  Captain  Flinders  is  good-natured  enough  to  call  him.'  He  robs 
bimx>f  the  merit  of  having  discovered  and  explored  ^O  leagues  of 
sea  coast,  while  debarred  from  asserting  his  ri^t  by  an  iniquitous  and 
inhuman  imprisonment,  and  yet  he  was  a  ^  man  of  candour,'  for- 
sooth, and  swayed  by  an  '  over-rulii^  authority  !' — We  are  sick  of 
such  apologies  for  deliberate  baseness. 

The  positions  of  various  capes  and  headlands  in  Bass's  straits, 
tin  numerous  islands,  roeks  and  shoals  already  discovered,  have 
been  corrected  and  regulated  by  the  careful  and  multiplied  obser- 
vations of  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  Captain  Flinders ;  and  the 
navigation  of  this  strait  and  round  Van  Dieman's  land  has  received 
jnuch  elucidation  from  the  accurate  and  judicious  remarks  on  the. 
prevailing  winds,  tides,  and  currents  in  the  surrounding  seas. 
■  Our  knowledge  of  the  bays  and  harbours  \vithin  the  limits  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  had,  at  various  times,  been  extended 
and  improved  by  Captain  Flinders  previously  to  the  present  voyage, 
and  he  has  now  nearly  completed  the  survey  of  the  whole  eastern 
coast,  with  its  harbours  and  islands,  which  Captain  Cook  bad  but 
faintly  sketched. 

-  His  accouut  of  the  Banier  Reefs  will  be  considered  amonff  die 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book.  These  reefs,  which  extend  idong 
the  eastern  coast  of  Terra  Australis,  and  which  occur,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  nearly  choked  up  the  passive  through 
Torres  strait  and  rendered  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigation. 
These  coral  masses  are,  in  some  places,  sunk  many  fathoms  below 
the  surface,  in  others  just  dry  at  low  water ;  and  in  others  they  rise 
into  banks  like  that  on  which  Captain  Flinders  suffered  shipwreck. 
In  process  of  time  they  become  islands,  luxuriantly  cloihed  with 
the  prurient  vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate.  In  Torres  strait 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  islands  have  reached  this  last  -siMge  of 

*  We  doabt  the  account  that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  newspaperi  nf  fe  pnrty 
having  crossed  the  niQunjtaiiis. .  It  will  tam  oat,-  we  think,  that  .they  h^/9t  pcnafr^led 
weAy  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further  ipto  the  interior  toward  the  S.  W.    ^ 

existence 
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'existeoce  la  their  progressive  creation.  It  is  supposed-r-indeed  it 
cao  jb^rdlj  be  doubted-— that  the  bases  of  most  ot'  them  rest  on  the 
botto4i  q£  the  'fathomless  abyss,'  aqd  that  they  riae  from  thence 
perpeo4ici^larlyy  lii^e  a  gigantic  wall,  to  the  surface.  Yet  these 
imniensi^  fabric4|. which  cover  many  thousand  square  leagues,  sob- 
staut^a}  a&ithe  materials  are  that  cotQpese  them,  owe  their  creatita 
solely.,  to  the  silent  and  unobserved  labours  of  minute  insects*; 
to  worms,  so  very  insignificant,  as  scarcely  yet  to  have  obtained 
a  |J|i€e  in  that  ingenious  and  systematic  arrangemeiftx£  nature; 
under  which  philosofriiers  have  endeavoured  to  compitheikd  iiM 
created  beings.  To  this  most  curious  and  interesting  8uii}ect  we 
are  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  nautical  readers,  as  bc^ng 
one  which  presents  a  wide  field  for  future  observation  and  research* 
.  With  this  view  we  shall  transcribe  the.  observations  made  by  Cap^ 
tain  flipders. 

*  In  the  afternoon  I  went  upon  the  reef  with  a  party  of  gentlemlen. 
and  the  water  being  very  clear  round  the  edges,  a  new  creation,  la^  it 
was  to  lis,  but  imitative  of  the  old,  was  there  presented'  to  onr  vieVi'L 
We  had  wheatsbeaves,  mushrooms,  stags'  horns,  cabbage  leaves,  atrid  a 
variety  of  other  forms,  glowing  under  water  with  vivid  tints  of  evefv 
shade,  betwixt  green,  purple,  brown,  and  white ;  equalling  in  beauty, 

'and  excelling  in  grandeurj  the  most  favourite  juir/fnre  of  the  curious 
florist.  There  were  different  specie?  of  coral  and  fungus  growing,  as 
It  were,  out  oflhe  solid  rock,*  and  each  had  its  peculiar  form  and  shade 
of  colouring  ;■  but  whilst  contemplating  the  richness  of  the  s'cene  we 
could  not  long  forget  with  what  destruction  it  was  pregnant. 

*  Difl^ftttrt  ebfals  in  a  dead  state,  concreted  into  a  solid  mass  of  a 
dnit  whRfe  ^loUr;  composed  the  stone  of  the  reef.  The  negro  heads' 
wen<  lanip%*tiiait  stdod  higher  than  the  rest ;  and,  being  generally  dry, 
were  biaack^ied  foy  the  weather ;  but  even  in  these  the  forms  of  the 
dififirtaitioOTels;  and«euie  shells  were  distinguishable.  .The  edges  of  the 
reef,  but  particularly  on  the  outside  where  the  sea  broke,  were  the  highest 
parts«^,;vyj,^n^theic  ivj^re  pools  and  holes  containing  live  corals^  spungcs, 
sea.j^^^^jrijSSfJCJumbers;  and  many  enormous  cockles  (chama  gigas) 
w^re^sf^lbjjjcjl  u[jpn  different  p^rts  of  the.  reef..  At  low  water  this 
cockle  Sieetpl /most  cominonly  to  be  half  open;  but  frequently  closes 
wift/miteB^of^j  and' the  Water  within  the  shells  then  spouts  up  in  a 
6tre^teWi*^fe  dr  fyirr  fcrf'bigh  ;  it  was  from  this  noise  and  the  spouting 
of  ttt^*Wlrtft**tMt'Wd  di«r6^redthem,  for  in  other  respects  they  were 
scartciy»^.!)*tf^ifetinguil4led  froni  the  coral  rock,'— -vol.  ii.  pp.  88. 

It  wad  litV  sfiell  fish  for  Xyhich  the  Dutchman,  in  calling  it  a  cockle 
large  elfotij^Vtb  .^^  thirty  of  his  crew  with  a  good  meal,  wa^ 
taxe^  ^iK'uiin'^'lhe  ti^yeller's  licence.  Captain  Flinders  mentions 
oiie.oiCi^ll'JiipirM's  jn  ye^^  T)ut'add8  that  he  has  since  seen  (and 
»o  ha^  w.e  \o^)vi  sipgle  shell  more  than  four  times  that  weight. 

Tile  Investigator,  being  driven  from  her  anchors  by  the  violence 
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♦of  tl*e  tide,  which  gushes  tfaroti^h  the  narrow  passages  in  thie  corn! 
>^fe  "*  «t  a  fearful  rate/  Captain  Flinders  conld  not,  without  risking 
^^  sixfetjr  tX  1!he  ship  and  the  lives  of  hi'nafself  and  pec^e,  makfe 
%a'ch  further  bbsetvations  on  those  aSugular  stri»ctures  as  he  would 
tWhenivisiB  have  done:  we  shall,  nevertheless,  iextract  his  'gewe- 
^iial  riehiarks'  on  the  tt^  which  form  so  extraordinaty  a  barricJr  to 
tfcis  part  of  New  South  Wales, '  and  attiotig  which,' he  fedds,  (p.  1 1 5,) 
**  >ife  sotAght  fourteen  days,  and  Sailed  tnore  than  five  hundred  inilesy 
4)efote  a  passage  could  be  found  through  thefto,  out  to  sea ;'  t><Mausfe 
'^  thirrk  that,  tntilcihg  allowa^es  fof  some  h*Blii%  inaccuracies  <^f 
^Xpfessidn,  he  is  genieraHy  right  in  his  view  of  the  sabject^ 

'  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animalcules  which  form  the  corals  at 
'the  bottom  of  the  ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere  to  each 
"b'llher,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some  pro- 
perty in  salt  water ;  and  the  interstices  being  gradually  filled  "up  with 
,sand  ^nd  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere, 
1^  mass  of  rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future  races  of  these  animalcules 
.erect  thisir  habitations  upon  the  rising  bank,  and  die,  in  their  turn,  to 
•imcrease,  but  principally  to  elevate,  ^is  monument  of  their  wonderM 
-liibours.  The  care  taken  to  work  perpendicularly  in  the  early  stages 
, would  nsark  ti  surprising  insti'uct  in  these  diminutive  creatures.  Their 
wall  of  cdnal,  for  the  most  parts  in  situations  where  the  winds  are  con- 
stant, being  arrived  at  the  surface,  affords  a  shelter,  to  leeward  of  which 
their  tn&nt  colonies  may  be  sent  forth ;  and  to  this  their  instinctive 
'/oresight,  it  seems  to  be  owing,  that  the  windward  side  of  a  reef  exposed  to 
the  open  sea  is,  generally,  if  not  always,  the  highest  part,  and  rises  ahnost 
perpendiciilar,  sometimes  from  the  depth  of  two  hundred,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  fathoms.  To  be  constantly  qovered  with  water,  seems 
neeessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animalcules,  for  they  do  not  work, 
except  in  holes  upon  the  reef,  beyond  low  water  mark ;  but  the  coral 
and  other  broken  remaaAts  thrown  vp  by  the  sea,  adhere  to  the  rock,  and 
-form  a  solid  mass  wi^  it,  as  high  as  the  common  tides  reach.  Tln^ 
elevation  surpassed,  the  future  "remnants,  being  rarely  covered*  lose 
their  adhesive  property ;  and  remaining  in  a  loos^  state,  form  what  is 
.usually  called  a  i(^,  upon  the  top  of  the  reef.  The  new  bank  is  not 
long  in  being  visited  by  sea  birds ;  salt  plants  take  root  upon  it,  and  a 
soil  begins  to  be  formed ;  a  cocoa  nut,  or  the  drupe  of  a  pandanus  is 
:>thrown  on  shore ;  land  birds  visit  it  and  deposit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and 
•trees ;  every  high  tide,  and  still  more  every  gale,  adds  something  to  the 
.  bank ;  the  form  of  an  island  is  gradually  assumed ;  and  last  of  all  comes 
nan  to  take  possession. 

'  Half-'way  island  (in  Torres  strait)  is  well  advanced  in  the  above 
progressive  state;  having  been  many  years,  probably  some,  ages,  above 
the  reach  of  the  highest  spring  tides,  or  the  wash  of  the  surf  in  this 
heaviest  gales.  I  distinguished,  however,  in  the  rock  which  forms  itis 
basis,  the  ^and,  coral,  and  shells  formerly  thrown  up,  in  a  more  or  less 
perfect  fcftm  of  cohesion;  small  pieces  of  wood,  pumice  stbne,  and 
other  extraneous  bodies,  which  ohance  had  mixed:  with  the  ealcareous 

substances, 
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substances,  vvhen  the  cohesion  began,  were  inclosed  in  the  rock,  and  in 
.some  cases  were  still  separable  from  it  without  much  force.  The  upp^r 
part  of  the  island  is  a  mixture  of  the  same  substances  in  a  loose,  state, 
with  a  little  vegetable  soil,  and  is  covered  with  the  castiarin^y  and  a 
Tariety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  food  to  paroquets,  pigepns, 
and  some  other  birds;  to  whose  ancestors,  it  is  probable,  the  island  was 
originally  indebted  for  this  vegetation/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  ll6. 

It  would  be  worth  a  voyage  of  discovery  merely  to  ascertain  tbe 
various  species  of  animaicules,  as  Captain  Flinders  calls  tbem^ 
employed  in  the  creation  of  these  multifarious  masses  of  coral  rock, 
of  whose  summits  innumerable  islands  are  already  formed,  othexis 
constantly  forming,  and  whose  bases  are  submarine  continents — to 
ascertain,  if  it  were  practicable,  with  some  degree  of  precision^ 
either  by  measurii^  the  extent  and  submersion  below  the  surface  of 
some  portion  of  living  coral  reef,  as  a  record  to  resort  to  some  a^es 
hence ;  or  by  some  other  means,  to  determine  the  progressive  irate 
by  which  those  minute  animals  carry  on  so  imperceptibly,  and  yet 
so  e^ectually,  their  great  work.  The  mind  is  so  overpowered, 
while  contemplating,  in  these  gigantic  masses,  the  apparent  inade* 
quacy  of  the  means  to  the  end,  that  wiere  not  the  fact  supported 
by  a  host  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  all  reasoning  and  afgumi&iilt 
\irduld  be  insufficient  to  establbh  its  credibility ;  and  yet,  after  a)(, 
we  can  more  readily  comprehend  the  creation  of  submarine  moun- 
tains of  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  from  being  eye-wltnesseis 
of  the  operation,  however  inadequate  the  labourers  may  appear,  than 
we  can  esplain  the  formation  of  a  mountain  of  limestone,  familiar 
98  k  is,  whose  substance  is  the  same,  because  we  have  not  had  tbe 
opportunity  of  taking  nature  in  the  act  of  creating  limestone 
meufiCains. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  operation^ 
of  these  w^ofms.  We  have  observed  that  the  whole  df  Torres  strait  ii 
nearly  clibked  tip  with  the  results  of  their  extraordinary  exertidiis^ 
and  ibe  JPacific  and  Great  Indian  oceans  are  every  where  fillirig 
ivith  them.  Tlie  obstruction,  however,  occasioned  by  the^  masses 
of  rock,  gives  a  velocity  to  the  tides  which  effectually  impede  thcH' 
inOrefise  in  certain  parts,  leaving  open  channels,  which,  iVom  th6 
rapidity  of  Uie  currents  setting  through  them,  are  not  likely  ^V^r  to 
ire  filled  up; 

Of  these  channels,  which  afford  the  only  safe  passage  throttgh 
Tftrres  stfittit>  'Captarin  Flmders  was  desirous  of  contributing  iome 
id6te  a^dctarafe  information  than  we  yet  possess,  and  whidi  he,  n6 
dotlbt^  ^onld  have  at:cotnplished,  had  not  the  Porpoise  bteen  litt- 
fortiinait^y  Wrecked  on  the  coral  reefe.  As  it  is,  the  observation* 
which.be  made  Oti  this  strait,  on  his  way  to  the  Gulph  of  Carpen- 
taria, are  deservipg  of  attention. 

B^  Thi 
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The  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria  liad  as  jet  no  definite  outline  on 
our  nautical  charts.  It  was  the  imaginary  tracing  of  an  undu^ 
lating  line  intended  to  denote  tlie  limits  between  land  and  watei", 
without  a  promontory  or  an  island,  a  bay,  harbour  or  inlet  that  was 
defined  by  shape  or  designated  by  name.  This  blank  line  was 
drawn  -and  copied  by  one  chart-maker  from  another,  without  the 
least  authority,  and  without  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  any 
European  haa  ever  visited  this  wide  and  deeply  indented  gulph  ; 
and  yet  when  visited,  this  imaginary  line  was  found  to  approxirhate 
'SO  nearly  to  its  true  form  as  ascertained  by  survey,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  some  European  navigator  must,  at  one  time  or 
other,  haVe  e]iarnined  it ;  though  his  labours  have  been  buried,  as 
the  labours  of  mabv  thousands  have  been  before  and  since  his 
time,  in  the  mouldy  archives *of  a  jealoUs  oi*  selfish  goverriment — 
whether  Portugueze  or  Dutch  must  be  matter  of  conjecture,  though 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable.  Of  this  gulph  we  have  novV,  how- 
ever, a  complete  and  laborious  survey :  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Captain  Flinders  thus  expresses  himself. 

'  Thus  was  the  examination  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria  finished,  after 
employing  one  hundred  and  five  days  in  coasting  along  its  shores,  and 
exploring  its  bay§  and  islands.  The  extent  of  the  gulph  in  longitude, 
:from  Endeavours  strait  to  Cape  Wilberforce,  is  5 J  degrees  and  in  latitude 
'7  degrees ;  and  the  circuit,  including  the  numerous  islands  and  th« 
Topenings,  is  little  less  than  400  leagues.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
form  of  it,  given  in  the  old  charts,  is  not  very  erroneous,  which  proves 
it  to  have  been  the  reisuU  of  a  real  examination  ;  but  as.no  particulars 
fwere  known  of  the  discovery  of  the  south  and  western  parts,  not  even 
the  njame  of  the  author,  though  opinion  ascribed  it  with  reason  to  Tas- 
man,  so  the  chart  was  considered  as  little  better  than  a  representation 
oi  fairy  land,  and  did  not  obtain  the  credit  which  it  was  now  proved  to 
have  merited.  Henceforward  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria  will  take  its 
station  amongst  the  conspicuous  parts  of  the  globe  in  a  decided  cha- 
'racter.'— vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

But  if  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  visits  of  Europeans  to  the 
f  ulph  of  Carpentaria,  Captain  Flinders  had  indubitable  proofs  of 
its  shores  being,  the  resort  of  some  foreign  navigators,  which,  from 
the  broken  jars,  rafts,  and  remnants  of  bamboo  lattice  work,  he 
concluded  to  be  either  Indians  or  Chinese.  This  conjecture  was 
not  weakened  from  finding,  in  another  spot,  more  than  an  acre  of 
jnangroves  recently  cut  down  with  the  axe,  the  remains  of  a  char- 
,coal  fire,  palm  leaves  sewed  together  witli  cotton  thread  into  the 
.form  of  such  hats  as  are  worn  by  the  Chinese,  the  remains,  of  blue 
cotton  tjrowsers  and  a  w^ooden  anchor  with  one  fluke.  The  mys- 
jtery  wai  cleared  up  before  be  left  the  gulph.  He  fell  in  with,  at 
the  Englhh  Company  s  islands^  six  Malay  proas  from  Macassar, 
•ommanded  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Pobassoo,  who  told  him  that 
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there  were  upon  the  coast  of  the  gujph,  in  different  divisions,  sixty- 
proas  of  Ae  same  kind  under  ^  commander  in  chief  of  the  name  of 
Saiioo.  These  proas,  it  seemed/  were  fitted  out  by  the  Rajah  of 
Boni;  they  were  e^ch  about  the  burden  of  twenty-five  tons,  and  car- 
ried each  as  many  men  ;  their  object  was  a  small  marine  animal^ 
which  they  called  trepang,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  sea- 
slug,  or  sea-cucumber,  to  the  Portugueze  by  that  of  biche  de  mer^  ' 
and  which  is,  we  believe,  a  species  of  the  actinia  or  Jiolothuria,  pier? 
haps  both.  They  obtain  them  by  diving  to  the  depth  of  from  three 
to  eight  fathoms.  When  caught  they  are  split,  boiled,  stretched 
upon  slips  of  bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  smoked,  and  then  stowed  in 
bags.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these  animals  is  the  average  cargo 
of  each  proa,  producing,  at  Tjinior-laot,  where  the  Chinese  meet 
the  proas  to  purchase  them,  from  two  to  four  thousand  Spanish 
dollars,  according  as  the  trepang  is  of  the  grey  or  black  species,  the 
latter  being  accounted  twice  as  valuable  as  the  former.  The 
chief  of  these  proas  was  disposed  to  be  friendly  and  communicative; 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  concerned  in  this  trade, 
during  which  he  had  had  little  communication  with  the  natives ; 
of  whom  he  cautioned  the  English  to  beware :  he  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  any  Europeans  having  settled  on  any  part  of  Terr^ 
Australis ;  he  knew  nothing  of  any  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 
fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man ;  fish  and  turtle  being  all  they  procured 
while  on  the  coast.  They  had  no  charts  nor  instruments  of  any 
kind,  excepting  a  small  pocket  compass,  apparently  of  Dutch  ma- . 
mifacture.  Each  proa  had  a  month's  water  on  board,  which  was 
contained  in  joints  of  bamboo;  their  provisions  consisted  of  rice, 
cocoa-mits,  and  dried  fish,  with  a  few  fowls  for  the  use  of  the 
captain.  They  were  Mahomedans,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight  of' 
hogs  on  board  the  Investigator,  though  they  drank  wine  without 
any  sort  of  repugnance. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  nautical  survey  can  furnish  many 
opportunities,  to  those  employed  on  it,  for  acquiring  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  a  colony  planted  in  the  corner  of 
a  vast  country  like  that  of  Ter^a  Aitstralis,  much  less  of  the  coun-' 
try  itself  and  its  original  inhabitants.  No  better  criterion  can  be 
sissumed  ,of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  than  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  had  possession,  in  the  shape  of  a  colony,  for  the  last  five 
and  tvreiity  years,  of  the  best  part  of  the  coast,  yet  know  very  little 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  other  pro- 
ductiotis,  than  what  was  known  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  settlement. 
Of  this  colony,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  look  to  Mr.  FUnders's  book 
for  information.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
products  which  characterize  Australasia,  the  first  of  which  in  the 
0rder  to  be  considered  is  man.     In  this  rank  of  beings^  even  the 
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Hottentot  is  snp^or  to  the  original  uaUdse  of  New  South  Waltiy 
^kba  may  perhaps  he  justly  placed  m  the  lowest  dtviaoD  of  the 
scale  of  hamaa  kind.  Tbej  are  hkleoosly  ugly  io  their  featues^ 
their  noses  flat,  nostrils  wide,  eyes  sank  in  the  head,  orefshadowed 
bj  ddck  black  eyebrows,  hot  moring  r^idly  like  those  of  fBook^Sy 
moadi  extravagantly  wsle,  lips  thick  and  promiBent,  hair  bhMcL 
and  clotted  bat  not  woolly,  coloar  from  jet  black  to  broBK. 
'their  stature  is  bdow  the  middle  size,  and  diw  persons  are  iU  OMM^ 
Aieir  fimbs  smafl,  and  almost  without  moscle ;  owing  perhaps  to  tfao^ 
^(Ktreme  poverty  nod  acaicity  of  their  food — those  on  Ihe  coast  living 
dhiefly  on  fish,  ^riiicji  the  men  take  with  spears,  and  the  women  wA 
Vook  and  line,  sometimes  widi  nets;  those  in  the  woods  deiivmg 
tfadr  subsistence  from  grubs,  ants  and  uts' e^s,  fern-root,  flowers  o£ 
the  Banksia,  berries,  and  hooey.  These  silvan  satyrs  are  described 
as  having  remark9d>Iy  long  and  lean  aums  and  l^s,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  owii^  to  die  chmlung  of  trees,  vriuch  they  ascend  by 
«»ting  notdies  with  a  stone  hatchet  for  placing  the  great  toe,  and 
&is  vray  they  wiU  mount  stems  of  trees  seventy  or  c^^y  §ttt 


To  improve  the  nadve  deformity  of  their  persons^  Aey  thrust  n 
bone  diroogh  die  cartilage  of  die  nose^  and  stick  widigum  tiMheir 
dottedhair  die  teethof  men  orkangvoos,  the  jaw  bones  of  fld^ 
luk  of  dogs,  feathers,  &c.;  Aey  daub  Aor  homes  in  a  feirtaitkii 
vriA  red  and  vrhite  day,  amd  deform  the  skin  vrilh  ugly 
The  women,  as  well  as  d^  men,  were  found  in  a  stale  of 
perfect  nudity.  These,  and  their  female  children,  are  geswrally 
deprived  of  dbe  two  fir^  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  Id^  hand  ; 
md  die  reason  assigned  B,  that  these  joints  mi^ht  not  be  in  thawaty 
of  winifii]^  their  fishing-lines  over  it. 

They  have  no  fixed  hafaitatinn ;  their  tenqporaiy  hovds  connst 
each  of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle!,  and  just  large 
enough  to  receive  one  person :  some  found  on  the  coast  were 
bfger,  in  d«  dbape  of  a  bee-hive,  in  vrhich  a  femily  huddled  aD 
tngirther;  but  they  had  no  frimiture,  no  couveniencio,  no  oomfoHn 
of  asydescriptipa.    Theynnkeno  proviaonfrNrafiilaareday* 

Their  miodi  indeed  ^ipear  to  be  as  brutal  as  their  petacns  am 
hideousL  They  hate  not  yet  lenched  that  point  even  in  savage  life 
%hich  unites  men  into  tribes  or  societies  for  mutual  protection; 
their  dans  extend  not  bcyoid  the  fiimily  circle,  of  which  the  ehlesl 
is  cdUed  by  a  name  synoniaBons  vri&  that  of^Mcr.  They  display 
not  d«  least  trace  of  idigion;  dKypoy  nuihu  respect  nor  edbm* 
tion  to  any  object  or  hi  m^  red  or  imaginary ;  hence  ther  have  no 
btjnmhi  I  to  a  good  action,  nothing  todeter  from  a  bod  one.  One 
of  ^kose  who  accompanied  Gonanw  Philhp  to  Fn^lnid,  he; 
a  to  the  ideaaofhm  countrymen  retnartmn  a  fiitorie 
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and  whence  ibej^onginally  proceeded,  aiisweced^ — from  the  olouds^ 
ti^.  which  thay  .were  to  rietuj:n  in  the  shap^e  of  little  childreD,  and  li\<!e^ 
upon  little  fishes. 

'  The  paucity  of  their  numbers  would  nut  seem  to  be  owing  solely- 
to  poverty  and  scarcity  of  food*    Families  an^  relations  are  per- 
petually, desrtroying.  each/ other  eitner  by.  stratagem  or  open  eora'- 
bat.    M  one  man  serioujsly  injure,  but  more  especially  if  be  putlo 
dieathy  any  member  of  a  neighbouring  family^  all  the  relations  of  the^ 
party  aggrieved  think  it  incumbent  to  put  die  offending  party  or 
any  of  lus.  relations,  to  death,  uidess  he  be  willing  to  expiate  the 
offence  by,  standing  exposed  to  as  many  as.  may  think  fit  to  hud 
their  speara  a4;  him»     If  he  should  be  killed,  or  so  severely  wounded  > 
as  to.  be  carried  off  the  field,  or  be  fortuna^enough  to  parry  aU 
their  shafts  so  long  as  they  think  fit  to  throw  at  him,   the  oi& 
fence  is  expiated,  and  from  that  moment  they  are  friends^    The 
English  setters  used  to  assemble  to  witoess  these  unequal  combat8> 
ami  by  so  doing  seemed  to  give,  countenance  to  a  practice  w^ch. 
ended  frequently  in  the  death  of  the  person  accused.     When  this 
species  of  retaliation  is  not  resorted  to,  the  revenge  of  the  family 
injured*  extends  to  every  branch  of  the  oflending  family^  and  per- 
80n»  on  both  sides,  even  to  the  children,  are  put  to  death  whenever 
an:  opportunity  offers.     It  is  also  stated  to  be  the  constant  practice 
of  women  to  destroy  by  compression  the  infants  in  the  womb,  to 
avoid  the  trouble,  of  carrying  them  about ;  if  a  woman  dies  or  is^ 
murdered  whU^  she  has  an  infant  at  the  breast,  the  living  child  is 
inhumanly  thrown  into  the  same  hole  with  the  mother,  and  covered 
with  stones,  of  which  the  unnatural  father  throws  the  first.     These 
barbarous  customs  cannot  fail  to  thin  their  numbers.     Towards 
their  women  they  are  savage  and  cruel  in,  ^  unQonuqon  djegree* 
Scarcely  s^  single  female  of  the  age  of  maturity  was  eyep  seen  with- 
out bee  head  full  of  scars,  the  marks  of  her  husband's  kindness. 
The  very  first  act  of  courtship  is  to  knock  down  the  intended  bride 
with  a  club,  and  drag  her  away  from  her  friends>  bleeding  gnd  sense- 
idss^  to  the  woods. 

With  all  these  savage  manners,  and  the  extremities  to  which  they 
are  frequently  driven  to  allay  the  <;ravings  of  hunger,  th^re  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  them  addiqtt^d  to  the  prs^:- 
tice  of  eating  one  another,  as  the  French  admiral  Dentreca3teana; 
fancied  them  to  be,  because  his  surgeon  happened  to  n^isti^ke  th^. 
hones  of  a  kangaroo  for  those  of  a  girl.  We  still  doubt  whether 
the  fact  of  anthropopbagism,  for  the  mere  love  of  human  flesh  as| 
food,  has  ever  been  clearly  made  out,  even  by  our  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Langsdorff,  who  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  all  our  ancestors 
had  a  stroi^propensity  to  taste  one  another, 
;  Captain  Flmders  and  Mr.  Bass  seem  to  think  that  the  natives  o( 
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Van  Dienian's  land   are  sunk  still   lower  in  the  stage  of  human 
existence  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  for  it 
was  obvious  thev  had  no  canoes,  and  the  hacked  trees  shewed  that 
their  stone  hatchets  were  very  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  natives 
within  the  colony ;  however  tiiey  saw  but  ope  man,  and  he  is  de-r 
scribed  as  having  ^  a  countenance  more  expressive  of  benignity  and 
intelligence,  than  of  that  ferocity  or  stupidity  which  generally  cha-r 
racterized  the  other  natives.'     l^o  the  northward^  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  tlie  natives  are  described  as  somewhat 
superior  to  the  rest;  they  had  belts  round  the  waist  and  iillets  about 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  formed  of  hair  twisted  and 
r<Bticulated ;  they  were  associated  together  in  greater  numbers,  and 
tjieir  huts  were  far  superior  in  construction  to  the  others.     They 
had  fishing  nets  large   and  well   made;   and   this  circumstance, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Flinders,  would  cause  a  characteristic 
difference  between  the  manners  and  perhaps  dispositions  of  these 
people^  and  of  those  who  catch  their  fish  with  the  spear.     A  net 
cannot  be  managed  but  by  two  or  more  persons  who  must  from  ne*' 
cessity  associate;  this  in  course  of  time  must  produce  the  feeling 
of  human  aid ;  the  net  too  being  too  cumbersome  to  be  dragged 
about  would  suggest  the  necessity  of   a   permanent   residence; 
and   hence   the  inhabitants   would   construct    a   better  kind    of 
houses ;  change  of  place  would  also  be  less  necessary,  as  the  net 
gives  a  more  certain  and  plentiful  supply  of  fish.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  of  Port  Jackson,  who  depends  upon  his  single 
arm  and  his  spear  for  his  support,  requires  not  the  aid  of  society, 
and  is.  indifferent,  about  it ;  he  prowls  along  the  coast,  a  gloomy, 
solitary,  unsettled  being. 

•  *  An  inhabitant  of  Port  Jacksori,'  says  Colonel  Collins,  *  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  populous  town  of  Sydney,  without  his  spear,  his  throwing 
stick,  or  his  club.  His  spear  is  his  defence  against  enemies;  it  is  the 
weapon  which  he  uses  to  punish  aggression,  and  revenge  insult.  It  is 
even  the  instrument  with  which  he  corrects  his  wife  in  the  last  extreme; 
for  in  their  passion,  or  perhaps  oftener  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  they  scruple 
not  to  inflict  death.  It  is  the  plaything  of  children,  and  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  effect  this  must  have 
upon  their  minds.  They  become  familiarized  to  wounds,  blood  and 
death;  and  repeatedly  mvolved  in  skirmishes  and  dani^ers,  the  native 
fears  not  death  in  his  own  person,  and  is  coasequenlly  careless  of  ih- 
flictinor  it  on  others.' 

'  On  the  southern  coast,  for  a  space  of  70  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Kangaroo  island,  neither  smoke  nor  other  marks  of  inhabitants  had 
been  seen,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  if  there  were  any,  they  had 
no  boats  br  canoes  of  any  kind,  as  the  contiguous  islands  had  ever^ 
appearance  of  never  having  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
Anqiong  other  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  was  the  extraordinary 
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stapidity  of  the  kangaroos  on  the  island  of  that  narae.  Of  these 
animals^  timid  as  deer  on  the  continent,  they  carried  on  boar4 
in  one  day  ihirty-on^,  the  least  weighing  69,  the  largest  1 25  pounds^ 

*  Never,  perhaps/  says  Captain  Flin<Jers,  *  had  the  dominion  pos 
sessed  here  by  the  kangaroo  been  invaded  before  this  time.     The  seal 
shared  with  it  upon  the  shores,  but  they  seeme<l  to  dwell  amicably  toge- 
lEer.     It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  at  a 
kangaroo  near  the  beach,  brought  out  two  or  three  bellowing  seals  from 
under  bushes  considerably  further  from  the  water  side.     The  seal  in-  ■ 
deed  seemed  to  be  much  the  most  discerning  animal  of  the  two  ;  for  its  : 
actions  bespoke  a  knowledge  of  our  not  being  kangaroos,  whereas  th» 

■kangaroo  not  unfrequently  appeared  to  consider  us  to  be  seals.' — voU 
i.  p.  172. 

*  The  writers  on  New  South  Wales  have  expressed  their  surprise 
that  all  endeavours  to  civilize  the  natives  failed  of  success ;  that 
even  the  young  man  who  was  sent  to  England  with  Governor 
Phillip,  and  carried  back  by  Governor  Hunter,  sought  an  early ' 
opportunity  of  returning  to  his  countrymen  and  resuming  the  mise- 
rable life  and  condition  of  a  savage.  For  our  parts,  we  feel  no 
surprise  at  such  conduct.  What  should  Ben-ne-long  the  savage  do 
among  civilized  Europeans,  surrounded  as  he  was  every  day  by 
bis  countrymen  ?  Every  instant  must  have  told  him  that  in  the 
societv  in  which  he  then  lived,  '  he  was  a  man  different  from  other ' 
wen;-  he  was  *  like  no  brother;'  he  obeyed  therefore  the  impulse, 
of  nature,  and  returned  to  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth. 
It  will  require  a  very  different  method  from  any  yet  pursued  to 
civilize  the  savages  of  New  South  Wales:  if  such  be  the  wish. of 
the  colonists,  the  best  chance  of  success  would  be  that  of  inviting 
over  a  small  body  of  missionaries  from  the  fraternity  of  Hernhiiters 
or  Moravians,  who,  unlike  other  missionaries,  temper  zeal  with  pru- 
dence, and  possess  besides  the  happy  art  of  making  the  most  savage 
of  mankind  feel  they  were  appointed  to  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
prowling  in  woods,  and  seeking  shelter  in  rocks  and  caves.  That 
by  proper  means  something  might  be  made  of  this  people,-  we 
should  augur  from  many  circumstances ;  from  none  perhaps  more 
sanguinely,  than  that  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  which  leads  a 
XDixn  to  stand  the  shafts  of  his  enemies  in  the  open  field,  and  con- 
verts the  most  deadly  hatred  into  friendship.  /JThey  are  sagacious, 
and  their  powers  of  mimicry  are  not  to  be  excelled.  With  their  rude 
tool,s  they  sculpture  on  stones  the  likeness  of  their  own  species  and 
Other  animals,  and  like  the  Bosjesmen  Hottentots,  they  paint  in 
colours  on  the  sides  of  their  caves  various  objects  of  nature. 

*  On  the  walls'  (of  the  caverns),  says  Captain  Flinders,  *  I  found  rudt 
drawings  made  with  charcoal  and  something  like  red  paint  upon  the 
whit«  groupd  of  the  rock.    These  drawings  represented  porpoises,  tur- 

tles> 
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deSy  kaDgaroos,  and  a  huoMO  hand ;  and  Mr.  Westall,  who  went  after- 
wwA  to  see  them^  ibiuid  the  representation  of  a  kangaroo  with  a  file  of 
thirty-two  persons  following  after  it/ 

We  will  not  evea  venture  to  coiyecture  whence  this  savage 
people  originally  sprui^,  or  whether  they  have  at  any  time  sent  off 
cojl^Hues  to  other  islands.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with 
djeir  nearest  neighbours^  the  people  on  New  Guinea  to  the  norlb- 
w«i^  or  the  Mew  Zealanders  on  the  south-ea^t.  They  would 
sefsi  indeecl  to  diSkr  from  all  other  known  people  in  almost  every 
raspect;  though,  strange  as  it  may  appear^  the  Jewish  and  Mabpr 
raedao  rite  of  circumcision  was  observed  to  be  pretty  general  on 
tfaa  west  nde  of  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria:  the  only  possible  way  of 
accounting  for  this  is  by  their  connections  with  the  Malays  resort- . 
ing  tlyther.  for  the  trepaag,  though  Pobassoo  denied  hi^viag  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives. 

It  is  observed  by  Colonel  Collins,  that,  in  their  uncouth  lan- 
guage, he  recognised  only  two  or  three  words  which  bore  any  ise- 
sembhmce  to  any  other  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  these  were, 
CubO'Cybaj  the  name  of  Port  Jackson,  cuba  sonifying  a  cape  in 
Portuguese;  and  Cam-me-rddey  a  term  of  affection  among  girls, 
which  to  be  sure,  as  he  says,  has '  a  strong  resembla^nce  to  tbe 
Enench  word  camarade  ;'Nj>ut  we  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile 
v«hen  he  asks^  ^  may  not  some  similitude  be  traced  between  the 
word  E^lee-mongy  a  shield,  and  the  word  Telamon,  the  name 
given  to  the  greater  Ajax,  on  account  of  his  being  lord  of*  the 
seven-fold  stdeldT  this  it  is  to  be  learned !  A  few  words  su£pQe  to 
express  the  objects  of  sense  and  the  common  actions  of  savage  life, 
apdas  to  the  qualities  and  modification  of  objects^  they  are  reduced 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  Every  thing  for  instance  which  a 
New  Hollander  likes  is  good,  and  all  that  he  dislikes  is  bad.  We  are 
not  sure  that  each  family  has  not  words  peculiar  to  itself,  which  are 
not  intelligible  to  the  neighbourii^  families ;  but  we  know  that  the 
natives  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  of  Port  Jackson,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  New  South  Wales,  are  not  acquainted  with  one  another's 
lanpniges,  which  indeed  bear  not  the  most  remote  resemblance. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  well-known  affinity  that  pre- 
vails throughout  almost  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  South  sea.  j' 

♦  The  multiplicity  of  tongues  in  the  same  country,  presents/  says 
Captain  Flinders,  ^  an  extrabrdinary  contrast  with  the  islands  in  the : 
great  Ocean,  where,  from  the  Sandwich  islands  near  the  northern  tro* 
pic  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  New'  Zealand,  in  47*  south,  the  laar  - 
guage  is  almost  every  where  the  same  ;  and  with  so  little  diflference  of 
djalect  that  the  several  inhabit£^nts  have  not  much  difficulty  to  under^ 
stand  each  other.' 

It  is  not  man  only  that  in  this  recently  discovered  ooqtipent  puts .. 

on 


on  $u  appe£ira»ee  different  ftom  hia  spedes  on  the  surroilndiiig 
islands^^ther  organized  beings,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
world,  seem  to*  possess  acharactmstic  difference  peculiar  to  them^ 
selves,  lliis  is  a  curious  topic,  on  which  we  could  enlarge  with 
pleasure  if  our  limits  did  not  constrain  us  to  be  brief.  The  qufii^ 
dmpeds,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  kangaroo  or  opossunt 
trit^^ — ^witb  hind-legs  long,  beyond  all  proportion,  when  codiparedi 
widd  the  forenl^  ;  and  l/vith  a  sack  under  the  belly  of  the  fenmlo 
for  the,  ireception  of  the  young.  They  are  in  fact  all  of  this  familjv 
though  divided  into  several  genera,  die  species  of  which  amount 
to  betwe^  forty  and  fifty ;  apd  we  are  not  aware  that,  excepting 
die.  opoa^um  of  America,  this  race  of  quadrupeds  is  known  te^ 
exist  ia  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  doga,  both  wild  an^ 
tame,  are  perfect  jackalls  and  without  the.  least  variety,  and  tbesiG^ 
with  two  or  three  species  of  rats,  seem  to  complete  the  cataloguet 
of  the  fourfooted  race  of  this  immense  continent. 

Amoi^  the  birds  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  mosm/m  mperba.^ 
yoAi  its  scolloped  tail  feathers,  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  antf 
beautiful  of  that  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  birds  of  Paradise* 
Cocketoos,  parrots  and  parroquets  are  of  endless  variety  andbeautjr* 
The  mountain  eagle  is  a  most  powerful  and  magnificent  creature.; 
the  cassowary  or  emu  is  larger  even  than  the  ostrich,  and  prober 
}^\y  die  largest  bird  th9.t  exists,  standing  full  seven  feet  high ;  we 
^j  probably,  because  on  the  south  coast,  in  King  George's  bay^ 
Captain  Flinders  found  two  nests  df  such  extraordinary  magnitu^ 
as  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt. 

*  They  were  built  upon  the  ground,  from  which  they  rose  above  two, 
feet ;  and  were  of  vast  circumference  and  great  interior  capacity ;  the 
branches  of  trees  and  other  matter  of  which  each  nest  was  composed, 
being  enough  to  fill  a  cart/ 

Here  are  also  black  swans  and  white  eagles ;  the  former,  indeed^ 
so  numerous  as  toi  spoil  a  proverb  that  ha^  held  good  for  two^ 
thousand  years.  Mr.  Bass  saw  at  least  three  hundred,  of  theo^ 
swimming  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square :  be,  a^Q, 
heard.their  dying  song,  and  pronounces  it,  proh  pudor !  'exactly; 
to  resemble  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  sign  on  a  windy  day:'  it  coul4 
not  be  tho^.,  tberei^re,  that  ^lian  heard.     There  was  nothing  sif^. 

filar  i|i  the.  aquatic  birds  but  their  prodigious  flights.  Captai^ 
liiiders  gives  us  a  eurious  calculation  of  the  number  of  sooty,  pptr, 
trels  seen  near  Port  Dalrymple  in  Van  Dieman*s  land.  The  streapo^ 
of  birds  in  close  compact  order  was  nearly  eighty  yards  in  depth 
and  three  hundred  or  more  in  breadth ;  and  it  passed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  without  interruption^  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swift- 
n^^$  of  the  pigeon. 

*  Taking 
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*  Taking  the  stream  to  have  been  only  fifty  yards  deep  by  three  huii« 
4ied  in  width  and  thai  it  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
allowing  nine  cubic  yards  of  space  to  each  bird,  the  number  would 
^mouDt  to  ope  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
birds/ 

And  be  adds,  that  eighteen  and  a  half  square  geographic  miles  of 
ground  would  be  requisite  to  lodge  tbein !  Shoals  of  diis  descrip- 
tion can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportiroity 
of  witnessing  the  multitadinoiis  masses  in  which  herrii^Sy  locusts, 
and  other  migratory  animals  are  accustomed  to  move. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  animal,  and  one  that  is  doubtless  pe* 
culiar  to  this  country,  is  a  creature  to  which  zoologists  have  given 
die  name  of  oruithorynchus  paradorus, — ^  a  quadruped  with  die 
lieak  of  a  bird,  which  is  contrary  to  known  facts  or  received  opi- 
nions'— so  singular  indeed  was  the  appearance  of  a  quadmpedV 
head  prolonged  into  the  bill  of  a  duck,  that  when  it  was  first  shewn 
to  the  late  I>octor  Shaw  of  the  British  Museum,  he  suspected 
it  to  be  an  attempt  to  impose  on  his  judgment  as  a  natundist.' 
Several  species  have  however  since  been  discovered,  and  a  very 
minute  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  one  above  mentioned  may 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1802,  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  classed  in  the  mammalia,  aves,  nor  pisres,hut  that,  if  it  belongs 
to  any  known  cla^s  iu  nature,  it  must  be  that  of  the  amphihia,  with 
which  indeed  its  habits  have  a  close  analogy :  frequenting  the  banks 
•f  fresh  water  lakes.  In  which  it  generally  resides,  it  does  not 
swim  on  the  surface,  but  walks  at  the  bottom  like  the  hippopota- 
mus or  the  turtle,  coming,  up  occasionally  to  breathe. 

Of  the  botany  of  Terra  Australis  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
and  philosophical  account  in  the  '  Gec^raphical  and  systematical 
Remarks'  of  Mr.  Brown,  (Art.  3,  of  the  Appendix.)  He  collected, 
nearly  5900  species  of  Australasian  plants,  which,  with  those  pre- 
viously brought  to  England  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others, 
furnish  materials  for  a  Flora  Terrae  Australis,  that  would  consist  of 
4S00  species,  which,  we  are  told,  are  referable  to  120  natural 
orders ;  but  it  is  wordiy  of  remark,  that  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  species  yet  discovered  belong  to  eleven  only  of  these  or- 
ders. Such,  indeed,  is  the  apparent  affinity  of  the  natural  obfects 
in  New  South  Wales,  that  one  of  the  early  settlers  (Mr.  White,  we 
think)  observes,  that  not  only  all  the  quadrupeds  are  like  opossums, 
but  that  all  the  fish  are  like  sharks,  and  that  the  land,  the  grasses 
the  trees,  and  the  animals,  possess  a  strong  similitude  that  runs 
through  the  whole  of  each  kii^dom  of  nature.  The  largest  tree 
yet  known  is  the  eucalyptus  or  gum  treee,  of  which  there  are  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  different  species^  some  of  them  of  enor- 

mou*^ 
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mous  dimensions.  '  The  eucalyptus  globulus  of  Labillardidre/ 
says  Mr.  Brown,  '  and  another  species  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Van 
Dieman's  island^  not  uufrequently  attain  the  height  of  150  feet, 
with  a  girth  near  the  base  of  from  25  to  40  feet/  Of  this  magnify 
'ficeut  tree  there  are  50  different  species  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  of  Port  Jackson.  Mr.  Brown  collected  upwards  of  30 
-species  of  the  beautiful  melaleucaf  all  of  which,  with  the  exceptioM 
of  two  species,  the  leucodendron  and  cajaputi,  appear  to  be  coni-. 
fined  to. Terra  Australis.  A  tribe  of  plants  classed  under  the  name 
of  Stackhousea  is  entirely  peculiar  to  this  country.  Of  the 
natural  order  of  Proteacea,  consisting  of  about  400  known  species, 
more  than  200  are  natives  of  Terra  Australis,  of  which  they  forth 
one  of  its  characteristic  features ;  the  various  species  of  Bankiia,  ia 
particular,  being  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Thirteen  species  of  that  singular  tree  the  casutt" 
Ttna  foitn  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  woods  and  thicketii 
of  New  Holland.  But  the  leafless  accacia^  of  which  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  species,  and  the  eucalyptus,  are  the  most 
extensive  genera  and  the  most  widely  difltisea  over  the  Coasts  of 
Terra  Australis.  *  If  taken  Jtogether,'  says  Mr.  Brown,  *  and  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  they  contain, 
calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  individuals, 
•they  are,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country.' 
As  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  vegetable  productions  are 
of  much  use  either  for  domestic  purpoi^es,  or  as  articles  of  com- 
ioerce.  A  creeping  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  species  ofsmilax,  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  gum  of 
the  eucalyptus  has  some  medicinal  virtues ;  and  the  bark  of  a  tree 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  has  been  said  to  possess  tanning 
matter,  e<}ual  to  that  of  oak  bark.  On  Chasm  island,  and  at  Cape 
Vanderlin  on  the  north  coast,  large  bu^es  were  found  covered  with 
nutmegs  ;  but  Captain  Flinders  says  they  were  small,  and  not  of 
an  agreeable  flavour,  nor  in  the  least  likely  to  come  in  competition 
with  the  nutmeg  of  the  Molucca,  islands.  The  specific  name  of 
insipiduy  given  by  Mr.  Brawn,  does  not  speak  much  in  iavour  of 
their  quality. 

-    Among  the  vegetable  curiosities  of  Terra  Australis,  was  a  pitcher 
plant,  very  different  from  the  nepenthes 

which  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  Eg}^t  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena. 

Instead  of  the  pitchers  being,  as  in  this  genus,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  leaf,  in  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  called  cephahtus 
follicularis,  they  grow  from  the  foot-stalk.  TTie  lid  is  fitted  to 
the  opening  of  the  jug  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner,  and 
is  openedahd  shut- by  a  hinge:  it  was  found  to  be  in  general  par- 
tially 
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tislly  (^iclD|  Hn'd  the  ve'ss)el  to  contain  a  pOition  of  \(^atery  ^fluid^  ii^ 
M^bich  Yinere  drowned  atits  and  flies ;  and  as  the  pknt  grew  motitly  in 
arid  situiations  where  there  was  little  soil>  it  was  thought  that  tbe 
|>itcfaQr  might  be  a  contrivance  of  nature  to  catcli  the  rain  or  dew 
for  the  sustehanfce  of  the  plants  instead  of  the  fluid  being  an  exudft-' 
lion  from  the  root  or  leaves  pf  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nepen» 
4hes  diHillatoria.  A  very  excellent  figure  of  this  plant  is  given  in 
the  Atlas  of  Charts. 

As  that  jpart  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  our  colony  usfudly 
«o  called,  is  situated,  has  now  begun  to  asisume  a  character  of  ^oDie 
importance,  we  shall  aviEul  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  iilquifHi|; 
whether,  in  a  national,  commercial,  or  moral  point  of  view,  it  is 
ever  likely  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  insftnimen- 
tel  in  the  establishment  of  it.  We  have  abundant  materials  for  such 
an  inquiiy,  but  the  journal  of  Colonel  Collins,  not  less  taluable 
for  bemg  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  calendar,  and  the  Report  of  a  Ser 
lect  CoAin^ttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  *  appointed  to  itM|u|re 
into  the  manner  in  which  sentences  of  transpoitation  are  executed/ 
^c.  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

We  may  safely  venture  to  aflirm  that  no  colony  w  as  ever  formed 
of  sncfa  bad  and  intractable  materials — ^that  no  colony  ever  had  to 
atmggle  against  so  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  as  that  which 
"Great  Britain  undertook  to  establish  in  New  South  Wales.     P(£^- 
tical  theorists  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  sending  into  distant  bar 
nishment  persons  whose  crimes  have  rendered  it  expedient  at  least, 
according  to  their  own  system,  to  put  theih  under  close  restraint.; 
but  the  government,  on  whom  die  practical  application  devolves  of 
the  measures  best  calcidated  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  to 
whom  society  looks  for  its  protection,  would  seem  to  be  eqiiaBif 
doubtful  of  the  efficacy  of  those  theories,  by  finding  it  still  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the   old  practice  of  expatriatmg  sucik' 
as  have  been  guilty  of  certain  ofiences.     It  becarme  a  quesdon/ 
however,  with  the  British  government,  a  few  years  after  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  to  what  part  of  the  woridi^ie'^ 
increasing  nomber  of  convicts  should  be  sent.      Various  sito- 
ations  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  successively  suggested  f 
but,  happily  for  the  negroes,  all  of  them  were  found  to  t^eob-"; 
jectionable.     Another  continent,  however,  jH'eaented  itself,  agmisi 
which    no    objection    appeared    to   lie.      On   this   new   Terr^ 
Australis  no  native  of .  the  old  world  had  yet  fixed  his  abode; 
The  western  coast  of  this  fifth  continent  had,  it  is  true,  been 
long  known  to  the  t)ntcfa,  iPorttigueze,  and  Spabish  navisatorsi ' 
from  its  being  little,  if  it  all,  out  of  the  ordinaiy  tract  to  Inma  ana 
China,  the  Eastern  archipelago,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacife 
ocean  ^  but  the  eastern  coast  was  the  discovery  of  ovtf  celebrated 
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€!ook;  and  Bottttiy  Bay,  oti  that  coast,  was  a  plac«  de  "tetacke 
"which  seems  to  have  afforded  him  and  his  compftniahs  much  satiK^ 
faction.  The  variety  and  tb^  luxumnce  of  the  vogetatkm  ^ol^ 
rounding  that  bay>  the  new  character  which  seemed  to  diiltitigiii^ 
both  fdttnts  and  animals^  gave  a  sort  of  6clat  to  this  part  of  NdW 
South  Wales  which  was  neither  forgotten  nor  overlooked  wteti 
the  qtostion  aroi^,--^to  what  part  of  the  world  those  unfortutiatib 
beings  should  be  transported,  whom  it  wa^s  deemed  expedient  16 
banish  from  the  knd  Chat  gave  them  birth  i 

Botany  Bay  then  was  die  spot  assifgned  for  the  establishm^tft 
^f  n  new  British  colony ;  but  so  imperfect,  as  it  afterwards  appeared^ 
M^as  our  knowledge  of  this  bay^  and  of  the  nieighbouring  country, 
that  when  Captain  IHiillip,  the  first  appointed  gov^rnor^  arrived 
4here  in  January,  178B,  with  hi^  new  colony,  consisting  of  aboitft 
]  000  persons  of  all  descriptions,  not  a  single  spot  in  the  whole  fextetft 
of  Captain  Cook's  *  verdant  meadows'  could  be  discovered,  whirls 
be  could  set  down,  in  amy  Mray,  one  half  that  number ;  ev^  sup- 
posing diem  to  have  been  well  disposed  tractable  subjects,  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  promote  the  object  in  vie^l^.  Of 
that  number,  however,  564  were  male,  and  192  female  convicts, 
who  regarded  the  new  country  as  a  second  Newgate  on  a  mok^  esc* 
tended  scale,  and  consequently  as  a  jJace  of  punishment ;  the  re^ 
mainder,  to  the  number  of  about  260,  were  cqmposed  of  tito  ^ivjl 
and  military  officers,  soldiers,  and  a  few  women  and  children. 

In  this  dilemmra  the  governor,  who  was  fortunately  a  naval  offi^- 
cer,  set  sail  with  the  Sinus,  with  a  view  of  examining  Port  Jackson 
to  the  northward ;;  his  hopes,  however,  were  not  very  sanguine  when 
he  considered  that  they  were  fixed  on  a  spot,  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation, according  to  Captain  Cook,  as  he  passed  its  entrance, 
(for  be  was  not  within  it,)  was,  that  it  might  afford  shelter  for  a 
boat.  We  may  readily  then  conceive  his  astonishment  and  delight 
on  finding,  within  the  tortuous  entrance,  a  noble  and  capacious 
bay^  with  coves  and  harbours  in  which  the  united  navies  of  the 
wond  anight  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  safety. 

To  Port  Jackson,  therefore,  Captain  Phillip  hastened  to  transfer 
tfae.^hole  of  his  new  colony.  The  point  he  fixed  upon  for  theit* 
di$enibarkation  was  at  the  head  of  a  cove  on  the  southerti  side  of 
the  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sydney  Cove.  To  this 
place  it  would  seem  he  was  attracted  principally  by  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  *  which,*  as  Colonel  Collins  observes,  '  stole  silently  along 
through  a  very  thick  wood,  the  stillness  of  which  had  then,  for 
die  first  time  SMice  the  creation,  been  interrupted  by  the  rude  souiid 
of  ihe  axe,  and  the  downfall  of  its  ancient  inhabitants'— nemns  quod 
nvila  ceciderat  4Btas. 

•Her^tbet)  the  new^  settlers  were  put  on  slipre-;  juid  from  thait 
'/     .  moment 
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momeBt  comtnenced  the  caresy  aiixietiesy  and  vexations  of  those 
wbo  were  entrusted  with  the  govemoient  of  the  new  colony^  The 
flick* were  so  numerous,  that  the  first  operation  was  to  establish 
a  hospital  for  their  reception.  Many  of  the  convicts,  who  were 
selected  to  clear  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  set  off  inst^tly 
kUojbe  woods,  others  fled  to  the  ships  of  M.  La  Peyronse  which 
had  anchored  in  Botany  Bay ;  and  others,  instead  of  assisting  to 
throw  up  huts  and  other  buildings  to  lodge  thetnselves  and  the 
stores  and  provbions,  secreted  their  working  toob ;  petty  thefts 
w^re  constantly  committed  among  themselves ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  pubUc  stores  were  robbed.  The  sailors  brought  spirits  on 
shore,  and  the  most  riotous  scenes  of  intoxication  and  debauchery 
took  place.  Robberies  of  various  kinds  continued  to  be  committed; 
and  though  a  liberal  ration  of  provisions  had  been  established 
which  gave  to  the  convict  the  same  quantity  and  the  same  quality 
that  weio  served  out  to  the  officer  and  the  soldiers,  this  impartial 
distribution  proved  to  be  no  security  to  the  public  store.  It  was 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  assemble  the  criminal  court,  which, 
by  1^7  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  66,  was  ^  to  consist  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
and  siuJi  six  officers  of  the  sea  and  land  service  as  the  governor 
should  require  to  assemble  for  that  purpose.'  One  criminal  was 
sentenced  to  death,  another  to  banishment,  and  a  third  to  receive 
500  lashes. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  new  settlement,  no  sooner  were 
they  landed  than  the  scurvy  and  dysentery  broke  out  among  the 
convicts,  and  carried  off  great  numbers;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  what  by  disease,  deaths,  and  imprisonment,  it  was  found  that 
not  more  than  230  could  be  employefd  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  cultivation ;  and  tliese  few  went  through  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  labour  with  great  unwillingness.  The  earth  had  hitherto 
yielded  them  little  or  nothing;  and  their  few  cattle,  consistidg 
of  two  bulb  and  five  cows,  by  the  negligence  of  the  keeper,  had 
strayed  into  the  woods  and,  after  a  fruitless  seisrch,  were  given  up 
as  irrecoverably  lost.  Their  stores  of  provbions  daily  diminbhin|[^ 
without  any  fresh  supplies  arriving  from  home,  were  soou  reduced 
to  a  state  of  lowness  so  exceedingly  alarming,  that  in  the  iecovi^ 
year  of  the  new  settlement,  the  dread  of  famine  stared  them  in  tfie 
face..  The  Guardian  had  been  sent  from  England  for  their  feliei 
with  two  y^rs  provisions,  stores,  clothing,  implements  of  husban- 
dry, &c.  together  with  a  supply  of  live  stock  from  the  Cape  of.GQq4 
Hope,  and  1 50  choice  fruit  trees,  which  had  been  prepared  un^^f 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  But  the  Guardian  was  wrc^li^ 
on  a  floating  island  of  ice;  and  the  first  ship  from  England  whi^h 
reached  the  colony,  after  they  had  received  intelligence  of  th|^ 
dreadful  loss,  brought  them^  instead  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  a 
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cargo  of  222  feimale  convicts,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were 
old  and  infinOy  and  more  fit  for  an  hospital  than  for  the  service  of 
an  infant  colony*  Another  transport  followed  close  on  the  heels 
of;  this  vessel,  having  on  board  £18  male  convicts,  of  wbon^  200 
were  on  the  sick  list..  Immediately  afterwards  two  other  trans- 
ports mrrived,  in  no  better  condition.  The  deaths  on  the  pajisage 
on  board  these  three  ships  were  261  men,  11  women,,  and  two 
children.  The  convicts,  it  appeared,  had  been  victualled  and  sent 
but  by  contract,  at  so  much  per  head,  not  for  those  delivered  in 
the  colony,  but  for  those  received  on  board ;  and  of  course  every 
death  was  a  clear  profit  to  the  owners.  Those  who  survived, 
were  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  Another  transport,  the 
Hillsborough,  introduced  the  gaol  fever  in  addition  to  the  scurvy  and 
dysentery  already  raging  among  the  convicts.  In  this  ship  95  died 
00  die  passage  out  of  300  embarked.  Every  comfort  that  the 
settlement  afforded  was  administered  to  the  sick ;  but  such  was  . 
the  depravity  of  those  wretched  beings,  that  in  the  very  last  stage 
of  existence  many  of  them  had  recourse  to  stratagem  in  order 
to  obtain  a  double  share  of  wine  by  assuming  different  names  and 
9^>pearances«  They  stripped  each  other  of  their  blankets,  and  the 
li^fuig'  man  watched  with  eagerness  the  moment  of  snatching  away 
tike  covering  of  his  neighbour,  even  before  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body. 

.  In  this  period  of  general  distress,  robberies  were  committed 
by  wretches  too  weak  to  receive  the  punishment  which  they  so 
justly  inerited;  the  plea  of  hunger,  which  th^ir  squalid  looks  but 
too  well  justified,  seldom  failed  to  operate  on  the  court.  It  was 
evident  d^at  neither  the  most  poignant  distress,  nor  the  want  of 
eviery  necesaary  of  life,  nor  sickness,  wrought  any  amendment  in  the 
inorab  of  the  convicts.  The  women  were  so  much  worse  than 
the  men,  that  they  were  stated,  in  public  orders,  ^  to  be  found  at 
Ihe  bottom  of  every  infamous  transaction.'  The  convicts,  however, 
wef|9  not  the  sole  msJefactors  in  this  deplorable  state  of  the  colony. 
Six  soldiers,  who  kept  sentry  over  the  public  stores,  had  contrived, 
by  means  of  false  keys,  to  carry  on  a  successful  plunder  of  them  for 
fiti  space  of  pighip  months :  the}^  were  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
tut^.  .The  Crijpiinal  Court>  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  sparing 
in  their  sentences  of  death,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  absolutely 
Hedeimy  to  jnake  a  terrible  example — it  failed,  however,  of  the 
4^r!|d/&Pe<ct.;'an^  thefts  continued  to  be  so  numerous  that  it  was. 
Sfi^eiimea  .ibupd.  pecessary  to  assemble  it  two  or  three  times  a 
nionth.  ,  1^^  i^ge  for  spirituous  liquors  was  become  so  predomi- 
li^t,  that  when  supplies  had  arrived,  and  tlie  people  were  again  put 
u|>bh„th^  f^il  ra,^o|i^.  orch^r4s>  gardens  and  huts  v^'ere  robbed,  and. 
ev^ry  ^ing' that  could  .be  procured,  even  tp  food  and  clothing,  was 
.*1!OL.  xii.  NO.  xxiii.^  c        ■  sold 
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•old  and  Mciificed  for  tbis  peraicious  beren^.  Many  of  die  frc» 
setders  were  as  strongly  addicted  to  this  abomiBaUe  vice  as  tht 
Gonvicls;  two  of  tbem  retired  Co  the  skirts  of  a  wood  to  drink 
spirita  for  a  n'ager — one  of  tbem  was  found  dead,  the  otber  nC  the 
laflfeasp. 

Ine  conduct  of  the  convicts  on  other  occarians  wns  not  emStj  to 
be  explained.    They  set  the  prison  on  fire  at  a  tiflse  when  mj 
knew  that  twenfy  criroiiials  were  confined  in  it  loaded  with  heavy 
irons,  some  of  whom  were  in  consequence  burnt  to  deadi,  and  othart 
narrowly  escaped.     They  were  compeliedy  as  diey  m^t  have  aa« 
sured  themselves,  to  rebuild  it  by  extra  labour ;  yet  a  second  time 
they  sedt  it  on  fire.    They  Itkeviise  burnt  down  &e  church,  whidif 
they  had  also  to  rebntM ;  and  set  fire  to  the  grain  which  was  in« 
tended  to  fSeed  tbem.     Many  of  them  betook  themselves  in  botfiea 
to  small  boats,  which  they  cut  adrift,  and  launched  into  the  opeB 
ocean,  wh^e  they  necessarily  perished  in  the  most  miserable  maiK 
ner.    Others  fled  to  die  woo^,  where  a  fate  not  less  deplorabto 
awaited  tbem.     A  singular  species  of  mfituation  had  taken  bcM  of 
the  minds  of  a  very  huge  portion  of  the  colonists.     Some  Iridf 
convicts,  who  had  recendy  arrived,  propagated  an  idea  that  by  tn^ 
veiling  through  the  woods  to  the  northward  ibcy  m^ht  shortly 
reach  China,  where  they  would  be  favom^bly  received,  and  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  without  labour ;  and  so  fasidk' 
nating  was  this  prospect,  that  scarcely  a  week  elapsed  without  ^ 
party  setting  off  to  walk  to  China.     These  deluded  creatures  gene* ' 
rally  contrived   to  carry  provisions  sufficient  to  enable  Aeipi  16' 
proceed  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rcfom,  tf'^tbe^^ 
should  discover  their  error;  and  the  greater  number  of 'theiA  )Mlf*' 
fered,  in  consequence,  a  miserable  death  in  die  woods.    -Of^boe 
party,  which  consisted  of  twenty  male,  apd  one  femSe  cbUvlitjf 
from  Ireland,  who  set  out  on  this  Chinese  expedition,  dihfteeck'Wm' ' 
luckily  discovered,   but  in  so  weak  and  vn^ched  ^  cdrtdkirttf,  ' ' 
maimed,  naked,  and  worn  to  the  bone  by  famine,  that  diey  iMitt' - 
with  difficulty  recovered ;  the  rest  of  the  party  had  perisb6dJ    Gmff^' 
man,  who  had  deserted  another  party,  and  returned  in  safM|y,  ^r^'^  [ 
ported  that  he  saw  upwards  of  fifty  European  skeleton*  lyii%  tti(  di(^'  ' 
woods,  of  those  unhappy  b^ngs  who  had  perished  by  famiil^^iii'*  - 
their  way  to  China.  -^ -^^    ^^*' 

Prompted  by  humanity  to  put  a  stop  to  a  species  of  iiif^;Cittitio|ir ' - 
attended  with  such  cruel  results,  the  Governor  assembled  a'iMtiV^'  ' 
of  convicts  who  were  suspected  to  be  watching  for  an  6pJ>ortuWty '  ; 
of  walking  to  tbis  land  of  promise ;  he  pointed  out  tb  theib  tb6'  hi^^  ''  "' 
vitable  destruction  that  awaited  them  if  they  still  persisbd  in'i^''-' 
attempt,  and  told  them  that,  in  order  to  convince  thend  *df  rtliJ^ '  ' 
dai^er  and  impracticability  of  proceeding  far  into  the  cWiriiSty^'Stf '  ' 

had 
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had  ordered  a  party  to  aqconipa.nj  any  four  of  them,  whotii  th^ 
should  select^  on  their  es^pedition,  as  far  as  diey  should  find  theni^* 
selves,  ahle  to  proceed^  with  what  provisions  they  could  carry.  Ac- 
cordingly, four  of  the  most  rohust  being  selected,  tliey  set  pflf,  at^^ 
tended  by  ^our  soldiers  and  three  guides.  After  ten  days  travelling 
the  Qpl4iers,s^)d  guides  returned  to  Paramatta,  ^'itli  three  of  the 
cooyict  de|mties,  who,  having  gained  the  foot  of  the  first  moun- 
taiosi!  wefe  so  completely  sick  of  their  journey,  and  of  the  hope- 
less prosit  before  them,  that  they  requested  to  return  with  the 
soldiers.  One  dduui^  however,  determined  to  persevere,  and  was  left 
with  the  guides  for  that  purpose.  They  were  out  twenty-six  daysj, 
and  returned  so  much  exhausted,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
moy^  for  some  tin^e : — the  distance  which  they  had  proceeded  ap- 
pea;i^ed  ^o  t^e,  as  nearly  as  could  be  collected  from  the  account  which 
tbej  £9vei  about  140  miles  from  Paramatta,  but  not  in  a  straight 
line^as  they  inclined  to  the  S.  W.  So  very  little  did  the  country 
afford  of  any  kind  of  subsistence,  that  they  were  several  times  oa 
the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger — a  kangaroo,  a  rat,  and  two  o^ 
three  small  birds,  wi&i  a  few  grubs,  were  all  they  were  able  to  pro^ 
<^iir9.  BcU  the  sufferings  and  the  dianger  of  the  party,  promulgated 
9S  they  were  through  &e  settlement,  had  not  the  desired  effect  of 
pr^ventin^  desertion,  and  numbers  every  year  continued  to  meet 
their  fate  m.die  woods,  and  on  the  ocean. 

The,  pix)gress  of  the  new  colony  was  also  considerably  retarded 
by  tlfe  refractory  and  rebellious  disposition  of  those  convicts  who 
had  completed  the  periods  of  their  banishment,  or,  as  die  phrase 
was,  .whpse  tiuies  were  up.  Tlie  Irish,  in  particular,  who  were 
the  :fnP9l;'iiun»erous^  were  also  the  most  troublesome.  These  peo* 
ple.l^d.^tieen  sent  to  the  colony  without  any  registers  of  the  respec- 
tivafi^lQds  .of  9ervitude  to  which  they  had  been  sentenced ;  nor 
coiiU  )^i^,.4iil  of  late  years,  ever  be  obtained.  In  consequenca 
of  ^^.ii;r^^larity;  those  who  had  arrived  one  year  claimed  their 
frec^qn  .tntt  next.  It  was  of  little  importance,  however,  to  them, 
^he^^  (h>^.:  ^  ^mes  were  up'  or  not,  except  as  it  furnished  them 
witt^^  glfijpyanp^,  for.  .which  there  was  some  ground.  When  the 
timfg^j  oi  ,t)^  fir^t  couyicts  had  expired,  they  were  told  that  no 
Qb$|f  <;i^^Would  )be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  returning  to  England, 
but  that  no  assistance  wonld  be  given  to  them  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment;, .^^tiat.th^y  might  procure  passages  Jn  ships  touching  at  the 
letd^ffiyent  {(^Jdiiey  could,  but  that  they  must  not  attempt  to  go  away 
wii^{i|^,^e,j^pvemor^  permission ;  and  that  while  they  remained 
tti^y  .yjy i^t j rC^Wl^ v^fi  tp  labour  at  the  public  works.  Men  who  have 
f^S^p^^^^^patpi^  punishment  for  acts  of  injustice  towards 
oth^^  iij^  JiMost  texUNjiipus  of  having  justice  done  to  themselves.  It 
^ra»  (lot^^ljl^V^ilU)')^  al,  that  under  such  circumstances 
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the  convicts  became  discontented,  aiid  that  plots  and  mutinies  were 
constantly  forming,  or  constantly  suspected. 

It  would  appear  however  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  of  late  years  no  difficulty  exists  among 
the  major  part  of  the  men  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  colony, 
of  finding  means  to  return  home ;  but  the  same  facility  is  not 
afforded  to  the  women,  who  have  no  possible  method  of  leaving 
the  colony  but  by  prostituting  themselves  on  board  such  shipsr 
as  may  chuse  to  receive  tliem.     The  committee  justly  observe, 

*  They  who  are  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  that  their  former  habits, 
itiay  be  relinquished,  cannot  obtain  a  return  to  this  country,  but  by  re- 
lapsing into  that  mode  of  life,  which  with  many  has  been  the  first  cause 
of  all  their  crimes  and  misfortunes.  To  those  who  shrink  from  these^ 
iheans,  or  are  unable  even  thus  to  obtain  a  passage  for  themselves^ 
transportation  for  seven  years  is  converted  into  a  banishment  for  life, 
and  the  just  and  humane  provisions  of  the  law,  by  which  different  pe-' 
xiods  of  transportation  are  apportioned  to  different  degrees  of  crime^ 
are  rendered  entirely  null.' 

Among  the  convicts,  were  another  class  of  men  M'hose  mind» 
were  never  to  be  reconciled  to  their  fate — we  allude  to  those 
transported  for  life.  When  deprived  of  hope,  existence  beconaes-' 
ihe  most  insupportable  of  all  evils;  the  captive  who  sees  raoT 
end  to  his  chains  is  careless  as  to  his  present  conduct,  and  totally 
indifferent  as  to  his  future  fate:  the  unhappy  delinquents  who 
have  merited  so  severe  a  sentence,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  those  who  superintend  the  labour  which  they  are  com- 
Eelled  to  execute,  but  in  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  feel  the 
iast  degree  of  interest ;  to  drive  such  hopeless  wretches  witl^  tl^ 
whip  is  barbarous,  and  without  it  Uiey  will  perform  no  labour.  H 
is  true,  the  Governors  have  possessed  a  power  of  granting  to  con- 
victs either  the  entire  or  partial  remission  of  their  sentence^  what- 
ever it  may  be — a  power  which  is  not  only  liable  to  great  abuse-, 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  at  times  very  much-  abused. 

*  It  is  in  evidence,'  say  the  Committee,  *  that  in  some  years  150 far- 
dons  have  been  granted ;  that  pardons  have  been  granted  to  convicts 
immediately  on  their  ariival,  without  reference  to  their  cbaraqters^r 
merits;  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  at  times  been  made  an  jnstr^ument' 
to  gain  popularity,  than  the  means  of  rewarding  exemplary  copduct  by. 
a  well-deserved  extension  of  his  Majesty's  mercy/ 

Such  were  the  materials  destined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
new  British  colony  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  wlieu,  witjb  such 
unwilling  hands,  we  take  into  account  the  vast  proportion  of^ 
bick,  the  great  number  of  deaths,  desertions  and  imprisonments, 
the  slowness  of  its  progress  is  at  once  explained.  It  ^'as  re* 
tarded  also  in  the  commencement  by  physical,  as  well  as  moraV 

causes. 
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4;a«ises.  Though  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  by  no  means  unf 
healthy,  yet  it  is  subject  occasionally  to  violent  heats,  which  raise 
die  mercury  to  105°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  in  the  shade;  at  such 
jtimes  the  leaves,  the  grain,  and  the  grass  are  parched  up,  the  birds 
•chrop  from  the  trees,  and  animals  lie  gasping  on  the  ground  foe 
3§fBnt  of  virater.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  not  unfre*^ 
4}iieiit,  and  hailstones  of  unusual  size,  stated  to  be  sometimes  six 
ipches  in  circumference,  kill  the  poultry,  and  totally  destroy  the 
corn.  Caterpillars  and  grubs  frequently  devour  the  young  graiu^ 
and  the  gardens  are  overrun  with  rats.  The  Hawkesbury  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  lie  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  coJooy,  is  sub^ 
ject  to  inundations,  which,  rising  to  the  enormous  height  .of  70  oc 
80  feet,  sweep  away  houses  and  inhabitants,  cattle,  grain,  gardens, 
^c.  leaving  behind  a  scene  of  devastation  in  which  scarcely  a  trace 
/emains  of  the  labours  of  man. 

A  settlement  had  been  formed  on  Norfolk  island,  with  a  view 
jto  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant,  which  Captain  Cook  found 
growing  there  spontaneously,  of  that  species  which  is  so  successr 
fiiliy  employed  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  also  con^ 
ludered  as  an  useful  appendage  to  the  principal  colony,  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  criminal  and  refractory  convicts.  This  dependr 
^nt  colony  was  subject  to  the  same  impediments,  bath  moral  and 
physical,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales.  The. 
soil  indeed  was  richer,  and  the  crops  more  abundant ;  but  they  were 
rendered  less  certain  from  the  prevalence  of  rats  and  grubs.  By  its 
apparent  fertility,  however,  ^nd  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
ivhich  the  br6ed  of  hogs  "increased,  the  Governor  of  Sydney  waa 
teoipted  to  send  to  it  a  greater  number  of  convicts  than  prudence 
woiild  Kave  warranted ;  the  failure  of  the  crop,  the  loss  of  a  ship 
jsent  With  provisions  for  their  relief,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
)n^8  devouring  one  another  for  want  of  food,  created  a  fs^mine  more 
dira'ebfdl  than  was  experienced  on  the  continent;  many  died  of 
hunger;  'dtid  the  rest  were  saved  only  by  the  myriads  of  birds  of  the> 
^ffin  kind,  which  can^e  from  sea  every  even'mg  in  c1qu4s  tliat  lite-r 
rally  darkened  the  air,  settling  on  the  hill  called  Mount  Pitt,  where,  iti 
de^ 'holes,  their  eggs  were  deposited  and  hatched.  Two  or  three 
ihoiisidtid  of  these  birds  were  taken  every  night,  to  whose  resting 
'  place  tiie  half-famished  convicts  were  guided  by  kqots  of  the  pine 
jtree,  which  served  as  torches  to  light  them  through  the  woods,  to  pro* 
iMre,  at  th^  expense  of  the  most  exhausting  fatigue,  a  scanty  meal 
for  the  following  day.  Though  this  was  th^  only  resource  that- 
remained  OH  the^  island,  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  were  the 
convicts,  that  they  not  only  destroyed  the  birds,  with  their  young 
^nd  their  eggs,  but  ^yen  the  holes  in  which  the  nests  were  n^ade  ^ 
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«o^  diU9 .  very  soon  deprived  themselves  of  their  sole  preservatiTe 
from  absolute  famine. 

But  better  times  succeeded.  Tliere  were  no  natives  on  Norfolk 
island,  and  those  on  New  South  Wales  were  so  few  in  number^  and 
so  little  united  among  themselves,  that,  although  frequently  trouble 
Bomef  they  occasioned  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  proereisivt^  im^ 
provement  of  the  colony ;  for  under  all  the  discouragmg  impedi* 
ments,  it  had  so  much  improved  in  1796,  tlie  eighth  year  of  its  esta- 
blishjoient,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  there  were  3939  persona 
of  all  descriptions  at  Sydney  Cove,  and  5419  acres  of  land  nnder 
jcultivatioQ ;  the  stores  and  granaries  were  abundantly  filled ;  in  the 
bouses  of  individuals  were  most  of  the  comforts  and  not  a  few  x>f 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  ^  and  the  former  years  of  famine,  toil  and  diffi- 
culty were  now  exchanged  for  years  of  plenty,  ease  and  pleasuire/ 
In  1801,  being  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  colony,  there  were  5547> 
of  whom  776  were  children,  exclusive  of  those  on  Norfolk  island, 
lunouuting  to  96I,  making  a  total  of  6508  in  the  whole  colony. 
At  the  same  time  the  ground  in  cultivation  was  5333  acres  of 
wheat,  and  3864  acres  of  maize.  The  stock  consisted  of  6757 
sheep;  1293  head  of  horned  cattle;  243  horses;  4766  hogs,  and 
1259  goats.  Eight  years  after  this,  according  to  a  statement 
given  by  Mr,  Mann,  the  state  of  the  colony  was  as  follows : 
(0356  inhabitants  of  all  descriptions,  of  whom  about  6600  were 
able  to  support  themselves — 6887  acres  of  wheat  in  cuhivatiottT- 
3390  acres  of  maize — 620  acres  of  barley  and  oats — 100  a<crei('of 
peas  and  beans — 301  acres  of  potatoes — 546  acres  of  orchai'ds  "^d 
gardens — 34  acres  of  flax,  hemp  and  hops.  The  stock  c<$iiisi^ted 
of  411  horses,  529  mares— 118  bulls,  5115  cows,  Hhd  3771"  iSeii 
—33,258  sheep— 2975  goats,  and  19,368  hogs.  Without  calHpg 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mannas  statement  of  fact^^  Mn^e 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  his  jiidgment'ininattifers 
of  opinion.  But  we  have  better  authority,  that  of  theObtntnitiee 
pf  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  returns  produced  bBfofeilii^ 
committee,  and  which  come  down  to  March^  IS'fO,  it  apj^rt 
that  the  total  population  then  was  10,454^  of  which  '5;5 13  vvere 
men,  2,220  women,  and  2,721  children;  that  of  these  from  |  to  ^ 
nvere  convicts;  that,  in  addition.  Port  Dalrymple,  and  H^batt's 
town  in  Van  Dieman's  land  contained  1>321  inhabitants,  beside^ 
177  persons  on  Norfolk  island^  which  settlement,  howev^i*,  Hias 
been  since  totally  abandoned ;  that  the  ground  actually  in  cidtp 
yation  amounted  to  rather  more  than  21,000  acres,^  arid  that 
74,000  acres  were  held  in  pasture;  that  the  Dumber  of  Itorses 
was  521,  mares  593 — bulb  193,  co>*^8  6,351,  oiffen  4,732=— ^fepep 
S3,8J«— goats  1,73  l-4iog8  8^2.    For  the  pricb  qt  pt^sfon# 
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e  must  trust  to  Mr.  Mann  ^  thiit  of  beef  is  staled  by  him  at  I5d. 
WM  pound ;  mutton  the  same,  pork  12r/.  fuwk  2s.  6d.  ii  piece,  butter 
■  pound,  milk  l|  a  quart,  uheut  Its.  a  bushel,  potatthea  Ips.  a 
. ;  greens  of  atl  sorts  plentiful  and  cheap,  lemons  6d.  a  do?;en, 
cl»«»  2(/.  B  dozen,  apples  2s.  and  pears  3s.  a  dozen.  The 
!  price  of  agricultural  labour  about  half-a-crowu  a.dai", 
laut  board,  and  u  shilling  with  it.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
ider-stated,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  in 
■  report  say,  *  that  the  expense  of  each  convict  in  the  service 
if  government  wai  about  40/.  a  year ;  and  that  a  free  lubnurer  at 
ij'dney  could  be  hired  for  70/.  but  that  he  Mould  do  nearly  nvice 
s  much  work.' 

t  would  ap{>ear  from  these  returns,  that  the  colony  i^  peculiarly 
^Iculated  for  raising  stock .  Sheep  and  hogs  in  particular  increase 
pidfy,  and  thrive  well.  An  instance  is  given  by  Colonel  Collins 
e  colonist  having  in  his  possession,  in  Ijgff,  1 16  sheep  raised 
a  single  ewe  given  to  him  by  Governor  Phillip  in  1792.  It 
IB  discovered  too  by  Governor  Hunter,  in  I79J,  ibat  the  two 
d)s  and  five  cows,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  die  settlement, 
I)  had  strayed  into  the  woods,  had  increased  enormously,  be 
telf  having  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  at  least  40,  grazing  on  the 
V  pasture  plains'  beyond  the  Nepean  river,  about  forty  miles 
1  Paramatta.  Some  doubts  being  started  whetlier  they  nt^lit 
inally  natives  of  the  countrv,  as  they  were  extremely 
vild,  a  bull  was  shot,  from  which  it  was  ascertained 
i^H  they  were  of  the  true  Cape  of  Good  Hope  breed.  On  these 
e  plains  the  herds  have  been  observed  annually  to  increase, — so 
ufh  indeed  that,  we  are  told  in  the  second  edition  of  Colonel 
il|in?'s  book,  they  amounted  in  1S03  to,  at  least,  one  thousand 
t^  ;  and  as  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  killing  them,  their 
lf:spe  into  the  woods,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
f^^miUes  at  the  time  it  happened,  is  likely  to  turn  out  one  of 
'le  most  lucky  events  that  could  have  befallen  the  colony,  as  these 
pp;ds  will  furnish  a  certain  resource  against  futuje  scarcity. 

uch  a  calamity,  however,  can  scarcely  now,  with  common  pni- 
z^f  be  apprehended.  Judging  from  the  present  state  of  the  co- 
ly^  five  should  say  that  the  crisis  which  was  to  determine  its  exist- 
ice,  is  past,  and  that  the  main  difficulties  have  been  surmounted. 
Iiere  can  noiv  be  little  doubt  that  the  population,  and  with  it  the 
IS  (^subsistence,  will  continue  to  increase;  and  indeed  we  think 
t  rather  extraordinary,  that  after  a  possession  of  five-and-lwenty 
B  there  sliould  still  exist  the  necessity  of  an  annual  call  upon 
ubiic.  By  the  accounts  laid  before  tlie  Committee  of  the 
e  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  bills  drawn  in  the  year  1810 
mouuted  to  72,600/.  being  a  great  iacrcase  upon  every  preceding 
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year/  and  it  is  added^  that  tlie  expenditure  of  the  year  1811  pro^ 
mised  to  be  still  greater.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  ofHnioBof  the 
Commitee^  that  a  removal  of  part  of  the  military  force  would  con^ 
siderably  reduce  the  expense,  and  that  in  a  population  of  ll^OOQ 
persons,  eleven  hundred  of  them  are  not  required  to  be  aoldien^ 
These  sums,  however,  are  voted  generally  without  inquiry. 

It  is  now  time,  we  think,  to  decide — whether  this  new  colony  is 
ever  likely  to  answer  the  original  ide3s  of  those  who  reconunended 
it '.—first,  as  the  means  of  converting  convicted  felons  into  good 
citizens ;  and  secondly,  as  a  colony  which,  from  its  productions  and 
trade,  holds  out  any  hope,  however  remote,  of  becomii^  advan-* 
tageous  to  the  mother  country.  The  Committee  think  ^  it  is  ma 
train  entirely  to  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  its  establishmeot.' 
'We  cannot  say  that  we  entirely  concur  in  this  op'mion.  From  all 
ike  inquiries  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  and  from  all  the  ac«> 
counts  that  have  been  published,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  consi^ 
derable  number  of  the  convicts  sent,  thither  have  been  reclaimed 
from  their  vicious  habits  of  life.  Great  numbers  perish  in  conse** 
quence  of  their  irregular  lives,  and  many  of  those  who  return  to 
•iburope  re-appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Of  those  who 
escape  to  America  we  hear  nothing  more ;  they  become  there  sub- 
jects worthy  of  the  most  ^  virtuous  and  enlightened  government  upon 
earth/  It  is  scarcely  time  yet  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
line  of  life  which  their  children  are  likely  to  take.  They  are  repre^ 
sented  as  a  handsome  well  made  race,  on  whose  education  coih 
siderable  pains  have  been  bestowed  at  the  public  expense.  It  has 
been  observed^  that  many  of  the  females  who  had  never  bcMme 
children  in  England,  become  prolific  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
some  of  them  at  an  age  deemed  generally  past  child-bearing.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  the  climate  contributes  to  this  effect^  so  mucb 
as  the  regular  life  they  are  there  obliged  to  lead — ^regular,,  at  leas^ 
ID  comparison  with  their  former  habits.  Some  of  those  who  have 
married  and  settled  have  reformed  their  lives,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  majority  both  of  men  and  women  are  become  more  de^ 
•praved  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  most  sanguine  supporter  of  the  New  South  Wales  ^ysteia 
of  colonization  will  hardly,  we  think,  promise  to  himjself  any  advaiir 
tage  of  importance  to  the  mother  country  from  the  products  wjhich 
it  may  be  able  to  supply.  We  entertain  not  the  least  doubt,  that  in 
a  few  years  there  wUl  be  a  vast  superabundance,  both  of  live  stock 
and  grain ;  the  one,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  will  contribute 
to  the  other;  and  both  are  at  all  times  marketable  commodities  ia 
Europe ;  but  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  until  they  can  afford 
■cattle  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the  hides,  and  tallo^,  they 
^unot  become  an  article  of  trade ;  and  grain  can  never  be  raised  at 
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li  price  sufficiently  low  to  find  a  liiarket  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Tbd 
same  objection  will  apply  to  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  and  the  flax, 
^ich  great  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  and  manufacture  after 
the  manner  of  the  New  Zealanders,  two  of  whom  were  brought 
over  to  instruct  the  convicts.  Naval  timber  and  hemp  are  still  lesfi> 
likely  to  find  a  market  in  Europe,  or  in  India ;  and  the  whale  fishery, 
after  repeated  trials,  has  been  given  up. 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  success  of  the  colony  may  be  attend* 
ed  with  results  highly  advantageous  to  British  interests.  It  is  aU 
most  certain  that  should  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  continue 
to  increase  in  its  present  ratio,  the  redundancy  of  its  population 
must^  at  no  very  distant  period,  either  produce  an  extension  of 
pauperism  too  enormous  to  be  supported,  or  an  emigration  fromi 
that  class  of  society  which  is  not  only  the  most  valuable,  but  th^ 
most  numerous,  the  manufacturer,  the  small  farmer  and  cottager. 
Many  of  these,  we  apprehend,  will  leave  the  country ;  and  to  perf 
sons  of  this  description,  the  colony  undoubtedly  holds  out  strong 
encouragement :  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  may  be  induced  to 
go  thither  under  the  hope  of  realizing  a  fortune  for  themselves  or 
their  posterity,  will  certainly  be  deceived ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that,  by  any  exertion,  they  will  ever  be  able  to  transfer  their  pro- 
duce toany  other  country.  But  were  it  otherwise,  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales,  extensive  as  it  is,  would 
not  find  its  ultimate  limits  in  no  great  length  of  time.  Tlie  Blue 
Mountains  are  an  impenetrable  barrier,  beyond  which  all  is  ne^rljf 
terra  incognita.  The  Hawkesbury,  the  only  river  worth  mentionf 
ii^  on  the  whole  coast,  has  its  rise  on  this  side  of  that  formidably 
obstacle^  and  is  not  navigable  above  half  way  to  it.  WhateveF^ 
therefore,  the  nature  of  the  country  may  be  beyond  these  moun- 
tains^ a  difficult  communication  by  land  and  none  by  water  carriage 
could  be  had  with  the  sea  coast.  The  want  of  harbours  and  rivers 
on  die  coasts,  and  the  barren  appearance  of  the  greater  part  of 
tbem^  are  unfavourable  to  extensive  colonization ;  and  the  remarks 
abk^  scarcity  of  human  beings^  and  of  other  animals,  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  country  does  not  aiford  the  means  of  subsists 
eace  for  many  more. 

In  stating  our  opinion  of  the  little  value  of  the  new  colony  to 
the  mother  country,  we  are  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  finding 
fault,  which'  is  always  an  easier  task  than  that  of  pointing  out  a 
remedy.  Two'  Suggestions  however  occur  to  us,  either  of  which, 
in- our  opinion,  would  be  preferable  to  the  system  of  sending  cri- 
minais  to  this  great  penitentiary-house  at  the  distance  of  more  thaa 
5000  leagues — at  an  enormous  cost — and  for  no  good  purpose. 
Our  first  project  is  that  of  making  a  present  of  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Americans,  'v^ho  now  eagerly  steal  them  away 
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from  ihe  colony,  in  every  vessel  ihat  touches  tbere.  This  would 
be  beneticial  lo  ihe  cunviols,  and  not  disadvuntageous  ta  the 
United  Stales.  In  the  fii-si  place,  it  would  be  a  piodigious 
^living  of  human  life '.  it  k  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  fiiiinbeTB 
who  have  pcrisliecl  in  our  r»eiv  colony  by  the  hand  of  the  execatimi^r, 
merely  for  stealing.  Now  all  such  would  be  saved  to  the  state  of  ' 
Kentucky,  where  there  is  no  law,  or  to  that  of  Peusylvania,  wh«ra 
*  there  is  no  gallows.'  It  is  no  harm  there,  to  step  over  s  man's 
Snake-fence  into  his  orchard,  '  to  taste  if  his  peaches  be  ripe/  or  ' 
into  Wh  cellar,  'to  try  if  his  beer  be  lit  for  tapping;'  these  are  but 
neighbourly  freedoms  which  are  exceedingly  agreeable  and  en- 
dearing, and  which  would  suit  the  convirls  to  a  miracle.  There 
too  the  Irish  redemption- men  might  at  all  times  indulge  the  pro- 
rJ^tisity  of  taking  a  walk  tltrongh  the  woods  lo  China,  and,  instead 
of  becoming  skeletons  themselves,  procure  a  comfortable  livelihood 
by  making  skeletons  of  others  ;  for  the  '  humane  and  pious  peo^e 
of  Pittsburgh'  have  a  stock  purse  which  is  open  to  all  who  shall 
bring  them  the  '  scalps  of  Indians,  provided  they  have  both  cars  on/ 
and  provided  they  are  caught  '  before  the  I5lh  of  June.'* 

Our  second  lemedy,  which,  to  be  quite  serious,  is  perhaps  the 
better  of  the  two,  is  to  keep  our  transportable  convicts  employed  at 
home ;  to  set  them  upon  the  cultivation  of  our  wastes ;  and  to  give 
them  an  immediate  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  a 
remote  and  permanent  interest  in  a  part  of  the  soil  which  they 
improve.  On  the  wide  and  desolate  waste  of  Dartmoor,  for 
example, — where  a  magnificent  building  which  has  cost  the  nation 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  already  erected,  and  which, 
together  with  the  new  town  that  it  has  created  around  it,  must  fall 
to  ruin  when  ihe  American  war  ceases,  unless  appropriated  to  some 
such  use — we  can  discover  no  violent  objection  to  making  in 
effort,  at  least,  to  conveil;  an  unprofitable  tract,  (in  which 
there  is  no  want  of  soil  or  water,)  into  corn  fields  and  meadbws. 
Two  thousand  convicts  thus  employed  would  add  to  the  natiomd 
stock  by  their  productive  labour — two  thousand,  sent  to  New 
South  Wales,  would  cost  the  public,  for  their  passage,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a-year  during  the 
term  of  their  transportation,  without  adding  one  farthing  to  the 
national  wealth,  or  becoming  a  whit  m4#e industrious  or  moral  than 
tlieywere  the  day  they  left  the  hulks.  Yet  in  the  establishment  of  this 
colony,  from  which  so  little  good  has  arisen  or  ia  likely  to  arise>  we 
have  already  expended  2,500,000/.  sterling;  one  tenth  part  of  which 
would  have  subsisted  at  home  the  whole  number  of  convicts  that     i 
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Have  beeDigatBod  to  the  iiatftMi  by  tbek  labour.   rT^.^WH/e^  s^iii 

MPDald  li^ve  iadoisied  and  brought  undar  cultUtdon.^iO^SyOCX).:^ 

ef^wmfeeiandB,  and  raised  subsisteaciB  for  60,dOO>|)eo(ie.  Jie^^^.ia 

ilewiSou^'  Wales  k  has  been  wasted  ob  6(X)0  WQjEt^a^c^^gsf^v 

*  pOttgbfi^iwetheii  to  abandon  the  aettlementto  wh^t^Kfr  Of|ti^ 

dakse  t»  tfliba^t  &^«-By  no  means.     We  think  4t:an  .ajd\(9in^g^r  tQ^t 

woikliati  lacge> thai  Englishmen  and  thfe  English. lai>gva^j^^9^1 

tpheadtimnselves  over  every  garter  of  the  giobe^  with^lht  e:|9^* 

timi«f  Anserica;  hnt  vre  would  have  them  to  be  J^gli^bpeiifPf 

g»od^^^:chara€ier|  of  decent  and  iudastrk>os,babitS|^iotr-pon{df^ 

Cd1o£s.    Of  such,  we  would  l?y  all  means  encourage  tb^jen)igrat;^>n 

torrNcMr  Sooth  Wales.     Inducements  are  not  wanUKigrthf9re  j^r 

wspectaUe  settters,  who  can  command  a  lildepcopiirty^ajid.^ltitO 

•rxaild  be  satisfied  with  securing  the  mere  comforts  of  life.  ^  Wi^ 

lew   deductions,    the   cUmate  may  be  considered  as  gopd;  r;^ 

sew  inhabitants  are  subject  to  no  particular  diseases,  SufK  SMcIxas 

]>iKxseed  firom  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  The  sky  is,  in^generj^, 

clear  and  bright,  the  spring  and  autumn  like  the  finest  supam^  jd^s 

m  England.     In  winter  the  temperature  never  descends,  .tp^  the 

Ibeezing  point,  though  the  snow  lies  on  the  Blue  Mom^tai^.  ^.  !Il^e 

unlive  qmidrupeds  are  all  innocent,  and  few  noxious  animals  $^afiy 

description  are  found  in  the  country.     V^etation  is  ra|u4y  a^dtbe 

irfia^of  the  native  plants  beautiful.     Timber,  though  not  ped^ps 

of  the4affistideKcription,  abounds  for  mechanical  and  domestic  piir* 

jpcnes.  (tr[%ere  b  plenty  of  coal,  of  iron,  and  of  ^sopperrr  pleisty 

iMjgeod^xlay  and  earths  for  pottery..    The  hop^plant  thrives  weU^ 

liaiid^barley  ynelds  abundantly.    In  short,  we  believe  there  are  few 

)fl£>the  aetf^sa^ries^  of  life  diat  naay  not  >be  procured  in  New  South 

nW^hs^iiiaw  ilhat  may  not  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  an  in- 

iiduitriou^  family.  

rtf/JSibowtfer  it  be  the  intention  of  government  to  encourage  the 
liisMln^  oft^ieM«  South  Wales,  either  wi^  persona  of  respectability,  or 
vttdvicts,  or  both,  some  permanent  system  should  be  adopted,  which 
bdoes:  wM  appear  yet  to  have  been  the  case.    ■  Otoe  governor  leapt  the 
.yitoi^iacts  tronstantly  employed  on  the  public  buildings,  and  in  cul* 
iivatinglaiidon  government  account;  another  lent  them  out  to  work 
iikxt  the  settlers;  one  made  them  work  by  task  and  job,  another  by  day* 
mrork ;  one  governor  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, '  that  long-tried  good 
eonduct  should  lead  a  man  back  to  that  rankki  society  which  he  had 
.  fdHeited,randdo  away,  in  as  far  as  the-case  would  admit,  all  retrospiect 
3106  former  bad  conduct;'  whilst  another  would  in  no  instance  per- 
mit convicts,  whatever  their  conduct  might  be,  '  to  hold  places  of 
trust  and  confidence,  or  even  to  come  to  the  government-house.'  We 
had  naval  governors  and  military  'lieutenant-governors  squabbling 
'    ''  with 
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• 
i^i'ith  each  other,  aiid  setting  the  example  of  insubordination  atnoi^ 

those  who  were  in  want  of  no  incitement  to  mutiny  and  insurrection^ 
The  convicts  by  one  were  allowed  to  turn  traffickets,  and  another 
permitted  the  settlers  to  desert  their  farms  to  set  up  shops,  or  re- 
tail spirituous  liquors ;  whilst  the  governors  themselves  entered  into 
farming  speculations.  One  instance  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  of  a  grant  of  land  of  1000  acres  being  made  by  a  go* 
vemor  to  the  person  appointed  to  succeed  him,  who,  on  assuming 
the  government,  returned  the  complimient  by  making  a  similar  grant 
to  his  predecessor.  (Report  of  Com.  p.  8.)  One  allowed  soldiers 
of  good  character  to  become  settlers ;  apother  refused  altogether 
this  indulgence.  Injustice,  however,  to  those  who  have  exercised 
the  functions  of  goveniment  in  the  new  colony,  it  must  be  ad<4 
mitted  that  they  appear  to  have  been  actuated  generally  by  a  zealous 
desire  to  promote  its  welfare  and  improvement,  though  all  were  not 
equally  fortunate  in  the  issue. 

The  very  formation  of  a  committee  to  inquire  will  be  pro* 
ductive  of  good ;  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find  by  its  report^ 
that  the  whole  system  with  regard  to  the  convicts,  has  '  gradually 
been  amelioratad,  and  particularly  of  late  years  since  the  coloi;]^. 
appears  to  have  attracted  a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of  govenw 
roent  than  it  did  for  many  years  after  its  foundation.'  Their  mode 
of  transportation  is  so  much  improved  that  the  committee  state  it 
to  be  unobjectionable:  and  they  further  state,  as  a  proof  of  the 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  that  from  the  year  1191^ 
to  1801,  of  :3833  convicts  embarked,  385  died  on  board  the  trans- 
ports, being  nearly  I  in  10;  but  that  since  1801,  of  2398  eiii^ 
barked,  52  only  have  died  on  the  passage,  being  1  in  46.  The 
Transport  Board  takes  up  the  vessels,  the  Victualling  Board  sup^ 
plies  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  voyage  and  nine  months  aftefi* 
wards,  and  medicines  are  sent  from  Apothecaries'  Hall.  Thi 
owner  of  the  vessel  provides  a  surgeon,  who  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  who,  over  and  above  his  salary,  is  paid 
a  gratuity  of  JO5.  6d.  for  every  convict  landed  in  New  South  Wal6i- 
The  instructions  to  the  master  are  very  particular ;  if  be  disobeys 
them  be  is  liable  to  be  mulcted,  or  to  a  prosecution ;  if  his  conduct 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  he  receives  a  gratuity  of  50/.  '  These 
are  regulations  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  true  humanity. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  transport  with  convicts,  a  general  return  is 
called  for  from  the  free  settlers  of  the  quantity  of  land  each  has  in 
cultivation,  and  the  number  of  men  wanted.  The  artificers  are 
generally  reserved  for  the  government ;  those  who  have  been  in  a 
high^  situation  in  life,  have  tickets  of  leave  given  to  them,  which 
allow  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  exempt  them  from 
all  compulsory  labour ;  similar  tickets  are  given  to  men  unused  to 

active 
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active,  employment;  tbe  remainder  are  distributed  amongst  the 
ftettlers  as  servants  and  labourers.  The  convicts  in  government 
employ  work  in  gangs,  under  an  overseer  to  each,  from  six  in  tbe 
morning  till  three  in  the  aftef  noon ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  their 
QWn ;  tbey  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense* 
Neither  the  overseer  of  a  gang,  nor  the  superintendant  of  several 
gangs,  has  any  power  of  inflicting  punishment ;  the  sitting  magistrate 
of  the  week,  at  Sidney,  may  order  a  punishment  not  exceeding  twenty-* 
five  lashes>  and  a  bench  of  three  at  least  may  extend  it  as  far  as 
dOO  lashes^  or  the  culprit  may  be  sentenced  to  work  in  the  gaol* 
gang  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  hi  the  evening. 

The  convicts  distributed  among  the  settlers  are  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodged  by  them ;  their  hours  are  the  same  as  for  the  public ;  or  they 
work  by  task,  and  have  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  themselves  : 
the  master  cannot  punish  them,  nor,  if  a  magistrate,  order  them  to 
t>e  punished,  but  must  have  recourse  to  another  magistrate.  It  wa& 
satisfactorily  proved  before  the  committee,  that  when  thus  domes- 
ticated in  families,  removed  from  their  former  connections,  and 
brought  into  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  the  chance  of  refor- 
mation was  much  greater  than  when  they  w€;re  worked  in  gangs. 

Great  abuses  formerly  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  female 
servants,  who,  on  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  were  received  by  them- 
rather  as  prostitutes  than  as  servants ;  but  of  late  years  marriages 
have  become  more  frequent,  and  a  restraint  has  been  put  upon  that 
indiscriminate  distribution  which  once  prevailed.  The  committee 
differ  entirely  from  Governor  Macquarie  in  thinking  that  female  ton- 
victs  sent  out  are  a  great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colony ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  such  women  as  these  were  tlie 
mothers  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  now  existing  in  the  co- 
lony ;  and  that  from  such  a  stock  only  can  a  reasonable  hope  be 
he{d  out  of  increase  to  the  population,  upon  which  increase,  here, 
as  in  all  infant  colonies,  its  prosperity  must  in  great  measure 
depend.  They  attribute,  and  we  think  very  justly,  the  present 
prevalence  of  prostitution  to  a  deficiency  of  women ;  and  they  sug-* 
gest  the  expediency  of  permitting  in  ^11  cases  the  wives  of  male 
convicts  to  accompany  their  husbands  into  exile,  as  the  most  el^i- 
t^I^  way  of  providing  the  eolony  with  women,  and  one  which  may, 
with  advantage,  be*  much  extended  beyond  the  present  practice : 
ihe  permission  is  now  only  granted,  ^nd  that  seldom,  to  the  wives: 
of  men  transported  for  life  or  for  fourteen  years. 

To  those  convicts  who,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  which 
they  had  been  sentenced,  chuse  to  t^ettle  in  New  South  Wales,  a, 
grant  is  made  of  forty  acres  of  land,  if  the  party  be  unmarried,  but 
if  married,  of  something  more  for  the  wife  and  each  child ;  imple* 
i^nta  ^n4  i^tock  are  ^Isq  s^yaaced  to  theju^  and  th^  are  victualled 
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from  ike  permanent  stores  for  eigfateen  uontibs :  and  by  this  iminU 
genoe  an  opportumty  is  given  of  establishing  themselveaiMt  ,iiido«» 
peiideqo^  and  by  proper  concitiet  ot  gaining  a  respectable  phopm 
so^ty;  and  it  is  gpatitying  to  learn,  ^XHn  the  report  of  tbe  ooai^ 
mitlee/  that  such  instances  have  occurred,  though  thej  ilr&  Utt? 
exceptions  from  the  general  conduct  of  l^e  convicts.  <     •  >  * 

The  charts,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  decon^ve  and  illiMH 
trativfe  part  f of  the  work  are  very  o-editable  to  dU  conceimeA.  Of 
this  pari,  the  cfirection,  we  brieve,  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  to  wbcmi  Captain  Flinders  expresses  his  warm  acknow- 
ledgments, havii^  found  in  him,  what  many  others  have  founds  *  m 
friend  and  patron/—-^  Such,'  says  he,  ^  he  proved  in  the  commence* 
m^iitof  my  voyage^  and  in  the  whole  course  of  its  duration ;  in  tbe>^ 
distMsses  which  tyranny  heaped  upon  those  of  accident,  and  after 
they  were  overcome/  Long  may  this  patron  of  science  hive  K» 
distribute  his  bounty  and  bis  benefits,  and  to  assist  unproteoteik 
genias !  for  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  we  know  not  where  to^ 
find  the  man  who  could  worthily  replace  him. 
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AnT.  II« — ^«    -^  Letter  from   Pari$,    to   George  i^etr^,  E^. 

JJy  the  Rev.  John  Cbetwode  Eustace.     8vo,     pp.  98, 
S.  Paris  in  180^  and  in  1814.    By  th^  Rev.  William  Sheph^4< 

8vo.     ppv284..  ,.    .jf|,,,;. 

3.  Mon  Joui'nal  de  Huit  Jours;  or,  the  History  ^jO,\W^^f^J^^.. 
Absence^  from  Maidstone,  and  of  a  Visit  to  France^  ^%\i^\Sexi^  ^ 
iembery  1814.    By  tbe  Re^.  W.  K.  Wake,  A.  M.  Cm^M  W^  n, 
said  Pj^rish,  and  Vicar  of  Backwell.     8vo.    pp.  .37.  ,j    .\\  r.   ^>(  t 

4.  A  Visit  to  Paris,  in  June,  1814.   By  Henry  Wans^}f,r?^,;|^^  y„^ 

F,.A.S,  .8vo.    pp.129.  ^  ..:.-=■:>  :irc>io^. 

5.  Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister  during  a  To^4rtQ:Pr^ps^i^f^.  ,~^^[ 

April  md  May,  1814.  ^  l«n¥).    pp.  170..       .  /.    ^Mn^-o  >ui 

6.  The  Picture  of  Paris;  or,  Stranger* s  Guide  to  jhe  Jf-TA^^I^^.v 
Metropolis.     By  £dwar4  Plaa!;a>  ]^q.     12mo,    PP-^^4W     ,*ii] 

0|UR  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  'tidesjiAalF>!c . 
'  precede  this  article,  because  they  have  probably  tbemseWes  mA  k 
the  epidemic  curiosity  of  the  last  eight  months,  and  wiU>*  haw  >  ^i 
been  prepared  to  expect  tliat  many  of  the  happy  persons  whok  w6rfe<T-v 
enabled  to  indulge  their  taste  by  a  visit  to  Paris,  would  haveth^.i .) 
generosity  to  register  And  report  their  remarks,  for  tbe  b€HeiU:^o£:t  I 
&eir  less  foitunate  friends  at  home.  .     <  .\  '  >  -  .^'(i 

But  we  grieve  to  say,  thai  the  results  of  this  communicative vdbr  .^^ 
position  iiave  iK>t  been  answerable  to  the  generous  intentioafr^^ofc^^be^  - 
tourists;    for  nothing  can  be  mope  unsatisfectory  and  meagr«| 

^  than 


than  ^1  1^  tecMnts  \lAiick  we  love  seen  of  thess  eiscQrflbnSii 
Mk  BuslttGe'fi  4elter^  indeed^  is  that  of  a  man  of  sen^e  and>  obrf:j 
seiirttlk)*!  hiit>  iti^merely^  ai  it  purports^  a  lettet  .to  a  fneiid>.aii4^>« 
giv«B  a^^verf  i^tght  and  hasty  sketch  of  what  he  hs»  seeiii  cakulatad . 
rather  tD  baffie  than  to  satisfy  curiosity <  Ib  his  account  however, 
of  what  he  saw,  vrefifid  accuracy  and  trudi,  aMin  liis  expression 
of  hie  diMghts  and  feelings,  judgment  and  discrinunatioOi 

Mr.  Skepfaerd  as  much  more  minute  and  particular ;  bat  faeha* 
bad  the  ^o^KkiesB  to  enliven  his  details  by  a  great  deal  of  smart  iiH 
accuracy;' and  though  he  is  not  incommunicative  of  such  observa«« ' 
lions  as  he  could  pick  up  in  coiFee-bouseSi  he  is  laudably  CBXtt^l 
not  4o  incur  the  responsibility  of  setting  up  for  one  of  tbosedec^' 
thittketB,  who  consider  it  necessary  that  every  object  diey  seediouU 
excite  an  image  in  their  imaginations,  or  add  an  idea  to  their  ior 
teliectttaJ  stock.  We  are  accordingly  inclined  to  believe,  that  no 
nmii  could  have  seen  more  or  thought  less,  in  the  same  space  of 
time^  ikmi  Mr.  Shepherd ;  and  as  seeing  sights  must  be  the  great 
object  of  a  Parisian  tour,  and  as  thinking  is  a  dull  and  homely 
occupation,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Shepherd  s 
work  will  have  a  certain  kind  of  popularity,  and  that  a  great  many 
persons  will  find  in  him  a  very  congenial  tourist. 

Not  but  that  diere  is  a  drawback  on  Mr.  Shej^erd's  claim 
to  favour  with  even  this  class  of  readers ;  as  he  takes  care  |4 
inform  us  in  his  journal,  that  of  some  twenty  days  or  thereaboutf 
which  he^pent  in  Paris,  he  was  a  considerable  part  of  aconsiderab|e 
number  ^6tm7y  employed,'  as  he  happily  expresses  it,  *  in  readinig[i' 
in  th^*^  Biblioni^^tte  rHaiionahy  or,^  to  speak  the  dialect  of  the  day^ 
in  fliie  &bKotti<^qub  Royale*  (p.  128.)  What  books  these  ivere 
that  Bf^busily  enifrfiiyed  Mr.  Shepherd,  whether  they  were  such  as 
he  d^iml  iitiit  ^liii  in'  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  or  of  Che- 
ford  and  C^bridge,  or  even  in  that  of  the  Liverpool  Institution^ 
he  d^eifti^t  WoiHn  tts ;  but  we  caniiot  but  lament,  for  the  sake  of 
his  gentlje  readers,  that  so  many  :valuable  hours  of  his  Parisian  life 
were^sjient  in  these  severer  and  anonymous  studies. 

The  intiitiatfa>n  whieh  Mr»  Shepherd  gives  us,  that  it  is  only  m 
compliaiioeiWith  the  fashion  of  the  day  that  he  substitutes  the  t^tle 
of  S^liotkAqueMoysDie  for  that  of  Bibhoth^ue  Nationale,  has,  even 
fronrdiisiinacourateidissenting  divine,  a  little  surprized  us.  We  have  ^ 
readt^  thalj  /thia  ooHqctipn  was  commenced  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Chadea)¥.'iaadsubsB^tMnt]y  enlarged  by  bis  successors,  kings  of 
France^raadfiavtacularlyb^r  Lewis  XlVt  XV,  aod  XVI ;-— Aat  fron» 
the  year  137Q,  down  to  179^9  it  waa  known  as  the  Biblioth^que 
du  ^Abi^'mlfaat^during  the  ten  years  of  the  republic  it  was  callef) 

ss;!>»y:)in    hf.,:    -  ♦  Hidnaiilft  Abr6g6,  tom.^L  p^S36.  ;t  : 

auiJj  Biblio- 
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Bibliothique  Nationale ; — that  it  afterwards  assumed  the  style  of 
Imptriale;  and  we^  therefore,  can  hardly  understand  what  Mr* 
Shepherd  means  by  saying  that  the  resumption  of  the  old  title  of 
Royal  is  a  mere  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wake's  journey  would  appear,  from  its  title,. to 
have  been  the  shortest  and  most  rapid  that  has  been  detailed 
to  the  public  since  Jonas  Hanway's  time.  A  visit  to  France  of  one 
week !  Prodigious  celerity :  but  the  reverend  curate  and  vicar  really 
does  his  expedition  injustice ;  he  might  more  properly  have  called 
it  a  visit  of  five  days,  for  he  landed  in  France  oa  Tuesday  night 
and  left  it  again  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Our  readers  will  be  anxious 
to  know  by  what  vehicle  our  divine  travelled,  and  the  arrow  of 
Abaris,  the  hippogriff  of  Astolfo,  and  the  balloon  of  Moi^olfier 
"will  all  occur  to  his  imagination.  But  to  relieve  them  from  the 
painful  curiosity  which  they  must  now  begin  to  feel  as  to  the  eiteot 
and  mode  of  his  flight,  we  proceed  to  inform  them  that  his  ^  Visit 
to  France'  is  only  a  pleonasm  or  grandiloquacity  for  a  trip  Arom* 
Dover  to  Calais,  from  Calais  in  die  diligence  to  Boulogne,  and  from 
Boulogne  back  to  Dover :  and  we  must  own  that  the  ongaalk 
amazement  excited  by  the  title-page,  how  our  author  could  have 
seen  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  has,  by  our  perusal  of  his  paair 
phlet,  been  changed  into  a  more  permanent  wonder,  how^  in  ^  liuit 
jours,'  any  man  of  common  sense  and  observation  should  have  seen 
so  little,  and  fancied  that  he  had  any  thing  to  tell. 

But  of  all  our  travellers  Henry  Wansey,  sen.  Esq.  Fellow  9f 
the  Antifjuarian  Society ^  is  by  much  the  most  original,  and  wft 
may  add,  instructive ;  for  his  work  certainly  relates  circomstmcct 
of  which  we  have  never  heard  or  read  before,  and  which  every  otfaat 
tourist  has  altogether  overlooked.  A  few  extracts  from  ^  work 
of  this  learned  gentleman  will,  we  presume  to  think,  gratify  omr 
readers  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  (even  though  they  sheidfl 
have  lately  visited  Paris)  will,  we  are  satisfied,  convey  to  .them 
hiformation  on  several  curious  and  important  points  of  wbiciii  ^lamf 
are  at  present  totally  ignorant.  // 

Tlie  very  first  night  he  entered  Paris,  he  intimates  that  be  had  the 
good  fortune  (which  certainly  never  happened  to  any  other  travtHer) 
of  seeing  the  celebrated  '  Talma'  perform  in  ^  one  of  Moli&re'a 
plays  ;'*  but  on  this  and  other  occasions  (pp.26, 70)  Mr.  Wansey  ob^ 
serves  upon  and  laments  one  very  singular  '  defect  of  the  stage,  whiofa 
is  that  the  same  scene  continues  through  the  whole  play;'  .^\&def€ci 
however  is  counterbalanced  by  the  curious  circumstance  ^  of  tlMt 
performers  being  in  general  very  perfect  in  tlieir  parts.'  •  i 

*  Oil  a  subsequent  night,  however,  he  seudy  his  son  George  to  see  tliis  dibtingaislieii 
actor  '  p^tfi/ in  trogerfy.'  (p.  7  SJ.) 
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On  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Column  of  the  grand  ^rmy  he 
hat  discovered  a  curious  fact — the  Latin  inscription  has  been  hi- 
therto understood  to  mean  that 'the  German  war/ which  it  celebrates, 
'  was,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;' 
and  we  have  always  heard  that  the  column  was  three  years  in  buildr 
iqg ;  but  our  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  in  his,  transla- 
tion, iac<)uaints  us  that,  not  only  the  campaign,  but  the  column  itself  ^ 
bfttso  r^ievos,  statues  and  all  were  finished  in  three  months  ! 

But  the  originality  of  Mr.  Wansey's  mind  does  not  display  it- 
self merely  in  translation  and  chronology ;  some  of  his  architectural 
aod .  topograpliical  observations  are  equally  curious :  he  expressly 
etate»,  for  instance,,  that  the  pont  de  Jena,  which  all, the  world 
btts  erroneously  gone  on  mistaking  for  a  stone  bridge,  is,  in  truth, 
like,  die  pont-d'Austerlrtz,  an  iron  bridge  with  five  iron  arches, 
(p.  39,)  and  he  also  places  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  (pi  40i)  which  every  one  will  agree  is  a  prodi- 
^us  improvement  to  that  edifice. 

The  citizens  of  London  will  be  proud  to  hear  that  '  the  Palais 
Royal  is  exactly  the  same  fprm  as  the  Royal  Exchange ;'  but  their 
pleasure  will  be  a  little  damped  by  Mr.  Wansey's  subsequent  obser- 
vation^ that  it  is  so  indeed,  '  except  that  the  Palais  Royal  is  an  ob- 
long s^juare  and  five  times  as  large.'  (p.  42.) 

Mr.  Wansey  seems  to  doubt  our  power  of  ^  judging  his  agreeable 
sensations  on  entering  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre',  but  we 
lliiak  he  has,  by  a  slight  hint,  enabled  us  perfectly  to  appreciate 
his  taste ;  for  he  classes  ^  Rubens  and  Guido'  together,  and  assures 
lift  that  ^  of  the  works  of  these  tzvo  alone  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred.'  (p.  49.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  arch  of  triumph  of  the  Carousel, 
he  incideotally  makes  a  very  curious  discovery.  He  says  the  bronze 
horses  ^  are  led  by  two  golden  Victories  as  lar^e  as  life.^  (p.  60.) 
He  does  not  state  by  what  means  he  has  ascertamed  the  exact  size 
^  d  living  Victory  :  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  if  these  Victories  are 
»o  largei"  than  the  life,  the  real  size  of  a  Victory  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  tnsn  or  woman  in  these  degenerate  times. 

•Mr.  Wan6ey  also  acquaints  us,  (but  we  think  with  some  symp- 
forlis  of  ^his  own  personal  dissent,)  that 

*'ftic  Fn^ticil  aflfe'ct  to  be  Grecians,  affirming  that  the  Athenians  had  a 
jJltfte  whith  they  called  the  Tbuileries,  which  word  is  of  the  same 
tteaning  ^  Cemari€X)s*  ;  and  they  also  say  that  their  taste  for  statuary 
IMd  sculpituns  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well 
as  their  love  of  spectacles.'^— p.  61. 

These  facts,  however,  and  particularly  that  of  spectacles  having 
beiBn  known  to  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Wansey  appears  to  doubt,  and 

*  Sic  in  orig. 
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does  not  affirm  of  his  own  authority,  but  observes  that  these  tilings 
'  are  asserted  in  a  book  published  as  a  guide  to  strangers  at  Paris^ 
by  a  Monsieur  F.  M.  Marchand^  which  has  undergone  repeated' 
editions' ;  so  that  at  least  the  statements,  surprising  as  they  are, 
have  not  yet  been  contradicted. 

At  the  theatre  dn  Vaudeville  Mr.  Wansey  is  much  amused  by 
certain  *  small  pieces,  which  turn  on  some  wit  or  pleasantry,'  and  . 
in  this  class  our  learned  antiquary  reckons  the  story  of  '  Cupid . 
and  Psyche.' — (p.  69.) 

He  of  course  takes  care  to  visit  the  bate  as  he  calls  it,  of  Chaa- 
mont,  where  the  greatest  slaughter  took  place  on  the  famous  SOth  ' 
of  March,  but  singular  to  say,  though  it  was  only  now  the  1  (^th  of 
June,  our  disappointed  tourist,  instead  of  finding  '  some  vestiges 
of  a  battle/  could  not  even  see  ^  any  dead  bodies'  still  lying  on  the 
spot.     *  Indeed,'  he  adds, 

^  The  only  discovery  we  made  was  of  a  large  plantation  of  black 
currant  trees  with  unripe  fruit  upon  them,  of  which  I  suspect  the 
French  make  very  free  in  the  composition  of  their  light  wines/ — 
(p.  71.) 

This  discovery  is  important  indeed,  and  should  put  Englirimiea 
on  their  guard  how  they  drink  light  ^i^rench  wine,  because  there  y^  - 
it  seems,  reason  to  suspect,  that  abundant  as  grapes  appear  to  be 
in  France,  the  people  are  so  perversely  malicious,  that  they  goi 
to  the  incredible  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing  with  them  large 
quantities  of  unripe  black  currants  from  the  plantation  of  Chan* 
inont. 

Of  the  Pantheon,  or  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Mr.  Wansey  ao*-.,. 
quaints  us  that 

*  It  is  built  after  the  form  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  thai  of  Virf 
tue  and  Honour,  implying  that  you  must  pass  through  the^r«^  before 
you  can  arrive  at  the  last* — (p.  78.)  ' 

This  is  altogether.new  to  us,  and  we  fancy  v^ould  be  a  maitt^ 
pf  some  wonder  to  '  Mr.  Sufflot,  upon  whose  plan,'  Mr,  Wanseiy 
admits,  a  little  after,  *  this  poble  building  was  erected.*    .  ,  , 

Jn  the  vaults  under  this  church  ,.i,''- 

^  Are  apartments  and  niches  capacious  enough  to  receive  v  two  'Ctr . 
three  thousand  interments: — there  are  already  many*  deposited  there^" 
as  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  Clarke^  de  Lasnes,  and  twenty  mocs^- 
whose  names  I  forget.'— (p.  78.)  .    ■■  j:^- 

Here  we  must  take  the  liberty,  for  the  first  time,  to  doubt  Mr.' 
Wansey's  accuracy,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  Clarke  is  yet  ao; 
intermenty  as  he  has  been  seen,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Mr,^' 
Wansey's  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  walking  about  Paris,  to  all  apr^ 


*  Intermeats,  scilicet.  '  ^ 
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pearanee  as  alive  as  ever:  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  attempt 
at  deception;  and  very  probably  Clarke — though  he  endeavours  to 
carry  the  thii^  off  by  bluster  and  gasconade— is,  as  Mr.  Wansey 
affirms,  actually  dead  and  buried. 

In  addition  to  his  admirable  written  description  of  the  Pantheon^ 
Mr.  Wansey  has  adorned  his  work  with  an  etchhig  of  the  great 
porticO;^  of  iis4iich  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  drawn  with  such 
arcbkectural  taste  and  accuracy,  that  the  base  line  of  the  pediment ' 
is  not  much  more  than  double  the  perpendicular  height. 

But  we  must  reluctantly  withdraw  our  particular  attention  from 
Mr.  Waasesf ;  we  have,  we  think,  quoted  enough  to  convince  puf 
readers  that  he  is  the  most  entei^ining  of  travellers ;  and  that  fot : 
accuracy  and  profundity  of  observation,  for  acquaintance  with  > 
French  manners  and  habits,  for  deep  skill  in  the  ancient  languages,  > 
and  for  taste  and  judgment  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Mr.  Wansey  is  ; 
an  bonour  to  our  country  at  large,  and  a  particular  ornament  to 
tint  learned  body,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  > 

Tlie.  ^  Letters  of  a  Lady  to  her  Sister'  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be,  lively  and  rapid  tittle-tattle  for  the  use  of  the  fair  sex.  Compared 
widi  die  works  of  her  competitors,  that  of  our  young  lady  (for 
yoang^  and  handsome  she  gives  us  reason  to  presume  her  to  be) 
may  claim  considerable  merit.  She  is  more  lively  than  Mr. 
Eustace;  much  more  accurate  and  profound  than  Mr.  Shepherd  ; 
aad  though  she  falls  short  of  the  learned  originality  of  Mr.  Wansey, 
she  almost  equals  the  velocity  of  Mr.  Wake.  Her  account  of  the 
king's  visit  to  Notre  Dame,  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Paris,  may  be 
givoi  98  a  feir  specimen  of  her  pow^s  as  an  author,  it  certainly 
does  credit  to  her  feelings. 

f  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  tickets  presented  us  for  the 
catbedral'  of  Notre  Dame,  where  we  sat  at  our  ease. 

*  Soon  after  eleven,  every  one  began  to  be  anxious,  and  listening  to 
every  sound.     About  one  o'clock,  we  heard  the  distant  roll  of  cannon^ 
whic^.  increased  until   the  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitcti  of  expectation.     Gradually  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the  excla- 
mations of  the  populace   were  heard,  swelling,  until  the  burst  of 
applause,  the  cries  of  Vive,  Vive  le  Roi !  gave  us  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  procession  was  near.     At  a  quarter  past  two  it  arrived. 
N«v€r  can  I  forget  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  my  heart !    The 
sacredness  of  the  place  was  no  restraint;  but  every  heart,  every  voice 
exclaimed  as   they   entered,  "  Vive,  Vive   le   Roi  V    Tlie  cathedral 
echoed  with  the  bursts  of  applause  and  delight. — Many  ladies  threw 
Aemselves  on  their  knees  as  the  king  passed,  and  all  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs.    When  the    "  Domine,  salvura  fac  Regem"   began,  which 
was  not  onty  performed  by  the  choristers,  but  joined  by  the  whole  con- 
gr  .>hridn,  it  was  more  deeply  affecting  than  I  can  describe.     Unin- 
teJrJsted  as  it  might  be"suppQsed  that  I  felt,  I  wept  like  an  infant;  and 
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^sjj^t^  7A  krxerelj  in^>  die  ieelic js  oi  the  mnnifm  as  aaj  Fienchiuaii 
h.  V>tr»  Dacie/— fp.  50.  51..  5-2. 

Tltt:  Fktore  of  Paris  b  a  mere  mapaal :  translated  for  dieiQoat 
paitfrofOj  X.  Marchaud's  '  Cooductenr  de  Pm»;'  h  is,  iiowcwary 
nuKfa  leift  ^aloabie  than  that  work,  and  yet  cocts  twice  or  thrice  as 
Moch, 

Ihnia^  tfau*  ^iren  our  readers  a  swiwnary  of  what  they  are  l# 
eMpett  from  each  of  these  tourists,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  iw* 
form  them  of  what  they  are  to  expect  to  see  iii  die  city  of  Pari^ 
or  Uj  endeavour  to  supply  from  our  own  sources  the  information  in 
which  the  works  under  review  may  appear  deficient;  but  there  are - 
two  or  three  other  points  connected  with  this  sut^t,  upon  which, 
€rven  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  think  some  observations  may  be 
expected  from  us. 

So  opinion  appears  to  have  been  more  general  throughout  Bu- 
rope,  than  that  the  city  of  Paris  has  been  prod^onsly  increased  in 
extent,  convenience^  and  magnificence,  under  the  re^  of  Buona- 
parte. Now  this  we  find  great  reason  to  doubt :  even  in  Mr. 
Eustace's  cursory  oliser\'ations  there  are  adduced  some  vetf 
strong  facts  to  the  contrary ;  and  as  the  gpod  taste  and  judicious 
improvements  of  Buonaparte-are  now  almost  the  only  topics  of. 
praise  on  which  his  admirers  venture  to  expatiate,  it  is  worth  whil% 
for  the  sake  of  moral  and  political  truth,  to  inquire  a  little  into  At 
justice  of  thi»  reputation,  and  the  foundations  on  ^irtiich  it  ute 
raised. 

And  first  let  us  hear  with  what  ind^nation  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepbsrd 
repels  even  an  insinuation  against  this  portion  of  Buonaparte's  fame. 

*  Wednejiday  morning,  June  29th,  whilst  I  was  medittiting  before 
breakfast,  upon  the  wonderful  embellishments  which  had  been  made 
by  Huonaparte  in  every  part  of  the  city  of  Paris  which  I  had  visitodi 
ye<»terday,  my  servant  brought  me  the  Journal  de*  Dtbats.  On  peril- 
hm%  this  paper,  I  was  disgusted  by  a  time^sernMg  diatribe^  written  by  a 
artfiin  Amaniy  Duval,  who,  in  an  essay  on  Fountains,  has  the  meaa- 
nrM,  in  the  very  view  of  the  edifices  which  give  a  practical  and  palpa- 
ble contradiction  to  his  assertion,  to  state  as  matter  of  reproach,  that 
Buonapiirte  *  riavoit  pas  la  passion  de  hdtirJ  Had  this  wretched  scribbler 
called  into  question  the  good  taste  of  the  Ex-emperor,  he  might  at 
least  have  found  room  for  argument :  but  to  say  that  he  had  no  passion 
for  building  out-herods  herod  in  point  of  hardihood  of  assertion^ 

On  this  spirited  and  well-bred  passage,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  before  we  proceed  farther>  aud  we 
think  we  nhall  shew  our  readers,  that  if  scurrility,  ignorance,  and 
fnUeliood  can  entitle  a  writer  to  the  epithet  of  *  wretched  scrib- 
bler,* it  is  assuredly  not  M.  Duval  who  deserves  it. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  attend  t6  the  facts  of  this  case,  as  it  will 
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eitabte  them  to  forni  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd  did  not  peruse,  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  any 
essay  on  Fountains^  for  it  contained  none.  He  did  tioi  read  any 
work  of  *  a  certain  Amanty  Duval/  for  there  i$  no  such  person ; 
— there  is  indeed  in  Paris  a  literary  man  of  the  name  of  Amaury 
Duval ;  not  a  wretched  scribbler,  but  a  respectable  man  of  letters, 
long  known  as  editor  of  th^  D6cade  Philosophique,  and  other  works ; 
but  M.  Amaury  Duval  did  woif  write  the  supposed  article  in  the  jour- 
iMtl.  M.  Duval  did  indeed  write  descriptions  and  notes  to  Moisy's 
engravinigs  of  the  Fountains  of  Paris ;  but  in  these  descriptions  and 
notes  the  words  reprobated  by  Mr.  Shepherd  do  not  exist :  and  if 
diey  bad  existed,  they  could  hardly  be  called  mean  and  tint&- 
serving  as  they  were  written  during  Buonaparte's  reign.  Now  what 
do<^s  oui'  reader  think  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd's  veracity  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats  of  the  29th  of  June, 
diere  was  a  kind  of  critique  upon  the  work  of  Messrs.  Moisy  and 
pHval,  written  and  signed  by  a  M.  Boutard;  in  which  he,  Boutard, 
lays  that  ^  though  the  Emperor  wished  to  emulate  other  mon* 
datchs,  and  particularly  Louis  XIV.  in  magnificent  edifices,  yet  he 
had  tumself  no  real  taste  or  passion  for  building.'  An  assertion 
rabderate  in  its  expression,  and  perfectly  supported  by  the  facts 
«vhieh  M.  Boutard  adduces.  To  all  this  it  should  be  added,  that  Mr. 
Shepherd  professes  to  pique  himself  on  his  accuracy ^  for  the  better 
ensuring  of  which  he  wrote  his  tour  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and 
h6m  this  journal  it  appears  that  it  was  on  the  second  morning  aftei* 
bis  arrival  in  Paris,  and  before  he  had  been  farther  than  the  Louvre^ 
that  he  ventured  to  accuse  an  inhabitant  of  Paris  of  not  being  ac- 
ftttinted  with  his  native  town,  and  embellished  his  accusation  with 
m  the  bfundertng  billingsgate  wliich  we  have  quoted. 

In  Mr.  Shepherd*s  decided  opinion  of  the  greatness  of  Buona- 
parte's architectural  performances,  Mr.  Wansey  seems  to  coin- 
cide;  but,  more  cautious  than  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  antiquary  pro- 
duf^es  bis  authority,  which  is  no  less  than  that  of  an  old  soldier, 
*  who  showed  and  explained  these  things  (viz.  some  projected  im- 
provements) to  us,  and  observing  our  admiration  and  astonishment, 
exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  sir,  the  Emperor  has  done  more  noble  things  in 
ten  years  for  the  advantage  of  Paris  than  all  our  sovereigns  for  a 
century  past !"  * — (p.  30.) 

Kut  M.  F.  M.  Marchand  (Mr.  Wansey's  friend,  the  Conducteur 
de  TEtrangter  i  Paris)  goes  still  farther,  for  he  informs  us  at  the  end 
cf  a  catalogue  of  works  performed  by  Buonaparte,  that 

*  In  considering  so  many  wonders  performed  in  so  few  years  in  th« 
midst  of  the.  most  extensive  wars,  as  if  in  the  bosom  of  profound  peace, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  great  man  who  created  them.     He  may  say 
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with  regard  to  Paris  >vhat  Augustus  said  of  Rome,  lateritiam  accepif 
marmoream  reliqui;  but  grateful  posterity  will  say  of  him  "  greater  than 
Augustus,***  &c.  &c. — (p.  12^.) 

In  tlie  same  strain  were  all  the  speeches  of  his  ministers,  the  pa* 
ragraphs  of  his  gazettes,  and  the  panegyrics  of  a  host  of  native  hire- 
lings and  foreign  dupes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  auda- 
city with  which  the  delusion  was  supported  and  spread,  was  well 
calculated  to  astonish  and  overwhelm  all  opposition :  perfect  and 
triumphant  as  the  organised  system  of  fraud  and  falsehood  was^  in 
all  Buonaparte's  proceedings,  we  frankly  own  that  the  audacious 
falsehoods  relative  to  his  share  in  the  architectural  embellishment 
of  Paris,  throw  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  We  have  just  had  the 
testimony  of  M.  Marchand,  that  Buonaparte  found  Paris  brick 
jand  left  it  marble :  and  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  plans  of  Paris 
give  us  the  sites  and  names  of  the  magnificent  works  which  he  has 
erected,  and  tliat  the  print-shops  are  crowded  with  engravings  of 
his  *  M  onumens  de  Paris/ 

Our  untravelled  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  for  what  we 
nevertheless  assure  them  is  the  fact,  that  many  of  these  monuments 
are  not  yet  erected,  nay,  not  in  progress ;  and  the  stranger  who, 
trusting  the  guides  and  the  print-shops,  goes  in  quest  of  the  palace 
or  the  fountain,  will  often  find  either  a  piece  of  waste  grouiid  with- 
out any  preparation  for  buildings,  or  a  few  loads  of  stones  collect- 
ed, and  a  few  lines  traced,  as  it  were  of  foundations. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  one  of  these  little  collections  of 
prints  with  which  the  minions  of  the  tyrant  endeavoured  to  de- 
ceive, not  the  stranger  alone,  but  even  the  people  of  France.  It 
contains  txcenty-nine  views  of  public  edifices  or  places  in  Paris ; 
of  these,  mneteen  were  built  before  the  revolution ;  of  the  other  ten, 
jfive  have  been  built  by  Buonaparte,  but  of  the  remaining  five,  two 
are  not  half  finished  and  three  not  at  all  begun.  Yet  the  whole 
are  represented  as  completed^  and,  by  M.  Marchand  and  all  sucfa 
writers,  attested  as  monumertts  of  the  genius  of  the  emperor. 

What  public  works  has  he,  in  fact,  finished  in  Paris,  and  of  what 
utility?  The  column  in  the  Place  Vendome — the  little*  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Carousel — a  continuation  of  the  quays— a  dozen  of 
fountains,  and  the  four  bridges  des  Arts,  de  la  Cit^,  d'Austerlitz^^ 
^nd  de  Jena. 

To  the  column  it  would  be  false  and  wretched  criticism  to  object 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  utility ;  a  fine  specimen  of  art,  a  monu« 
ment  of  gloi-y,  is  in  the  noblest  sense  a  work  of  utility;  bat  all  that 
is  Buonaparte's  in  this  monument,  namely,  its  purpose,  its  site,  a^d 
the  deviation  from  its  model,  we  dislike  ;  its  purpose,  for  it  is  a 

"^^ ..III  l>_l._l  ■!■  , ^__  ■___---     -  -     I         1 "  '     ' 

♦  As,  in  comparison  with  the  arches  of  Lewfa  XIV.  the  French  very  justly  call  it^ 

«aere^ 
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mere  tribute  of  )iis  personal  vanity  to  itself,  and  its  site,  because 
it  embarrasses  the  Place  Vendome,  a  small  octagon,  into  which 
only  two  streets  open,  instead  of  being  erected  in  the  adjoining  Place 
de  Louis  XV.  which  affords  the  noblest  situation  perhaps  in  Eu- 
rope for  such  a  monument.  The  design,  every  one  knows,  is  copied 
from  Trajan's  column — the  only  deviation  is  miserably  for  the  worse ; 
namely,  the  clumsy  '  calotte^  with  which  it  is  surmounted. 

The  arch  of  triumph  in  the  Carousel  it  is  impossible  to  see 
without  being  disgusted  with  the  vanity  and  bad  taste  of  which  it  is  a 
monument.  The  Buonapartists  call  it  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  a  parody :  utility  or  pro- 
priety it  has  none ;  because,  though  just  at  the  entrance  of  a  great 
palace,  one  can  hardly  contrive  to  pass  under  it,  widiout  going  out 
of  the  Way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  doing  so.  Its  composition 
is  the  most  perplexed  and  artificial,  and  its  materials  and  decoration 
the  most  tawdry  that  can  be  imagined.  White  marble  and  greeu 
marble,  stone  pillars  with  metal  capitals,  leaden  Victories  and 
bronze  horses,  Grecian  allegories  and  French  grenadiers,  are  all 
jumbled  together  to  form  this  paltry  trinket,  which  reminds  us  of 
jLord  Hervey's  description  of  Chiswick,  that '  it  was  too  small  for 
use,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch-chain:'  and  to  crown 
Ae  ridicule,  this  triumphal  arch  is  stuck  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
square  of  buildings,  from  the  first  floor  windows  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  looked  down  upon. 

On  the  summit  of  the  arch  stand  the  Victories  aforesaid,  lead- 
ing the  famous  Venetian  horses,  which  are  yoked  to  a  car  of  gilt 
lead,  destined  to  receive  a  gilt-leaden  statue  of  the  emperor;  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  this  intended  statue  is  described  in  one  of  the 
French  descriptions  of  this  monument,  as  already  existing,  is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  the  style  of  Buonaparte's  flatterers  : 

.*  Les  deux  figures  qui  retiennent  les  chevaux,  le  char  et  la  Jigure 
qiion  doit  y  mettre  etque  la  reconnoissance  y  place  deja,  sont  en  plomb 
acre.* 

Thus  it  would  seem,  that  the  future  statue  was  already  finished, 
and  an  abstract  idea  is  described  as  being  actually  cast  of  molten 
lead. 

A  still  more  amusing  and  characteristic  trait,  is  the  calembourg 
to  which  this  absent  statue  gave  occasion — *  Oi  est  done,'  said  a 
spectator,  pointing  to  the  empty  car,  ^  oil  est  done  Napoleon — le 
char  I'attend  V  (charlatan.)  It  must  be  owned  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  the  busy  and  tawdry  presumption  of  the  author 
of  this  arch  by  a  more  appropriate  name ;  and  for  such  a  mounte- 
bank there  could  be  no  titter  stage  than  this  building. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  taken  down  ;  in  its  present  po- 
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skion  it  offends  alike  the  eye  of  loyalty  and  good  taste,  and  common 
sense  and  common  decency  equally  demand  its  removal. 

'  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Quays  of  Paris  are  among 
its  principal  beauties,  but  it  is  equally  true  thatlhey  are  altogether 
the  design,  and  in  much  the  greater  part  the  work  of  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns ;  Buonaparte  has,  indeed,  continued  those  works,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  Lewis 
XV,  for  constructing  a  quay  from  the  Pont  Royal  to  the  Es- 
planade of  the  Invalides,  and  a  farther  continuance  of  this  work 
round  to  the  Pont  de  Jena  was  projected  and  begun.  But,  really, 
it  is  not  by  such  works  as  these  that  the  lofty  title  of  ^  Creator  of 
Paris'  is  to  be  vhidicated.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  extravaganfly 
extolling  the  Bourbons  for  an  improvement  so  obvious  in  its  con- 
ception and  so  easy  of  execution ;  and  yet  all  Europe  is  to  ring 
with  Buonaparte's  praises  because  he  has  executed  some  hundred 
additional  yards  of  his  predecessor's  plan ! 

Of  the  fountains  which  he  has  erected,  there  is  but  one  deserving 
of  any  praise,  that  of  the  Boulevard  de  Bondy  near  the  Porte  St. 
Martin ;  all  the  rest  are  either  grossly  absurd  or  absolutely  mean ; 
and  this  very  subject  of  the  fountains  affords  a  very  striking  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  has  been  *  praised  for  labours 
not  his  own.'  ^ 

M.  Moisy's  book  of  the  engravings  of  Les  Fontaines  de  Paris 
(which  we  have  already  mentioned)  is  adorned  with  a  fine  en- 
graved frontispiece,  with  this  inscription  in  capital  letters,  *  nol- 

VELLES  FONTAINES  e'rIGe'es  A    PARIS  DEL'oRDRE  ET  PAR 
LA    MUNIFICENCE  DE    NAPOLEON  LE    GRAND;'   and  then  fol- 

lo\i^,  in  small  characters,  ^on  y  a  joint  toutes  celies  existentes  ante- 
rieurement  d  son  rigne.' 

Now,  our  readers  will  scarcely  believe,  that  of  upwards  of 
eighty  fountains,  of  which  this  fine  book  gives  views  and  descri[>- 
tions^  not  one-fourth  part  has  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Napo^- 
leon ;  upwards  of  sixty  attest  the  magnificence  and  good  taste  of 
the  kings,  less  than  twenty  belong  to  the  emperor ;  of  which,  as  we* 
have  said,  almost  all  are  in  a  style,  which  the  notes  of  this  very 
work  admit  to  be  wretched ;  and  here  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
80  far  is  M.  Amaury  Duval  from  meriting  Mr.  Shepherd's  blunder* 
ing  accusation  of  being  '  time-serving,'  that  he  deserves  great  crer 
dit  for  the  good  taste  and  courage  with  which,  in  a  work,  which  his 
coadjutor  appears  to  have  dedicated  to  the  emperor's  vanity,  he  has 
told  the  honest  truth,  that  few  of  his  fountahis  are  fit  to  be  seen, 
and  the  great  majority  are  only  little  spouts  good  for  nothing  but 
filling  water  buckets.  Of  that  dedicated  to  Dessaix,  in  the  Place 
Dauphine,  even  his  hireling  writers  acknowledged  that  '  6lev6e  d  la 
g4oire  d'un  grand  capitaine  elleparait  peu  digne  de  sa  destination ;' 

and 
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and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  nK>i*e  striking  instance  of  Mi^f 
promise  and  mean  performance  than  in  a  decree  published  by  Bck>^ 
naparte  at  Mosco  for  erecting,  in  front  of  the  stately  chtircb  of  Saii^ 
Sulpice  at  Paris^  that  little  buildings  devoid  of  all  character  aatf 
proportion^  which  his  imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  denominate 
the  Fountain  of  Peace,  Here  also  it  is  proper  to  add,  as  ilkistFati4iF<i 
of  \m  taste  in  public  monuments,  that  he  had  erected  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires  a  statue  of  De^saix,  -so  extravagantly  bad,  that  it  was^ 
by  his  own^  order,  planked  up  from  the  public  view  and  indignatf(^fi> 

Let  us  now  examine  his  four  bridges.  Le  Pont  de  la  Git6  re- 
places an  old  wooden  bridge  which  connected  the  islands  de  hi 
Cit6  and  St.  Louis.  Louis  XV.  by  his  letters  patent  of  April, 
1769^  destined  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch  for  this  sitixa* 
tion — fiuoimparte  has  built  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  composed  <rf 
stone,  timber,  iron,  and  plaster,  in  so  bad  a  taste  as  to  be  offensive 
to  the  eye,  and  of  such  wretched  executioii  that  long  before  he  wa» 
exiled,  it  was  condemned  and  shut  up  as  impassable. 

The  Pont  des  Arts  is  composed  of  stone  piers,  iron  arches,  and 
wooden  planking,  and  intended  for  foot  passengers  only ;  of  whom', 
however,  no  great  number  make  use  of  it ;  deterred,  probably,  hf 
a  toll  by  which  the  *  mumjicent  Napoleon  the  Great'  endeavoured 
to  reimburse  his  expenses.  As  an  object  of  taste,  nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  can  be  much  worse  than  this  little  bridge,  either  with  re- 
gard to  its  effect  on  the  river,  or  as  compared  with  tlie  solid  ardii- 
tectural  masses  of  the  Louvre  and  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations, 
as  a  communication  between  which  it  is  placed. 

The  Pont  d'Austerlitz  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  as  that 
of  Jena  is  at  the  western,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  attribute 
both  to  Buonaparte's  vanity  ratlier  than  to  a  sense  of  their  utility, 
as  the  remoteness  of  their  situation  (they  are  actually  out  of  town) 
renders  ^em  of  little  comparative  use  at  present.  The  Pont 
d'Ai»sterlitz  is  composed  of  stone  piers  and  iron  arches,  and  as 
an  architectural  object  is  far  from  handsome ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Pont  de  Jena,  which  is  the  only  stone  bridge  with 
which  Buonaparte  has  adorned  Paris,  is  a  very  tine  work.  Its 
situation,  though  not  essentially  conducing  to  public  convenience,  is 
well  chosen  with  reference  to  the  point  of  view,  and  we  readily 
admit  that  it  forms  a  noble  entrance  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Of  the  new  portico  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  (tlie  Chamber  of 
Deputies,)  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  striking  effect  as  seen  from 
the  Pont  Royal  or  the  opposite  quays;  but,  as  a  French  critic  has 
very  well  remarked,  *it  is  quite  incongruous  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
building,'  and  yon  too  plainly  see  that  it  is  a  portico  *  which  leads 
to  nothing.' 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  works  executed  by 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte — no  very  magnificent  catalogue,  considering  the  om- 
nipotence of  despotism,  and  the  absolute  contempt  with  which 
SucHiaparte  overleaped  all  public  forms  or  private  rights  which  could 
iinpede  the  execution  of  even  his  wildest  intentions.     Of  those  in 

SirogresSyOr  in  imagination,  we  shall  not  have  much  to  say  :  a  palace 
or  the  king  of  Rome,  of  which  the  foundations  even  were  not  laid, 
but  of  which  we  are  told  *  Paris  was  already  proud,' — A  triuno- 
phal  arch  at  TEtoile  de  Neuilly,.  begun  in  1806,  but  not  yet  car- 
ried as  high  as  the  spring,  of  the  arch — A  column  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  of  which,  (though  the  prints  of  it,  as  of  the  rest,  are  already 
pi^blished,)  not  even  a  stone  is  laid ;  and  in  fact  the  intention  was 
not  a  column,  but  an  obeUsk: — A  bronze  elephant,  (who  wa8;to 
spout  through  his  trunk  water  which  was  to  be  supplied  from  a 
castle  on  his  back,)  of  which  the  model  in  plaster  is  finished, — ^A 
north  gallery  between  the  Thuilleries  and  Louvre,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  is  built,  and  which,  if  ever  completed,  must  be,  from 
the  want  of  parallelism,  and  symmetry  between  the  buildings  which 
it  is  to  unite,  awkward  and  incongruous,''^ — A  temple  of  glory  on 
the  site  of  the  Madelaine  ;  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  preparations  for  that  church  commenced  by  Lewis  XVI. — ^AU 
these  our  readers  will  see  are  little  more  than  the  useless  abortions 
of  the  man's  vanity,  and,  except  the  exchange,  the  four  or  five  new 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  new  wine-market,  none  of  the  unfinished 
works  pretend  even  to  public  utility:  the  removal  of  the  slaughter- 
houses from  the  city  took  place  under  the  administration  of  Sar- 
tines,f  and  the  merit  of  that  arrangement,  though  arrogated  by  Buo- 
naparte, belongs  to  him  no  more  than  the  building  of  the  Louvre. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  to  believe  appearances,  Buonaparte  built 
not  only  the  Louvre,  but  all  Paris  ,*  for  he  has  every  where  caused 
his  monogram,  that  is,  the  letter  N,  to  be  placed ;  and  the  works 
of  Henry  IV.,  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  have  been  scraped  and 
painted,  and,  every  where,  within  and  without,  covered  with  the 
ensigns  of  Buonaparte :  never  was  jest  more  true  than  that  to  which 
this  profusion  of  his  monogram  gave  rise, '  //  a  des  N  mis  par-tout  J'i^, 
He  had  the  astonishing;  insolence  to  cause  to  be  inscribed  on  the 


*  This  was  commenced  under  Louis  XW.  but  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
incongruities  alluded  to.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  Boutard,  that  thi»  new  gallery  will 
encumber,  rather  than  adorn,  the  Carousel ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  left  this  esplanade  open  to  the  arcades  of  tiie  Rue  de  RivoU, 

t  •  Paris,  Dec.  15, 1764. 

Since  the  first  of  this  month  all  the  slaughter-houses  have  been  removed  to  the  Isle 
dea  Cvgnes,  below  the  captal :  from  time  immemorial  the  butchers  used  to  slay  and  pre- 
pare the  meat  on  the  Qnai  des  Gevrcs,  one  of  the  most  populcjus  parts  of  the  city,  and 
tlie  regulation,  uow  at  last  effected,  has  been  nearly  a  century  in  agitation.*-*- Vide  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1764. 

X  The  lady  tourist  blunders  this  jest  into  '  N  tit  mis  par-tout :'  a  version  of  it  whicK 
it  is  impossible  the  could  havQ  heard  nrom  a  Parisian* 

Lou^vre^ 
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Louvre,  '  Napoleon  finished  the  Louvre' ;  though,  in  fact,  ifUki 
not,  and  is  not,  finished,  and  his  additions  to  that  building  vrere 
iQconsiderable,  one  of  the  greatest  being  a  church  dedicated  b^ 
forehand  to  Saint  Napoleon.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  audacity 
(which  we  observed  upon  in  a  former  Number)  of  claiming  for  him 
the  praise  of  having  planned  and  executed  the  works  at  Cherbourg, 
which  had  been  planned  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  in  progressive  exe- 
cution under  his  successors. 

These,  then,  are  the  claims  of  Buonaparte  to  the  title  ofGitfi  atob 
OF  Paris  ;  a  city  in  which  Europe  admired,  before  he  was  bonr, 
almost  every  edifice  which  at  this  hour  is  worthy  of  admiration: 
quays,  bridges,  fountains,  monuments,  triumphal'arches,  templet 
and  palaces,  before  which,  in  number,  utility,  taste  and  splendour, 
the  half  dozen  tawdry  ostentations  of  Buonaparte  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Wansey,  and  such  persons,  are  astounded 
by  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  wonders  which  the  ex- 
emperor  collected  there ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  deny 
riiat  he  spared  no  exertion  of  robbery  and  rapine  to  increase  this 
collection;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  design  of  a  national 
museum,  or  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the  galleries  df 
the  Louvre,  (thickly  as  he  has  covered  the  ceilings  with  N  N,)  be- 
longs not  to  Buonaparte.  This  had  long  been  the  destination  of 
the  Louvre,*  and  tliough  the  Parisians  may  thank  Buonaparte's 
«word  for  the  possession  of  the  Apollo  or  the  Transfiguration,  they 
must  not  attribute  to  his  genius  and  taste  the  design  or  foundation 
of  tiiis  national  collection. 

Let  us  not,  -however,  be  misrepresented  as  falling  into  the  con- 
trary error  to  that  which  we  reprove.  We  do  not  deny  that,  ini 
Buonaparte's  time,  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of 
Paris  and  of  France  :  a  few  commercial,  and  a  great  number  of 
military  MK)rks  have  been  accomplished  ;  two  or  three  canals,  many 
roads,  and  some  bridges,  have  improved  the  internal  communication 
of  the  country;  and  in  Paris,  one  or  two  new  streets  have  been 
opened,  the  markets  have  been  multiplied  and  rendered  more  com- 
modious,  and  tWb  oTlhree  of  the  works,  which  he  has  erected  in  that 
city,  contribute  to  its  splendour.  He  also  repaired  and  refur- 
nished, ^br  his  own  use,  several  of  the  royal  palaces  which  the  revo- 
lution had  devastated  ;■  and  his  selfish  ambition  rendered  him  the 
instrument  of  great  advantages  to  France  by  obliterating  the  traces 
of  the.  Revolution,  and  bringing  back  the  public  mind  to  sentiments 

•-The  inferior  galleries  had  even  been  appropriated  by  letters  patent  of  Henry  TV. 
for  the  residences  and  workthops  of  men  of  science,  and  artists  of  all  descriptloDs-r-^a 
nianificeuee  which  they  enjoyed  under  his  royal  successors.— Vide  P^o^tto/  Pescnpt. 
if  Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  159.  y  "-  ^ 
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ef  legitittiate  and  orderly  government.  But  praise  to  thb  athonnf, 
or  of  this  kiud^  is  not  \\'hat  Buonaparte  and  his  partisans  defiiand ; 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  no  concession,  which  truth  will  perfliit 
U8  to  make,  will  satisfy  their  presumptuous  arrogance. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  opinion  of  so  respectable  and  cotiipeteti^ 
SI  judge  as  Mr.  Eustace  coincident  with  that  wliich  we  have  formed, 
anid  though,  on  some  points,  we  cbfier  from  him,  we  can  safely  rcf^ 
commend  his  observations  on  this  subject  as  the  most  just  of  any 
tfiat  we  have  seen.  With  a  few  remarks  which  this  gentleilfian  has 
madef  on  the  manner  and  character  of  the  modern  Parisians,  w^ 
1^11  conclude  an  article  which  has  grown  under  our  hands  t0  3 
length  diat  we  did  not  contemplate  at  the  outset. 

*  Has  the  Revolution  altered  their  ancient  habits,  or  are  they  still 
the  same  good-humoured  and  lively  people,  proud  of  themselves,  arid 
indulgent  to  others,  content  with  the  amusement  of  the  day,  with  little 
foresight  or  retrospect,  polite  and  attentive,  always  desirous  to  please, 
and  not  uiifrequently  very  pleasing  ? — Alas !  no,  my  friend — so  many 
deeds  of  blood,  so  many  sx:enes  of  misery,  so  many  3rears  of  mililarjp- 
oppression,  and  such  a  familiarity  with  injustice  and  slaughter,  must, 
be  supposed  not  only  to  have  checked  the  native  sprightliuess  of  thft 
race,  but  to  have  instilled  into  it  a  considerable  portion  of  gloom  and 
ferocity/ 

In  these  observations  we  can  only  now  express  our  general 
concurrence  ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  have  some  future  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  national  character, 
and  of  considering  what  its  effects  are  likely  to  be  on  European 
Society. 


Art.  III.— The  Works  of  the  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Cowper;  includingthe  Series  edited,  with  Prefaces  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  the  most  approved 
Translations.  The  additional  Lives  by  Alexander  Chalmers,. 
F.S.A.  In  21  vols.  Royal  Octavo.  London:  Printed  for  all 
the  Booksellers. 

IV^R.  Chalmers's  collection  of  English  Poets,  which,  impel*- 
^^  feet  as  it  is,  exceeds,  in  bulk  and  in  value,  all  that  have 
preceded  it,  tempts  us  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of 
English  poetry.  In  this,  as  in  our  laws  and  institutions,  however 
it  may  have  been  occasionally  modified  by  the  effect  of  foreign 
models,  a  distinct  national  character  has  predominated.  It  is  ffic 
highest  branch  of  literature, — the  highest  effort  of  the  human  ttiihd„ 
—and  it  is  that  also  in  which  England  may  proudly  diallepge 
competition  with  the  world. 

Little 
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Littlfs  refle^oa  can  be  inquired  to  p^ceive  how  much  tlie 
poetry  of  every  country  mii8t  be  influenced  by  its  language.  There^ 
are  some  ravage  tongues  in  which  verse  of  any  kind  must  be  iaof 
possible, — that  of  the  Five  Indian  nations  for  instance,  ib  which 
Sayanertserio  taggwaghnereaghsheagh  stands  for  Good  Lord  deli- 
ver us,  and  A  Prayer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men  is  rendered  Yondadr 
dereanaiyentdaghkweanietha  Siokniyagodaweaghse  Onwehogough* 
The  excellent  Eliot  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  this  language; 
but  to  render  Pavid's  Psalms  into  metre  in  such  a  l^i^uage 
would  require  as  much  inspiration  as  to  have  writtea  them. 
This  is  the  mere  ore  of  speech,  which  must  be  refined  before  it  can 
be  ductile  enough  for  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of 
refining  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  there  are  civilized  nations  who^ 
have  rendered  their  tongue  incapable  of  the  highest  species  of 
poetry,  by  subjecting  it  to  capricious  rules.  Thus  the  beauty  of  ft 
poem  in  Chinese  depends  entirely  on  the  selection  of  the  charac- 
ters, not  on  the  expression^  or  the  arrangement  of  sounds ;  it  is  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear ;  and  a  blind  Mandarin  is  as  much 
bereft  of  any  pleasure  which  he  mi^t  derive  from  verse,  as  a  deaf 
one  is  of  the  delights  of  music.  But  we  need  not  go  to  China  for 
an  example  :  the  unfitness  of  the  French  for  heroic  poetry  is  ac- 
knowledged every  where  except  in  France, — ^and  even  there,  it  has 
been  confessed  by  Fenelon,  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  by  Florian,  by  St. 
Pierre,  and  by  Madame  de  Stael.  The  Spanish  poets  are  prevented 
from  moving  with  the  firm  and  manly  step  of  natural  strength  and 
grace,  because  it  is  required  that  they  should  always  be  mounted 
upon  stilts.  If  our  poets  are  not  also  in  shackles  it  is  not  owing  to 
our  critics,  who  have  been,  and  who  continue  to  be;  the  worst  in 
Europe ; — tlie  most  shallow,  the  most  contradictory,  and  the  most 
presumptuous. 

Mr.  Chalmers  asserts  that  the  writers  or  translators  of  our  metrical 
romances,  before  Chaucer^s  time,  neither  invented  nor  imported  any 
improvement  in  the  art  of  versification : — this  is  not  the  fact.  There 
are  three  poets  of  that  age  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  that  extraordinary  man  who 
is  best  known  by  his  assumed  character  of  Piers  Ploughman.  The 
two  former  wrote  in  that  form  of  couplet  which  Drayton  has  used 
in  his  Polyolbion,  and  which  in  that  improved  st«te  is  the  same  as 
the  heroic  measure  of  the  French.  The  metre  jof  Piers  Plough- 
man is  said  by  Ritson  to  be  originally  Gothic ;  it  is,  however,  cer- 
tainly not  Saxon,  and  how  the  fashion  of  any  other  Gothic  lan- 
guage should  have  reached  Piers  Ploughman,  Rifson  has  not 
shown.  We  know  from  the  competent  authority  of  Mr.  Turner, 
that  neither  rhyme  nor  alliteration  formed  the  constituent  character 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  which  more  generally  depends  Mpon  a  ca- 
dence 
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dence  similar  to  that  of  Adonic  verse.  But  both  rhyme  and  alli- 
teration are  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  useful  as  hints  for  memory; 
both  therefore  found  their  way  into  proverbs  and  poems,  and  from 
being  the  ornaments  of  verse,  became  for  a  while  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.  In  this  state  the  writers  or  translators  of  the  me* 
trical  romances  found  our  versification,  and  they  improved  it  most 
essentially.  The  beauty  of  their  incidents,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  their  narrations  are  conducted,  are  not  more  admirable  than 
the  flow  of  their  verse,  whether  it  be  in  the  octave  couplet  like 
Ywain  and  Gawain,  or  the  twelve-lined  stanza  of  Lybeaus  Des- 
conius,  Amis  and  Amelion,  8cc.  Tlie  Scalds  of  the  North,  and  the 
bards  of , our  Welsh  neighbours,  subjected  their  versification  to  fan- 
tastic and  capricious  rules  which  destroy  the  very  essence  of  poetry ;  '' 
the  former  made  up  a  monstrous  diction  of  metaphors  and  hyper- 
boles founded  upon  a  mythology  to  which  they  themselves  seem  to 
have  given  form  and  consistence ;  and  the  latter  appear  to  have 
studied  how  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  an  art  of  which  they  were 
the  graduated  and  privileged  professors.  Happily  for  us  our  verse 
beginning  among  the  people,  necessarily  assumed  from  its  birth  a 
popular  character ;  and  when  the  English  minstrel  \yas  admitted 
into  castles  and  courts,  the  language  of  Ufe  and  passion  was  the 
language  of  English  poetry. 

More  complex  metres  and  a  more  elaborate  style  were  tried  foT' 
noble  and,  courtly  auditors ;  but  their  success  was  only  for  a  time, 
and  extended  not  beyond  the  circles  for  which  they  were  composed.  > 
That  which  was  not  readily  comprehended  could  not  be  generalljv/ 
admired,  and  verses  of  too  artificial  a  structure  could  never  be 
committed  to  memory  so  as  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  long  re- 
membered.    Robert  of  Brunne  has,  an  important  passage  in  the 
prologue  to  his  Chronicle  to  this  effect,  concerning  Kendal e,  none 
of  whose  works  are  known  to  exist,  and  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
whose  Sir  Tristrem  has  been  so  ably  edited,  so  richly  annotated|  ^ 
and  completed  with  such  consummate  skill  by  Walter  Scott. 

I  see  in  song  in  sedgeyng  tale 

Of  ErcelSoun  and  of  Kendale, 

Non  tham  says  as  thai  tham  wrought. 

And  in  {her  sayng  it  semes  noght 

That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristrem ; 

Over  gestes  it  has  the  steem, 

Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas, 

Bot  I  here  it  no  man  so  say, 

That  of  som  copple  som  is  away. 

So  thare  fayre  saying  here  beforne,  r 

is  thare  traVayle  nere  fbrlorpe. 

Thai 
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Thai  sayd  it  for  pride  and  nobleye, 
That  non  were  suylk  as  thei. 
And  alle  that  thei  wild  overwhere 
Alle  that  ilk  wille  now  forfare. 
Thai  sayd  in  so  quainte  Inglis 
That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is, 
Therfore  heuyed  wele  the  more 
In  strange  ryme  to  travayle  sore, 
And  my  witte  was  oure  thynne 
So  strange  speche  to  travayle  in, 
And  forsoth  I  couth  noght  . 
So  strange  Inglis  as  Uu^  wroght. 

For  this  reason,  he  says,  he  had  been  advised  to  write  in  a  plaip 
intelligible  style  for  the  people. 

And  men  besoght  me  many  a  tyme 
To  turne  it  hot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  sayd  if  I  in  strange  it  turne, 
To  here  it  manyon  suld  skurne. 
For  it  ere  names  fulle  selcouthe 
That  ere  not  used  now  in  mouthe* 
And  therefore  for  the  comonalte. 
That  blythely  wild  listen  to  rae, 
On  light  lange  I  it  began 
For  luf  of  the  lewed  maa. 

And  again  declaring  his  determination  to  write  in  a  language  which 
diould  be  generally  understood,  he  mentions  those  kinds  of  verslB 
which  were  too  difficult  and  complicated  for  common  audit<»t|« 

Als  thai  haf  wryten  and  sayd 
Haf  I  alle  in  myn  Inglis  layd. 
In  symple  speche  as  I  couthe, 
'-"'-  That  is  lightest  in  mannes  mouthe. 

I  mad  noght  for  no  disours, 
Ne  for  no  seggers,  no  harpours, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  symple  men 
That  strange  Inglis  can  not  ken ; 
For  many  it  ere  that  strange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate  never  what  it  is, 
And  bot  thai  wist  what  it  mente, 
Ellis  me  thoght  it  were  alle  schente. 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
But  at  the  lewed  men  were  aysed. 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  couwee, 
Or  in  strangere,  or  in  enterlace, 
That  rede  Inglis  it  ere  inowe 
That  couthe  not  haf  coppled  a  kowe. 
That  outhere  in  couwee  or  in  baston 
gom  suld  h^  been  fordoQ» 
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So  that  fcle  men  that  it  herJe 

:        ■  V  Suld  not  witte  howe  that  it  fcnle. 

;  The  Cleric  of  Tranent's  poems,  as  well  as  Sir  Tristrein,  show 
tihK  <Jd  Robert's  complaint  was  not  ill  founded.  Of  the  kinds  of 
verae  which  he  mentions  Heame  has  given  but  a  lanie  intcqireta- 
tion.  CouTce,  or  koT^e,  he  explains  to  be  '  a  sort  of  Terse  so  called 
ftom  its  being  sharp  and  cutting,  cotme  signifying  ti  tail  or  some- 
tbotig  sharp.'  Rime  coHtre  is  more  likely  to  have  been  mis-written 
for  rime  roup^,  than  to  be  derivfed  from  a  queue.  Barton  he  inter- 
prets '  battune,  ctidgel:  but  here  it  denotes  a  sort  of  verse  in  rhythm 
that  was  pungent  and  biting,'  like  the  stroke  of  a  codgel  we  may 
suppose  !  Now  the  context  shews  that  baston  and  enterluce  (whicb 
HMrne  exflhiirH  to  mean  '  interlace,  a  kind  of  rhythm  so  called^ 
are  used  for  the  same  thing.  The  latter  evidently  implies  a  staoZS) 
and  baston  is  a  staff,  or  stave,  a  synonym  fur  stanza  whicb  is  not' 
yet'eutirelv  obsolete. 

In  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  England,  great  poets  arose  in  the  first 
age  of  their  vernacular  poetry.     The  Spaniards  have  not  yet  d^o- 
vered  the   high  value  of  their  metrical  history  of  the  Cid,  as  a, 
poem:  they   will  never  produce  any  thing  great  in  the  higher, 
branches  of  the  art  till  th<^  have  cust  off  the  false  taste  which  hin- 
ders them  from  perceiving  it.     It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  . 
reliitation,  that  of  all  the  poeins  which  have  been  written  since  the 
Iliad,  this  is  the  most  Homeric  in  its  spirit :  but  the  language  of 
tiie'peninsula  was  at  that  time  crude  and  unformed,  and  the  author 
seems  to  have  lived  too  near  Catalonia.    He  built  with  riibbish  anfl 
tmh^Wn  stones ;  Dante  and  Petrarca  with  marble.     Chaucer's  ma-,, 
terials  more  resembled  those  of  the  Spaniard  Uian  of  the  Italian  . 
poets.     This  has  been  in  some  degree  unfortunate  for  Iiiiii=elf,'iiids- 
miich  as  the  progressive  improvement  of  our  tongiie  h;ii  ut  Itnglh  ^  ^ 
rendered  him  obsolete,  (or  rather  caused  him  to  be  thought  so,)  and 
thus  deprived  him  of  that  extensive  and  pi-e-emiiientjjopulaiily  which  I 
he  long  and  deservedly  enjoyed.     But  it  is  from  tiie  very  want  of '. 
that  sweetness  of  diction  upon  which  the  Italians  piidi^  liioiii selves,  . 
that  English  poetry  has  in  great  measure  derived  its  distiiigiiishi»g 
excellence;  for  English  verse  being  incapable  of  snppoiliiig  itselX 
like  the  Italian,  merely  by  sweet  sounds,  we  have   lieen  luugln'  i 
to  require  something    more.       Feeble   wits    havf^    aLlcnipteJ    lo!  t 
supply  what  was  wanting  by  finical  ornaments,    and  attectatLOii^J< 
of  various  kinds;    men   of   stronger  intellect  and  richer   faJM^" 
have  gone   astray  in  a  dilfercnt  manner;    and  ihe  public., t^te.!^ 
has  been  frequently  cbrrupted  ;  but  such  corruptions  endure  PF){Xq^ 
for  a  season ;  and  our  great  poets  have  given  to  tlieir  writingf.fc,? 
body  of  thought  which  is  become  the  characteristic  of.EijguwL; 
poetry,  and  breatlied  through  them  a  spirit  of  iinagmation  mjidE!?" 
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.Exalts  and  glorifies  the  language.  Thus  the  very  defects  of  that 
language  have  been  made  advantageous  to  our  literature,  as  Ions 
inrinter  nights  and  stormy  seas  have  given  us  our  maritiiae  skill,  ana 
m  we  have  learnt,  from  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  to  be  alert 
wnd  active  in  all  seasons  alike. 

Chaucer  drew  much  from  the  French  and  Italian  poets,  but 
more  from  observation  and  the  stores  of  hb  own  wealthy  -and  pt^o^ 
lific  mind.  , Strong  English  sense,  and  strong  English  humour  cba- 
l^cterize  his  original  works.  He  caught  with  a  painter's  band  the 
manners  and  features  of  the  age ;  be  beheld  the  objects  of  external 
nature  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  he  penetrated  with  a  poet's  intuition 
into  die  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  Daute  holds  a  higher  place 
fnliterature  because  he  wrought  wilh  materials  which  were  capable 
of  -dispJaying  and  preserving  his  exquisite  skill.  Dante  may  be 
tiassed  above  all  ether  poets  for  strength  and  severity  of  style : 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  plan  of  the  Diviua  Comedia  ;  the 
matter  is  sometimes  puerile,  sometimes  shocking,  frequently  dull, 
but  the  style  is  uniformly  perfect.  Here  Chaucer  fails  short  of 
bim,  but  only  here,  where,  trom  the  state  of  the  English  language, 
'it  was  impossible  that  he  should  prove  his  equal :  in  extent  and 
Variety  of  power  be  is  greatly  his  superior.  Had  it  not  indeed  been 
for  the  political  convulsions  which  began  immediately  after  Chau* 
xer's  time,  England  would  in  that  age  have  oiitstript  all  nations 
in  the  career  of  intellectual  improvement,  as  she  already  exceeded 
theuL  in  military  renown.  Never  had  any  country  seen  so  glorious 
iidawnl  Roser  Bacon,  like  Moses  from  Mount  Pisgah,  had  seen 
"^the  promised  land  of  science;  Wicliffe  had  struck  Uie  spark  of  re> 
formation,  and  kindled  the  torch  of  Scripture.  Our  poiitical  sys« 
tein  could  not  l^^ve  attained  its  present  happy  state  without  thut 
dreadful  struggle  which  ended  iu  the  destruction  of  a  barotiiai 
power,  alike  formidable  to  the  crown  and  oppressive  to  the  people; 
butlbe  process  from  which  this  ultimate  good  resulted  was  dread-^ 
fhl,  and  the  progress  of  the  country  in  nrts  and  knowledge  was  for 
a  full  century  impeded. 

Daring  that  century  there  could  be  little  encouragement  for 
poetry,  and  what  was  produced  chiefly  consisted  either  of  dull 
translations,  or  vapid  imitations  of  Chaucer.  The  ^  style  ornate' 
had  been  introduced,  and  Was  sanctioned  by  Chaucer's  name:  of 
die  poems  in  that  style  which  are  printed  as  his,  many  are  of  ques^ 
tionable  authority;  few  traces  of  it  a)*e  to  be  found  in  his  greater 
and  better  ^[orks^v  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  just  tried  the  ex- 
pctimenti  and  convinced  himself  of  its  unfitness.  But  idolatrous 
admirers  have  a  singular  ingenuity  in  selecting  defects  for  tlte  ob- 
jects of  their  worsl^ip:  and  the  malice  of  a  satirist,  and  the 
ewttity  of  a  dirttk,  are  less  skilful  than  an  injudicious  imitator,  in 
>  'TOL^  xn.  MO.  XXIII.  s  detectbg 
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detecting  and  caricaturing  a  characteristic  fault.  Accordingly  th« 
poetry  of  this  age  was  stuffed  with  sesquipedalian  Latinisms,  like 
the  worst  of  Dr.  Johnson's  prose.  The  southern  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  dilute  their  sounds  into  polysyllables;  we,  contrariwise,  all 
some  occasional  expense  of  euphony,  purchase  condensation  and 
s^trength ;  in  this  respect  our  national  character  and  our  language 
have  acted  upon  each  other,  smd  the  fashion  of  the  style  ornate 
was  an  attempt  in  direct  contradiction  of  both.  The  experiment  was 
remarkably  unfortunate.  Instead  of  the  sonorous  terminations  of 
our  monosyllabic  rhyme,  or  the  rich  and  stimulating  vs^riety  of 
double  rhymes,  the  ornate  writers  delighted  to  end  their  lines  in 
words  of  three  and  four  syllables,  and  thus  in  the  tain  attempt  at 
grandiloquence  and  elevation,  they  really  impoverished  the  verse 
both  iti  sound  and  sense;  for  the  close  fell  flat  upon  the  ear  ^^  .and : 
vifben  four  syllables  (as  it  not  unfrequently  happened)  stoed  in  th^ 
place  of  a  synonym  of  one,  the  matter  and  meaning  of  the  vene. 
were  dinunished  in  the  corresponding  proportion  of  one  to>  four.(>^ 
The  fashion  did  not  long  maintain  its  ground  in  England,  waif 
the  men  who  followed  it  were  of  so  little  pidi  that  it  mattered  p^ 
much  to  what  fashiou  they  addicted  themselves.  Hawes  was  the 
best  of  them,  yet  Warton  has  overrated  his  merits.  The  following 
is  a  fair  as  well  as  curious  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Then  in  we  wente  to  the  garden  gloryous 

Lyke  to  a  place  of  pleasure  most  solacyous,  ^r  .v     . 

With  Flora  payntcd  and  wrought  curyoosly,?  ^i-  '.  'v.»T.'i 
In  divers  knottes  of  marvayloiiB  gfeten^syt  brrj  nofj 

Rampandie  lyonsstode  up  Wondersly  •  •*',-:  ^unif-  ifeoti? 
Made  all  of  herbeswrm  dulcet sweten^,.  r  :j,,.,;  li-jfli 
Wyth  many  dragons  of  mervaylcMi  likeim      vAifilujiij 

Of  dyvers  floures  made  fill  craftely  ,    '^ ..;     ,  jr  irjI-j^G 

By  Flora  coloured  wyth  colours  sundry:.    .,-.^  ,*^.  ^  ■      q 

*  Chapmaa  has  expressed  a  similar  omraon  upon  this  salject^'sotne'  '^imHetSSt 
Ihies:  ■      •   '^^nx  ,/jnoriJ 

And  for  onr  tongue  tfaat  still  is  so  empayrd  . .        . ;  •  * '       iif O'lijifo 

Bjr  travelUng  UDtfubts^^  I  can.  prove  it  clear ,-..         ,    It    t     i 
That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muses  utterance  heyrd/    '  .  <      .  •'3'"  7 

¥m  verse,  and  that  sweet  music  to  the  eai  '   '    ^      >!;>'^'l  tRuril 
Struck  out  of  rhyme,  so  natuwiUy  as  this:  '.:".({'.  oo<  190 

Our  monusjrUablesso  kindi^  fall  ..  ■      >    .      n    'A 

And  meet,  opposed  in  rhyme,  as.  they  did  kiss.  ■ ,  '  '^^^  f  . 

French  and  Italian  most  immetrican;     '    'U'»n^ho  ' 

Tbeir  many  syllables  in  harsh  collision    ■    .  •-    /': ::  rji^rijCilfid 
.  Fall  as  tbey  brake  their  necks.;  their  bastiird  ihTPics   ,  r. 

Saluting  as  they  jostled  in  transition,  .      ■    f       fH'^nl 

And  set  our  teeth  on  edge';  nor  tnn*s  nor  tiiirtt^  :  *>  j.   i  I   liS 
Kept  in  their  falls.    And  methinks  their  long  words    ^<,^:tf:rn  9lf| 

Shew  in  sliort  vecse,  as  in  a  narrow, place  .... 
Two  opposite^  sj^ov^d  (ipeet  witl^.^tMfQ-haud  swordf 

UnWieldily  without  or  use  br'faafce," '"  ^^'-^^^^ 

Ami^des 


?.'{;  /i  ,1  ..      Ao^iddes  the g^dea  so JW^Qcbe. delectable 
i-:-,'      '-...:>,»,     Tj'iiefp  was  an  herbejr  fayifp. and  q^^ 

j£    ^'^^  •  M.  pet  all  about  With  noures  fragraiinr, 

J^,  ^V,    '     \    Arid  in  the  myddle  there  was  Tesplendy^unt  '' 

-^ti£  •  ■\'-'    *|A  dulcet  spring  and  marvayloiisfoutitaine  --  ' 

^^cu^i^ni  ■^ 'Of^oM'imd'asurls  made  all  oeria«M!;-  ;;:>:, 

"    •       -  \  ■  In  wiJndetfufl  and  durlous  shniltude          ■   *'  '  ^    ^  '-^^ 
'^  ''  '':'^  "f  ' 'There  stood  a  cffagon  df  f^e^geld^'sopn^*^  •  '-'^  ^^  ^ 

:*  ^  "^     ' '"'  Upon  his  tayle  of  mighty  fortitude             ^        L'n:i.iM.C5 

*•'-=-    s  Wnethed  and  skaled  al  witV  flBUiip,      ;j  ijorj.'u  tuo 

'i  ^   -  Havyngthre  hedes rdhrers  in  fygurfff    j    /c/J :  *iOu;  J? 

:/i  ■  :■     ,; .  .  Whyche  in  a  bath  of  the  ^ylver  grett^i.;       ids  ]o  :  h^.v; 

o=r--    -^n:        Spouted  the  wat«r  that  was  so  diulcette.  .  ..,' r-^r 

G6mpau^thi»  with  some  of  Ohaucer'v  descriptioDJi,. and' like  di^. 
fiii^iH^e  between  the  two  poets  is  as  gr^t  as  betweeti  a^fine  ylaluml 
laiKfee^^  and  a  garden  filled  with  ti^e  Tegetabie  lions  and  dfagoiif 
which  old  Stephen  thought  so  dulcette and sonzocte  dgleci^le. 
Hift^^liaa  hoW<ever  mtea  good  counsel  in  qdatnt  f]i»a9e.jK>Ihis 
MlbW^^erVMts  of  the  Muses  train;  for  he  teHs  th^to  tlN^tbe>fK)€l^ 


yilj 


Must  noriibre  all  the  hole  cyrcumstaunce^ 


yii^w-  .     Of  his  matter  with  brevyacionj 

•   'HPhathe  tvftlke  not  by  longe  GOiitimsance  ;   -    • 

-  The  perambulat  waye. 

The  stifF  pedarftry  of  the  ornate  writers  ini^  perhaps  have 
proved  mor^liK^trngly  in|ttrious  to  English  poetry^  if  the  Reformat 
tion  had  not^  produced  a  shoal  of  versifyers  who  berhymed  the 
most  impassioned  pMs  of  the  Scriptures^  and  pjurposely  levelled 
their  tone  to  thfC^c^apaiiehies  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  wide 
circulation  iM'^^aairsi  acceptance  of  diese  versions  materially 
affected  the  character  of  the  kilguage  in  its  then  unsettled  state. 
Devoid  as  they  \Vfere  of  literSjfy  merit,  they  nevertheless  influenced 
4|jfe^^S^a^Uf?^39r  the  country,  as,  without  the  sanction  of  au- 
^onty,  they  macie  their  way  into  the  service  df  the  (Established 
church.  Tlie  effec^t  was  particularly  seen  in  the  fashion  of  metre 
which  they  estabJ^bed  during  the  Elizabethan  age.  And  here  we 
must  look  back  upoa  tKe^  previous  state  of  our  versification.  Chau^ 
cer  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  any  metre  in  use  before 
his  time,  except  the  eight  syllable  couplet,  in  which,  following  the 
originals,  his  longest  translations  are  written.  He  never  uses  the 
barbarous  alliteration  of  Piers  Ploughman,  nor  the  alexandrine  of 
die  two  iMli^iciA^'cKrbtiiclers  who  preceded  him;  and  the  stanza  of 
Sir  Thopas  stems  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  Host  as  much  as 
die  matter.  '■•"■•'■ 

1^0  m6te  of  this  for  Goddes  digni te^, 
Qtibd  oiir  HostCi.for  thou  makest  me 

:-f>hicrA  '  E   2  So 
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detecting  and  caricaturing  a  characteristic  fault.  Accordiogly  th« 
poetry  of  this  age  was  stuffed  with  sesquipedalian  LatinismSy  like 
the  worst  of  Dr.  Johnson's  prose.  The  southern  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  dilute  their  sounds  into  polysyllables;  we,  contrariwise,  all 
some  occasional  expense  of  euphony,  purchase  condensation  and 
s^trength ;  in  this  respect  our  national  character  and  our  language 
have  acted  upon  each  other,  smd  the  fashion  of  the  style  ornate 
was  an  attempt  in  direct  contradiction  of  both.  The  experiment  was 
remarkably  unfortunate.  Instead  of  the  sonorous  terminations  of 
our  monosyllabic  rhyme,  or  the  rich  and  stimulating  vs^riety  of 
double  rhymes,  the  ornate  writers  delighted  to  end  their  lines  in 
words  of  three  and  four  syllables,  and  thus  in  the  tain  attempt  alt 
grandiloquence  and  elevation,  they  really  impoverished  the  verse 
both  in  sound  and  sense;  for  the  close  fell  flat  upon  the  ear  ;*^  .wad. 
when  four  syllables  (as  it  not  unfrequently  happened)  stoad  in  tbe^ 
place  of  a  synonym  of  one,  the  matter  and  meaning  of  the  vecsff . 
were  diminisbed  in  the  corresponding  proportion  of  one  to.  four«;;« 
The  fashion  did  not  long  maintain  its  ground  in  England,  aiidf 
the  men  who  followed  it  were  of  so  little  pidi  that  it  mattered  tlio^ 
much  to  what  fashiou  they  addicted  themselves.  Hawes  was  the 
best  of  them,  yet  Warton  has  overrated  his  merits.  The  following 
is  a  fair  as  well  as  curious  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Then  in  we  wente  to  the  garden  gloryous 

Lyke  to  a  place  of  pleasure  most  solacyous,  f  .^        ; 

With  Flora  payntcd  and  wrought  curyously,'  'i-  '^y^i 
In  divers  knottes  of  marvaylouB  gfeten^Sy-   •  i}fff  fiob 

Rampande  lyons  stode  up  wonderdy  .  i  » ^^<Jrir  ?goi£« 
MadeaUofherbeswrthdalcetswetea^,  .;  J,,  .:ii.j[|t 
Wyth  many  dragons  of  mervaylos  likeim     »onr,i/ijir> 

Of  dyvers  floures  made  ful  craftely        ,  ..;      ,iM;3i^^Tli: 

By  Flora  coloured  wyth  colours  sundry!.  .    -j  i,  hiov  Q 

*  Chapmaa  has  expressed  a  similar  ojnraon  upon  this  sulject  ih  »orn6'  e^ilracferdSr 
lines:  •   ('^">^  ,/tnofb 

And  for  our  tongue  tfaat  still  is  so  empayrd    .  ^  . .  a'  V       rfoiuifo 

By  travelling  liDtfiastil,  I  can.  prove  it  clear    .  r.    r  •  t 

That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muses  utterance  1»eyrd  /    '  ^^'^    '  "^'" 7 

For  verse,  and  that  sweet  music  to  the  ear  "   '  >-  ■  >/ooi  teuill 
Struck  out  of  rhyme,  so  natuwiUy  as  this:  •.?.  a  1 30^199 

Our  monusjrliablesso  kindljF  fall  ..  ^.w  »    ami-r  sf/l 

And  meet,  opposed  in  rhyme,  as- they  did  kiss.  * .   '       ' ' /"V  ?  • 

French  and  Italian  most immetricah;     '  '«'    '^MSflfgnO  ' 

Tbeir  many  syllables  in  harsh  coOisiofn       ;  *  ^r^iWs  tuO'lsdlM 

Fall  as  they  brake  their  necks.;  their  bastiird  x}ajn&  ^„^  . 
Saluting  as  theyjostled  in  transition,  ^- -^^TO   OyjT 

And  set  our  teeth  on  edge  ;  nor  tnn*s  libr^tfiMi^  BfliJOi^ 
Kept  in  their  falls.     And  methinks  their  long  wordf  -^ 

Shew  in  kliort  verse,  as  in  anarrow^ilii^  ^^jt    •.••:A' 
Two  opposjtes  should  |in^(;<  wi||^^ 

Uh  wieldify  withaut  otiuitai 
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differ  from  this,  because  they  varied  the  length  of  Uoe;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  any  other  example  is  to  be  found  tiU-our  own  days. 
Liord  Brooke  indeed  has  some  poems  in  which  the  stanzas  differ  in 
length,  but  the  distribution  of  the  rhyme  is  always  the  same. 
.  Lydgate  (whose  works  surely  deserve  to  be  collected)  trod  reve- 
rently in  the  steps  of  his  great  master,  and  therefore  preferred  the 
septenary  stanza,  and  the  ten-syllable  couplet.  No  improvement  ia 
versification  seems  to  have  been  made  or  attempted  from  CbaupeiC 
to  Surrey;  who  in  this  respect  enriched  the  language  more  than  aH 
his  predecessors  and  all  his  successors.  That  most  accomplished 
victim  of  a  beastly  tyrant  introduced  the  sonnet,  the  elegiac  quatrain, 
and  blank  verse,  a  measure  which,  for  versatility  of  application^ 
variety  in  itself,  power,  and  dignity  exceeds  every  metre  of  every 
language  ancient  or  modern. 

The  improvement  of  our  language  under  the  Tudors  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  school  of  Chaucer  became  obsolete.  Meantime  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  those  parts  of  the  continent 
with  which  we  formerly  held  our  chief  literary  commerce.  The 
Provengal  poets  had  had^heir  day;  and  Roundels,  Verelays,  and 
'  Balades  royal,  morale  and  of  godely  counsails,'  were  out  of  vogue. 
From  France  we  received  no  new  fashion  in  their  stead ;  indeed 
the  French  themselves  were  following  classical  and  Italian  modelsi. 
Spenser  was  impressed  by  the  wild  solemnity-  of  Bellay's  deeper 
strains;  but,  except  in  this  instance,  we  derived  little  or  nothing 
from  the  French  poets  till  Du  Bartas.  The  ^Pleiades'  were  not 
recognized  as  ^  constellation  out  of  their  sphere ;  and  Rohsard, 
wbd  niight  have  been  looked  iipon  as  the  morning  star  of  his  age 
and  country,  raised  only  a  transitory  reputation,  and  produced  less 
effect  than  might  have  been  thought  possible  from  his  celebrity, 
and  his  vigorous  powers.  Queen  Mary  Stuart  beguiled  many 
hours  of  her  captivity  with  his  poems ;  but  it  was  in  France  that 
she  had  learnt  to  love  them.  The  English  writers  never  looked 
that  way;  some*  studied  classical  models,  more  the  Italians,  and 
not  a  few  followed  the  devices  of  their  own  fancies. 

The  Elizabethan  age,  as  it  abounded  with  poets  more  thaii  any 
other,  except  the  prese^it,  abounded  also  with  metrical  experiments. 
The  long  verse  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  however  beyond  all 
doubt  the  prevailing  taste,  and  for  that  reason  was  chiefly  used  by 
translatdrs,  who,  not  liaviiig  io  express  their  own  conceptions,  were 
more  likely  than  original  writers  to  consult  the  fashion  of  the  time^ 
*  The  popular  ear,'  says  Warton,  ^  from  its  familiarity  was  tuned  to 
this  measure/  *  Whatever  absolute  and  original  dignity  it  may 
boMt,''  he  adds,  '  at  present  it  is  almost  ridiculous  from  an  una- 
voMable  association  of  ideas,  and  because  it  necessarily  recals  thd 
tone  of  tfa^  versifiieiEttion  bf'the  puritans.    I  siispect  it  might  have 
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detecting  and  caricaturing  a  characteristic  fault.  Accordingly  the 
poetry  of  this  age  was  stuffed  with  sesquipedalian  LatinismSy  like 
the  worst  of  Dr.  Johnson's  prose.  The  southern  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  dilute  their  sounds  into  polysyllables;  we,  contrariwise,  all 
some  occasional  expense  of  euphony,  purchase  condensation  and 
strength ;  in  this  respect  our  national  character  and  our  language 
have  acted  upon  each  other,  smd  the  fashion  of  the  style  ornate 
was  an  attempt  in  direct  contradiction  of  both.  The  experiment  was 
remarkably  unfortunate.  Instead  of  the  sonorous  terminations  of 
our  monosyllabic  rhyme,  or  the  rich  and  stimulating  vs^riety  of 
double  rhymes,  the  ornate  writers  delighted  to  end  their  lines  in 
words  of  three  and  four  syllables,  and  thus  in  the  tain  attempt  at 
grandiloquence  and  elevation,  they  really  impoverished  the  verse 
both  in  sound  and  sense;  for  the  close  fell  flat  upon  the  ear  ;^'  .and; 
vAy&k  four  syllables  (as  it  not  unfrequently  happened)  stoed  in  the 
place  of  a  synonym  of  one,  the  matter  and  meaning  of  the  vecse 
wefe  diounished  in  the  corresponding  proportion  of  one  to.  four.^.^. 
The  fashion  did  not  long  maintain  its  ground  in  England,  afid>' 
the  men  who  followed  it  were  of  so  little  pidi  that  it  mattered  t^ 
much  to  what  fashiou  they  addicted  themselves.  Hawes  was  the 
best  of  them,  yet  Warton  has  overrated  his  merits.  The  following 
is  a  fair  as  well  as  curious  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Then  in  we  wente  to  the  garden  glorybus 

Lyke  to  a  place  of  pleasure  most  solacyous,  f^  ;>     <  T 

With  Flora  paynted  and  wrought  cwyously,'  'a-  '\}rr[ 
In  divers  knottes  of  marvayloUfil  gfeten^sy   "   Ijfd  ,ic(j 

Rampande  lyons  stode  up  Wondersiy  .  .  :  i  kjiu'' :'goia 
Made  all  of  herbes  wrtti  dolcet.swetei*^,  I  jii:  >:  iijif r 
Wyth  many  dragons  of  oiervaylcHi  likefMrs     •<:[ir,jijjii:> 

Of  dyvers  floures  madeful  craftely  .     ^..^     .  .;  ^  ,^^c,]f^|j 

By  Flora  coloured  wyth  colours  sundry.     .; J  ,^.  r     ^ 

*  Chapmaa  has  expressed  a  similar  opiraon  upon  tHs  suljfect^  sorn6''e(iiiracrerSmr 
Ihies:  r.     .     r;n/  ,/JnorfJ 

And  for  onr  tongue  that  still  is  so  empiiyrd   ''.\-i  ...[{'      . xf o^jdi) 

By  travelling  IiD|iibtiw^  I  can.  prove  it  clear,  .  r.  ft    f     f 

That  no  tongue  hath  the  Muses  utterance  heyi^d  /    *  S         ''^'"  7 

Yvit  verse,  and  that  sweet  music  to  the  ea¥  '  >*  '^^A  t?/jiil 

Struck  out  of  rtiyme,  so  natuwtUy  as  this :  '.  ■a^'-yj.-'  i^o 

Our  monusyUables so  kindly  fall  .,  >  rr      A 

And  meet,  opposed  in  rhyra€v  as^they  did  kiss.  '.        *  '  ^         f  . 

French  and  Italian  most  immctricafr;         ;    -^         ■    -^Ijimgho  ' 
Tbeir  many  syllables  in  harsh  colliskm    ■    :  i  '.   -.';  :  -^in  r/jci'ffid 

Fall  a»tkiey  brake  their  neck$.;  their  basted  rh^^^  ,  ,  r. 

Saluting  as  they  jostled  in  transition,  '  ^^  '*."' 

And  set  our  teeth  on  edge ';  nor  tan*8  nor  tituite "  t-.' •  j «.   :  I    ii  8 
Kept  in  their  falls.     And  methinks  their  long  words    ^>>:;t(^rn  drfl 

Shew  in  ^lort  vefse>  as  in  a  narrow  :p}ace  .^ 
Two  opppsltM  sjioold  (iiK5et;.wi^l?.,twQ.|id^id  swordf 

Unttrieldily  without  or  use  6r  ^ace« " "  *^    *-  ^-^ 

Amiddes 
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^  e49bli«hed,it  as  die  heroic  versp.  of  France;  (^liou^h  the.fpg)'.t^O|p|^s 
.  pf  hi3  awp  Franciade  are  written  in  a  ijifferent  measure.;^  abi^f^^ 
Jt^lB  time  no  one  ha3  attempted  to  write"^  a  French  heroic.'  P<^i^ jn 
.>anj  other  pietrej,  tJU  in  our  own  days  Liicien  ]Buphaparite  ^fts  f!]^ 

,j    tTjie  tolygjbion,  though  as  unfortunate  as  the  Bp^mj^G^f"^^^ 


poet  as  well  as  by  the  antiquary  and  topographer.  We  wiy,qiiQi^ 
one  passage  in  which  Drayton  delivers  his  opinion  respecting  verse, 
shewing  at  what  he  aimed.  The  satire  is  of  that  general  truth 
which  continues  to  be  applicable  in  all  tinoes. 

My  invective,  thus  quoth  she,  I  only  aim  at  ypu, 
(Of  what  degree  soe'er,)  ye  wretched  worldly  crew. 
In  all  your  brainless  talk  that  still  direct  your  drifts 
Against  the  Muses'  sons  and  their  most  sacred  gifts,; 
That  hate  a  poet's  name  your  vileness  to  advance, — 
For  ever  be  you  damn'd  in  your  dull  ignorance! 
Slave !  he  whom  thou  dost  think  so  mean  and  poor  to  be^ 
Is  more  than  half  divine  when  he  is  set  by  thee! — 
But  leave  these  hateful  herds,  and  let  me  now  declare, 
<:;.^,-    fl'.fl^'flel^cppian  font  who  rightly  christen'd  are : 
-"J  If  Li   */^i9A>^ch.  as  basely  soothe  the  humour  of  the  time, 

And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  rhymed  ,' 
/«  f    ^  f  1  VJ^^  Parnassus'  top  that  strive  to  be  instalFd, 
'  I'  y  J    Yet^ never  io  that  place  were  by  the  Miises  calVd ; 

^^'^  1^6VyW\ofir  tttvtnic  apes,  out  of  their  bragging  pride, 
-J9oq  il-)!!^  fAftt  Wdtild  seeto  to  be  what  nature  them  denied ; 
JiSiiJ.   'ifWioill'fe^esilobbling  run  as  with  disjointed  bones, 
iUinnqf^.  Att&ifnakb  »  viles  noise  than  carts  upon  the  stones. —       r 
litcrnuiiiWikatelioUt  jreok»  Ihe.praise  upon  such  antics  heapt, 
.r^'foijsiii  )OrcfniYi99l^h^.t  ^i^ir  lines  in  cabinets  are  kept, 
i^.^'>Z3  o}TbftWgfej50|^^^tai^jc  fool  promove  their  r^gge^  rhymes, 

Yir/  B  s'Adwfeiftii^Ws^i^.^^^  several  times, 

And  some  fond  women  wins  to  think  them  wonderous  rare, 
*/flT       JKhen. they  levijd  beggary .trash^--nay,  ^ 

f  Vive  n^  ffioS^' lilies,  whdiw' tduch  the'  skilful  ear  to  please, 

ni  ^^9'^'^^ha?|phMp#fti  state^Hke  sw^Hmg  Efipbrates, 

i^  '^^^^te\^eii^«hihgs  nrftnral  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong, 
t.  tO  i'^?"T[Se^iitffl'<te  af*  «tti^  dnd  sttwoth,  the  sease  is  full  and  strong ; 
«/ii.'i   u'r^Q^i  ^^^^Sted (ttotb! WiOr(k  vain  tkkiish  ea»  to  feed, 
M^c'unil  iI^t4wii(BBmnL|j^  content  the  pierfect  man  to  read. 

*  '^  Sir  !l6W  Eieidi^  iSAay  be  ^u^ected  to  have  had  tliese  last  lines 

-.'I  *  Drayton  advertrtp'tliis'liuiBoar  in  his  preface.  •  In  pabHsfaing  this  my  poem,Vhe 
,i{l^s,  '^mre  Js  tbiSign^t  disadvantage  agionst  nie>  that  h  eometh  out  at  this  thne,  when 

:  .Tf^fies  ar^e  w,hoUy  Reduced  to  chambers;  and  nothing  esteemed  in  this  lunatic  age^.lmt 
vhat  if  Wpt  In  csbihcta»  and  most  only  pass  by  tran^p^n.'  -    . 

'»,-;  •:,»    .    ■  E  4  in 
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is  memory  when  ke.Ka'rote  the  well-known  passap^e  inCdopev*^ 
i„3ut  vi^ofi^ly  asi  Drayton  has  Iiere  expressed  -himself,  Ibe 
jtpk^f^topfy  of  biis  subject. is. not  more  apparent  upon  contemplating 
:^^^b<^l^  <)f  his  :NYorl(9  than  the  inherent  and  incurahle  depots. ^ 
the  JOii^tre  appear  upon  examining  any  of  the  parts:  the  pituse  re- 
curs so  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  in  the  middle  of  the  line, 
that  except  there  be  an  especial  reason  for  disturbing  it,  which 
may  produce  a  particular,  beautyi  any  variation  disappoints  the 
reader,  and  is  felt  like  a  discord.  The  long  four  teen-syllable  verse 
is  not  liable  to  (his  objection,  because  it  admits  a  rest  upon  the 
seventh  as  well  as  the  eighth  syllable,  and  still  more  because  the 
couplet,  from  its  length,  and  fulness,  and  capacity  seems  to  satisfy 
the  ear  like  a  stanza.  The  common  heroic  measure  has,  however, 
far  more  variety  than  either,  but  it  w^as  little  used  for  narration 
during  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  only  considerable  specimen, 
except  Chapman's  Odyssey,  is  ChalkhilFs  Thealma  and  Clearchus. 
When  this  fragment  was  first  published  by  Issaak  Walton,  a  century 
after  it  was  written,  the  author  was  designated  in  the  title-page  as 
having  been^'  an  acquaintatit  and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.'  His 
opinion  respecting  metre  could  hot  have  been  derived  frbm  that 
great  mart,  who  had  studied  the  subject  as  profoundly  asMlhbn  him- 
self, and  who  of  all  our  poets,  Milfoh  not  excepted,  posselssed  the 
finiest  ear.  The  ottava  rima  of  the  Italians,  in  which  IjiOth  Da- 
niel and  Drayton  wrote  their  historical  poems,  arid  Fairfax  pro- 
duced his  fine  version  of  the  Jerusalem,  was  the  prevailing  stanza 
in  Spenser's  time.  There  are  two  defects  in  it:  it  pauses  too  re^ 
gularly  at  the  end  of  the  first  quatrain,  (so  regularly  indeed,  thatt 
in  some  Spanish  poems  of  great  length  a  colon  always  occrtrS  in  IfiiSr 
place;)  and  the  concluding  coupl^et  is  merely  placed  at  the  end  of  tAb 
stanza,  not  growing  out  of  it  and  connected  by  a  Knk  df  JiarWipViy. 
But  the  stanza  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  framed  with'611'ch*  djn'j^tim- 
mate  skill  that  all  its  parts  are  ihdivisibly  iriterliced,  and  thfe  i^iytliiii 
proceeds  wirti  increasing  strength  and  fulness  thi*6tigh  flife  ^l^^ljf 
till  it  is  w^ound  up  in  a  harltionioiis,  rich  and  peVfect  close:  ^^^5^ 
is  no  form  of  verse  in  our  Tanguage,  ill  t^hich  so  many -sudcessml 
poemfe  have  been  written  as  in  this,  not'withstandbg  its  a^pafehc 
difficulty.  I  i 

The  stanzas  of  the  Protbalamion  and  of  the  Epit^aUmion^e 
not  )ess  admirably  constructed.  Never  indeed  did  ignorance  mbj^' 
impudently  expose  itself  than  when  it  awafrdedto  Walter  the  pra\i^ 
of  having  first  refined  ourvterse,  and  to  Pope  that  of  hiiving  pet** 
fected  itT  Spenser  is  the  greatmaster  of  English  versification.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  \yiho  wijshes  to.  excel  in  writing  prose,  shouldi 
give  his  days  and.nigbts  tp  the  study  of  Addisoa;  more' truly  >migbt 
it  be  said ,  that  tlje  poet  \}49,  ^(fujfj^J^mibe,  my^^erjps^^fljjs  wt|, 
*  '  '':'   '    *-     ...«'-       ^  should 


0ll«i|Jd  take  Spenser  for  hk  master/  and  drink  of  hi.s  poctry'as  fr^tp 
«  welly-^not  hideed  of  Ei^iish  undefiled,  but  of  perpetual  tiarmoriy, 
fmre  thoughts,  d<^lighlful  imagery^  and  tender  feeling.  Consider-, 
iaghim  merely  as  a  versifier,  he  h^s  'left  in  the  common  couplet 
(of  which  be  peroeired  the  fittest  application)  an  example  of  terse* 
ness,  which  Pope  has  never  excelled. 

i'  =  FnH  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  spied 

;  •  Whfil  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 
-.    To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spenty  . 

-  To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-da^^  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  : 
To  have  tHy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers  ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  thro'  comfortless  despairs';  * 
To  fewn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run  ; 
To  spend,  tcrgive,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

The  experiment  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Gabriel  Harvey 
patronized  of  introducing  the  Latin  measures  into  English  verse> 
was  attempted  upon  a  principle  which  it  was  too  late  to  introduce, 
if  indeed  it  could  at  any  former  time  have  been  established.  Whe- 
ther Chaucer  could  have  subjected  the  language  to  the  rules  of  Lsh 
tin  prosody ,^  may  well  be  doubted ;  in  Elizabeth's  age  there  was  too 
much  poetry  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  language  had  be- 
come a  written  and  cultivated  tongue,  and  so  violent  an  innovation 
^u$it  have  ,ap|]|^ared  as  ridiculous  then  as  it  does  now.  The  specir 
mehs^alsQ  which  were  produced  were  singularly  unfortunate.'  Sid- 
ney hiiQiself^  (a  map  never  to  be  mentioued  without  love  and  adnii- 
rat^pjn^^^  ficjily  endowed  as  he  was  with  the  powers  of  a  poet,  seems 
to  na.ye  been  totally  forsakeix  by  them  in  his  hexameters  and 
pentaaieters^  his  Phaleuceans  and  Asclepiades^  of  all  which  the 
ai|c^tter  is  ;as  insipid  and  worthless  as  the  accentuation  is  forced,  and 
^e  ii|versjorvs  unnatural.  But  the  absurdities  of  these  are  nothing 
when  cpp^pared  to  Staniburst's  portentous  transmutation  of  Virgil ! 
i^j^fton^iias  bej^n  traduced  into  French,  stnd overtur?}ed  into  Dutch; 
but  w^en  Virgil  had  passed  through  Stanihurst  it  would  puzzle  all 
t}^e  pjiilpp/o^bers  of  Laputa  to  extract  from  what  came  out  one  par- 
ti^Ie^l^w^t  p^'d^one  When  we  meet  with  his  '  cockney  Cu* 

{U^p,   t\}s'^  f^^pdiprat  l^opthumb,'  his  *  rout  snort  grumbling,'  bis 
•  rii|B^ry  r^toled,'  hif  '  great  bouncing  rumbelo  thandring,'  his 

'  Loud.duhaidub  tabenng  with  frapping  rip-rap  of  Etna,' 
hb    '   .  V  I -..i:.  *tocince  robble  ho*bble' 

: .  *  Qf  niff  4tBil^ roadMg  -with  thvi^ck  thwtick  th urlery^  bounciijig,' 

it  #0fi|l8'be4Up^U^^  t^ki  it  wsto  ihtended  l^or  bur-' 


iftf^PSfir 


leaque,  if  it  was  not  certniiily  known  tliat  all  tliis  was  written  in  «d 
and  sober  eanieiit,  Abraham  Fraunce,  the  only  other  person  «'ho 
entered  fully  and  actively  into  tli&  project,  had  pone  of  the  cxtra- 
Tagances  of  Stanihurst,  and  moved  in  his  shackles  with  more  eace 
than  Sidney  ;  but  the  principle  was  fundn  men  tally  wrong,  and  con- 
sequently ^vhateve^  labour  might  be  expended  upon  it,  was  lost. 
Wheliier  hexaaieters  written  by  accent,  like  those  ol"  the  Ger- 
mans, would  succeed  in  onr  language  remains  to  be  seen.  Tfae 
only  specimens  (we  believe)  which  have  been  made  public  are  an 
eclogue  called  the  Rare*-  Show  in  the  Second  volume  of  the  Annual 
Aiubology,  Mid  some  parts  of  Klopstock's  MesMah  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine ;  these  certainly  shew  that  the  measure  is  not  impractica- 
ble. The  objections  to  its  success  are,  that  the  great  length  uf  line 
.(extending  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  syllables)  would  be  found  incon- 
venient in  a  language  which  condenses  more  meaning  ivithin  a  given 
compass  than  any  other;  that  the  writer  would  be  templed  to  an 
excessive  use  uf  genitives  and  datives  ;  and  that  in  the  fiist  four  feet 
the  rhythm  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  while  tlie  cadence  of  the 
%o  latter  would  be  as  nitich  too  strongly  marked.  These  obsta- 
cles may  not  be,  and  probably  are  not,  insuperable.  But  the  poet 
who  may  think  himself  able  to  overcome  them  would  do  well  to  ask 
himself  whether  the  hexameter  is  for  any  given  subject  decidedly 
superior  to  any  of  our  known  and  established  forms  of  verse  :  if  be 
be  satisfied  in  his  omii  judgment  that  it  is,  let  him  mal^e  the  expe- 
riment. ,  I  i 

One  species  of  metre  was  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Elijal>£t)i(in 
age, — dramatic  blank  verse, — but  it  disappeared  in  the  declitie,^d 
fall  of  poetry  which  ensued.  The  causes  of  tbat  decline  are  to  be 
found  in  the  misdirected  talents  of  the  best  writers,  and  thecav^s 
of  the  fall  in  the  moral  corruption  and  intellectual  dogr4d9(i(^^>yJljij^ 
succeeded  an  era  of  civil  strife,  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  j.j^ 

A  poet  is  more  likely  to  obtain  immediate  reputation,  .fiii^W^IJjfs 
common  popidailty,  by  glittering  faults,  than  by  such  a  strain,_!!S, 
to  use  the  pregnant  words  of  Drayton,  '  may  content  the  perfect 
man  to  read  :'  for  children  will  always  be  attracted  by  trinkets  and 
tinsel ;  and  with  regard  to  poetry,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
always  children.  Ilie  moat  popular  writer  of  King  James's  reign 
was  Joslma  Sylvester.  He  is  best  known  as  the  translator  of  Du 
Bartas,  who,  of  all  poets  that  ever  flourished,  (Voltaire  perhaps 
excepted,)  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  celebrity  during  his  life. 
Such  bloated  reputations  usually  end  in  blotches,  for  there  is 
always  a  reaction  in  these  things :  one  generation  seems  to  piide 
itself  upon  defacing  the  idols  of  the  last ;  not  unfrequently  they  , 
destroy  to-day  the  golden  calf  which  yesterday  they  set  np,  and  ^ 
when  idolaters  turn  iconoclasts,  they  aCt  as  if  the  outrage ousness 
of  tlie  one  excess  were  to  efface  or  atone  for  the  folly  of  the  other. 

Thus 


^""^fWsf  It  !«ri^d\vith  GMiHautiie  de  SaHuste  Du  BartaB.  Hi^  firisem 
ikp&A'lSi&CYei^oii,  or  rather  his  sertes  of  ScripUiral  poems^  ^etit 
thHkt^  thfat^'edifidns  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  ye^s,  and  vr^ 
'frfliftlat^Tlitb  Latin^  English,  German,  Spanish  aitd  Italian^  .'>h 
Was-iisi^erted  tfiat  RoBsard,  the  first  st^  in  the  French  coni^eMatiM, 
-aekiib^lej^ed  hiiBSidf  to  be  eiccelied  by  this  brighter  hinninarf, 
\iit^  pl^isented  Mm  with  a  golden  pen  a^i  an  appropriate  of(etat^'6f 
~libma^>^aiale  v^hich  the  old  Vendomois  contradict^  with  cha- 
racteristic pride  and  indignation.''^  But  mark  what  followed  these 
prematdfe  glories ;  before  the  escutcheon  upon  his  tomb  wan  tav- 
okfbed,  Du  Bairtas's  fame  had  passed  away !  He  shared  the  fnt>e^f 
all  those  who  mount  upon  waxen  wings ;  his  faults  were  exagge- 
rated, his  absurdities  remembered,  and  his  merits  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  Let  us  however  do  justice  to  a  man  of  shining  talents 
and  distinguished  virtue.  Thuanus,  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
tells  us,"  that  from  his  youth  be  v?as  bred  up  in  arms,  remote  from 
the  society  of  learned  men,  and  of  those  who  might  have  taught 
him  to  detect  and  correct  his  own  faults ;  that  he  knew  and  la- 
mented the  deficiencies  which  want  of  proper  intellectual  culture 
must  have-occasioned  in  his  writings,  and  ever  thought  modestly 
of  himself. 

'  '  'Dh  Bartas  had  been  ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  James,  who 
vainly  tempted  him  to  remain  at  his  court,  had  translated  some  of 
'liitfWoi4[S'himself>  perhaps  not  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  for 
Hudson  tdls  us  he  maintained  that  ^  the  lofty  phrase,  the  grave  iu^ 
'Mita^ettt,4he^fteund  terms  of  the  French  Sallust  could  not  befol- 
^Id^l^jtibir  ^efficiently  expressed  in  ourVude  and  unpolished  Eug- 
^tisii^ll^A|utt^e.'^  -  H^ds6n  Tentured  to  reply  that  'it  was  nothing  un- 
'^J^MBSble^tb  fblldw  the  footsteps  of  the  same  great  poet,  and  to^ 
^%WHHfl^£ffi^'iJi^'(whi<^<n^^  is  of  itself  exquisite)  suc- 

actljC^fid-'^^ensibly  in^oiir  own  vulgar  speech.'-    Upon  this  the 
|'f>Mer(^^biiii<{tO  try  \m  skill  upon  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  and 


,^„j^ 


in'^^i^'^i\4tiUUdb:her4tMte  upaa  tbb  iM}cask)n  well  deservos  the  little  space  whklb 


qu<  le  Baitas,  et  qu'il  ait  paif  i 
V.d  to  IQJjjirlknfltt'Ott  t^tno'ignagc  conenilde  sa  lyjre. 

•,  f        t  Jespai  trop  quijesuis,  et  mule  et  raille  fds, 

.'»iL    ifia    j:»ii'»i'tlrufc^winetoUriil<mspl«k6tjesoaflFrifoi8' 
■^i-^nh   lo\ Q^'duiiatfeu  si  oontreite  au  iwn  que  je dinttt 

,  .,;,     .!^-         Quipart,  a  njon' avis,  de  trdp  0**1110111011 ; 

V  i>j .  r    V 1  j«  J  J?  )p  Ji  If^^pojg  menrt'rtoi-mteie'ein  lefalsaat  paa>ttre :  ' 

bti^>     qt>  .1}- Vniliid^tbrDii^it,  et^etneyt' lilies  Sqours,  ^ 

,^  i.     -  i;  * .   ,P<*1'  0^  deieurs cnnmsne  me  voudroient^xiiioltM.  
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corrected  the  ^ersibn  with  his  own  hand.     Long  and  iK-planiftd 
as  it  is,  and  full  of  all  imaginable  faults,  there  is  yet  a  liveliness  ia 
the  manner  which  keeps  attention  wakeful,  and  leads  on  the  reader 
from  page  to  page.     Of  the  style  of  Du  Bartas  we  can  only  speak 
after  his  French  critics,  never  having  seen  the  original.    They  tell 
us  rihat>  he  calls  thunder  le  Tamhour.  des  Dieux,'  the  winds^  ^es 
MostiUoHs  d'Eohi  »ad  the  sun  le  Due  des  ChandtsUei^  instead  -of 
hiitoi  liss  £ji4mieres-r*Mrhich  Cardinal  Du  Perron  thinks  <Hight  t^ 
haye  been  his* /title.    A  man  may  commit  such  absurdities,  in  tasN^' 
and  yet  have^no  lack  of  power  for  poetry.— In  these  things  SyivMl^^ 
caught  the  trxie  spirit  of  his  master.    Thus  when  he  described  thtr- 
L^MMil's  cofldiug  to  judgment,  he  says 

*'      '      'Mercy  and  justice,  marching  cheek  by  joule, 
■  '  Shall  his  divine  triumphant  chariot  roll. 

.T^e  ruler  of  the  worlds  he  tells  us^  is  .  ■  ^ 


I  ■!  1 1    1 1  m 


the  great  Lord  ChanceUory 


I* 

■*  '^ 
ill 


Who  at  his  ple2»ure  setting,  day  and  night, 

V                His  great  Broach  iSeailf)  and  PrtDy  5^jie^«  right  «j«r 

;  Upon  the  mass  so  vsustand  variable,  ..  •*  i 

Makes  the  same  lump  now  base,  now  honourable.  v*'. 

The  sun  i^sometimes  a  swift  coachman,  sometimes  a  t^adiaift'dfk^:  - 
The  thunder  '•^'^ 

groans  and  grumbles,  ';, 

It  rolls  and  roars,  and  round,  round,  round  it  rtrmbteV  '  ' 

and  the  winter  is  made,  in  two  often-quoted  lines,  V}  .  '   .,. 

To  daze  the  lakes  and  bridle  up  thcflppcls,      .  ;,     -^n  »/oi8 
And perriwig with  wool  thebald-pate  wop(^.  .   ,.,  ..c^y^^j 

None  of  these  things  would  at  that  time  ittipede  ins  p^pntiLi^^'\ 
and  many  causes  combined  to  render  the  Divind  Weel'ttli^  jIM^-' 
popular  work  of  its  age.     It  is  full  of  all  the  old  fabids^>of^nWtffiftA'^' 
history,  which  Du  Bartas  implicitly  believed,  and  which,  'lik^'tW 
wbnders  in  Guthrie's  grammar,  made  it  the  fttore'-ertit^rta^rtiihg'  W 
believing  readers.     The  translator  was  admirably  qti^Kfied'if(k^*''Hi^'; 
task.     No  writer  ever  ventured  more  freely  to  mbuldtlie  lAri^ig^'** 
to  his  will,  coining  words  when  be  did  not  find  thefn  ready  miitll^'^' 
for  hb  use,  introducing  new  compounds,  good  or  ba«l;  with  equftP^' 
hardiness,  and  surprizing  the  reader  in  the  middle  of  hist  lines  \4'itit^ 
a  cl^sh  of  rhymes,  of  which  the  efiect  is  always  oddyi^d  sonif^inile^v^ 
fortunate.   Whether  the  words  had  a  meaning  or-tie**r6'seettts  tt^i*^^ 
to  have  thought  of  much  importance  so  they  jingled^   t%tks,'i6<¥e^^- 
proving  the  vices  of  the  age,  be  lalb)  ofits        *    •-  ••   '•  ■ '  ^i»l^i''f  ^no-^ 


^J:\ 


^huft,  pnft,  painted,  cuTrd,;p^lU'v^^  .j,  \,u^b^^^, 

and 


audfor  the  soog  of  the  lark,  he  te)b  us  .that  )»veat  bird    .  t  ^i  >r.;;,^. 

■;"•'  <-■>  • -» — '■ — i-i— climbing  the  weWclbcfear,  ■'■•■    ''  *! '^-^ 

I    '.      Cbaunts  with-  a  ch^r,  here  peer  I  n&xr  m^  dear  /.  •  ■  •  r  -  ')r|t 

;  .          Theu  stooping  thence  (seeming  her  fall  to  xmh^  ■  -  >:•--*  vft 

'AdieUy  ihe  says,  itc^iev,  dear  deut adieu*     ,           ,  i  .r  ,  •,  ^7iii 

Biitv^e  need  not  multiply  examples  of  this  kind.   ^'BeGfide»r 
^is^  there  were  ainoilg  bis  original  inventions  devices'  enoit^^^id^ 
captandum;  bis  dedications  in  altars>  wings,  and'  coluinms';  '^^ 
names  of  biis  numerous  dedicatees  laboriously  anagrafnmatised^  atld^^ 
wrought  into  stiff  and  stately  sonnets;  his  acrostics,  his  ^wtii^^ikfiV 
spectaeles  of.  especial  use  to  discern  the  words  vanity,  levity^ 'ai)d^ 
brevity';  his  volley  of  *holy  shot  thundered  iagirhibt  tobacco  froiia^ 
mount  Helicon,  to  shatter  the  pipes  about  their  ears  that  idly  ido- 
lize so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed' ;  and  his  huge  altar-piece-Iike 
Mystery  of  Mysteries,  wherein  the  Trinity  is  pictured  in  a  dia^nup^^ 
•and  explained  in  true  Sylvestrian  mieasures.     Without  taste,  jtiag- 
ment,  or  genius,  he  was  a  wonderful  rhyming  machine ;  he  poured 
o^t  bis  verses  with  force  as  well  as  fluency ;  there  was' a  fulness  in 
them  and  a  swell  whith  sometimes  concealed  the  w^nt  of  thought, 
and  alwiays  made  the  thought,  whatever  it  was,  pass  for  its  full  va* 
Ine ;  above  all,  there  was  a  sweetness  in  the  general  flow  which  de- 
servedly entitled  him  to  his  appellation  of  silver-tongued  Sylvester, 
Milton,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  a  careful  reader  of  this  neglect^' 
ed  author,  whose  works  ought  certainly  to  b^  included  in  a  g^n^W 
collection  of  thp  EngUsb  popts.    fprn  \kU  t|me^  ^nd  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  success,  the  heroic  couplet  generally  superseded, 
every  other  metre  for  works  of  length.     We  find  it  used  by  Sandys, 
Browne,  May,  Chamberlaine,  Wither,  Quarles,  and  Cowley. 

Daveoant  preferred  the  quatrain,  the  style  of  which  (as  we  have 
•alrea4}r  observed)  he  formed  from  Sir  John  Davies.  <  He  be-, 
liey^'  W:s»y»^'*  that  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  the  reader  in  a 
wfH4^,pf  length  to  give  this  respite  or  pause  between  every  stanza 
(h^fing^  radeaVeured  that  each  should  contain  a  period)  than  to  rui> 
him  out  of  breath  wjth  continued  couplets.  Nor  doth  alternate 
rl^rm^i.'  fce  continues,  ^  by  any  lowliness  of  cadence  make  iUe  sound 
leas  berokr,  but  rather  adapt  it  to  a  plain  and  stately  composing  of 
mmic;  and  ^e  brevity  of  the  stanza  renders  it  Jess  subtle  to  the 
cq^^er^  mid  more  easy  to  the  singer,  which  in  stilo  recitativo, 
wfeen.  the  ^toi^r  is  long,  is  chiefly  requisite.  And  this  was  indeed 
(iCI^baUDfpf;  betriy  vanity  in  my  confession)  the  reason  that  pre- 
vaiMld  inas>t^ivards  my  choice  of  this  stanza,  and  my  division  of 
tbe^^  ^jKJrtc  iiitp'  cantos,  every  caftto  including  a  sufficient  ac- 


*»"^  like 
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lijedi^bd%9rit0^of  Hom^^  be  wuangBt  viUage  feuts^  thoigb  not^Jtba 
mbMrchsaft^  victory,  dor  to  avtoiies -before  battle.    For  so,  9b  aw 
iiispittitioA>of -glory  intc^the  one,  and  of  valour  into  .the  oth^r  <^i<l  ' 
HuMn^r'tJ^pirkj  long  after  bis  bodj^'s  rest,  wander  in^  jnosic  about^ 
Otd^e/'';  '••■'■'      '.        .  .t  ■-.;.•  .  .    .         •:      .'.■ .  -i-?-  ..*  •  •■  }.:• 

^Uti  tbi9  hope  Davenant  deceived  himself,  though  hebaa.left  bem. 
hmd^hini' in  bi8-<iififinished  Gondibert,  a  monument  of  no  t^rcbnaQrvi 
po«A^rs^  "mind;  The  eiLcellence  of  poetical  compositioRdbofuklj 
cotiii9t,he  thoiiiglity  in  *  the  laborious  and  die  lucky  ree^ikancefl.ofii 
thoiigfa^^^vffig  trnt^ards  its  excellence  as  well  a  happiness  as  care^. 
ahd  4tot  onty  tl^  luck  and  labour, 'but  also  the  dexterity  of  thou^t,^ 
rdtvnding  th^  Xn'OiId  like  th^  sun  with  unimi^tnable  motion^  ancU 
bringing  swiftly  home  to  the  memory  univefsaL  surveys.'  Tfttb-bofj 
colkd'Wit.  Again  he  se^sy  ^  it  is  a  web  consisting  of  the.8uhjJiea(:> 
thfeadc(,  and  like  that  of  the  spider  is  considerately  woven  jCMit  ofl: 
oohiseh^-;  ibr  a  spider  may  be  said  to  consider,  not  only  respedt^q 
iilghid  solemnessand  tacit  posture,  (like  a  grave  scout  in  ambusd^i 
for  his  eviemy,)  but  because  all  thii^s.done  are  either  from  ooiisdti} 
dieration  or  chance ;  and  the  works  of  chance  are  accomplishmciutsb 
of  an  instaiit  having  commonly  a  dissimilitude,  but  here  are  thai, 
w^ks  of  time,  and  have  their  contextures  alike.'  In  another:  plaofir/ 
he  says  that  his  ^  endeavour  was  to  bring  truth 4too  oftea  abtifijJ^)^ 
bonie  to  mens'  bosoms,  to  lead  her  throi^  unfrequented  aoA.&efl^y 
ways,  and  from  the  most  remote  shades,  by  representing  Ofitiiteix; 
though  not  in  an  affected,  yet  in  an  unusual  dress.'  '^f>*l 

'Of  this  larborious  felicity,  which,  in  Davenant'sjudgmetity^G^kii^' 
tdted  the*chief  excellence  of  poetical  style,  few  authK>r^ havie.  pr<^ijf 
diioed  such  perfect  specimens;  and  for  the  8ake.irf^the9e^^aifis4>£»j 
gold  Gondibert  may  be  read  with  interest,  and  frequently  wiidiiids'Ji 
light,  even  by  ordinary  readers,  in  spite  of  its  languid  stotj  !^nAiA&v9q 
movemeint.  There  are. few  poems  in  which  tbe . *dhaiiacliefl''of o^(^ 
audior  tetiy  be  so  distinctly  traced.  Gibber  aays.  Ihat.^  hbviatbdrb 
Wad  a  man  of  grave  disposition  and  gloomy  turn  of.  ititnd,  whicb> 
his^soii  did  iidt  inherit  from  him,  for  he  was  as  remarksthly  volhtiloii 
a$  the' father,  was  saturnine.'  But  though  natuvehad  blest} ihi^c 
wkh  buoyant  spirits,  this  happy  temperature  had  to  coDteud  witto 
the  buffets  of  fortune  in  stormy  times^  and  with  unhappy  opinioQ»£| 
which  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the  heart  than  ^1  outward  .Q^)c\ 
ctttnstances.  The  commencement  of  his  career  wase  aingularly  'foi>f  js 
tunate  i  he  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford,;  the  accident  of/ 
his  birth-place  led  him  to  an  education  which,  peiliaps^  he  mtgliAr^ 
not  otherwise  have  aspired  to,  and  his  abilities  ppocui^d  turn  high  h 
patronage  at  a  very  early  age^  After  having  been. first  page  to  ^^u. 
Jduchess  of  Richmond^  who  kept  a  sort  ,of  court  of  her  •  own,  ho  • 
was  txketi  iiitb  the  famiiy  of  Xiord  Brooke^  the:  poet  iand-philoso^j^^ 

-  pheir/ 
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pher,  one  of  tbe  most  extradrdinary  men  of  .die  ago.     LordBrook^) 
during  ihat  frnmilkr  intercourse  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney^, of)  whidbrt 
he  boasts  with  honourable  pride,  both  iu  the  ititi^-paga.ttohiii 
poems  and  upon  his  monument,  had  been  oonversaat  with  .GioiH 
dano  Bruno,  and  had  drunk  at  the  deep  wells  of  philosophy.     Itji; 
moffe  thaa  probable  Aiat  the  young  poet  learned  .'enougl^  df  the 
mysterious  opinions  of  his  patron  to  maloe  him  venture  boldly. iipoOk' 
the  perilous  sea  of  speculation ;  but,  unhappily,' Lord  Birooke»  wbor- 
might  have  piloted  him  safely,  was  murdered,  andi  he  fell  imio.ibc: 
society  of  Hobbes,  a  man  of  stronger  intellect  than  himsejf,  but  off ' 
a  colder  heart.    Tlie  civil  wars  blighted  alibis  faiiripjlospectsiof; 
advancement  at  a  court  where  arts  and  literature  received  a;mo«e 
princely  encouragement  than  they  have  ever  experiencedi-in  tUa 
country  under  any  former  or  any  succeeding  prince.    The  mannelv 
therefore,  in  which  his  own  immediate  interests  were  affected  hf 
polttiqil  events,  and  the  feelings  with  which  be  would  naturally 
rtgtaed  the  excesses  of  the  puritan  party,  made  him  easily  adopt 
the  political  philosofAy  of  his  fsiend :  from  him  also  he  learned  to 
doubt  of  all  things ;  yet  perceiving  the  necessity  of  religion,  if  pnljr 
as  iSL  political  ^igine,  and  deploring  the  dreariness  of  hiaowQ  inn 
ward  state,  he  became  outwardly  a  convert  to  the  Koman.Catholio 
church;  as  if,  in  that  painful  scepticism,  he  sought  to  shelter  biniTT 
self  wider  that  form  of  faith  which  makes  the  greatest  pretensk>naMir* 
airtbority*    This  state  of  mind  is  continually  indicated  in  Us  wri-f 
tings.  ^  .,.,(1, 

lOnly  half  of  Giondibert  was  written;  a  story  therefore  of  whifh 
the  most  important  pwrt  is  wanting  cannot  be  fairly  judged*.  It  in 
to ^e^  regretted  that  he  did  not  complete  it,  for  with  all  its.  defecft. 
ft'  sS'Uf  work  of  considerable  power  and  perfect  originality,  D^venaint 
pen^ved)  that  for  tbe  purposes  of  social  order,  the  four  chief  aidfi 
oSi||of ernmcsi^  Religion,  Arms,  Policy  and  Law,  were,  as  he  say^ 
defckttiveljf  applied,  a«d  weakened  by  an  emulous  war  among  tbi^.r 
sdaei^  they  required  therefore  some  collateral  help,  aiKl  that 
helpthe'^hoii^t^GODsisted  in  poesy.  •  Gondibert,  therefore,  was  d^ 
8igiicid)M<coiiie  in -aid.  of  government,  and  to  exemplify  what  Sidney 
cdiB/f  that  dehgbtful  teaching  which  is  the  end  of  poesy;'  andupe^i 
hisiview;of  things,  Hobbes*8  system  was  the' best  which  could*  b§ 
taa^ti  Hobbe8>  in  a  letter  which  has  many  judicious  remarkf^ 
andtnueb  ofthe  writer's  characteristic  strength,  declares  he  ^  never 
y'ec  saw 'poemft  that  had  so  much  shape  of  art,  health  of  morality^ 
aadbjvigour  an^  beaqty  of  expression.'  Hobbes  was  not  so  despicablf» 
a^oritic  ua  Mr.'Ijocke,  who  gave  his  testimony  in  favour  of  BUol^r 
morev  A€f>iisidevable  portion  of  the  poem  was  written  during  kh. 
imprisonment^  but  he  broke  off  in  expeet^on.of  being  put  to- 
deirtb  b)r.the£iMf|ment>.a<^reasoa^w]iich  be/stfttesin  hin.piists^ript 

t'-'    -    .  to 
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to  the  reader,  with  a  coolness  which  would  not  have  disgraced. Sil^ 
Thomas  More.  *  T'ia  high  time/  he  sajs,  ^  to  strike  sail  and  cast 
anchor,  (though  I  have  run  but  half  my  course^)  when  at  the  helni 
I  am  threatened  with  death;  who,  though  he  can  visit  us  but  once^ 
•eems  troublesome,  and  even  in  the  innocent  may  beget  such  a 
gravity  ad  diverts  the  music  of  verse.  And  I  beseech  thee  (if  thou 
art  so  civil  as  to  be  pleased  with  what  is  written)  not  to  take  it  ill 
that  I  run  not  on  till  my  last  gasp.  For  though  I  intended  in  this 
poem  to  strip  nature  naked  and  clothe  her  again  in  the  perfect  shape 
of  virtue,  yet  even  in  so  worthy  a  design  I  shall  aSk  leave  to  desist^ 
when  I  am  interrupted  by  so  great  an  experiment  as  dying;  and 
*tis  an  experiment  to  the  most  experienced ;  for  no  man  (though 
his  mortifications  may  be  much  greater  than  mine)  can  say  he  ha$ 
already  died*  lu  the  same  tone  he  says  to  Hobbes,  to  whom  he 
was  writing  some  remarks  upon  the  style  and  character  of  his  poem^ 
*  but  why  should  I  trouble  you  or  myself  with  these  thoughts,  whea 
i  am  pretty  certain  I  shall  be  hangied  next  week.' 

Much  more  (if  our  limits  would  allow)  might  be  said  of  a  maa 
who  deserves  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  hi  the  history  of  Eng-^ 
lish  literature,  as  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and  the  first  person  who  intro^ 
duced  scenic  decorations  upon  the  English  stage,  and  also  who 
preserved  the  life  of  Milton,  in  return  for  Milton's  interference  ia 
ms  behalf.  But  we  must  hasten  forward.  Davenant  differs  esseiH 
lially  from  the  metaphysical  poets  of  his  age,  (as  they  have  imprcH 
perly  been  called,)  though  like  them  bis  illustrations  and  imageai 
are  more  frequently  drawn  from  books  and  sciences  than  from  oa- 
iure^;  I?ut  it  W?>5  bis  aim  rather  to  charm  the  reader  by  the  fitneas 
<rf  tlie  conception,  than  to  surprise  him  by  its  strangeness,  aod^ba 
thought  was  always  clothed  in  the  happiest  expression,  the  wordi 
being,  in  his  own  phrase,  as  it  w^re  the  contracted  essence  of  #i« 
meaning.  But  the  metaphysical  poets  were  usually  as  carddsa*  ai 
they  were  unnatural.  The  appellation  is  peculiarly  unlit,  beoailMI 
we  have  a  class  of  writers  to  Whotti  it  is  strictly  apprc^riate^  duch  ai 
Sir  John  Davies,  Lord  Brooke,  whose  wisdom  is  too  often  eave^ 
loped  in  almost  oracular  obscurity,  and  Henry  Mora.  Tbeaii 
aimed  at  direct  instruction ;  the  witty  poets  desired  only  to  daesl# 
with  the  coruscations  and  flashes  of  extravagant  fancy;  the  monk 
and  religious  ones  were  eithet  mysterious  and  obscure,  or,  lito 
Herbert  and  Quarles,  (both  excellent  men  and  eminently  fiftad,) 
they  debased  their  sweetest  strains  by  the  most  incongrttous  com^ 
ceits ;  or  they  lowered  their  tone  to  the  merest  prosing  like  Widi0i> 
who,  because  some  of  his  contemporaries  stalked  upon  stilu^ 
thought  that  it  therefore  became  him  to  grovel  upon  the  ground,  or^ 
like  Witherington,  to  fight  the  good  fight  upon  his  stumps. 

Hobbes,  (if  we  remember  rightly,)  ki^'his  uantlaidaa  of  Hom^ 

followed 
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followed  the  stanzuof  Goodibert,  and  was  Davenant's  only  fol* 
lower ;  for  though  Dryden  delivered  a  high  opinion  m  favour  ^f 
the  quatrain,  saying  he  had  *  ever  judged  it  more  noble  and  of 
gveater  dignity  both  for  the  sound  and  number  than  any  other  verse 
in  use  amongst  us/  he  only  employed  it  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis,  and 
might  seem  to  have  retracted  the  opinion  by  the  whole  of  his  subr 
^quent  practice,  if  his  declaration  that  he  always  found  the  coupr 
let  easier  did  not  account  for  his  preferring  it.  Davenant,  who 
aimed  always  at  epigrammatic  terseness  and  condensation,  endear 
voured  as  often  as  possible  to  confine  the  sentence  witliin  the  qua^ 
train,  losing  thereby  more  in  freedom  than  he  gained  in  strength. 
Mason,  with  better  judgment,  followed  Spenser  in  writing  it  con- 
tinuously, and  Gray  printed  his  elegy  in  the  same  manner.  In  our 
own  days  Mr.  Wondsworth  has  given  an  admirable  example  of  the 
quatrain  as  a  metre  for  narrative,  in  his  Hart-Leap  Well. 

-They  who  wrote  in  stanzas  after  Spenser,  in  the  couplet  after 
Sylvester,  and  the  quatrain  after  Davenant,  had  only  to  take  those 
writers  for  their  models,  and  avoid  whatever  might  offend  the  ear 
G^  the  age.  But  our  epic  blank  verse  was  still  to  be  created.  It 
lias  before  been  stated  that  Surrey  brought  from  Italy  the  verso 
icieito.  or  rhvmeless  heroic  verse.  The  Italian  critics  have  dis* 
puted  whether  Petrarca  refers  to  this  measure  M'hen  he  seems  to 
diMBguish  between  rime  and  versi;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  earliest 
apecimen  which  has  been  discovered  is  the  composition  of  no  less 
iTrp^rsonage  than  St.  Francis.  Trissino  is  the  first  person  who 
brought  it  into  use  by  his  Italia  Liberata, — a  work  wherein  Homer 
!•  4tf9  effectually  burliesqued  by  the  apery  of  servile  and  senseless 
idiit^ten^ft  he  is  by  the  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  of  Dr.  Saver. — 
SosoBU^ introduced  it  into  Spain.  In  the  hands  of  Alfieri  it  became 
Hftf nl^  metre,^  and  the  Spaniards  have  improved  the  form  of  their 
trngeiy^'VOf  modem  times  by  adopting  it.  In  both  these  language9 
lh0<4ri9lnel<MS  hejFoic  verse  was  the  blank  verse  of  Ko we,  till  the 
iAtfli^.ilramatist9  removed,  as  far  as  they  could,  its  languid  monotony 
by'TBryiflg  the  pause..  Surrey  wrote  it  monotonously,  but  with  the 
meiltl^yllabic  termination ;  in  the  Eiizabedian  age  it  became  per- 
ilM#jis>>a  dramatic  measure,  and  was  afterwards  so  fully  adapt- 
ed*/by  Milton  to  the  highest  strains  of  imiaginative  poetry,  and 
tile  peculiar  character  of  his  own  mighty  mind,  that  even  the  best 
tfimlatiDn  (for-  the  Paradise  Lost  has  been  admirably  translated 
bgr'  Dobson)  caa  convey  no  idea  whatever  of  the  manner  of  the 
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ISnii  Milton^  like  Alfred  and  Roger  Bacon,  was  so  much  beyond 
fab  agey  thathetpfoduced  scarcely  any  effect  upon  it.  During  the 
civil  wars  intoierauce  had  produced  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  a  total 
depra^ty  :.su€e«o$kd  tthe:  Bestoration ;.  and  poetry  shared  iu  the 
>;>«^o&U>:xii.  NO.  XXIII.  F  degra- 
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d^radation  of  thought^  feeling,  manners,  and  principle ;  for  die 
wares  were  of  course  adapted  to  the  market.  In  its  matter  it  be- 
came mean  or  vicious  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the  word,  apd 
slovenly  in  the  manner.  Half  the  verses  of  the  age  are  encomiastic ; 
and  the  Institutes  of  Menu  rank  a  poetical  encomiast  with  *  one  of 
evil  repute,  a  dancer,  a  cheat,  an  oil-man,  and  a  seller  of  the  moon- 
plant  ;'  company  in  which  even  Dryden  must  submit  to  be  classed* 

The  metaphysical  school,  which  marred  a  great  poet  in  Cowley, 
and  found  its  proper  direction  in  Butler,  expired  in  Norris  of  Be- 
merton.  Bad  as  the  authors  of  this  school  are  when  compared 
with  those  of  Elizabeth's  golden  age,  they  form  a  silver  age  in  conot- 
parison  with  that  of  the  latter  Stuarts.  The  taste  whidi  Charl^ 
and  his  courtiers  imported,  was  established  in  France  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  for  before  Ihat  age  there  had  existed  no  man  of 
sufficient  genius  to  preserve  their  poetry  from  the  shackles  of  a 
court  taste,  and  no  one  has  arisen  since  to  rescue  it.  In  England  the 
court  has  never  been  so  completely  dominant  as  to  establish  its  oWa 
standard ;  but  as  long  as  diis  school  continued,  our  writers  com- 
posed for  the  town,  and  consequently  nothing  of  any  value,  except 
in  comedy  and  satire,  could  be  produced.  In  this  state  Pope  found 
our  poetry ;  he  had  no  other  ambition  for  a  while  than  beii^  the 
first  of  his  contemporaries,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
existing  school.  In  this  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  succeed ;  and 
when  the  subjects  were  suited  to  the  fashion,  he  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration, writing  with  an  uniform  sweetness,  precision,  and  pmi-^ 
gency,  of  which  only  occasional  examples  were  to  be  found  in  his 
predecessors. 

There  occurs  a  notable  remark  on  metre  in  a  work  of  Oldrc. 
mixon ;   one   of  those^  men   who   obtain  a  transient  popularity 


among  the  herd  by  writing  impudently  upon  subjects  of  Vfhk 
they  are  egregiously  ignorant.  ^  It  is  a  great  pity,'  says  this  wis^ 
critic,  *  Spenser  fell  into  that  way  of  versifying ;  and  very  odd  tbitl, 
after  it  had  been  so  generally  and  justly  condemned,  a  poet,  ia  oimt 
time,  should  think  to  acquire  merit  by  imitating  it.  The  ruff  aUd- 
the  fardingaie  might  as  well  be  revived  in  dress  as  the  long  staosi^iin 
poetry,  where  the  sense  is  fettered  up  in  eight  or  ten  lines.'  The 
work  to  which  he  alludes  was  probably  Theobald's  Cave  of  Poetry. 
Jl  bold  experiment  in  narrative  metre  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Gideon,  where  he  '  used  thp^ 
liberty  of  varying  every  where  the  measure,  and  of  mixing,  in  one 
poem,  all  the  different  kinds  that  can  be  ranked  among  heroiQ^ 
hoping,  he  says,  from  this  extent  of  latitude  to  derive  increase  of 
power,  as  well  as  harmony.'  In  vindicating  his  choice,  he  makes 
some  curious  observations  upon  the  comparative  power  of  the 
English  and  other  languages  for  poetry.     He  compares  the  retr 
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strtint  of  rhyme  with  the  mhs  of  quantity  in  the  ancient  toi^ues^ 
and  the  arrangemeat  of  their  sentence^  demanding  '  what  curb  can 
possibly  be  more  opposed  to  nature  and  her  easy  order  of  expre^- 
9ion,  than  the  interweaving  words,  and  ranging  then)  in  such  re^Eiote 
and  dislocative  positions  ?'  '  For  instance/  says  he,  ^  while  the  genuine 
construction  is  You,  Tityrus,  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
beech,  the  Latin  was  constramed  before  it  could  arrange  the  line 
to  harmony,  to  force  it  into  this  distorted  order, 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 

that  is,  in  English  of  the  same  position,  Tityrus,  you  of  a  spreading 
reposing  under  the  shade  beech.-  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a 
man  of  good  sense  should  have  deceived  himself  into  a  fallacy  like 
thisj  and  not  have  perceived  that  the  Latin  inflexions  and  syntax 
rendered  that  collocation  natural  and  perspicuous  in  the  Roman 
speech,  which,  in  English,  would  be  nonsensical  as  well  as  pre- 
posterous !  Yet  he  says  '  what  strange  perplexity  is  here  thrown 
upon  the  sense  to  liquidate  the  sound,  and  make  the  measure  mu- 
siical  V  With  a  little  more  appearance  of  justice  he  comments  upon 
the  expletives,  the  dialects,  and  the  licenses  of  Greek  poeti^  ;  the 
first  of  which  he  calls  *  a  mean  and  lazy  crutch,  which  not  the  lamest 
poet  in  our  nation  now  submits  to  heave  himself  along  by.' 

^The  French  hercHC  has  to  him  ^a  pert  skipping,  a  kind  of  pause- 
checked  recoil  of  motion,  like  the  half-whirl  of  a  spinning  whedl. 
Italian,  lie  says, '  is  the  language  wherein  love  would  chuse  to  sigh, 
or  laughter  to  be  light  and  wanton.  It  supplies  with  fulness  and 
delight  the  uses  of  intrigue  and  conversation ;  but  wants  weight  and 
spring  for  passion,  and  bends  under  the  demand  of  comprehensive- 
neM.  ^i«  like  the  flowing  of  soft  sand  in  hour-glasses  ;  seeming 
li^cnd'  while  confined  to  its  close  currency,  but  flies  dispersed,  and 
opens  itB  loose  quality  as  soon  as  shaken  out,  and  trusted  to  hard 
WMli^r/  This  is  well  said  in  the  manner  of  Owen  Feltham,  but 
AafroBf  If  ill  would  not  have  said  it  if  he  had  remembered  Dante  and 
Fdicaili.'  ^  in  German,  he  says,  *  Poetry  is  like  the  Nile  among  its 
cMamcts-;  it  may  be  rapid  and  deep,  but  'tis  tumbling  and  terrible/ 
Tbbh  coming  to  his  own  language,  he  pronounces,  with  truth,  that 

*'The  English  of  modern  tongues  is  fitted  best  for  poetry.  Its  copious 
chdice  6f  monosyllables  (which  many  have  been  rash  enough  to  call  a 
bieitd^)'makeit  strong,  significant,  and  comprehensive.  Its  derivatives 
from  Greek  and  Latin  have  adorned  it  with  a  variety  of  cadences ;  and 
intermixed  its  mescaline  excess  of  consonants  with  a  melodious  fluency 
from  interposing  vowels.  It  adorns,  and  is  adorned  by  rhyme;  yet 
tak«s  it  in  but  as  a  subject,  not  obeys  it  a&her  tyrant.  It  is  grave, 
sk>w,  stately,  soft,  swift,  wanton,  or  majestic.  It  has  all  the  lentor  of 
complaint  aivl^pity^  yet  has  all  the  transport  of  excursive  energy.  It 
i&^piaexhaustlbiy  full  treasury,  supplied  from  the  selected  tributes  oi 
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whatever  was  most  excellent  in  other  speeches,  but  possesses  them 
with  so  improved  an  aptitude  as  to  have  made  that  honey  which  was 
•  raw  juice  in  the  flowers  it  drew  it  from.' 

The  structure  of  verse  which  he  chose  for  his  poem,  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Cowley's  Pindarics,  except  that  it 
revived  the  old  long  verse,  which  he  calls  the  heptamctrical  seven- 
footed  line.  *  Indeed,'  says  he,  '  the  shortest  measure  is  too  long, 
unless  that  length  be  filled  with  meaning.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  a  weak  languishing  extent  of  verse,  without 
proportioned  vigour  in  the  sentiment:  such  verse  plays  loose,  like 
some  vast  main-sail  of  a  ship,  that  flags  and  flutters  heavily  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  breeze,  but  presently  falls  back  against  the  mast  for 
want  of  wind  to  swell  it  into  energy.'  If  Aaron  Hill  could  have 
wielded  his  metre  as  well  as  he  justified  it,  his  poem  would  not 

-  have  been  neglected.  He  kept  it  by  him  for  '  above  three  times 
the  space  prescribed  by  Horace  for  impartial  re-examination  of  a 
poet's  first  conceptions,  not  insensible,'  -  he  says,  *  with  what  a 
reverence  men  should  appear  before  the  public  eye  who  dare 
aspire  to  being  held  in  view  beyond  the  dimness  of  a  present  pro- 
spect.' But  though  his  hopes  were  thus  aspiring,  as  a  versifyer  he 
was  not  above  the  level  of  his  age,  and  as  a  poet  inferior  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  he  has  originality  enough,  and  merit 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  a  general  collection,  and  cer- 
tainly  ought  not  to  have  been  excluded. 

,    The  experiment  which  Hill  made  of  writing  narrative  poetry  in 
irregular  verse,  has  been  repeated  in  our  days  with  better  fortune ; 

.  the  next  experiment,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  rejecting  verse 
altogether,  in  imitation  of  Fenelon  and  Gessner.  The  former  of 
these  writers  had  been  forced  to  this  expedient  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  French*  heroic  verse  to  express  any  thing  heroic ;  and 
Rousseau  followed  the  example  with  greater  powers  in  his  Leyite 
of  Ephraim.  Gessner  was  probably  led  by  his  scriptural  subject  * 
to  choose  a  manner  which  he  supposed  bore  some  re^emblaipce 
to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  tliis  country  it  ^^^as 
taken  up  by  a  more  daring  spirit.  Macpherson  aspire^  to  b^e  the 
Homer  of  Britain ;  in  his  early  and  acknowledged  productions 
there  is  a  commendable  ambition  of  originality:  the  style  of. his 
Ossian,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Laing,  was  formed  upon 
Lowth's  account  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  it  scenes  likely  that  in 
his  attempts  at  novelty,  he  had  made  experiments  upon  the  classical 
metres.  Fragments  of  hexameters  and  pentameters  abound  in  his 
works,  and  in  his  Homer  he  says  he  *  has  been  in  some  degree 

*  Upon  this  subject  there  are  some  good  observations  by  Baron  GriiDm,  in  our  last 
Number. 

guided 
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guided  by  the  sound  of  the  original  Greek.'  This  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  curious  production.  The  author  says  ^  he  hopes  he  is 
not  so  partial  to  himself  as  to  suppose,  without  reason,  that  it  may 
convey  some  new  idea  of  the  original  to  readers  of  real  taste.  He 
will,  he  owns,  be  much  disappointed,  if  his  readers  will  take  his 
version  for  mere  prose.  Though  he  has  avoided,  with  great 
attention,  to  fall  into  the  cadence  of  the  English  heroic  verse,  a 
fault  scarce  ever  separated  fr;;m  poetical  prose,  he  has  measured  the 
whole  in  his  ear.'  We  will  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  work, 
which  has  become  scarce  in  consequence  of  its  utter  worthlessness : 
the  punctuation  is  Macpherson's,  designed,  he  tells  us,  to  bring  the 
eye  of  the  reader  to  the  assistance  of  his  ear. 

The  wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus, O  goddess  of  song,  unfold  !     The 

deadly  wrath  of  Achilles  :  To  Greece  the  source  of  many  woes !  Which 
peopled  the  regions  of  death — with  shades  of  heroes  untimely  slain  ; 
While  pale  they  lay  along  the  shore  :  Torn  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  : 
But  such  was  the  will  of  Jove !  Begin  the  verse,  from  the  source  of 
rage, — between  Achilles  and  the  sovereign  of  men. 

The  Ossianized  Iliad  could  do  no  injury  to  our  literature,  but 
that  literature  has  suffered  much  from  another  translation  of  a  very 
different  character.  Of  Pope's  Homer  we  are,  as  Englishmen, 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  great  and  general  merits.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  amidst  every  beauty,  we  find  much  of  that 
perverse  style  which  is  calculated  to  dazzle  and  mislead  a  young 
writer.    True  to  the  maxim  of  his  favourite  Boileau, 

Le  poete  s'Sgaye  en  milk  inventions^ 

Orne,  elh^e,  emheUit,  agrandit  toutes  choses. 

Whatever  Homer  has  said  must,  in  literal  obedience  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  ornamented,  elevated,  embellished,  and  exaggerated.  Tliis 
is  done  in  very  different  degrees ;  sometimes  with  a  delicacy  which 
hardly  oversteps  the  original  sentiment,  yet  oftener  with  a  verbose- 
ness  and  amplification  equally  adverse  to  Homer  and  a  just  taste. 
If  Homer  speaks  of  blood  flowing,  Pope  tells  us  that  *  slaughtered 
heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide;  if  Homer  brings  Discord  mio  the 
field,  Pope  makes  her  *  bathe  the  purple  plain;*  if  Homer  speaks 
of  glittering  arms,  Pope  makes  them  lighten  all  the  strand.  At 
the  prayer  of  Ajax,  in  the  original,  the  sun  shone  full,  and  the 
whole  battle  was  displayed, 

in  the  translation. 

Forth  burst  the  sun  with  all  enlightening  ray, 
•  The  blaze  of  armour  flash* d  against  the  day* 

In  the  Greek,  Apollo  moves  like  the  night, 

*  V  "  ■        >  » 
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'—^  a  Sudden  night  he  spread. 

And  gloomy  darkness  roWd  around  his  head. 

In  th«  original  he  sends  his  arrow 

in  the  translation,  Hie  feathered  fates  fly  below.  But  it  is  perfaapa 
in  the  descriptive  similies  that  the  perversion  of  the  original  is  most 
observable.     Boileau  advises  the  poet, 

Que  de  traits surprenans  sans  cesse  il  nous  reveille! 
Qu*il  coure  dans  ses  vers  de  merveUle  en  merveille  ! 

and  Pope  does  indeed  surprise  those  readers  who  understand  whal 
they  «re  reading  with  marvellous  descriptions.  He  had  read  of 
comets,  and  he  had  seen  a  sky-rocket ;  his  comet  therefore 

Shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  hair. 

Lightning  also,  according  to  him,  appears  in  sparks,  and,  what  is 
more  wonderful,  in  streains  of  sparks ;  it  kindles  all  the  skies,  and 
extends  from  one  pole  to  another.  Homer  says  that  Pallas  inspireit 
Menelaas  with  boldness 

■     such  as  prompts  the  fly,  which  oft 

From  flesh  of  man  repulsed,  her  purpose  yet 

To  bite  holds  fast,  resolv'd  on  human  blood. — Cawper^ 

la^eutdct  ^auiiuPf  ^opov  ri  of  alfx.  ut^fvira. 

Pope  tran^'orms  thb  blood-sucker  fly  into  a  hornet,  which  is  not 
produced  like  ordinary  hornets,  being  the  sou  of  Air  and  H^at, 

'  So  turns  the  vengeful  hornet,  soul  all  o'er. 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore; 
Bold  son  of  Air  and  Heat^  on  angry  wings 
UntanCdj  untir*d,  he  turns,  attacks  and  stings,  .  ,  ^ 

In  Dr.  Recs's  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  article  *  Poetry^^  \re'9^ 
told  that  Pope  has  translated  the  description  of  Night  in  the  eighjiht 
book  of  the  Iliad  with  singular  felicity:  perhaps  no  passage  io,jCl|e 
whole  translation  has  been  more  frequently  quoted  and  adnUrlM* 
Put,  as  old  Henry  More  says,  ^    •       . -n 

now  let 's  sift  the  verity  .    /^vh 

Of  this  opinion,  and  with  reason  rude 
Rub,  crush,  toss,  rifle  this  fine  phantasie. 

The  original  lines  are  these: 

ili  a  or  tr  Sfstfif  «rp»  fetnmv  »f*J(fk  at^iitnp       .  i  ■       ■'•'-'     i^u.' 
4>»tMr'  afiftftvix,  on  r  f 9rXfrp  vmif/fif  al^np, 

Kfti  tofjea^    iif»9oui9  a  ap  vTrippayio  etainroq  ui-jyip, 
Uetrrct  it  r  ttitrah  arf»'  yiyi^i  H  Ti  <^^  iroijiAflf; 


.'■J.v 
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As  when  around  tbe  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars       ' 

Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 

The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland-beighls 

Stand  all  apparent;  not  a  vapour  streaks 

The  boundless  blue,  but  aether  opened  wide 

All  glitterSj  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd. — Cowper, 

How  has  Pope  rendered  this  desc]:iptioD  i 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  ner  sacred  light,  - 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the^glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tipt  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

Here  are  the  planets  rolling  round  the  moon ;  here  is  the  pole  gilt 
and  glowing  with  stars ;  here  are  trees  made  yellow  and  mountains 
tipt  with  silver  by  the  moonlight ;  and  here  is  the  whole  sky  in  a 
flood  of  glory ;  appearances  not  to  be  found  either  in  Homer  or 
in  nature;  finally  these  gilt  and  glowing  skies^  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  thus  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  are  represented 
as  a  blue  vault!  The  astronomy  in  these  lines  would  not  appear 
more  extraordinary  to  Dr.  Herschell  than  the  imagery  to  every 
person  who  has  observed  nfioonlight  scenes. 

Hobbes  has  said,  ^  that  which  giveth  a  poem  the  true  and  natural 
colour,  consisteth  in  two  things,  which  are,  to  know  zoell,  that  is, 
to  have  images  of  nature  in  the  memory  distinct  and  clear:  and  to 
know  muchJ  But  images  of  nature  were  not  in  fashion  during  the 
prevalence  of'  the  French  school :  from  Dryden  to  Thomson,  there 
«- scarcely  a  TuraT  image  drawn  from  life  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
£bglish  poetSy  except  Gay  and  I^ady  Winchelsea;  and  for  the  duty 
cS  knowing  much  before  they  begin  to  write,  too  many  of  our  poets, 
and  almost  all  our  professional  critics,  would  have  done  well  had 
they  borne  in  mind  the  saying  of  Skelton, 

How  rivers  run  not  till  the  spring  be  full ; 
Better  a  dunib  mouth  than  a  brainless  skull. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  poetry,  Hobbes  enume- 
rates the  number  of  words  in  use  which,  *  though  of  magniiique 
sound,  yet,  like  the  windy  blisters  of  a  troubled  water,  have  no 
sense  at  all ;'  and  yet  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  because  having  been 
obtruded  upon  oiir  youth,  they  have  grown  uj?  with  us,  ^ud  *  gaining 

r4'  reputation 
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reputation  with  the  ignorant,  are  not  easily  shaken  off:*  he  notices 
also  '  the  ambitious  obscurity  of  expressing  more  tlian  is  perfectly 
conceived,  or  perfect  coWteption  in  fewer  words  than  it  requires ; 
which  expressions,  though  they  have  had  the  honour  to  be  called 
strong  lines,  are  indeed  no  better  than  riddles.'  Yet  there  have 
been  writers  who  were  ambitious  of  composing  poems  wholly  in 
strong  lines !  Taking  Pope  for  their  master,  they  culled  every  thing 
that  was  vicious  in  his  style  for  imitation,  and  what  was  good  ihey 
spoilt  by  misapplying  it.  With  these  writers  the  lines  were  always 
to  be  nicely  balanced  in  semi-sentences ;  the  verb,  whether  the  sub- 
ject required  it  or  not,  was  to  be  placed  as  often  as  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse ;  if  there  were  another  at  the  end  to  make  it 
like  an  amphisbaena,  it  was  better  still ;  nothing  was  then  wanting 
but  an  antithesis  to  make  it  perfect;  the  meaning,  perhaps,  will 
not  supply  this,  but  it  suffices  to  have  it  in  the  sound,  and  then 
the  poet  is  happy,  omne  tulit  purictum,  he  has  produced  a  strong 
line,  and  whether  it  be  sense  or  syntax  is  a  question  which  neither 
he  nor  his  admirers  think  of  asking  themselves. 

By  these  writers  verbs-neuter  are  endowed  with  a  preternatural 
activity.  In  their  collocation  of  words  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  discover  whether  the  horse  draws  the  cart,  or  the  cart  the  horse, 
so  ingeniously  do  they  place  the  accusative  case  before  ihe  verb, 
and  the  verb  before  the  nominative.  We  remember  a  happy  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  transposition,  in  which,  histead  of  the  sword 
splitting  the  man's  head,  the  man's  head  is  made  to  split  the 
sword — for,  says  the  poet, 

*  the  standard-bearer's  head 

Asunder  cleft  the  unresisted  blade.-       " 

.  Their  personages  must  all  stand  confessed,  like  one  of  Homer's  of 
rather  Pope's  divinities,  and  we  have  all  the  man,  and  all  the  woman, 
all  the  hero,  and  all  the  God,  with  all  the  other  common- places  of 
poetry  made  upon  the  most  approved  receipt.  Brooke,  when  he  tells 
us  that  worms  move  in  the  ground,  says  that  ^  all  the  worm  insinuates 
through  the  pore/  Brooke  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and 
the  complete  failure  of  such  a  man,  and  of  Darwin,  who  followed 
him  in  this  style,  and  carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  any  want  of  skill  or  ability  in  the  writers.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  went  was  radically  wrong,  As  Sidney  says,  they 
*  cast  sugar  and  spice  upon  every  dish  that  is  served  at  the 
table,  like  those  Indians  who,  not  content  to  wear  ear-rings,  thrilSt 
jewels  through  their  nose  and  lips,  because  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
fine/ 

It, is  worthy  bf  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  poetical  su- 
premacy which  Pope  so  long  enjoyed,  not  one  poet  of  eminent 
has  arisen  in  his  school.    Thomson  and  Youngs  though  itifeeted 

with 
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with  many  of  the  faults  of  the  age,  had  each  a  manner  of  his 
own ;  the  former  brought  with  him  stores  of  observation  from  the 
country,  the  latter  a  strong  devotional  '^passion,  which  produced 
the  greater  effect,  because  passion  of  every  kind  had  been-  banished 
from  poetry  :  *  so  miserably,'  as  old  Dennis  says,  *  was  the  art  fallen 
by  the  extravagance  of  its  professors,  and  by  the  unskilfulness  of  its 
admirers !'  Dennis  will  one  day  have  justice  done  him  as  a  critic  ; 
he  wrote  villainous  verses,  but  he  knew  what  poetry  ought  to  be, 
and  did  not  define  it,  like  some  others,  to  be  the  Art  of  Pleasing. 
'  It  is  an  art,'  he  says, '  by  which  a  poet  excites  passion  in  order  to 
satisfy  and  improve,  to  delight  and  reform  the  mind,  and  so  to 
make  mankind  happier  and  better:  from  which  it  appears  that 
poetry  has  two  ends,  a  subordinate  and  a  final  one ;  the  subordinate 
one  is  pleasure,  and  the  filial  one  is  instruction.'  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  which  he  desired ;  but  it  was 
not  long  delayed.  Glover  led  the  way  with  a  Grecian  manliness  of 
sentiment,  and  somewhat  of  a  Grecian  nakedness  of  style:  but  when 
our  statues  had  been  drest  in  full  uniform  and  full-bottomed  wigs> 
it  was  no  slight  reform  to  strip  them.  Akenside  had  an  elevation 
of  mind  which  supported  a  style  sometimes  elevated  above  its 
mark.  A  different  school  was  begun  by  Gilbert  West,  with 
whom  Mason  and  the  Wartons  are  to  be  classed.  The  Wartons 
were  far  from  writing  purely;  but  no  men  contributed  so  much  to  ihfi 
reformation  of  English  poetry.  They  brought  us  back  to  the  study 
of  the  Elizabethan  writers;  and  under  the  elder  brother,  Winchester 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  become  a  school  of  poets.  There  the 
author  of  Lewesdon  Hill  was  bred,  who  is  only  to  be  censured  for 
having  written  so  little  when  he  wrote  so  well ;  Headly,  who,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  would  have  trod  in  the  steps  of  those  prede- 
cessors whose  merits  he  so  judiciously  appreciated ;  Russel,  whose 
tearly  death  is  perhaps  more  to  be  lamented  than  even  that  of  Chat- 
lerton,  so  beautiful  was  the  promise  of  his  youth ;  and  Bowles, 
-who  yet  lives,  and  to  whom  we  gladly  offer  our  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  derived  from  his  poems  in  our  younger  days. 
Bampfylde,  though  not  a  Wickhamist,  should  be  mentioned  with 
Russel,  as  closely  resembling  him  in  the  cast  of  his  poetry  :  the  re- 
-nuiins  of  both  have  most  properly  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Park's  edi- 
tion of  the  poets,  the  only  collection  in  which  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  purity  of  the  text :  it  is  therefore 
greatly  to.  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  left  incomplete. 

And  here  many  names  occur  which  require  more  than  the  cur- 
sory notice  which  is  all  we  can  now  bestow : — Mason,  who  aimed  at 
noble  things,  but  whose  works  are  overlaid  with  ornament  like  the 
foregiound  of  a  French  landscape ;  Gray,  of  all  men  the  most  patient 
iftB4  «uccessful  artist  in  the  finer  mosaic ;  Collins,  whose  exquisite 
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odes,  after  lyii^  for  years  Detected  in  the  booksdler's  warehouse^ 
have  become  the*  stotelMMifle  from  whicb  manufactumg^  poeto 
extract  epithets  to  debaee  and  misapply  them;  lieattie's  det^tliil 
Minstrel ;  Charlotte  Smith,  whose  descriptions,  whether  iu  proM 
or  verse,  have  always  the  charm  of  well-selected  truth ;  Cowper 
who,  though  be  is  indebted  for  half  his  popularity  to  other  ^causes 
than  his  reai  merit,  is  not  more  popular  than  he  deserves  to  be^ 
mid  who,  in. his  Task,  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  specips  ei 
blank  verse,  so  entirely  does  it  differ  in  character  from  all  fortncr 
specimens.  We  would  fain  speak  of  Ae  Delia  Cruscan  swarm,  who, 
like  ephemene,  had  their  summer's  day;  who  were  the  heroes  of 
newspapers  and  reviews  for  a  brief  season,  and  are  now  remembered 
only  in  the  Baviad  and  Maeviad.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
Methodists,  there  has  been  a  great  revival  in  our  days — a  pouring 
6ut  of  the  spirit.  The  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques  led  the  wayi. 
Ilie  passion  of  tragedy  has  been  restored  by  Joanna  Baillie,  and  the 
language  of  the  old  comedy  by  Tobin,  who  did  not  live  to  hesur  ot 
the  success  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambitioo^ 
But  we  have  ^Already  trespassed  upon  our  limits,  and  have  no  room 
todweU  upon  these  topics ;  nor  to  advert  to  what  has  absurdly  been 
called  the  New  School,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  Aristarchs 
<n6o  for  twelve  years  past  with  equal  pertinacity  and  pertness  have 
^i^ted  their  censures  against  the  founders  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
ityle  them)  of  that  school,  have  by  this  time  probably  found  reason 
to^nspect  that  they  have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  poetical  critic 
cistn  dian  in  political  prophecy.  i 


Art.  IV. — An  Essay  on  Dew,  and  several  Appearances  connected 
with  it.  By  William  Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lon4(yv 
1814.    8vo.    pp.  150.  ' ,:  ,  ^ 

THE  experiments,  related  in  this  Essay,  have  very  dearly  ilto^ 
trated  the  nature  and  formation  of  dew,  and  very  ^tis^ctdrity 
established  the  ingenious  author's  theory  respecting  it ;  a-  theorv^^ 
which,  if  not  altogether  so  original  as  he  supposes  it,  has  certsunly 
never  been  brought  forwards  in  so  striking  and  simple  a  form ;  li^ 
indeed  was  it  possible  that  it  should  be  completed,  at  any  tini^ 
previous  to  the  important  discoveries,  respecting  the  radiatf6ii  trf 
heat,  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  ted  years ;  although^ 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  properties  of  all  bodies,  with  regard 
to  cooling,  are  the  exact  counterparts  of  those  which  they>  Exhibit 
in  heating,  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  subject  vanishes.  •    ■     «'  ■• 

The  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  atmosphere^  in theabseoct^of 
clouds^  with  little  immediate  effect  o»  ita^>t4^D>perMure^  they  sfrilie 
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op  tbe  eartb^  and  die  efarth  is  much  oiore  heated  by  them  than  Ike 
air :  in  a  clear  night  the  reverse  of  this  happens ;  ihe  snrface  of 
the  «arth  thrown  off  heat  by  radiation  more  rapidly  than  theah^ 
and  when  there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  refleet  it,  this  sur- 
face is  reduced  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  its 
neighboufhood :  the  difference  is  still  more  marked  in  light  stib^ 
stances^  in  imperfect  contact  with  the  earthy  and  Dr.  Wells  has 
shoiyn  that^  in  such  cases^  it  often  actually  amounts  to  15  or  20  de- 
gree. 

It  being  once  established  that  such  a  cause  is  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold  at  the  surface  of  the  eartk 
than  elsewhere,  we  may  easily  pursue  its  operation  through  all  its 
consequences  and  combinations,  which  however  are  often  very 
complicated  ;  but  in  all  instances  it  appears,  that  the  production 
of  cold  must  be  previous  to  the  deposition  of  moisture,  and  is  not^ 
as  has  sometimes  been  suspected,  a  consequence  of  that  deposition^ 
ivhich,  on  the  contrary^  as  Dr.  Wells  has  very  fully  shown,  like 
almost  all  other  instances  of  condensation,  is  actually  attended  bj 
die  extrication  of  a  certain  portion  of  heat. 

From  calculations^  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton^ 
maid  odier  earlier  observers,  we  infer  that  air,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  freezing  point,  is  capable  of  containing,  when  saturated  wkk 
mcusture,  about  ^^^  of  its  weight  of  water  in  an  invisible  fonn : 
its  capacity  is  doubled  by  raising  its  temperature  20^;  again  doubled 
bj  an  elevation  of  2t^;  then  of  84°,  26°,  28° ;  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  at  52°,  the  air  of  a  jar  inverted  in  water  will  ccm* 
tain  -rhs  of  its  weight  of  moisture;  at  74°,  -5-V;  ^^d  at  98°,  aboirt 
^.  .  The  air  of  tlie  atmosphere  is  generally  in  such  a  state  as  to 
require  a  depression  of  a  few  degrees  for  the  deposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  tnoistyre  which  it  contains  :  a  glass  of  pump  water,  or 
n  pkrt  of  porter,  from  a  cool  cellar,  becomes  Covered  with  a  real 
dew  in  miniature,  when  brought  into  a  room,  by  cooling  the  air  in 
ifljiaiedHM^e  contact  with  it.  If  humid  but  transparent  air  at  74°  were 
Q^l^iM>>6S>%  it  would  deposit  1^  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
■g^  more  if  coaled  again  to  32° ;  and  at  all  common  temperatures^ 
tbotdeipFession  of  a  single  degree  will  occasion  a  deposition  of  a 
tittle  move  than  ^  of  the  whole  moisture  contained  in  the  air* 
H^nceit  is  obvious  that  the  differences  of  temperature,  observea 
by  Dfi  Wells>.imust  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deposit 
tioniofi  dew  under  the  cntcumstanoes  which  are  commonly  observed 
to /'^eaiiou  its .  appearance . 
. ,  PfX>fessor  Leslie,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat 
^nd  MoistureyJias  estimated  the  quantity  of  water  capable  of  being 
coBtamed  inair  at  the  freezing  pomt,  from  his  own  experiments,  as 
Mm\  ta,^  of  the  w^ght  of  the  air,  and  ha<i  supposed  this  quaa^ 
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tity  to  be  always  doubled  by  each  successive  addition  of  27°  of 
temperature  ;  so  that  the  moisture  would  amount  to  ^  at  59°,  and 
at  86°  to  -^-Q,  instead  of  ^,  which  would  be  the  result  of  our 
mode  of  determination :  his  estimate  is  therefore  a  little  greater 
than  ours  in  one  case,  and  a  little  less  in  another ;  but  w^  are  dis- 
posed to  prefer  our  own  mode  of  calculation,  because  it  is  founded 
on  more  general  views  of  the  subject,  which  are  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  experiments  of  different  kinds. 

The  theory,  advanced  by  Dr.  Wells,  is  a  consequence  so  simple 
and  obvious  of  the  principles  deduced  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
-Leslie,  and  other  observers,  and  now  generally  admitted,  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  understood,  in  order 
to  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  it  would  scarcely 
he  just  to  omit  inserting  some  account  of  the  various  arguments  and 
experiments  by  which  our  author  has  thought  it  right  to  enforce  his 
doctrines  ;  and  in  pursuing  this  detail,  we  shall  tind  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  facts  and  remarks,  which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant. 

It  was  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  dew  appears  only  on  clear  and 
calm  nights :  when  the  weather  is  both  cloudy  and  windy,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  deposited  :  and  Dr.  Wells  has  found,  that  whatever  diminishes 
the  exposure  of  any  substance  to  the  unclouded  sky  proportionally 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  dew  that  it  receives ;  tlius  ten  grains  of 
wool,  placed  upon  a  horizontal  board,  acquired,  in  the  course  of 
a  night,  fourteen  grains  of  moisture,  while  a  similar  quantity,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  surface  of  the  board,  gained  only  four  grains, 
light  and  detached  substances  also  receive  dew  much  more  abun- 
dantly than  those  which  are  more  completely  in  contact  with'  the 
solid  earth  :  thus,  while  ten  grains  of  wool,  placed  on  a  grassplat, 
gained  sixteen  grains  in  weight,  another  portion,  placed  on  a  gravel 
walk,  gained  only  nine,  and  on  the  mould  of  a  garden,  eight:  nt)r 
was  dew  ever  deposited  on  the  bare  ground,  however  exposed. 
Polished  metals  seldom  exhibit  the  appearance  of  dew.  on  their 
surface,  although  pieces  of  metal  and  glass,  exposed  at  equal  tem- 
peratures to  the  steam  of  hot  water,  exhibited  equal  dispositions  to 
attract  it ;  so  that  nothing  analogous  to  elective  attraction  can  be 
supposed  to  take  place  ip  such  cases.  What  is  said  of  dew,  is 
equally  applicable  to  hoar  frost,  which,  as  Aristotle  truly  observed, 
is  merely  frozen  dew. 

•  The  second  step  of  Dr.  Wells's  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  thermometrical  diflferences  attending  the  phenomena.  He  once 
observed  a  thermometer,  placed  on  the  grass,  1 4^  lower  than  ano- 
ther four  feet  above  it ;  but  the  passage  of  a  cloud  often  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  grass  several  degrees.  The  wool  above  the  board 
was  7°  colder  than  the  same  substance  immediately  below  it.    Tb« 
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surface  of  a  gravel  walk  was  16^°  warmer  than  the  neighbouring 
^rass,  which  was  similarly  exposed,  although  the  earth  an  inch  below 
:the  grass  was  even  warmer  than  the  air.  A  very  important  fact  in 
meteorology  was  also  ascertained  by  these  experiments,  that  a  tlier- 
mometer,  fully  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  often  represents  the^tenipe- 
rature  of  the  neighbouring  substances  2°,  3°,  or  4°  below  the  truth ; 
and  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  source  of  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  its  heat  into  the  empty  space,  by  cover- 
ing its  bulb  with  gilt  paper,  if  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  actual 
temperature  either  of  the  air,  or  of  any  other  substance  in  contact 
with  it ;  -and  an  error  of  a  contrary  nature  may  also  sometimes  occurs 
when  heat  is  radiated  copiously  by  the  surrounding  bodies,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  A  plate  of  metal,  lying  on 
a  plat  of  grass,  was  observed  to  be  10°  warmer  than  the  grass  sur- 
rounding it.     One  of  the  substances  which  exhibited  the  greatest 

jdegree  of  comparative  cold  was  swansdown,  which  was  once  found 
15°  colder  than  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Qlas- 
gow  had  once  observed  snow  as  much  as  1 6*^  colder  than  the  at- 
mosphere; and  to  this  diflFerence  2°  may  be  added,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
Dr.  Wells  even  thinks  it  probable  that,  in  cold  and  exposed  coun- 
tries, substances  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  30°  or  40° 
colder  than  the  air  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere.  / 

The  temperature  of  wool,  exposed  to  the  sky  in  dewy  nights,  was 
-alwayjs  found  to  be  depressed  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  air,  be- 
fore il  began  to  acquire  any  additional  weight,  and  this  depression 
was  again  often  diminished  while  the  dew  was  deposited;  so  that 
5°  or  6°  of  cold  seem  to  be  frequently  prevented  in  this  manner 
rHence  it  happens  that  the  difference  between  the  temperature. of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  air  is  less  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter, when  there  is  less  moisture  to  be  deposited.  A  second  caution 
of  importance,  in  practical  meteorology,  relates  to  the  use  of  the 

-^hygrometer ;  which,  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sky,  may  become  much 
colder  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  thus  exhibit  a  very  erroneous 
indication,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  moisture,  from  air 
«ilot  previously  saturated  with  it. 

'  Theophrastus  reniarks,  that  the  effects  of  cold  are  generally  most 
•hurtful  in  hollow  places  ;  and  our  author  explains  this  phenomenon 
from  the  greater  stillness  of  the  air  in  confined  situations,  allowing 

.  .the  process  of  cooling  to  go  on  without  interruption  from  the  ap- 

.'proach  of  fresh  portions  of  air,  which  would  afford  heat  both  by  di- 
rect communication,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  mois- 
ture* Thiit.the  air  is  not  whoUv  incapable  of  emittins  and  receiving 
heat  by  radiation,  as  well  as  by  direct  communication,  is  proved 

^Jt)j  the  lieajtjpftl^^dtmQSfphere  observable  in  th^  day  time,  during 

calm 
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calm  weather,  in  the  middle  of  (he  largest  oceans,  ^hile  the  water 
below  it  is  considerably  colder.  Dew  has  sometimes  been  sup-^ 
pos^d  to  originate  altogether  from  vapours  rising  out  of  the  earth  : 
thus  a  metal  will  often  collect  dew  on  its  lower  surface  only,  when 
it  is  of  the  same  temperature  with  the  air  immediately  surrounding 
it ;  but  it  is. sufficiently  obvipus,  from  the  experiments  which  have 
been  related,  that  the  most  copious  source  of  dew  is  the  moisture 
previmisly  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  An  inside  shutter  often 
favours  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  a  window  in  the  night  time, 
by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  room.  It  will  be 
easily  understood,  that  the  effects  of  a  clear  sky  must  sometimes 
be  perceived  in  the  human  body,  producing,  by  means  of  the  un» 
compensated  radiation  of  heat,  a  greater  sense  of  cold,  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  e^^hibit^d  by  the 
thermometer. 

*  I  had  often/  says  Dr.  Wells,  p.  120,  '  in  the  pride  of  half  know- 
ledge, smiled  at  the  means  frequently  employed  by  gardeners,  to  pro- 
tect tender  plants  from  coid,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible,  that  a 
thin  mat,  or  any  such  flimsy  substance,  could  prevent  them  from  at»- 
taining  tlte  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  1  thoiDgbt 
them  liable  to  be  injured.     But,  when  I  had  learned,  that  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night,  cplder 
than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  per- 
ceived immediately  a  just  reason  for  the  practice,  which  I  had  before 
deemed  useless.     Being  desirous,  however,  of  acquiring  some  precise 
information  on  this  subject,  1  drove  into  the  earth  of  a  grassplat  four 
slender  sticks,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  rise  six  inches  per- 
pendicularly above  the  grass,   and  form  the  corners  -of  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  were  two  feet  long.     Over  the  upper  ends  of  these latickfi^ 
were  drawn  lightly  the  four  corners  of  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief 
rendered  by  long  wear  still  thinner  than  it  had  been  origiaally,  .^^^v 
having  here  and  there  a  slight  rent.    In  this  disposition  of  things,  ik^f^- 
fore,  nothing  existed  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  air  frojoo^.th^e^^^, 
posed  grass,  to  that  which  was  sheltered  by  the  handkerchief,.  exce|Mt 
the  four  small  sticks,  and  there  was  no  substance  to  radiate  heatdown-  : 
wards  to  the  covered  grass,  except  the  handkerchief  itsejf.;  The^^  tem- 
perature of  the  grass,  which  w^asthus  shielded  from  the  sky,  wa>.upon 
many  nights  examined  by  me,  and  always  found  warmer  than  tbst  oi 
neighbouring  grass,  which  was  uncovered,  if  this  was  colder  than  tjbe 
air.     When  the  difl'erence  in  temperature,  between  the  air  sevejral  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  unsheltered  grass,  did  not  exceed  5?,  ithe  . 
sheltered  grass  was  about  as  warm  as  the  air  ;  if  that  (^ifer^ncci  hp^-, . 
ever,  exceeded  5°,  the  air  was  found  to  be  somewhat  warmer  tba^  Jhe 
sheltered  grass.     Thus,  upon  one  night,  when  fully  exposed  gra^ji^as. 
1 1^  colder  than  the  air,  the  latter  was  3^  warmer  than  the  sheltered 
grass  ;  and  the  same  difference  existed  on  another  night,  when  the  lair 
was  14^  warmer  than  the  exposed  grass.     One  reason  for  this  diterencQ 
was,  that  the  air,  which  passed  from  the  exposed  grass,  by  which  it  had 

beeu 
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been  verymuch  cooled,  to  the ^rass  under  the  handkerchief,  must  have 
deprived  the  latter  of  part  of  its  heat ;  another,  that  the  handkerchief^ 
from  being  made  calder  than  the  atmosphere  by  the  radiation  of  it's 
upper  surface  to  the  heavens,  would  remit  less  heat  to  the  gmss  ben^atlx 
thin  what  it  received  from  that  substance.  Bnt  still  the  sheheved  grass, 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  was  upon  one  ttfght  8^;  ajpd  upon 
another  11*^  wanher  than  grass  fully  exposed  to  thesky,  whrcbargiiiP- 
ferences  sufficiently  ^eat,  to  explain  the  utility  of  a  very  sUgbtshelter 
to  plants,  in  avetting^or  lessening  injury  from  cold,  on  a  still  and  ^evene 
night. 

'  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  learn  whether  any  differ^pce  would 
arise  from  placing  the  sheltering  substance  at  a  much  greatev  vdistance 
from  the  ground,  I  had  four  slender  posts  driven  perpend^icularly  into 
the  soil  of  a  grass  field,  so  as  to  be  six  feet  eminent  above  the  surface, 
and  to  form  the  angles  of  a  square  having  sides  eight  feet  in  length. 
Over  these  was  thrown  an  old  ship  flag  of  a  very  loose  texture.  Con- 
cerning the  experiments  carried  on  by  means  of  this  disposition  of  things, 
I  shall  only  say,  that  they  led  to  the  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  events  of 
different  nights  could  rightly  be  compared,  that  the  higher  shelter  had 
the  same  efficacy  with  the  lower,  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a  cold 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  clear  night,  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
provided  the  oblique  aspect  of  the  sky  was  equally  excluded  from  the 
dpots  on  which  my  thermometers  were  laid. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  in  temperature,  of  isome  magnitude, 
wais  always  observed  on  still  and  serene  nights,  between  bodies  sheltered 
from  the  sky  by  substances  touching  them,  and  similar  bodies,  which 
were  sheltered  by  a  substance  a  little  above  them*  I  found,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  one  night,  that  the  warmth  of  grass,  sheltered  by  a  cambric 
handkerchief  raised  a  few  inches  in  the  air,  was  3^  greater  than  that,  of 
a  Ai^rghbo^ifing  piece  of  grass  which  was  sheltered  by  a  similar  hand- 
kerrcfatef  iurtually  m  contact  with  it.  On  another  night,  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  two  portions  of  grass,  shielded  in  the  same 
tn&mfter  esi  t^e  above  mentioned,  from  the  influence  of  the  sky,  was  4^. 
Poftsii^y,  eNperience  has  long  ago  taught  gardeners  the  superior  advan^ 
tage  of  defending  tender  vegetables,  from  the  cold  of  clear  iand  calm 
nigbts,  hy  means  of  substances  not  directly  touching  them ;  though  I 
do  h<Jt  *e^ollect  ever  having  seen  any  contrivance  for  keeping  mats  or 
such  like 'bodies  at  a  distance  from  the  plants,  which  they  were  meant 
to'protecftj 

^'  WtfUs,  I  "beiieve^  as  far  as  warmth  is  concerned,  are  regarded  as 
uSJ^fulllutingaf  cold' night,  to  the  plants  which  touch  them,  or  are  near 
th^^^i  'Only  ill  two  ways:;  first,  by  the  mechanical  shelter  which  they 
aflfori]  Against  C«ld  Winds,  and  secondly,  by  giving  out  the  heat  whicti: 
tfae^ iiad  aciquii^^  dutinjg  the  day.  It  appearing  to  me,  however,  that' 
oiF^ksrdhd  calm  nights,  those  on  which  plants  frequently  receive  much 
injery^froni  cold,  waljs  must  be  beneficial  in  a  third  way,  namely,  by 
piM^i^tlng,  iW'pali,  the  loss  of  heat  which  they  would  sustain  from  ra- 
diation'4ffhdy  were,  fully  exposed  to  the  sky ;  the  following  experiment 
ws&^iitadSibtlhe' purpose  of  determitiing  the  justness  of  this  opinion. 
>:^    :»J.-::"iJ    --^v.  '.V.'..    —  :.  /  •.  .  *Acam- 
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*  A  cambric  handkerchief  was  placed  perpendicularly  to  a  grassplat, 
by  means  of  two  upright  sticks,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  air, 
and  a  thermometer  was  laid  upon  the  grass  close  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  handkerchief,  on  its  windward  side.  A  thermometer  thus  situated 
was  several  nights  compared  with  another  lying  on  the  same  grassplot, 
but  on  a  part  of  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sky.  On  two  of  these  nights^ 
the  air  being  clear  and  calm,  the  grass  close  to  the  kandkerchief  was 
found  to  be  4P  warmer  than  the  fully  exposed  grass.  On  a  third,  the 
difference  was  6®.  An  analogous  fact  is  mentioned  by  Gersten,  who 
says,  that  a  horizontal  surface  is  more  abundantly  dewed,  than  one  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ground.' 

Dr.  Wells  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  illustrating  the  for- 
mation of  ice  in  warm  climates,  which  he  has  shown  to  depend  Qii: 
the  radiation  of  beat,  and  not,  as  had  generally  been  supposed,,  ou 
the  refrigerating  effect  of  evaporation.    It  is  necessary,  for  the  $ii^, 
cess  of  this  process,  that  the  air  should  be  still,  which  is  a  circunkr* 
stance  unfavourable  to  evaporation  ;   it  is  found  to  succeed  best  iii> 
dewy  nights,  when  the  quantity  of  evaporation  must  be  inconsider-'' 
able;   the  straw  on  which  the  pans  containing  water  are-placeii^- 
must  not  be  wet,  in  order  that  it  may  not  communicate  heat  from 
the  ground,  and  the  pans  must  be  porous  for  a  similar  reasonl     A 
cold  of  ]  4°,  or  more,  is  often  required  for  the  purpose,  and  Df.,' 
Wells  found  that  evaporation  in  still  air,  at  a  low  temperature,  clid 
not  produce  a  cold  of  above  a  degree  or  two.     He  succeeded  mj 
Jreezing  water  in  this  country  without  any  evaporation,  when  iM 
air  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  was  at  37°  or  even  3Q° ;  the  t6in- 
perature  of  grass  fully  exposed  being  at  the  same  time  30°.  '  Tn 
Mr.  Williams's  experiments,  the  straw,  on  which  the  pans  stood^ 
appeared  warmer  than  the  water,  because  it  was  much  sheltered  bj" 
them  from  the  sky.     Dr.  Wells  found  that  the  bottom  of  an  enap^ 
pan  kept  pace  in  cooling  with  the  pans  of  water,  until  die  congelar  • 
tion  took  place ;  some  moisture  was  deposited  on  it,  which  a{iber» 
wards  froze  ;  and  in  another  experiment,  the  water  itself  had  gaiiif|4<' 
5ome  grains  in  weight,  \Yhile  part  of  it  was  frozen,  in  an  atmosphem  = 

of  37°. 

In  reasoning  respecting  the  heat  transmitted  by  mists.  Dr.  Well§:: 
observes,    that  since  the  diminution  of  light,    as  ascertained '  b^  " 
Leslie's  photometer,  is  small,  '  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the 
same  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  also  give  transit  to  radiant  heat  :*' • 
it  must  however  have  occurred  to  him  on  reflexion,  that  the  io^ 
dications'of  Leslie's   instrument  depend  immediately  on  radiant-. 
heat,  and  are  only  applied  indirectly  to  light ;   so  that  there  is  no  '.'. 
occasion  tor  the  analogy  from  which  he  has  derived  his  argument;. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  of  detracting  from  the  merit  of  our  author's  • 
laborious  scries  of  experiments,  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled- 
lo  enter  a  protest  against  the  total  novelty  of  the  opinions  which 

they 
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they  hftve  so  amply  illustrated  and  confirmed.  Dr.  W^Us  tppekri, 
in  his  historical  account  of  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  dew,  to  have  undertaken  to  afford  us  complete  informa- 
tion respecting  the  sentiments  not  only  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
ins  J  but  also  of  the  '  most  distinguished'  philosophers  of  modern 
times,  p.  131  :  some  of  the  works,  however,  of  the  persons 
whouA  he  mentions,  and  Some  of  the  latest,  have  most  unaccoimt* 
f  biy  escaped  his  attention. 

*  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva/  says  Dr.  Wells,  *  in  his  work  on  tadiant 
heat,  has  already  in  this  way  accounted  for  the  effect  of  clouds,  in  di- 
minishing the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  at  night ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  known,  that  they  have  a  miich  greater  effect  of  the  same  kind  on 
tbe  temperature  of  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.     My  expla- 
iwtion  of  the  latter  operation  of  clouds  is  a  direct  consequence  from 
flw  facts  which  I  had  observed  respecting  the  prevention  of  cold  on 
the  ground  from  radiation,  by  the  interposition  of  solid  bodies  between 
Hand  the  heavens,  and  occurred  to  me  in  1812.     Mr.  Prevost's  work; 
indeed,  was  published  in  1809,  but  I  did  not  see  it  before  the  summer 
of  1813,  when  it  was  lent  to  me  by  his  relation  Dr.  Marcet  of  London; 
vkoat  the  same  time  said,  that  he  believed  there  was  no  other  copy  of 
it  ia  Great  Britain,  except  one,  which  had  been  sent  by  himself  to 
Bdiaburgh.'— p.  79- 

'Now  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  copy  of  Mr.  Prevost's 
Bnihercltes  Physijomecaniques  sur  la  Clialeur,  printed  at  Geneva 
IB  1792 ;  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  authenticity,  we  shall 
mrect  sopae  passages  in  the  original  language. 

'^&BCT*24.  Phenomhie,  La  nuit,  lorsque  le  ciel  est  serein,  I'air  est 
liifiralement  plus  froid-prcs  de  la  terre.  Au  printems  et  en  automne, 
0  i^e  peu  lorsque  le  ciel  est  couvert.  Souvent  enfin,  par  une  nuit 
l(lJBine,'s'il  vient  it  passer  un  nuage  par  le  zenith  de  Tobservateur,  \ 
ibltaiit  il  voit  monter  le  thermometi  e. 

*  8$CT.  25.  Essai  (TexpUcation,  L*air  m^me  le  plus  ^ense,  tel  que  celui 
de  Qos  plaines,  est  permeable  k  la  chaleur  rayonnante  ;  car  c*est  duns 
Oct  air  qu'on  observe  celle-ci.  L*air  rare  des  regions  sup6rieures  de 
IWniospb&re  est  encore  plus  permeable ;  il  est  en  quel  que  sorte  trans- 
ient, 6u  plut6t  franscaloreux.  Mais  I'eau  ne  Test  pas,  ni  la  vapeur 
vfpcciUiire.  Les  nuages  sont  opaques  pour  la  chaleur  comme  pour  la 
hpini^.  lis  absorbent  Tune  et  Tautre,  et  ne  la  laissent  passer  que 
kntetnent. 

*  Ainsi  la  chaleur  rayonnante  de  la  terre  traverse  avec  facilite  I'at- 
aoM>b^  pure,  mais  elle  est  interceptee  par  les  nuages.  Ceux-ci  fonj 
ioac  pour  la  terre  une  esp^e  de  v^tement.  lis  emp^chent  I  ecoulement 
4e  sa  chaleur  rayonnante ;  et  en  la  recevant  vers  leur  partie  initrieure, 
ill  t%chauflent  de  ce  c6t^-l^,  comme  un  habit  s'^chaufie  du  c6i6  du 
OH^,et  par  consequent  iU  renvoient  k  la  terre  un  peu  plus  de  chaleur 

•  isyonnante  que  ne  pent  faire  Tair  transparent. 

*  La  surface  sup^rieure  du  nuage  se  reiroidit,  au  contraire,  par 
l^mission  facile  de  sa  chaleur  dans  un  air  mrcfie.    Mais  le  passage  lent 

'  Tox^  XIX.  vo.  xxiix.  G  de 
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4e  k  cbal^uf'gfen^e,  qili  serpente  de  -I'une  &  Taulito  surface,  ne  pent 
r^tablir  I'^quilibre  incesununMnt  rompu  per  la  soorDe  iti^puisabUs  de 
efaclquf  Aii  cAle  de  U  terre,  et  pu  Ic  gouffre  toojoure  ouvert  aix  jslle  s^ 
piiopite  do'  l'aulr«. 

>,  '  'Co^tt  nu^e  la  nuit  ett  done  exactement  comparable  k  UD  v6t0Jii,^nt 
b^  epqis,  qpi'ivcouvre  un  corps  maintenu  chaud  pur  une  cause ^ 
terne  el  perpetuelle  (tel  quest,  par  exeraple,  1e  corps  hmnain.j'  ,li 
surface  inl^rieure  est  chaude,  la  surface  exterieure  participe  ^  li'ttimi 
p^rulure  froide  de  I'air  arabiant.  Et  I'application  du  v^tenient  lur  l« 
tfor^y  mtiintient  la  chaleur. 

f  '  On  n'a  pas  lieu  d'&tre  surprig  de  la  promptitude  de  I'eftet,  parceqiif 
^nt  le  jeu  de  la  chaleur  rayonnante,  allant  et  revenant  de  la  tenei  aU 
miftge  et  du  ntiBf;e  k  la  lerre,  s'ex^cute  en  un  instant  indivi^blB. 
'ITailkars  k  I'imtant  oil  le  nuage  arrive  au  zenith,  il  arrife  en  qusl^^ 
*»rte  tout  prfeparf,  Sa  pariie  infferieure  a  dijk  acquis  une  cfaalew 
clK^tfdatite.  Dej^  elle  6met  plus  de  chaleur  myonnante  que  pamUb 
fttendue  d'air  de  la  mSme  region.  C'est  un  lambeau  de  v^tement^  qui 
JmMe' d^ii ire  parti e  du  corps  k  I'autre.  AiBsi  k  I'tuEluDt  uifiiiie..o4.<V 
^^hieHt  cLaud  vient  couvrir  robservateur,  l«  thermomdtre  dottactnitfT 
»  prince.  .  .■>    r  i'j:j'ii;,' 

yj  t  .S«CT.  143.  Le  pbenoni^ne  meteorologique,  indiqu^  ,nu  S^^t,  ^4,  • 
-^I^Temarque  par  M..Pictet,et  consign^  dans  BeBJourfl^Kd'o^fryj^^D, 
C'vtt  ce  qn'allesle  I'e.vtrait  suivant,  qu'il  en  a  transcri^,lc^t)iell^mqA 
«t  auque)  il  a  joint  une  remarque  impoitante.  "  Jaifi^,,.lf\77,i/^tW 
Untciidtt  iau  b,U  thermomitre iloit  d  — 12  [5°]  a ,IQ  hqice^  tj^m^ff^' 
fyns  i'kant  couiert  etisuiU,  il  n'ltoit  plus  gu'it  — JO^  [&^"]i.li^,LjM^^^f^ 
Je  me  rappelle  distinclenieiil,  au  sujet  de  cette  note.  (ajo,u,te,jCi|!^  |fjf  l^ 
sen  me  la  tommuniquaDt,)  un  fait  que  je  ue  irouve  pas  enrsfp^jm  (^jw 
ttui  le  iiBussem«:iit  de  temperature  dont  il  est  question,  futt^>^^ltf^fi|p 
-Bveorapparition  d'uQ  nuage  assez  vulsin,  mais  peu  6tendu,a,ui[.fiJtyi^qp 
;dti  zenith.  ''W 'W''3H' 

.  '  Ud  autre  fait,  observ;^  par  tous  les  a^iculleurs,  eiT^^^ii^^Jiiff^i 
ence  prompte  et  presqu'im mediate  dea  nuages  sur  le  sol,  (ind&poi^|{B> 
mentde  leur  effet  pour  hitercepter  les  rayons  sol airejL)  est  •S'^V'^j  "O 
salt  qiie  dans  les  circoiistanOes  les  plus  favontblfei 'tf'a'tlliiilR  &np{mtioit 
delaroeh,  elle  esl»B/&,oo  preSque  nuKe.si  1ei:lel*sit'W*ttrtlSii«l<(jlfc 
les  {>lancTies  ggiees,  si  redoutables  ^  printeinj  «t  hn--\l>n^cstlii\eidapift» 
Yita  k  mfme iewpiratare, si  le  iei»jis  esl  coavfrt.  '■-•  "H  .il^  to  aJcreoi' 
'  Tw;  let  fmh  mentionn^  dans  cette  remari^e  AaiiAi  BwlalhjaW- 
pfifvtftr naturdktnent  par  les  principle  poni-s  HUiSl^iS^j  c^f^ditr, 
ei*  amsidirant  let  muige»  cttivw  U  vettmenl.d^sKltti ;fia,f^^^ty^^^^j^ 
<ihaleur  rayonnaDte.'  -..,.|   ,.,    ;Ii-kI  .ir,,.  ii«ilt 

Nor  were  these  doctrinei  by  Htiy  tiwHnf'utikdoMn%|^fiICaih 
cotititry;  we  find,  for  instance,  ki  a  Course  iff "  Lectkires^fMU^diq) 
in  London  seven  yeartBgOjUiHl:^  wben  the^vr»atbetiiiiasUweBi«tMt^ 
tiida  riniifl  pnnrrt  mrrflir  ptiliic  nf  fi^itiiirvitinn,  itn  lldiMMKliwlH 
frequently  rises  a  degree  or  two  abflOM'Mtil9hiaa><tUsl7(!ldii0itM 
been  partly  explained  by  coDaidering  die  cloud  aa  a  vesture,  proi- 


'vientbg  the  escape  of  the^leat^hi()h..i«^.aUy%ys^.T-^iatipg^p^  jfekje 
€ertfay  and  reflecdDg  it  back  to  the?siarfaiie«'  ':)n(  :n  ''liLr/.  >  .  ji?!)? 
It  is  true  that  the  tiieory  emiid  oaAy  be  completed  by^ the  applkkt- 
tjon  of  Professor  Le*slie's  discoveries  to  the  circumstance  of  tte 
phenomenonr:  but  it  is  reniarkabfe  ffeit  tfeis'^ry^  appHcastioif^vas 
joade^  in  a  ease  confessedly  s//ni7ar;  ly  f he  Mthbrof  iM  s^atiihiv^fk 
^hicb  we  have  last  quoted.  "       '\   r- :^q  t    j.ii*»i 

'^  I  once  intended/  says  Dr.  Wdls,  p<r  105,  *  to  add  hftf©  ^n  ^^p]A^%* 
lion  of  some  very  curious  observations  by  ]V;[|^.  !Prevpst  9^  Be«an99Hc<H]i 
4ew,  which  were  published  first  by- himself,  iii  the  44th  ^unGiber  pjf^  the 
:Freuoh  Annals  of  Chentislry,  and  aft^erwards  by  Mr*  Pr^vofct  ofrGen^va, 
.in  his  Essay  on  Radiant  Heat;  but  fearing  to  be  very  te^ious^  {>^$ive 
mce  given  up  the  design.  I  will  say,  however,  thftt^  if^o  tl^b^tii.nvfy 
Tgmendly  known,  on  the  dififerent  modes,  in  which  heat.i$,p^^muni^^^ 
Ifaasa-  one.  body  to  another,  be  added  the  two  following  chc^Wf^^^i^ft^ 
thatsofastances  become  colder  than  the  air  before  )ii^  fSNtti^t  df|)fg^,a^ 
:tfaai  bright  metals^  when  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  at  night,  be^orpft  cp^y^ 
i&ao"the  air  much  less  readily  than  other  bodi/es,  the  .who]^  qf  ,iJ^f 
appearances  observed  by  Mr.  Prevost  may  be  easily  accounted  for/.  ,5* 

•  '*Jt-hi(is  been  observed/ says  the  author  of  the  Course  of  Lectures 
TWftE^jh^  iti  1$07,  *  that  a  piece  of  metal,  placed  on  glass,  asnany 
4«s^*kte)'the  oppositie  side  of  the  glass  from  the  deposition  tjf  dew; 
Mn^Benedict  Prevost  has  shown>  that,  in  genetal,  whenever  the 
leKHsplatc^pn  the  warmer  stde  of  the  glass,  the  humidityis  deposited 
SKW^Ait^  etihef  on  itself,  or  on  the  glass  near  it/  [«s  in  the  45ase 
♦i^lh^  ntu^toj;  *  that  when  it  is  on  the  colder  side,  it  neither  reofciv^s 
^^iS  ^aS^l^i'ftoi  peVinits  its  deposition  on  the  glass;  but  that  the 
W 47vMV  ^f  H^  seborrd pirtece  of  glass  over  the  metal  destroys  the  efiect^ 
Wd^W^Hi^d^eeeijf  feetfel  restores  it.     It  .appears  that,  frcwa:  its  pro^ 


iioiifi^Sc'rWy)*^^^  solicitous  .to  attend  to  the  labours  of  faia 

^S^i|9i]|p^j9(i[^$.^s  IvsJa^  been  very  laudably  anxio^  to.reciir  tQ 
iikp9tiif,hhipfeit(^m>f»f  K^  viight  have  md>  not  that  the  experi? 

aients  of  Mr.  Provost  might  ^  he  m^ly  dccpuoted  for'  from  th^ 
-|rfD{Nftftfe9  vl^ioh  -fae)  HieotioBSy  but.  that  they,: lacltiAally  had  beei^ 
tgy^lftihi^i6--a^^fhiltir''inapner  bj  pne  of  bia  owa  countrymeo* 
4PTCH^2ttd,^*d^i*i^^some'modern  pW 

their  own  fault,  or  from  that  of  their  hearers  and  readers^  orft^c^ta 
iho^«|»pflianlcirjb«lfperpQtiiAlly;}»  tb^  predki^Aieot  qf  tb^. celebrated 
tpii4flMfa»a£j8oli4«ii^'<>(b0  alnays  told;  triHhj.U^t.  was  ^Idoin 
^W'^f^aoiA^mAd.ukwwifhdm^A  aiid:i}ie  a^th^rof  ib^  I^ctMres,^ 
Ifttntomikb  «<it,irofre<|iJ^«lJly  tremioi^        of  theijri|itl^»  v^q^i^f 


(  .100     )  -Oct. 

4^*:"^'''^'^  JEj(H'«on;  a  Toem.  By  WiJiiam  Wordawortfc. 
".  '    ',  Loiirfon.     4to,    pp.  447- 

•TPHT;  volume  before  us,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface,  is  *  a  dij; 
".laiAeil  portion  of  an  uutiiiislied  poem,  containing  views  of  htafi', 
WittiiieJ' afid' society  ;'  to  be  callecl  tbe  Recluse,  as  having  for' Wi 
I^Sticipaf  stibject  the  *  seni^aiions  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  tk 
iVflVeihent ;'  titid  to  be  preceded  by  a  '  record  in  verse  of  the  origin 
and  pr<^e$3  of  the  fantlior's  own  powers,  h  ith  reference  to  the  fit- 
ness which  they  may  be  supposed  to  bavccouferred  for  the  task.' 
To  ihe  completion  of  this  plan  we  look  forward  with  a  confidence 
M(hjth,  tbe  execution  of  the  tinished  part  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire.— Meanwhile,  in  what  is  betVue  us  there  is  ample  maUerfof; 
entertainment :  for  the  '  Excursion'  is  not  a  branch  (as  might  have 
been  suspected)  prematurely  plucked  from  the  parent  tree  to  gratify" 
an  overhaaty  appetite  for  applause ;  but  is,  m  itself,  a  complete 
and  legitimate  production. 

It  opens  with  the  meeting  of  the  poet  with  an  aged  rpan  wlio'm 
he  had  known  from  his  school  days;  in  plain  words,  &  Scottish, 
pedlar;  a  man  who,  though  of  low  origin,  had  received  good  leijrn- 
liig  and  inipressioas  of  the  strictest  piety  fiom  his  stepftitliev,  a  'nii- 
ilkile'r  and  village  schoolmaster.  Among  the  hills  of  Afhol,  llie  cljilfl 
\i^  described  to  have  beconie  familiar  with  the  itppe^irauccs  of  nature 
m  his  occupation  a*a  feeder  of  sheep;  and  finiii  her  silent  inHil- 
ences  to  have  derived  a  character,  meditative,  lender,  and  poetic alj; 
With  an  imagination  and  fffelings  thus  nourished — his  inlellect  ^lot . 
unaided  by  books,  but  tliose,  few,  and  chitflj  of  a  rdiginus  rasi — 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  maintenance  in  viper  year.s,  had  iiidticeil 
him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  fheajipelialio"  far  vvhich  hils 
been  gradually  declining  into  contempt,  but  whicli  formerly  de- 
signated a  class  of  men,  who,  journeying  in  coiiuiiy  |>lar(:s,  when 
reads  presented  less  facilities  for  travelling,  and  ihe  inlercourse 
between  towns  and  villages  was  unfrequcnt  and  liuzaidous,'  became. 
a  sort  of  link  of  neighbourhood  to  distant  liabitKtioii^;  ri'sembling, 
in  some -small  measure,  in  the  effecls  of  their  perlodiial  icUirns,  die 
caravan  which  Thomson  so  feelingly  describes  as  blessing  th^ 
cheerless  Siberian  in  its  annual  visitation,  witii  '  news  of  hirniaa 

kind/  ....  '.  .  '4' 

In  the  solitude  incident  to  this  rambling  life,  power  had  been 

given  him  to  keep  alive  that  devotcdncss  to  natnie  wliith  ho  had 


IDibibed  in  bis  cliildliood,  togetlier  \' 


ipimrltHiily  <>t  tiainip^ 


sych  notice!  of  persons  and  ti)ing<i'fronihJs  iiilcrLnLii'^t:  wilhsocietv. 

as  quali^ed  him  to  becouie a^  ttacber  of  moral, nistlom,'     TfiQU,  ' 

this  man,  then,  in  a  bale  old  agfi,  pleased  tfum'ibe'burttiettof'^Sa 

occupabon. 
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occu^tatioDr^yet  retaining  much  of  its  active  IitibitS)  (hApoet^niMtiL 
and  is  by  him  introduced  to  a  s^ohd  'char^cter^— a  sceptic — oW 
wlio  had  been  paftialty  rrfiised  from  an  overwhelming  desolation, 
^jight,  upon  him  by.  di^  loss  of  wife  and.cbild<:«n,  1^  |the3pp^W'- 
f^.ffipitemeDt  of  hiipe  which  the  Frepch  Pevolutioii  ip.,i^,  poii- 
ineqccmfnt.  put,  furtb,  but  who,  disgusted  with  the  faillfre  ol  ;^|l,it9 
j^opxises,  bad  fallen  hack  into  a  laxity  of  faith  end  co^ifft  W^F^^ 
i^Gice^.at  length  a  totnl  deapondjence  as  to  ^/digmty.ia^.tiniv 
^lipation  of  his  species.     In  the  laugusge  tjf  t^^'po?(^,)ie.,^  Lie 

■A'.i:--  ■■        brohe  fnifh  with  those  whom  he  had  itiH  :\<ii'i'i  '.tyi 

i-.-w.-i-r.  ^.     Ineartb's  dark  chambers,  ■  .r  i  ■-''['<■.■■■'■-  t^h  "V 

'■'■Yet  he  describes  himself  as  subjtfiit  to  com^tJtl'buS  «iyi(itiilifi 
ftiiititljat  siieiit  quarter.  -...1.    -  .nia=^ 


—Feebly  must. they  hav«  felt. 


■  -'■-"-  lH'^o^  jn  oij  time,  attired  viith  snakes  ah3  fch'fps     'I ,'''  ' 
■'""''"''-'I'ht^'vengefnl  Furies.     Beautiful  rejjards  ^  '".'  ':"'"'. 

Were  turned  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  love^i  ■■■■•-■<• 'i'n  h'.'r. 
nioib?  (a-^tH^SfcUnd  wtother;  pitifullyfixing  i.j')'.r( 

lUilJoar:  'TefldAr' reproaches,  insupportable !— p.  133.  '■■ii.^  '••■>^  ■"' 
The  conversations  niih  this  person,  in  whirli  the  \Yandorer  ast 
p^rts  th^  goiisolLilriiy  side  of  the  question  against  theilarLer  vipwi 
ofhiitiisii  liTe  mil  ill  t:ti  lied  by  hi*  friend,  and  finally  calls  to  his  asslsl- 
ia^ce  t\u'.  e\pcijt'iice  of  a  village  priest,  tlie  third,  or  rather  foijrffi 
iiiterlociil'ir,  (tor  Uiu  iiott  himself  is  one.)  form  the  croundwork  of 

.r.c '  fa™,.io„.'     '  :'".] 

It  will  l)fsi'eii  by  this  sketch  that  the  poem  isof  a  didactic  natiire, 
and  not  a  faljie  or  story  ;  yt-l  it  is  not  wanting  in  stories  of  die  most 
int^-Tesllng  kind,— such  as  the  lovers  ofCowperand  Goldsmith  will 
lerogiiisi-  y^  sdintthiiiff  faniiliiir  and  conweniul  to  them.  We  might 
iii^liiiicp  the  itiiiiiwl  Cottn^e,  and  tlie  Solitary's  own  story,  in  the 
first  half  of  iJie  work  ;  and  ihf  second  half,  as  being  almost  a  eon- 
tinupd  (liisLer  «f  nairnlion.  Bnt  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  poeni' 
IS,  pethri))'*,  that,  cmivfisalioiial  as  it  is  in  its  plan,  the  dialogue 
throii'^hiiot  i~  ciirrled  on  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  moat  romantic 
sQ?nery  wliith  the  j'oet'-t  native  hills  could  supply  ;  and  which,  by 
the  pa-[>el(ial  references  made  to  it  either  in  the  way  of  illustration 
or  tor  varfefyand  pleasurable  description's  sake,  is  brought  h©- 
fore.iB  iis  ve  read.  We  breathe  in  the  fresh  air,  as  we  do  while 
reaaingU'bl'oii's  Complete  Angler;  only  die  country  about  us  is 
as  niii.'h  boldiT  tliaii  Walton's,  as  the  thoughts  and  speculations, 
■whirli  I'ornt  lliij  maitiT  of  tin;  poem,  exceed  the  trifling  pastime  aiid 
low-pitchi'd  conversation  of  his  humble  fiahennen,  \Ve  gifle  the 
jMscriptioii'of  the'  *'(^p  huge'neaksi'  whi(;h  from  some  oilier  vale 

^oiivqu-jjo  ' 


J^^^ '^ifnll^'*'  ^^^^^^^'^M'^"''^*?^  eii^rtaitllag  the  poet  Aid 

, if  here  you  dwelt,. ffou|d  ba 

Your  prized  componioiu.     Aliiny  arc  the  notes 
Which  in  his  tun«Ail  count;  the  wind  draws  forHi 
From  rocliN,  .woods,  ca verm,  heaths,  and  dmhifig  chores; 
And  well  those  lofty  Ifethrtn  be&r  their  part 
In  the  wild  coBcett:  clii*rfiy  when  the  storm 
Rides  high  ;  tUi-n  all  the  upper  Kir  they  fill 
With  roalWjJ^teMntl,  iRat&easfeSnottoflow, 
Like  smoke,  alonfi  the  level  of  the  blast 
An.  In  mighty  ourreni;  tbeiis.  too,  it  the  song 
tc    .  pr.Mrviim  aud  lit:ii(llong  tloud  that  seldom  ffkits) 
v^]    Anii  in  liie  gvini  and  Liieathleiis  hour  of  noon,  _ 

^,,j    Mellunba  ihiii  1  hiive  heurdtlietn  echo  back  '  ''' . 

'^■ji(   Ti)e  lliiinder's  "reeling:  nor  have  JJature's  Taws       '  '-'■ 

Left  them  imgi/ted  with  a  p'jwer  to  yield  ■:•■»■'  :.,-,; 

Music  of  finer  frame;  a  harmony,  '  ''•'    ''■'         .j"  !:!.•■ 

So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand    ■" 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice;  the  cloud** 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  iiglu  of  golden  suns, 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thitber — touch. 
And  have  an  answer — thitber  come,  aud  sbape  ..... ,.-[ 
4  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts, 
■'^■^  And  idle  spirits;  there  the  sun  himself  '         ■'    'i^J^Jfl' 

At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day  '^n'"- 

Rests  his  substantial  orb;— between  those  heights^  -■- 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle,  <     A 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault. 
Sparkle  thestars  as  of  their, station  proud.  .    .T 

Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  roiod  ufmaDt 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there:— alone    ■      _    ft 
Heredo  Isitand  watch.— p.84.  ■,  .■     ..)/. 

.  To  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr.  WordSWftrthLthe  streaai^ 
the  torrent,  and  the  stirring  leaf — seem  not  tnerely  trfwggesi  aaoo^ 
ciatioDs  of  deity,  but  to  be  a  kind  of  speak itigcoiiim^titcatioD  with 
k.  He  walks  through  every  forest,  as  tfaroiign  SOfa^  ^ijoiia;  and 
every  bird  that  flits  among  the  leaves,  lil^e  that  siiraFii'ous  one* 
ID  'Tasso,  but  io  language  more  int«lligenit,[:rev^i^,to  him  ftr 
higher  love-lays.    In  his  poetry  iiothii^  in  .Niturei  jsideHd'    Motion 

A  woiXiii  bird  among  tl,ei«ltfieieB/-W:  '■'--"       '■"* 

ThBtlripUiA'sB^etfi'SBngliir^li^^MtiduKr'tlii^ll,''!  '.  .'      "AHUiK 

So  mtui.^e  t»Jt('d,  and  with  wph  »it  afld  skij|,.|    .... 

That  strange  H  jteracil  how  tnach  goodsM  tnft*'.     '^    '-      .  '-'J'^^K 


ISM.  Wt^^^\^f^f:nQ9|,  IQI 


is  s3'nQii^mpii3. with  .life,  *  JJe^jidfi  yw  .^prfn^p,'  saysthf  Wa 
speaking  of  a  deserted  wellj^roin  wKicn,  in  fofijier  /iiihei^ 


Wanderer^ 
speaking  of  a  deserted  well,  from  whicb/JQ'foripp/tiiiie^^^ 
woman,  who  died  heart-broken,  had'been  us^H  to  dispetise  i^ft^k'fe- 
ment  to  the  thirsty  ti^veller,  —  — "       - 

— — ^ -r— T-beside  j;on  $pripg,  I  stqodi    '      /     .     rY 

And  ey^rit^  waters,  till  we  seero'd  to  fed  ,  .  t  n^^  nv  ^^ 
One  sadnessy  they  and  I..  For  them  a  1?od4, ^  ; .  , .,  :  r.V\ 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  tiine  has  been,  /  ^  j . ,,  .  -  /  ^  t  , 
Wljeii  every  day  the  tg»ch  of  human  hancj  /,,  ,'[■.  '\^- 
Dislodged  the  natural  sle^p  that  bind^  them  ^p^n  :;  // 
In; mortal  still ness.-r^p.^.  ,/,  r 

To  such  a  mind,  we  say— -call  it  strength  or  weataieis* — if  weak- 
ness, assuredly  a  fortunate  one — the  visible  and  audible  things  of 
ereation  present,  not^im  symbols,  or  curious  ieniblems,  whicfi  they 
have  done  at  all  times  to  those  who  have  beeu  gifteid  wiih  the 
poetical  faculty;  but  revelations  ^nd  quick  insights  into  tl^  life 
within  us,  the  pledge  of  immortality : —  ^ 

; the  whispering  air 

Sendi  inspiration  from  her  shadowy  heights,  •  ^ 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavcrn'd  rocks:  ^  • 

The  little  ri^is,  and  waters  numberless. 
Inaudible  by  day-light. 

^  I  have  seen,'  the  poet  says,  and  the  illustration  is  sin  happy 
one : 

'■'  •'■ -I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  sroooth-lipp'd  shell 

To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
*  Brighten'd'with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard — sonorous  cadences !  whereby, 
;iu.:» fi<.i,/U  J^te/tif,ljfi^//thq^?nitor  express'd 
.o«.K  i^^g-teW,^?' "^^^9"  >V»th  its  native  sea 
chrv/  ao.?;JffilUff?KScffe".^       univ^se  Itself 


jsi   niril  oJA%Uttfhti»l»p«^ce  subsisting  at  the  heart 
iioijol/      lWi.efidtett«a^tation.-^p.  191. 

Sometimes  this  harmony  is  imaged  to  us  by  an  echo;  and  in 
one  instance,  it  is  Wl^'^stydi/tmnscendant  beauty  set' forth  by  a 
shadow  and  its  corr^spoQcBiig  substance,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
cheat  our  readers  at  onee  of  90  happy  an  illustration  of  the  poet's 
system,  and  so  f4l%  feW  65^'a6M#^>P^^'*- 


I'busJnnih^'FMstfed'iLbndi'ethU  M«i<-Qrch«d 
Tlit£4iury  Tmilct'Vtitire  U  lay  beoalmeil 
In  a  deep  ^oot,  i>;p  bafipy  chance  we  uw 
A  tivo-lotii  image  ;  on  it  gr«B»y  bank  • 
A  snuw-white  lutn,  nnd  in  tlve  cbr^st&l  floMt 
Anniber  kndrWskmel  mosit  beautiful. 
On  tbe  graen  turf,  with  hit  iraperial  front, 
— .fu  -il >;  -^.^'iB^ey  Biul  bold,  and  uivatheil  hi>tn«  superb, 
Tlie  breathing  creature  stood;  as  bcauiiful, 
Beneatb  him,  shewed  his  shadowy  coumerpart. 
£ach1)^  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  bach  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world ; 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  parlirjon,  with  their  several  sjihcres, 
Blended  in  petfeci  stillness,  to  our  sight! — p.  40?. 
Combinations,   it  ia  coBfessed,   '  like  those  reftec^d  in  that 
quiet  pool,'  canobt  be  lasting :  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the 
poet,  if  they  are  felt. — 'I'hey  are  at  least  his  system ;  andJiisreader*,. 
if  they  reject  them  for  their  creed,  may  receive  them   merely  an 
poetry.   In  him,^'(A,  in  friendly  alliance  and  coiijimctioti  with  the 
religion  of  his  ■coontrv,  appears  to  have  grown  up,  fostered  by  me- 
ditation and  lonely  <;uniinunjeDa  with  Nature — an  internal  principle 
of  lofty  consciousness,  vibich  stamps  upon  his  opinioi^  and  seuti- 
iQents  (we  weje  almost  going  to  aay)  the  charactec  of  91^  expanded 
and  generous  Quakerism.  .  ; 

From  sucli  a  creed  we  should  expect  unusual  rew'lts;  and,' 
when  applied  to  ifae  purposes  of  cousoLlicHi,  mOK  btw^ing  consi- 
^derations  thau  from  the  moulh  of  coinmoa  lia<.bcis.  The  tiijk^st 
speculation  of  this  sort.pprlfaps  in  the  poem  before  us,  is  the  notion 
"of  the  thoughts  vytiicH  may  sustain  the  spirit,  wliile  ihey  crush  me 
frame  of  the  sufferer,  who  from  loss  of  oTJjects  of  love  by  death,  is 
conunonly  supposed  to  pine  away  uqder  a  broken  heart. 

■■—■.—..  irtberebe,  whose  tefid;er  fTfu^».hav4| drcK^^  .hiv>[ 
Even  lo  thediKt,  ^pparendy,  throimh  wejght,  .,.,,>,,,,,  .,^{t 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  j^ijdfeckorpifwtir^^,  ^jj^jj^, -jj  hnH 
An  agonising  ^irit  to, transrauje,  ,    1  ,  '        i'  ! ,, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  fforn  thosie  wifthfeld,    ,  •);«■"'■ 

■  When  wantea  moBt';  a'^confld^n^d  Jhl^i^'"  I;''-'-"-!' '  ^'d.'_ 

So  pitiably,  that,  liavinjce^d  fO'yte'  "'  """'  "  '    ''■I"-" 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  ate  borne  down  by  love  '■  ■■■'■''-■ 

Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret.  -  - 

Oh!  no,  futj  ult  the  mnecMt  M^Avrtii^et'  -  <•<■■■'} 
Too  clearly  ;  feeb  fbo  Thiiil^ ;  '•aiiiBig*''  ■  ■!  ■'i'' 
TortaiUxthevimmmthmlehie  ■.'.■-.'.-.■: 
Jnd  veer  emiitant  yearning  ;^-^UeTe^,ik9r<l\i»' ■'■ 
The  excess  by  which  1h«  bsIatiM  M.  imiiiy*^"  '- 

■■'■■■  ■  -,■'■•■  '-:s----  1-^  Too, 


To«,HtiWc*Mr«cl)ed8ivllh«!«  waU■,(^fl«d^';<ri  i 
This  vicaj-marmdi  iBOjgitl^.thewivniiaiDiisriir 

Thoug>\' iDcuncetvafaly  u^dawqiit  .ttoL^ift -Ij  i.  iil 

For  any  passiDB.(i(ttiie  Bcwl:tlidt-)«aiJB.''i  i-oi".  A. 

Til  Mtuty  ;  and,  aJ.!  the  cvooked ^pwte'    '  ■:<'  .'• 

Of  time  aad  change- dt^il a A)i^  taJ(i»:ik»'BOitra«v 

Along  the 'iiiuc^oi:timill£»»He<iir«si-^pjJ48]  nO 

Witlitbesawtpitiodifying  and  ircurponiting:  poweVf.de  tells  us,-^- 

Withiii  the  siiiil  a  liiculty  abidi-s  ^",'4' 

That  »vi'h.imerpnsiiionB,  which  wnulJ  Liile  ..^^  ™ 

Aiid  d^rkeo,  m  can  ileal,  ihal  rhey  becuine  .^.'^ 

Cohlin'neiicies  iil'  pump;  Hud  serve  to  e.sult  jj. ^, 

Her  native  t|iij;hini^ss.     Ai  ihe  ample  mooii,  ,^ y 

,  l|i  the  Jeep  siillnwa  of  a  summer  eve,  ,  ~'-', 

■  Rising  be'miiil  a  iMck  and  lofty  grove, 

i-.i!   ■-.■       BHrft-r^ikeamincrmsiiminsfiiijoflight  lonnrr-'liiEf/J 

ailJ    !(.    .«"Ipit*je'fiftiiB  trees;  ami,  kinrilitig  onatlsi^K)    Jonq  13[(jf 

,a't-il»  ')!  i-iiiateiT  i(ml7^Hinbi»R9,  jtt^iM  the  (lutky  v«it   ,11       .rlt  ;i  .l-x.^r; 

kii  /i>MrnIn((>.fisub!itanceg|tirii)uifui  her.own,  .    :  :.,-)    r''iii  r'nh  t: 

adi  I'ljiv/  iicXPfti.W'>.lw*;Owo,incorpQraled,f:sy  power  -„  .,  ,\    ..il-i^ 

-sill  /il  ii'.fiWW''^'*saiid.s(;ren(:.     {.ike  power  at>i<lef  ,,■..,  1,,    .,',     ',,- 

»1  |i  >...,,  'g^j^'f^^,!,'  ^^  ,ia-gn,ties  hereeJf ;  thus  feeds      '     '         '      ■" 

-";'"*' '""'Ji".iyitJJ;a'lieauiHul,*nrf  silent  fire.      '  *■-      '  '       "^ 

b3t)i(tiq'si(Y„)virtJ^5hcumbrancesofimortanire,  '■  '       '     -'J-m 

From  error,  disappointment,  nay,  froiif  guilt ;  :■-•■..■' 

,hiiB    ^>Jli!A*'Hi6«««me«,B0rtlenringjuslree  wills,  '' 

■if'i^'i  .■.'.   from  pulpable  oppressitjiii  ot  despair, — p.  I8S. 

This  is  liijii  poetry:  thoiigli  (as  we  have  ventured  tolaj  thebasl^of 
the  author's  ^euliments  in  a  sort  of  liberal  Quakerism)  (rom  3<»iie 
pafts  of  it,  mhers  m;iy,  with  more  piaiisibihty,  object  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  kind  of  Natural  Methodism  :  we  tould  have  wished 
therefore  lliat  the  tale  of  Margaret  had  been  postponed,  till  the 
readef^tmtf  beeft  Stte*^fhen^  by  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
die  author's  tlnioij',  arid  nbt  placed  hi  ttie  front  of  the  poem,  with  a 
kind  of  oaiinoii»  tr^jS^Ct^  be^iltifblly  teodel-  as  it  is.  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
cottage,  and  it^feu^l?  tetiiiit,  gradually  decaying  together,  while 
^e  expected  the,,(eturti  of  one  whom  poverty  aud  not  unkindness 
had  driven  from  Iher  Wm^fc  We  trust  ourselves  only  with  the  con- 
clusion—     t>';i  .'    ■ 

^niflCle^ioW  years 

From  theif  6rsl  wjNHstion,  luna  long  years, 
She  lingered  tnM)i>%ui8t.',widowhood, 
A  wife  and  widow.'    I'.bfwB  heard,  my  friend,    . 
That  Jn/ j09,Brb(*Hp  pftealtww  she  wWe         .        s 
Alo^q^lJ^t^oitgh  l^lfjbe  vacant  ^obl^h  da^ ; 
-   ^  And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  stilt  Would  quit 

''  '  The 


106  WjpMw^(^''4t£rafm(Mi«  Qc^^ 

Tbe  ^d9>.&i>d  JQok  abroad*    On  this  old  besch 

For  hours  she  sate ;  and  Evermore  her  eye 

Was  busy  }n  the  distance^  shaping  things 

That  made  her  heaYt  beat  quick.     You  see  that  pafii ; 

There  to  and  fro  she  paced  through  many  a  day 

Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 

That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn  thread 

With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 

A  man  whose  garments  shewed  the  soldier's  *  red, 

The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 

Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faultering  YOice 

Made  many  a  fond  Inquiry ;  and  when  they, 

AVhosf  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 

Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 

That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 

And,  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latcb 

Would  ]ii£t,  and  in  his  iace  look  wistfully ;  >.    i^ 

Most  happy,  if  from  aught  discovered  there  ..>.:.-.  -ujs*-:! 

Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 

The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her  poor  hut  y 

Sank  to  decay  :  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand,       '^* 

At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 

Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  str^^ 

Checquered  the  green  grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 

•    '  Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ;      :  a'  • 'Viji 

'  -     Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain        ■  i  »  m-,-  nmh 

.'■  .-.  Was  sapped ;  and,. while  she  slept,  the  nightly  daflftp^jfu;  AtsAi 
Did  chill  her  breast; ;  and  in  the  stormy  d^y.  jAort  bil.i  jliIj 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the.witjd,  ^;(,^,j^  ii/^o  aid 
Even  at  the  sideof  her  own  fire.   Yet  still    .     .- uh^uudi  ^no 


Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here^  my  friend. 

In  sickness  she  remained  ;  and  here  sh^  died,        0 

Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls  1-^.  46.  O 

.  The  fourth  book^  entitled  '  Despondency  Corr^cie^,  ive  consi- 
der as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  poem.  For  txipral^srandeur ; 
fpr  wide  scope  of  thought  and  a  long  train  of  l^ty  ia)£^e;i^y ;  for  ten- 
der personal  appeals;  and  a  versification  wkudi  we^JpifyKe  ought 
to  notice,  but  feel  it  also  so  involved  io  the  po^^try^  (bfg  we  can 
hardly  mentiop  it  as  a  distinct  excellence;  it  jstands.wilbout  com- 
petition among  our  didactic  and  deseriptiye  verses  iTKfe  general 
tendency  of  the  argument  (which  we  might  2itnoBt  tifS^mio  be  the 
leading  moral  of  the  poeni)  is  taabkte  the  ]^ide  <6f  tfe^  t4lculating 
understandings  and  to  mnstate  the  imaginhti(miMi6t  ^kf^ffections 

*  Hcrhd»fendkae»ir8tc4Yora»tdien      ^'^"^ 

-  '  •    •       1         .  i .  '  ■ 

in 


in  those  seats  from  which  modem  pfailo^phyfa^  hkboUr^d  but  too 
successfully  to  expel  them.  '    ''   '""'    '■ 

*  Life's  autumn  past/  says  the  grey-haired  Wandferer^ 

» 

: I  stand  90  winter's  verge, 

And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  ke^  ; 

Yet  rather  would  I  iDsta,iitly  decline 

To  Ibe  traditionary  sympathies 

Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 

A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 

Or  death-watch — and  as  readily  rqjoice 

If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way — 

This  rather  would  I  do  than  see  and  hear 

The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 

Where  soul  is  dead  and  feeling  hath  no  (^ace* — p.  I68. 

tn  the  same  j^irit,  those  illasions  of  the  imoffinative  faculty  to 
which  the  peasantry  in  solitary  diatricts  are  peculiarly  su1)ject^  are 
represented  as  the  kindly  minister^  of  censeience: 

— —  with  whose  service  charged 

They  C9me  and  go,  appear  and  disappear; 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief^ 
.^^^.Or^rideofheart  abating. 

.  Reverting  to  mote  d^tantages  of  the  world,  the  operation  of 
that  same  faculty  in  producing  the  several  fictions  of  Chaldean,  Per- 
^ian,  and<^j3¥ecidnidolatry,  is  described  with  such  seductive  power, 
that  the  Solitary^ 4ti  good  earnest,  seems  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of 
hb  own  argument.- — Notwithstanding  his  fears,  however,  there  is 
one  thought  ^o  unc<5mmonly  fine,  relative  to  the  spirituality  which 
l^y  hid  behea^  thi^  gross  material  forms  of  Greek  worship,  in  metal 
or  stone,  tjhflt\\v^e.paQtiot  resist  ^e  allurement  of  transcribing  it—- 

-Wr<TrHimphaut<o*er  his  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense. 
On  (svei^  side /eAdpuntered;  in  despite 

"'?[io  ^  v/P^rtl??  .gW»  ^cti^nn  chanted  in  the  streets 

&y  wandering  rhapsodists;  and  in  contempt 
;  '!ii'>h"ivr^j.^^M^^  a?d  bold^eniais  hourly  urged 

-a- 1  lot  rAfr^'tfib^^pglin^  schools— a  Spirit  hung, 
Ul^ifo  'i  'Bfetftirdl  ftegion ! '  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
i.ii'>  .rff  8itiitu«{S^  iandrtemples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 
-nio''.  tjiQiliitir^iiiaiiiitiobs  were  perceived ;  and  acts 
lin>ir^!j  filfllmnioftidity,i«' Nature's  couwe,    ' 
-»fb  '.d  -fittwWbJifiedibftr  9>y«t^ie»y  ttet'werefek 
orrni:lii>MM  Wih  m «^^  PWlosoj^ep  imposed 
-v>.s^v,\\^AW^  jjrffjfd,>(^Wor.r.iind.iA  every  ^rove 

_1A.^XPJ-P.^0^^y®  tenderness  prevailed. 

When  piety ^rnore  s^'^ful  had  relaxed. 

"  Takel  ruimtng  riciry  take  tkeJsetdcks  ofmme*'—^ 
'*'  Thus 


vj!.  '.    iS^^i^mjimng; do  There  p  -  '  -  ■        '- 

•i^'V  •  ''Th(Mfmp^iniihehv^^  -  r  •  :ii..>  ^oi: 

-K'J  .       Tiif'hmtkit  CejMiwSy'Aeiaeijdn  katktrod,  r   •     ):  =  n^ 

vi  i :        '  Tht^  murmvrs  AetM  ;  mid  drunk  the  chr^sttd  tfniph  .  s  /  o  ■ 

%s Hi .'■    '•■  WiU  iaAioh ikmt  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  ti^^   :  :i  -  -v -j 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  JloTKeiy  fields!^  *;   , :  .■.  -jjr; 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  Life  continuous,  Being  unimpaired; 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is^ 

There  shall  be ;  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and  known> 

And  recognized— existence  unexposed 
^     To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ;  ' 

From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

Whil^  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles  and  decays ;  ^ 

And  cbutidess  generations  of  mankind  7 

Depart,  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. — ^pV474. 

In  discour^  like  this  the  first  d^y  passes  away.*-^TWfiAcoiid  (for 
this  almost  dramatic  poem  takes  up  the  action  of  twoiuminer  days) 
is  varied  by  the  introdaction  of  the  village  priest';  tb  ^hom  die^ 
Wanderer  resigns  the  office  of  chief  speaker^  ^hich  hadbei^n  yielded 
to  his  age  and  experience  on  the  first.  The  conferehde  &'begiin  at 
the  gate  of  the  church-yard;  and  after  someniEitnral'spectt^ions  con^ 
ceming  death  and  immortality — ^and  the  custotn  bf  fuii^i^eal  andse-* 
pulchral  obsiervances,  as  deduced  from  a  feeling  oJ^iqia^rtality — 
certain  doubts  are  proposed  respecting  die  quap^ty  .(liiTiiqf^l  vi^orth 
existing  in  the  world,  and  in  that  mountainous  district  id  rparticular. 
In  the  resolution  of  these  doubts,  the  priest  ent^9T^#^  a  mosr 
affecting  and  singular  strain  of  narratioO)  derived  ffoaniflie  graves 
around  him.  Pointing  to  hillock  after  hillock,  he^give^  sheCl  histories 
of  their  tenants,  disclosing  their  hamble  virtues,  and  tQikSiii^  with 
tender  hand  upon  their  frailties.  -  ^  -^ 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  finer  than-lhemanner  of '^introducing 
these  tales.  With  heaven  above  his  head,  a'ndthe  monliSbring  turf 
at  his  feet — standing  betwixt  life  and'dealli — hes^fem^  i^maintain 
that  spiritual  relation  M'hich  he  bore  to  his  living  floc^y  In:  its  undi* 
minished  strength,  even  with  their  ashes:  iiiid  lb  '^elfi^ms  proper 
cure,  or  diocese,  among  the  dead..  .,  ^   ..  ;    -j 

We  might  extract  poweirfu1mstai^ce3  of  patljio^^on^Uifife  tales — 
the  siory  of  £llen  in  particular7*^4mt  th^  f^i^^^^  i^pteqijiilb^ 
and  in  the  circiHBstan<:e8iu»d^r  whi^  thfiy  af«^i|lU1qKkQed.  The 
traditionary  anecdote.:^  itfaej  Jacobite  aHdvHattoikiriafef>  as  less 
liable  to  suffer  by  transplaating,  and  as  affEiidinguaiiBiiBtance  of 
that  finer  ^pede.^  t>f  hunloiir^  that  Aoughtf ul  ^j^fiilit^ss%i  whicl^ 
die  author  mente n^aify>|kMli^^'d^  resem- 

bief 


bles  Cowper,  we  ahallJay  (at  lea9}z.-^prtofit'y)fsffjf^.(^  readers. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  whig  who,  having  Mast^.a  laree.Mbi^  in  elec- 
tion contests,  retired  '  beneath  b  bgrroweii  i)iiin«  t<>  a  9ViaU  town 
among  these  northern  mountains,  where  a  Caiedotiiaii  laird,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  house  of  Stuart>  who  bad  fled  his  countr^after  the 
overthrow  at  Cullodeii,  returning  with  the  retam  of  leiiitut  timci, 
had  .also  fijLed  his  reaideace.  '- 

Herd,  tlien,  theyraet,.  .     ,.  . 

Two  doughty  cbampjuns;  Saming  Jacobite,     ,  |  ,V' 

And  sullen  Hanovcrinn !  you  might  thiiilc,,     '',..■■•,■ 

That  iosaea  and  vexaliotu,  less  severe  .    ,_^^,  ,-y 

'ITian  those  which  ihey  had  severally  sustained,  i    j. 

Would  have  inclined  each  to  atiale  bis  zeitl  .  ; 

For  his  ungrateful  causei  no, — 1  have  heard         ,-- 

My  reverend  lather  tell  thai,  mid  the  Calm  .7 

Of  that  amall  town  encountering  thus,-  Jhey  fdled  ^ 

^-Daity  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife',  q 

Plagued  with  uiicharitaUe  thoughts  the  church, 

lol";  h.io.AndSrKx-'d  the  market-placet  Bat  in  th*  breaatt-  -■       i;i  nl 

(e/efa  i3n1]tt'ith«E<r(ippQnen&gradu»lly  was  wrowglit^  -(-h  -i.ii: 

sdt  nflWithljille  change  of  general  sentimeU,  'i  :■-■•-./ a 

habl^t.  ii^wKiohat^  loivarda  each  other,  that  their  day*  ,  ,    r'J" 

l£  niMriH^  cbftice.  u  ere  Kjient  in  constant  l'ellowslu|i  i  _  ,  .-l  ^,t 

-no3  aii-i^^''-  if  at  liniesiliey  fretted  with  the  yoke,  ■,■,-'&!{' 

-93  brtc  jTV'^^  *''^'"y  blciieniigs  tnade  them  love  it  ino;;c.  .■  _  ,     ,  ..^.-.g- 

,  A  fHvoritt  liduiniary  to  their  lengthened  walks  '       "'1 

("'fi  'This  chuich-yar.l  was.     And,  whether  they  had  comi^''''"  - 

ilJio«  lKfrt.aij,-,|g,j,^j|.pat|,  ji,  sympathy,  andlinked  '   '         "^-' 

.ii;!i[->t:ti.j),  Social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space  ■..'  ■^iK* 

J8om  s  i©ftttitei}yp(rrt*d,tn()reaerv«  the  peace,  '■'  ^' 

E9vei§  !)4)ii0sp>lr[t<seld«n)iailed^to  eNleiid  Itsswsy  :  ?=iflf. 

zsiiotfid  Osdi  bmtt^iBiii^,  when  thuy  awbile  had  marlte^    .     .    .<:>(£ 

filii/  gniiffitej'iiifale^iet  f>f  ikiaholy  gtound  •   '  -,.- 

And  breulhed  its  soothing  air ,■   -t- 

gni3fiboimirV»rfJi»ewJKHjtrt.iamembei.toha»e  sew 

tiKJ  3nn3felBffrff<Wf^l8.%ul!»T'*s«ttedwi«BlU|i»p  -      - 

nicJnicmS?*9rfl^^f^^^'^%Witf|;!eMJ,ngpiaca  „ 

.'     ^    They  wilji  joint  cafe  delerrained  to  erect, 

,      Upon  its  site,  »  dial,  which  should  Sttrfid  -..'^ 

,noiJBnidHip¥i,eir'»s*«i^V(t(feWOrtnm««V!oythI»'  '    ''     '   ■"■'•"'' 

otfr  .t>»?tfj)ffi*ft»am§Kl6Hfe[rfftti(i  Wfitwh  th^  #lsb*d  •  .  ■:.  .-n« 
ezsi  ^li  ^Jbrtbhe^Niti  uas4)l^aeitMVcMttii^(hb'>th«ir-dttsire)':  r:-'  '.'l>ei^ 
I0  9:itiEliiiaitfii^diHtfa^|:il)eit;nstii;^atiaU<fidi«.  ■■■■  '(!;^  '  ^^ietf 
doidw  nP8s**sr^£*ph)^«lnr«*trtri;i\adi*tew4,*ras4ws«i  ;^,..!  --tiiit 

eald  ^'»* 


}iO  W.aHewottk'fi£j:«mu)ii  S^K, 

,  ,TM-t»4h«<4l«coratBd  pillar  teul,  .    ; 

,t^n  svnils.ljj^  ^i^(;Qv<  yot  built. in  noprou<l.>corn_  ,  .  ,,    _,.j^^ 
,..0!f  rjj|SlJC,lipmelini;ss,;Jbey  only  aimpd  ,',       ^■ 

'  I     To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guard iaiiship. 
Around  tilt  nuirgiu  of  the  plate,  whereon 
-"'   '■''      Th^sfiAdbw  frilh,  to  note  thu  stealth)- hours,  ■■•••■••.[< 

-"  '■"      TVindsan"  inscriptive  legend. ''"  '  ''■' 

1  As  these  words 

''  >i)  Tlither  we  tonicd  ;  and  gathered,  as  \v«  read, 

■■'n    >'    .    The  appropriate  seiKe,  in  Latin  numberE  coudied. 

"  Time  Hiea;  it  is  his  melancholy  task 
,  ;  ,    To  briitg,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes, 

.    ;.  Atid  re-produ£B  the  troubles  be  destroys. 

hat,  whi\t!  his  business  thus  isoccupied, 
Discerning  mortal!  do  thou  serve  the  will 
' ".  Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace, 

■'"■'        Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed."      ' ' 
'■   -  pp.  sj-o—a. 

,,,Tltt  icaiMes  which  have  prevented  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Vy^rcj^ff/j^i^ 
ffo^  attainii^  jts  full  share  of  poptilarilj  are  to  be  foun^  )p  t))e  iif/^j 
neas  and  origioajity  of  his  genius.  The  times  m'^,  pas^  >^n^,2 
ppet  could  securely  follow  the  direclion  of  his  o>v](.,p)iji^|.{^* 
(9.  whatever  tracts  it  mighf  lead.  A  writer,  wh^  viOff^,}^SPSVJ 
hr,  must  timidly  coast  the  shore  of  prescribed  seWiu^e^t  :^t^  f^/m 
patii^y.  tie  must  have  just  as  much  Dioreoftheiiiiagit)iitiY!^,^^^JIg[ 
than  his  readers,  as  wiH  serve  to  keep  their  apprehe^^quii^frg^ 
Htagoating,. but  not  so  much  as  to  alarm  their  jealot^y. ,  jJiiS,T9ust 
not  think  or  feel  too  deeply.  ,  t-,-,.  juq  ,^^ 

Jf  he  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  bred  in  the  iindsj  i^mhV^k^ 
maguiiiceut  objects  of  creation,  he  must  not  have  gi^^o^^^W'Hl) 
heart  to  tbem ;  or  if  he  have,  he  must  conceal  &is^  lov^^  %i9ii^i'^mB 
his  expressions  of  it  beyond  that  point  of  l'Spt<>r$,,^w^gJ,^lcff^g^ 
sional  tourist  thinks  it  not  oversteppiB|  decorum  ti^  |)!f^^,  ^jl^ 
limit  which  that  gentlemanly  spy  upon  K.atur;e,  t^.^iffffSW^S^ 
veller,  has  vouchsafed  to  countenance,  JJ8.,.i}Wfttjd(t[^gig5^^ 
content  to  be  thought  an  enthuMiasi^     ,-   >  ■ ,  ,  u  .n  f  mv--. 

If  from  living  among  simple  mountaio^eni,  fiwm-.a  -^^h  4^\^tt 
course  with  them,  not  upon  tUe  footing  jof  u  putruu,  Liut,|f;i,^t^ 
character  of  an  equal,  he  has  dBtecto47  pr  iriiu^iiias  ihui  h|^,,^i^ 
detected,  through  the  cloudy  medium, of  their  unkHeieii  di?twi^jfj!, 
thoughts  and  appreJ^eusions  not  vnlgar.j.  traits  oi  patiinte.^idrGff^ 
Biancy,  love  unwearied,  and  heroic  enduii^ncu,  uot  mxiiti^^*  lie^(^^^ 
judge)  to  be  made  the  subject,  qf ,  yfttjses.tf,  w  ill  be,  dc^ijjcl  %;jnag 
i^ed  geiiius.bj(,ihe.#^iltlit9pist,sihR,  CRl,lRt>J^»^l5^-p^-,,tE^? 
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starts  at  finding  them  elevated  to  a  level  of  tmmffiiifywiib  himself, 
having  their  owtl  loves,  enmities,  cravings,  aspirations^  6c^,  as  much 
beyond  his  faculty  to  believe,  As  his  beneficenct^'^o  supfy-. 

If  from  a  familiar  observation  of  the  ways  of  childreruandmuch 
more  from  a  retrospect  of  hia  own  mind  when  a  cJiitd,  he  has 
gathered  more  reverential  nations  of  that  slate  t|f an  f^U  to  the  lot 
of  ordinary  observers,  and,  escaping  from  the  dissonant  ivranglings 
of  men,  has  tuned  his  lyre,  though  but  for  occasional  harmonies,  to 
the  milder  utterance  of  that  soft  age,^^hiB  verses  shall  be  censured 
as  infantile  by  critics  who  confound  poetry  '  having  children  for 
its  subject'  with  poetry  that  is  '  childish,'  and  who,  having  them^ 
selves  perhaps  never  been  children,  never  having  po^essed  the 
tenderness  and  docility  of  that  age,  know  not  what  the  soul  of  a 
child  is — how  apprehensive !  how  imaginative!  how  religious  J 

We  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes. whicli  we  conceive 
to  have  b^p  unfriendly  to  the  author's  former  poems.  We  think 
Uieyy^9  ^fii  apply  in  the  same  force  to  the  one  before  us.  There 
is  ill  it  mor^  of  uniform  elevation,  a  wider  scope  of  subject,  le^s  of 
nM^j'mAit  contains  none  of  those  starts  and  imperfect  diaJMngB 
\Wfl(ii^M  'Sfcrtfle*  of  this  author's  smaller  pieces  offertded  the  vvHik, 
In^g^^'^aildal  to  the  perverse.  It  must  indeed  be  approacbej 
will/^HbufeheSs.'  '  It  has  in  it  much  of  that  quality  which  '  fIntWR 
.lHa'afeybiiii'iltei^ii'ihg  the  profane."  Those  who  hate  the  Paradisf 
CfiH  WifI.^K<M'  IWve  this  poem.  The  steps  of  the  great  mast^  Ate 
iraKimiiBU^H4l;-,''hot indirect  imitation  or  injurious  parody,  but^t 
flie''ib)IM4fi|''(fr  Wt  spirit,  in  free  homage  and  generous  subjection. 
'^'<5iMy6bje?iifif('i(j3  Wpossible  not  to  foi-eaee.  It  will  be  askedj 
why  put  such  eloquent  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  a  pedlar?  It  might  be 
lftW*^Vh4(Ml'.  Wordsworth's  plan  required*a  character  in  hum- 
V&We^o'Vd'iii6'6rgi\i  of  his' philosophy.  It  was  in  harmony  wi^ 
ffllP3j^eift"siidiefeflet7of  his  poem.  We  read  Pier's  Plowman'p 
!Gi¥^fynrf'fflfelo*ttiidS  of  the  teacher  seems  to  add  a  simple  dignity  ' 
t9h1i6  iM6t?liife'.'  "Besides,  Hie  poet  has  bestowed  an  unusual  share 
rfPfedtifeati^M'tfpariliim.  ,  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  audior, 
]lcs6Bie'^4rl^'t*efilid'of  IJis  life,  may  himself  have  known  such  a  per- 
son, a  niuu  eiiiloweil  with  sentiments  above  his  situation,  another 
Burii^;  aiid  that  the  dignified  strains  which  he  has  attributed  to  the 
Wartder^  iriay  be  no  more  than  recollections  of  his  conversation, 
Wrfsbtenea'only  by  the  atnplification  natural  to  poetry,  or  the  Instil 
*hnih  itiiaginatioti  flings  back  upon  the  objects  and  companions  oF 
our  voiitb  .'  After  alt,  if-there  should  be  found  readers  willing  to 
iidmire  ihe  poem,  ^ho  yet  feel  scandalized  at  a  name,  we  woiild 
Sdvise  thciii ,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  substitute  silently  the  word  Pqlr 
ifiir,  or  Pilgrim,  or  any' less  offeu^ye  designation,- which  ■shall 
ciiiih'^itt  the  h'bttdn  of  sbbribtf  in  heart  and  Toanneia  with  the  ex- 
}>Meuce  aiid  privileges  wbicb'a  wayfaring  life  confers. 
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AnT.  VI. —  Cour$  de  Littcraturt  Dramatiqu^.-  Par  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  Traduit  d'Alhmand.  8vo.  ^  vols.  pp.  190a 
London.    1814. 

npHIS  18  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.  It  was  originally  dc* 
-*-  Kvered  at  Vienna  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  professed  to  be  a 
review  of  dramatic  literature  in  the  different  countries  where  it  bat 
taccessively  flourished.  It  has  been  since  carefully  revised,  and  no«r 
comes  before  the  public  with  the  author's  last  touches  and  improver 
ments. 

Mr.  Schlegel  employs  his  first  chapter  in  analysing  the  spirit  with 
which  a  critic  ought  to  be  animated,  and  in  various  preliinimry  re- 
marks which  appear  essential  to  the  success  of  his  system  ;  he  ob» 
serves,  that  either  from  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the  pervenioo 
of  ideas,  the  office  of  a  critic  is  usually  supposed  to  confii&i  ift  tlic 
talent  of  detecting  faults,  rather  than  in  that  refined  and  delieattt 
taste,  which  is  requisite  to  appreciate  the  highci'  order  of  beauUei^ 
Thk  opinion  he  acknowledges  to  be  in  some  measure  justi^ed: by  tii^ 
proceedings  of  modem  critics^  eager  to  point  out  the  smallest  cfefeot^' 
and  more  ready  to  eulogise  the  industrious  accuracy  of  .medioapit^ 
than  the  lofty  flights  of  superior  genius.     For  a  long  time  aftei itM- 
revival  of  letters,  writers  were  exposed  to  innumerable  di^advaotagiii 
from  the  pedantry  and  presumption  of  the  comnaeiitatA>r8,;whoi«lU 
tributed  to  the  ancients  an  unbounded  authority  in  &^^v^  bitMidittl 
literature.     Hence  the  admiratio,  so  deservedly  due  <  to  thtttpuctk 
and  historians  of  Athens  and  Rome,  became  in,  some  j^rlinJtirunB' 
to  posterity,  who  were  told,  by  what  they  considered  ns-Huthdl-ikji 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  labours  of  mf  n,  if  heXbnMk>kt^ 
the  path  of  imitation;  that  the  only  praise  wbich  reipaiiiafl|  ftirhr* 
modem  to  acquire,  was  by  closely  adlienng  to  tho^  exQetUnt  iiioMi(  * 
and  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  precejpt^  of  Afistotfe  Mrki'a 
proof  of  degenerated  taste. — vol.  i.  p.  J<i«S.  .n...     J   .W^t 

A  servile  copyist  must  ever  be  tame;  it  is  by  Mnbibiiiglliie  ipfe* 
rit,  not  by  pilfering  the  ideas  of  Homer  or  Virgil^,  ihaC  MM»^iBDlO 
hope  to  reach  the  temple  of  Fame.     To  tlijs  ddscriptiob  nfirtiianjil 
however,  the  pedantry  of  critics  long  assigned  the  )iouourafale€ptf^ 
pellation-of  modem  classics,  while  they. treated  Uiose  wko:veatu^td<i 
to  follow  the  inspiration. of  genius,  as  bold  and  barbarous  iimAVatoid^ 
And  the  better  to  establish  this  absurdtheory,  they  attemDt{^d^{jod|f(iW 
an  impassable  line  between  taste  and  geniiisi    FortHuate)(y,*)>OtwefiNii^ 
the  world  has  discovered  that  commentatois  are  s^dom  eoedjiliA^el^* 
of  taste,  and  that  the  plodding  persevennice  of  a  Wojf  0f  ajjifej^'j 
would  never  have  produced  the  Iliad,  or  tlie  Georgics,     '  Taflt&ttid 
genius,'  says  our  author^  *  are  unquestionably  derived  from  *  ifie 

same 
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same  source^  and  differ  only  in  the  intenseness  of  the  feeling.'— 

vol.  i.  p.  15.*  '  *\        t  •'       -^ 

^'^The  isomparatjve  nierit  of  ttiie  ancients  and  m^derijs' has.  lpi% 
tSftMed  'abundant  matter  for  ictispute.  Latterly,"  howevef> ,  njea  of 
literary  reputation,  particularly  hi  Germany,  have  ieildeavourea  to 
simplify  the  questioQ.  Without  detractuig  from  the  excellencr^f 
tkieir-fMiecursGirs,  tUey  were  desirous  of  establishing  the  claims  if 
Iheii*  cont&m]|K)rariel^  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.  ThisJi^r 
vestigation  led  tfaem  to  distinguish  the  productions  of  aiutic}uity  l)j^ 
tke^appellation  6f^/a5s/r,tliose  of  modern  times  by  that  of  romat^j^ic,; 
a^ame  intended  to  designate  the  popular  idioms  that  have  beeO; 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  tongue  witli  the  ancieot  dial^ts 
tf'Germatiy.'f 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Christian  dispensation  no  cause 
appears  to  have  operated  with  such  powerful  effect,  in  regulating 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  as  the  bold  and  manly  character  cjC 
tfaoBe  pei^e  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Gesars^  beca\ise: 
liM^«|iitr6diic<ed  new  habits  of  life,  together  with  a  sterner  syst^jit 
ofathicsi  toiong  the  degenerate  inhabitants  of  soudiern  £uro]^#; 
'IBiarcittafi^,  though  it  may  have  checked  the  excursions  of  fancyy. 
l^Dt'dietiity  and  enei^  to  the  soul.     The  rucle  mixture  oif  heroiwi 
I[ttk'migi^ul9  edthui^iasm  gave  birth  to  the  institutions  of  cbivalr^j, 
tU>  leading' t>rineiple  of  which  was  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  iinci-:. 
lilcptdi'WtimbrA;  aDiA  subject  force  to  the  controul  of  humamty.. 
lAHioH^lM)>'gttMtfncc' aiid  protection  of  chivalrous  honour,,  rove 
skMfaad  ia'  looi^'  elevated  character.     It  was  the  rational  homage  > 
oAadrfngth  Ui  b^a^ty ';  it  v^as  the  apotheosis  of  beings,  who  mou^ 
n«ftorBll(3^:weak,' iire  e^cahed  by  the  attraction  of  personal  charnis,  . 
aqdi  feU:oharaoteristic  virtues  of  their  sex,  above  the  common  letel 
of ciwniaoiiyi     Even  religion  appears  to  consecrate  a  worship, , 
nhicdt  prmmtta  t6  our  veneration  what  is  purest  and  most  attractive 
ip  jiainre-**jviygiti  innocence,  and  maternal  affection. 

ftThiiajfev^mdliou^r,  the  cherished  objects  of  chivalrous  pur- 
suit, became  the  favourite  themes  of  the  poet,  whose  songs,  pe- 
rufqd  ^iStb'tttitliuiiasfic  avidity  by  all  classes  of  people,  prepared  . 
tbftivagr^olf'Chat^isOperior  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  romantic 
litttOiiuile  aAehjirards  attained.  This  epoch  possesses  its  appropri- 
ate mbUiicfjP' of  ^tits,  fairies,  and  enchanters ;  an  incongruous  . 
nfilrturB  of  die  lyrowess  of  knights,  and  the  miracles  and  tempta- 

.ytiiui/i^mi  f-^'    '*■■'■■■■      ,  , •. 

'^^^HiiiiieS  taste,  combined  witjli  a  creative  imaginatiou,  coiutitates  f|;eniiis  m\ 
th^dl»»  ttw    WOi6^\ka\e,  imagh^ation  would  produce  only  a  ran<iom  analysis  and.. 


}!•  if aMMde  fttaVPWmaBc  tlier  tfritish  public  familiar  with  these  expressions. 

^,tx>a&cadiibjvb^lxxftt»' '   '    .  h  tions 
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lions  of  saints,  blended  together  in  heterogeneous  confusion ;  but 
the  marvellous  achievements  which  its  legends  record,  are  of  a 
nature  totally  distinct  from  the  mythological  fables  of  antiquity.. 

Some  philosophers  have  asserted,  that  melancholy  forms  the  chanuS 
teristic  feature  of  northern  poetry ;  an  opinion  which  our  author 
seems  inclined  to  adopt.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  most  aspiring 
Avere  contt^nt  with  attaining  to  that  degree  of  elevation  which  hu* 
man  nature  is  calculated  to  reach,  fully  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
so  gloriously  obtained  over  the  genius  and  exertions  of  their  cosi- 
pejitors;  but  the  Christian  is  taught  that  the  destiny  of  man  doet 
not  terminate  with  this  life ;  that  in  his  present  state  of  probatioii 
he  is  subjected  to  trials,  which  must  fioidly  decide  his  happiness, 
or  misery  for  ever.  Tlie  sensual  religion  of  Greece  offered  only 
external  and  temporal  blessings ;  to  the  believer  in  the  gospel  every 
object  presents  itself  in  a  very  different  light;  all  earthly  possessions 
diminish  in  value,  when  known  to  be  transient  and  delusive. 

Disgusted  with  the  imperfect  gratifications  of  this  world,  we  de- 
light to  escape  to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  chanpi 
pf  nature  are  clothed  in  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  pten^ 
sure  are  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the  hum^n 
mind.  It  however  presented  itself  under  very  different  aspects  to. 
the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian.  The  quick  sensibility  of  the 
former  attached  him  to  the  joys  and  glories  of  the  present  lifei; 
while  the  climate,  the  education,  and  the  faith  of  the  lattepr,  ^  . 
equally  contributed  to  make  him  thirst  after  enjoymeixts,  which  m 
bleak  mountains  were  little  calculated  to  afford;  and  tberefcfif 
tended  to  abstract  his  affections  from  what  was  actually  within. Ul. 
grasp,  and  to  unfold  the  dark  and  awful  visions  of  the  ideal  worldii 

Greece  appeared  to  its  inhabitants  in  all  the  beauty  and  IiuoiiJH . 
ousness  of  uncontrouled  v^etation.    A  republican  goveminent. 
called  into  acUou  all  the  talents,  and  passions,  and  energies  of  thi 
community.     History,  philosophy,  and  poetry  combined  to  elevalle 
the  national  character.  The  devotion  of  the  Greeks  rather  assumed, 
the  form  of  gratitude,  than  the  language  of  supplication.     Tlic 
grove  whi(;h  embellislied,  and  the  hill  which  bound^  his  landscap^i  : 
suggested  only  the  idea  of  the  nymph,  or  faun,  who  tenantecj  tMs  r 
recesses,  without  raising  their  contemplation  from  nature^  tosa*-.,. 
ture's  God. 

Saepe  per  autumnum,  jam  pubescente  Lyase,  ,       i. 

Conscendit  scopulos,  noctisque  occulta  per  umbram 
Palmile  mature  rorantia  lumina  tersit 
Nereis,  et  dulces  rapuit  de  collibus  uvas. — Statius  iSj/k.  IL 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  speculative  nations  of  the  north* 
Their  pe+petual  frosts,  their  boundless  forests,  their  extensive 
plains,  all  suggested  the  idea  of  immensity;  and  even  before  the 

introduction 
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introduction  of  Christianity^  they  looked  toward  Walhalla,  as  the 
temiinatio»  ai^d  recompense  of  all  their  wretchedness.     We  need 
not  then  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with  which  they  embraced  a  reli- 
^OD^  which  harmonised  so  well  with  their  feelings.     The  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  surroundiilg  scenes  extended  to  the  creations  of 
thenr  fancy.*     Hence  a  solemn  and  religious  tone  became  the  cha- 
jracteristic  of  their  poetry ;  every  thing  was  strongly  felt,  and  forci- 
YAy  expressed.     Unfettered  by  the  pedantic  laws  of  criticism,  their 
imagination  became  bold  and  excursive ;  and  the  pleasure  produced 
"by  its  free  indulgence  soon  liberated  it  from  every  restraint.     As 
Tel^ion  was  the  parent  of  their  poetry,  so  it  was  its  end.     Spiri- 
tualised by  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence,  it  gained  iyx 
moral  effect,  what  it  lost  in  picturesque  beauty.     If  it  were  not 
descriptive,  it  was  sublime. 

In  the  development  of  bis  plan,  M.  Schlegel,  after  examining 
the  dramatic  productions  of  the  ancients,  directs  his  attention  to 
those  among  the  modems  who  have  most  closely  imitated  the 
Greeks,  and  concludes  widi  those  writers,  who,  with  a  laudajble 
^Ssregard  for  the  precepts  usually  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which^ 
1^  dihies  to  have  been  delivered  by  that  philosopher,  at  least  to 
the  extent  which  is  commonly  supposed,  have 'followed  the  impulse, 
of  native  genius.  ^ 

It  is  batiiral  to  im^ne  that  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
should  present  itself  to  every  peojple  who  had  made  any  proficiency 
in  literature;  jtt  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  facts.  Neither 
inHerodotus,  nor  in  any  author  who  has  treated  of  the  manners  and 
customs  bf  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  any  mention  made  of  a  theatre. 
The  Etrurians,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis,  were  fond  of  scenic  representations ;  and 
the  ^6ni  Awfnomc,  which  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  of  the 
laogus^es  of  Enrope,  is  decidedly  of  Etruscan  origin. — p.  41 . 

Neimer  the  Persians  nor  Arabians,  though  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  possessed  a  national  drama.  Dramatic 
poetry  was'  eqliilly  a  stranger  io^Europe  during  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  a^eii.  Christianity  proscribed  the  licentious  and  sanguinary 
spectacl^^  of  heathen  Rome,  so  destructive  of  moral  perfection; 
and  the  hunikA  mind  as  yet  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  dis- 
cover that  an  amusement  prohibited  by  the  church,  ought  under  any 
restrictions  to  be  tolerated.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  no  plays  were  represented.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Boccaccio,  who  enters  so  minutely  into  the  various  details  of 
domestic  life,  never  speaks  of  theatrical  exhibitions;  and  of  course 
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it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  none  existed  in  his  time.  We  learn, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  most  authentic  testimony,  that  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  the  innabitants  were 
strangers  to  most  of  the  comforts  and  to  all  the  decencies  of  civi- 
lized society,  a  rude  species  of  drama  prevailed,  in  which  s6me 
striking  event  of  ordinary  life  was  imitated  in  a  grotesque  atfd 
extravagant  manner. 

Theatrical  productions  were  not  only  known  to  the  Hindoos,  be-: 
fore  they  had  any  intercourse  with  Europeans,  but  their  literatore 
was  enriched  with  pieces  of  unquestionable  merit  of  a  date  antec^ 
dent  to  the  christian  era,     Sacontala,  till  lately  the  only  plij** 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of 
Eui'Qpe,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  romantic  drama.     Fdf 
its  acquaintance  with  this  brilliant  specimen  of  Hindoo  literatpd^. 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  genius  of  Sir  Wiili^n. 
Jones^  whose  name  must  ever  be  cherished  in  Europe  and  A!S3j|L" 
while  talents  are  the  object  of  admiration,  and  benevolence  dAhn-- 
tinues  to  hold  an  elevated  station  among  the  higher  orders  of  virTu^. 
*  The  play  of  Sacontala,'  says  its  enlightened  translator, '  nfiu^tM^e 
been  very  popular  when  it  was  first  represented ;  for  tlie  Indian  iefiMlre 
was  then  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the  national  vanity  mast  'h^iibi^. 
highly  flattered  by  the  magnificent  introduction  of  th6se  kites' iifadt 
heroes  in  whom  the  Hindoos  glorit^l ;  the  scenery  must  n^v^'S^ 
splendid  and  beautiful,  and  th^re  is  good  reapn  to  believe, '  tbatjtte 
court  at  Avanti  was  equal  in  brilliancy,  during  the  reigii  ^of  Vicra- 
maditya,  to  that  of  any  monarch  in  any  age  or  coutitry.'         ;^  *I,    * 

The  first  attempts  of  the  moderns  in  the  fifteenth  centu^  fdrtHe. 
revival  of  theatrical  exhibiUons,  were  confined  entirely  to  illegori^tf, 
or  scriptural  subjects.     The  literature  of  the  ancients  Wa^  drcmfi'-. 
scribed  within  too  narrow  a  circle  for  ^schylus  and  So)f)|iT6cli!s*TO 
become  models  for  a  semibarbarous  people.     Besides;  ^'^ife'ipAMty 
of  a  religion,  whose  principles  were  at  that  time  im perfectly ^iWiltt^ 
stood,  might  have  been  sullied  by  the  introduction  of  heMnen  dWT- 
nities.     ''Fhe  miracles  of  saints,  and  the  suif<^rings  of  mdityrs',' •^MeVfe 
therefore  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  elegant  mythology,  so'iiS8- 
ful  in  poetic  fictions.     But  in  the  clumsy  enorts  of  that  iiri[^Vi!i^WeH 
age,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  romantic  di'ama. '  'AUiiil  - 
the  prodigious  popularity  of  scenic  representatiort^,  it  Jsiho'lfefe . 
curious  to  trace  the  immense  disparity  visible  in  thd'efibrtJf'tn. 
nations,  equally  enlightened  and  civilized.     This  difleicMice\1s*'  ^ 
striking  as  almost  to  authorise  an  opinion  that  dramatic  tiiieiii^  '^lis 
of  a  species  totally  distinct  from  those  whiqli  are  reqUirM  to'|ili)fie  . 
in  the  other  branches  of  poetry.  '     ' '      ■ '  ' 


♦  Prabodd  Cbaiidrodaya  appear*  to  hare  b«ea  miknown  to  M.  Schlegef. 
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It  is  npt  the  cpntrast  existing  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

.tlia,t  is  most  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise.     Destined  by  nature^ 

to  succeed  i\\  every  scientific  pursuit,  the  former  attained  to  superior 

exoselleQce  in. philosophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry  ;  while  the  latter 

w^re  forpied  fpr  the  ruder  occupatipns  of  subduing  and  plundering 

th^.wprld.     During  the  only  period  of  their  history,  in  which  they 

can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  wise  and  good,  the 

Rpmaus  wi^re  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences.     It  was 

thecooquest.  of  Greece  that  introduced  to  those  barbarous  war- 

ripfs^t^ie  kjLXOwledge  of  sculpture  and  painting,  though  to  their  un- 

polisbed  minds  they  appeared  rather  in  the  light  of  relaxations  from 

tbe  tjuipuli;  of  arms,  and  the  bustle  of  the  forum,  than  as  objects 

di^rving  to  engage  the  attention  of  men  designed  to  extend  the  do^ 

i^ioipnof  the  republic  to  the  remotest  lunits  of  the  habitable  globe.' 

.  Fpr  die  invention  and  improvement  of  the  dramatic  art  we  ai^e 

ind^tpd  to  Athenian  taste ;  for  the  rude  productions  of  the  Doric 

^icharnuis.  c^i  hardly  be  considered  as  forming  an  exception. 

i&ichylus^  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  all  born  in  Attica,  and 

^^'Pli^  .the  laurels  they  so  deservedly  obtained  by  studying  to 

.(jypitjfafe  a,  people  so  difficult  to  please.     Sprung  from  a  noble 

;^.^9Ji^y  ra<?e,  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  inhabiting 

f\,pur^  ^tjd  unclouded  atmosphere,  the  Athenians  enjoyed  every  ter- 

ij^Mi^^If  ssing,  to  which,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  rdigious 

lfApn!lfy]g,ey  it  yy^s  possible  for  mortals  to  attain. 

,.TQe3paniard^,and  Portugueze  afford  a  striking  example  of  the 

difference  that  mpy  exist  between  two  people,  essentially  the  same 

jif^aj^^t^ejijq, physical  wants  and  enjoyments.     The  dramatic  litera- 

^Tfi^fff,  jhje  fpr;aier.is  unrivalled  jn  richness  and  variety.     Even  the 

4^pl^9,  \vril^rs  who  excite  our  astonishment  by  the  fecundity  of 

tf^^^i^ni^yhs^ye  been  equalled  at  least  by  the  Spaniards.     What- 

e^i^  Jiiqgment.>vej  may  entertain   respecting  the  conduct  of  their 

tJii^j^iQ^^pl'pdiu.ctipn^,  we  cannot  refuse  them  the  merit  of  inven- 

ti™.  .  .The  Porjiigueze,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  inferior  to  their 

H/ei^hboiu*^  in  /Other  brajiches  of  poetical  coinposition,  have  never 

|i9£^9esse{l^in<fiional  theatre.     Yet  so  great  is  their  predilection  for 

,|||^^^pi^cjes  of  amusement,  that  they  find  delight  in  attending  tlie 

jiWB'?''^^^^  .etf9rts  of  the.  anjbulatory  troops  of  Spanish  comedians, 

li^o^,]»|VSin$,er  fi;pm  city  to  city.     Such  is  the  unconquerable  indo- 

^9n$:^.qit.th;.  natioual  character,  that  they  prefer  listening  to  the 

Dp^a  (x(,  .iQfldeipni  and  de  Vega  in  a  foreign  idiom,  to  eiicounter- 

ijw  theJgbqj^V.^^qriginal  coipposition,  or  even  that  of  simple  trans- 

Thegeuiu^of  tlie  Italians,  though  addicted  to  poetry  beyond 

any  contemporary  people,  never  shone  in  dramatic  productions.    It 

would  be  curloiis  to  inquire,  had  we  leisure  for  the  research,  whe- 

...  ^   -     '•  *  H  3  ther 
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tlier  du8  is  a  national  defect,  inherited  from  thieir  Roaian  progeni- 
torsiy  or  arises  from  tbeir  attachment  to  pantomime  and  buffoonieiyy 
80  inconsbtent  widi  the  dignity  of  the  comic  muse,  and  so  subver- 
aive  of  rational  taste.  But  though  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  failed  in  dramatic  composition,  they  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having  invented  that  incongruous  compound  of  music,* 
decoration,  and  dance,  the  modem  (^era — a  species  of  entertainment 
truly  characteristic  of  the  frivolity  of  the  age,  which  is  capable  of  pre- 
feiTiiig  a  spectacle,  where  sense  and  propriety  are  sacrificed  to  sound, 
to  such  productions  as  Macbeth  and  Odiello,  when  elucidated  by 
the  genius  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Siddons. 

M .  Schlegel  asaibes  the  imperfections  of  the  German  stage  to 
a  laudable  motive.  His  countrymen,  he  says,  and  says  with  tmlb, 
are  naturally  fond  of  speculations,  and  wish  thoroughly  to  penetrate 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  art,  before  they  attempt  to  reduce  il 
to  practice.  This  excessive  caution  is  in  many  respects  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences,  and  frequently  operates  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  invention.  There  is  unqnestic^ably  a  period  in  life  whea 
men  ought  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  education  and  tun 
their  acquirements  to  practical  good.  The  zeal  with  whidi  Ah 
Germans  have  availed  diemselves  of  the  genius  of  their  neighbowfi 
has  led  them  to  undervalue  the  national  talents. 

Th^  second  lecture  commences  with  an  ingenious  in^pity  iflt4 
the  principles  of  dramatic  effect.  Dramatic  compositions  being 
in  general  designed  for  representation,  cbey  ought  to  be  consiHered 
in  two  points  of  view,  essentially  different  from  each  other,  that  of 
theatrical  effect,  and  poetical  merit.  By  the  latter  term,  w«  do 
not  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  harmonious  constriidtioB  of 
the  verse,  or  the  studied  embeHishmeiits  of  style ;  it  is  to  the  con- 
ception and  conduct  of  the  original  design  that  we  chi^y  allude, 
and  which  would  be  equally  liable  to  commendation  or  cienEsiure, 
should  the  play  be  written  in  prose,  or  not  be  found  in  a  pi^c^  com- 
posed with  the  strictest  attention  to  metrical  harmony. 

To  produce  what  is  usually  called  effect,  it  is  necessary  t6  ope- 
rate  upon  the  feelings  of  a  multitude,  the  greater  part  of  V^hdbi  arc 
more  sensible  to  the  influence  of  external  impressions,  than  ctimaUi 
of  nice  discrimination.  Their  attention  must  be  roused  by  sthkiof 
events,  their  interest  Qxcited  by  conflicting  passions*  In  ita^  poin 
of  view,  a  dramatic  writer  resembles  an  orator.  Both  attaiii  thei 
end  by  the  clearness,  the  rapidity,  and  the  energy  of  their  laiigba^ 
Both  are  equally  obliged  to  avoid  all  turns  and  expresdohs  WhKJ 
exceed  the  reach  of  a  common  understanding,  atid  parti^art 
every  thing  calculated  to  inspire  ennui.  Men  assembled  in  crowd' 
are  less  easily  worked  upon,  fhan  when  addressed  individaally 
Suffer  their  attention  to  slumber  and  tbey  will  seek  for  amul^dmeii 

u 
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in  emotions  diff^^nt  from  those  which  it  is  the  wish  of  the  poet  to 
excite :  but  when  he  has  once  rendered  himself  completely  mas- 
ter of  their  feelings,  he  may  safely  trust  to  them  for  success. 

*  II  y  a  des  momens  o\X  le  recit  le  plus  simple,  comme  le  plus  ornt», 
oil  i'enthousiasme  lyrique  le  'plus  exalt^,  les  reflexions  les  plus  pro- 
fondes,  les  allusions  les  plus  fines,  les  traits  d'esprit  les  plus  ingenieux, 
Tessor  le  plus  inattendu  d'une  imagination  brillante,  sont  6galement  h 
ieur  place;  o\X  les  spectateurs  bien  prepares,  ceux  meme  qui  ne  peu- 
vent  pas  tout  saisir,.pr^tent  toujours  une  oreille  attentive  oomme  s'ils 
entendaient une musique  en  harmonie  avecleurs  dispositions  interieure^. 
C  est  alors  que  le  grand  art  du  poete  est  de  tirer  parti  des  eflets  de 
cqntraste;  il  peut,  avec  Ieur  secours,  donner  quelquefois  des  couleurs 
aussi  frappantes  k  la  peinture  du  calme  de  Tame,  k  un  retour  contem- 
platif  sur  la  destin^e,  m^me  h,  la  langueur  de  la  nature  epuisee,  qu'k  Tex- 
pression  des  6motions  les  plus  fortes,  et  des  passions  les  plus  orageuses/ — 
p.  55. 

After  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  drama,  under  proper  regu- 

.  lations,  might  furnish  a  powerful  engine  for  national  improvement, 

Oifi*. author  once  more  directs  liis  attention  to  Greece,  the  enlight- 

pjni^d  parent  of  every  science.     All  the  variqus  translations  pf  her 

.^,CjB|ebrated  writers  he  condemns  as  incapable  of  conveying  any 

adequate  idea  of  the  transcendent  beauties  of  the  originals.     How 

,  tfae^he  inquires,  are  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language 

,  ;j^or  ♦^schylus  and  Demosthenes  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  poets 

^^nd  orators  who  flourished  at  Athens,  and  whose  works  still  conti- 

.jpipe  to  afford  the  best  models  fw  the  imitation  of  those  who  dc- 

me  to  excel  in  the  same  arduous  career?  His  answer  is — by  the 

.study  of  sculpture — which  he  by  no  means  considers  a  difficult 

.    tjsk,  because  though  few  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 

.  ,,#ngioals,  almost  all  may  have  access  to  the  casts.     The  beauty  of 

,.  lie  Belvidere  Apollo  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  marked  in  cha- 

. ,  iracti^rs  too  impressive  to  require  illustration.    In  every  age,  and  every 

ciimate,  where  the  human  understanding  is  sufficiently  cultivated  to 

. ..,  he  capablie  of  rational  combination,  they  must  ever  excite  the 

:.,'  warijnest  enthusiasm,  and  inspire  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 

f'  enius  of  those,  who  have  given  a  dignity  and  grace  to  inanimate 
larfole,  to  which  animated  matter  could  never  attain.  Should  any 
"..„  guide  be  required  to  direct  their  researches,  M.  Schlegel  reconi- 
.  "^  meijds  *  The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Winckelmann,'  a  work 
.  ,  extremely  popular  in  Germany,  but  which  appears  to  us  so  deficient 
,,...  in  ipany  Essential  points  that  it  is  rather  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
. . .    taste  91  a  reaiJer,  than  to  improve  it. 

In  drder  perfectly  to  understand  the  Grecian  drama,  it  becomes 

•'    necessary  to  attend  to  the  structure  of  their  theatres,  so  totally  disr 

similar  to  those  of  modern  times  that,  without  this  previous  inquiry, 

lire  may  l)e  tempted  to  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  respecting 

H  4  their 
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their  theatrical  exhibitions.     Vitruvius  is,  perhaps,  the  only  anownt 
whter  who  has  treated  this  subject  scientifically,  but  his  description 
is  ill  many  respects  im}>erfect;  we  must  tb^ibre  endeavour  to 
supply  the  defect  from  different  sources.     The  Grecian  theatres 
had  no  covering,  and  plays  were  performed  by  daylight  in  the  open 
air.     The  custom  of  protecting  the  spectators  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun  by  the  help  of  moveable  awnings,  M*as  probably  an  inventicni  of- 
more  recent  date,  and  introduced  by  the  luxurious  Romans.     A 
storm,  if  it  happened  during  the  representation  of  a  play,  compelled* 
the  audience  to  separate  hastily;  but  at  all  events  they  would' h^ve 
prel^erred  submitting  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  to  sacrificing  tbe^^     - 
solemn  pomp  of  a  religious  festival  to  personal  comfort.     Besides, 
a  feeling  of  piety  inspired  the  idea  that  scenical  exhibitions,  destined  •  ^ 
to  oelebrate  the  adventurous  exploits  of  heroes  and  demigods,  ought  *»  ^ 
toiake  place  *  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,'  and  in  the  presence  of 
those  divinities,  who,  in  the  language  of  Seneca,  regard  the  struggles  • 
of  virtue  against  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions,  as  a  spectacle 
worttiy  of  Uieir  admiration.  .  .    j      ? 

Jidpdern  critics  have  exaggerated  the  inconveniences  resulting : 
froip.the  necessity  of  assembling  the  different  scenic  characters  in-i 
a  narrow  iuclosure  in  front  of  a  house.    They  do  not  consider  thalj'^- 
theGreeka  passed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  time  inthjS'". 
op^n.air,  where  most  affairs  of  importance  were  transacted.    To  iKe'*'^ 
court  adjoining  their  habitation,  where  sacrifices  were  perforiheif  t<^'  * 
the  household  divinities,  mati'ons,  and  even  virgins,  had  access;  a!nc( 
thus  ah  important  difBculty  was  removed.  When  compared  with  thp 
dimensions  of  modern  theatres,  though  lately  increased  to  an  incoql- 
venient  size,  those  of  the  ancients  were  of  colossal  proportions,  Ji^r  •> 
cause  they  were  designed  to  contain  not  only  every  citizen  belonging'  • 
to  the  state,  but  all  the  straiigers,  who,  attracted  by  the  splendour, scj^ 
the  entertainment,  flocked  in  crowds  to  so  popular  a  sight..  Th^^pec?  ,»r 
tators  were  seated  on  steps,  progressively  rising  above. , one  ^pt)^^?,.,^ 
and  though  some  were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  f^om  ^b^^^. 
stage,  they  saw  and  heard  with  greater  facility  than  man)[,/)f  ,tjiejtji 
audience  at  a  London  playhouse,  because  the  charaqter,o^|,thc^j: 
passion  intended  to  be  expressed,  was  strongly  pait^tec;}  upoQ  :43if,;({t 
mask  which  was   worn  by  an  actor,  whose  voice,  accordflpg  pa  ^^ 
Vitruvius, .  was  strengthened  by  the  artful  distribution  of  c^rt^^pr    ^ 
vessels  which  servecj  to  reverberate  sounds,  as  well  as  by.p^b^r  jLijgepj^l^.^ 
ous  devices.    The  decorations  were  disposed  in. such  ^p  jm^n^j;^jir 
that  the  object  intended  principally  to  attract  the  attentiquoffJlilf ,  i^ 
spectators,  occupied  the  rniddle  of  the  stagp;  while,  ip  contr^dipj^on ,  ;* 
to  the  practice  of  modem  tinies,  the  side  scenes  were  solely  ^lotte^   .  t 
to  jpefspective.    The  riile^  observed  were  invariably  the  san^e. 
On  the  left  was  represented  the  city  where  the  event  w^  supposed 

•"■■'"■'       "    '  ""'       ^'    •    ■     to"  ■ 
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to  take  pkce;  ihere  also  'was  placed  a  temple;  chr  )[^iice^,'br^iUi)C!t"* 
public  edifice,  that  might  be  reqaisie^  for  \he  'pt!kp6^^^df*ihki'^ 
siuthor.     On  the  right  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  left  to'^valntttr" 
^  t:  large  over  seas,  or  rivers,  or  mountains.     The  lateral  flec^Wi*", 
tiiions  were  moveable  and  turned  on  a  pivot,  by  the  asisistatij^e  6f' * 
hich  the  necessary  changes  were*  executed.     Indeed  from  i  pas- 
e  in  Plato,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  Greeks  were  jfai' ^ 
reater  proficients  in  the  art  of  theatrical  illusion,  than  is  usually 
dmitted  by  those,  whose  opinions  have  been  biass(^d  by  the  coA^' 
Bmplation  of  some  miserable  landscapes,  discovered  among 'thtf" 
s^  uins  of  Herculaneum. '  •/ 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea,  df  ' 
^lie  construction  and  arrangement  of  an  ancient  theatre:  weadd^i' 
^^^w  words  respecting  the  use  of  masks,  of  "which  our  author's  adrrti- 
station  of  antiquity  has  induced  him  to  entertain  a  very  favOiirablie 
opinion. 

^  On  lie  peut  concevoir  une  trop  haute  idee  du  bel  effet  des'n^asqu^s, 
■  Tii  de  IVnsemble  h  la  fois  rnajestueux  et  plein  de  graces  qu'offrait  Ja  r$- 
^nion^dces  figures  tragiques.  Pour  se  les  repr6senter  digne'ment!  il  fiiut 
^voir.pffocnt  h  Tcsprit  le  grand  style  de  ia  sculpture  antique. '  Les 
beHffA  statues  Grecques  douses  de  mouvement  et  de  vie,  nous  offrimieht 
.unajm^e  frappaote  du  spectacle  des  anciens.  Mais  si  la  •sculpture  se 
plai^i^representer  les  formes  du  corps  dans  leur  beaute' natuirelle;,  • 
rimU^ic^p  tfauG^trale  devait  suivre  un  principe  oppose,  et  les  envdopper 
autant  qu'jletait  possible.  La  dccence  publique,  et  la  difficuUe  de 
trouver  (tans  la  realit6  rien  qui  put  repondre  k  la  noblesse  des  visages 
iaiit^s,  'llexigeaient  6galement.  Les  vc^temens  perinettaient  Tempioi 
de  diVeJfs  'frioyens  ing^nieux  pour  renforcer  k  propos  la  grosseur  des 
figui^  €<'t^tablir  les  proportions  exactes  que  I'usage  des  masques,  et 
cetBfifiU'eothQtne  avaient  pu  alt6reT.'' — p.  lOp. 

iThiy'^iHUibty  is  suffering  the  imagination  to  get  the  better  of  the 
judgiiy^f!'  ^  The  sudden  transitions  of  the  countenance ^from  sor- 
row*  tii  j!^y  or  from  pity  to  anger,  are  what  chiefly  determine  the 
geiiins  \6fah  actor.  Declamation  is  only  a  secondary  talent.  Can 
,  anyone  whd'rfecoBects  the  expressive  features  of  Garrick,  and  has 
sect!  tht^  ch&hge  with  the  slightest  variation  of  passion,  regret 
that  tlnJy  were  not  covered  with  a  mask,  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
power  bfuttefance? 

TOe'GreeVfe' were  so  partial  to  mythological  subjects  that  they 
selilAVitfouiidtid  difelr  tragedies,  upon  any  other.     The  Jiappiness  or 


the  capric!6tis'  Wnafctihents  of  Destiny,  a  gloom};  divinity,  inaccessil 
to  pity;  ahd.  endowed  with  uncontroulable  power.     An  engine  so 
miglitySvas^Calcfatlat^d  to  produce  the  most  striking  effects, .  wheii 
opposed  to  the  weakliess  of  mortal  strength,  and  regulating  the 

affairs 
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•Aftirs  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  widiout  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  justice,  the  claims  of  virtue,  or  the  voice  of  compassion. 
Her  sv^'aj  \vas*so  absolute,  that,  in  comparison  with  her,  all  the 
other  gods  are  represented  as  impotent ;  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence frequently  painted  by  die  tragedians  as  the  mere  ministers 
of  Destmy ;  and  if  they  occasionally  assert  their  pretensions  to  im- 
mortal estraction  by  exercising  the  prerogative  of  free-will,  they 
seem  immediately  to  forfeit  their  right  to  supernatural  agency,  and 
to  sink  to  the  humble  condition  of  mortals,  vainly  sti*uggling  against 
ihe  tyranny  of  Fate. 

The  two  historical  tragedies — the  Capture  of  Miletus  by  Hiry- 
nicus,  and  the  Persians  of  ^schylus-^instead  of  forming  exceptions 
to  the  above  mentioned  rule,  tend  rather  to  give  it  additional  con- 
firmation ;  particularly  as  both  of  them  belong  to  an  epoch,  when 
the  tragic  muse  had  not  attained  to  her  full  meridian  of  glory.     It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the  classic  reader,  that  the  former 
was  fined  by  the  Athenians  for  having  excited  an  emotion  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  by  his  forcible  description  of  those  cala- 
mitous scenes,  which  they  might  have  prevented.     It  woiild  be 
difficult  to  justify  so  extraordinary  a  sentefice  according  to  but  no- 
tions of  justice,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  satire  was  too  pointed 
to  be  endured,  without  exposing  the  government  to  contempt*    At 
all  events  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  representation  of  any  recent 
catastrophe  operates  with  far  greater  energy  on  our  feeling^,'  than 
^  when  it  is  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  time^   and  ob- 
scured by  the  gloom  of  antiquity. 

Heroical  fables,  on  the  contrary,  recal  to  the  recolleetion  the 
exploits  of  men  who  existed  in  a  very  different  state  of  society, 
and  to  whose  trials  and  sufferings  we  are  not  likely  to  be'  exposed, 
even  by  tlie  rudest  shock  of  adversity.  At  the  period  when  tragedy 
flourished  in  Greece,  the  marvellous  achievements  of  Bac^cbns  and 
Hercules  were  almost  as  much  objects  of  sceptical  doubt,  as  of 
popular  veneration.  The  original  source  of  mydiology  v^as  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  It  was  therefore  equally  exposed  tb  the 
cavils  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  comic '^]i>o)et. 
Some  of  its  traditions  may  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  kngiiage, 
which,  in  its  ruder  state,  being  incapacitated  by  the  wattt  of  ab- 
stract terms,  from  characterising  those  relations,  .which  distii^ish 
the  various  classes  of  sensible  objects;  compelled  man  to  i^nibody 
the  creations  of  his  own  imagination.  Others  arose Trdm'  the 
anxiety,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country,'to  e^laip 
the  admixture  of  moral  evil  with  positive  good,  as  well  as  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  the  former  with  the  wisdom  and  believo- 
lence  of  Providence:  while  many  originated  in  the  eageiTies3 
entertained  by  the  privileged  casts^  the  only  depositaries -of  lemm- 
ing, 
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iaig,  to  preslTTe  their  scientific  discoveries^  add  astronomical  obser* 
vationSy  .from  vulvar  eyes^  and  tbus  1by  msyteriously  involving  them 
ia  iflnpenetrabk  diracurity,  to  prevent  the  detection  of  their  flimsy 
claims  to  superior  intelligence. 

The  fabulous  legends  of  antiquity  had  given  supema<;]Hral  dignity 
to  a  race  of  heroes  descended  from  the  immortal  gods,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  pow^s^  and  a  prey  to  ungovernable  passions. 
Tbey  Uved  at  a  period  of  the  world,  when  the  industry  of  man  had 
not  i^uced  tbe  earth  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  but  when  the  on- 
tamed  animals,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  participated  in  the 
ihtit  of  bis  iU-directed  labours.  In  vain  her  wild  and  vigorous  pro- 
^ttctioiis  annoimced  the  unbounded  fertility  of  nature^  all  he  wanted 
vras  io  saitisiy  his  carnal  appetites,  and  when  they  we^e  appeased^ 
he  slept  ia  tranquillity  amongst  his  brother  brutes.  Monsters,  in- 
vested wadi  a  human  shape,  were  to  be  met  with  at  almost  every 
jstep;  but  tbe  disorders  occasioned  by  their  passions  and  vices 
were  totally  different  from  those  which  spring  from  the  corruption 
of  civilized  society.  The  crimes  i^ecorded  in  fable  were  placed 
.  I^ond  «the  reach  of  human  controul,  and  subject  only  to  divine 
,.  jarisdiction. 

.'.,in  The  enemies  of  freedom  have  pretended  that  the  hatred  of  the 
'    Gu-eeks  for  royal  authority  induced  them  to  derive  an  ungenerous 
.,  ^pleasure  from  representing  the  downfal  of  tyranny,  and  have  even 
(.  i^iqpiiised  thear  tragedians  of  seizir^  every  opportunity  for  abusing  a 
,i  ano»arcbical  constitution.     Such  a  proceeding  would  have  beea 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  they  professed,  as  well  as 
'    r^pugnimt  to  the  fedings  which  they  were  anxious  to  inspiiie^     The 
•fur  ^eater  part  of.  the  sovereigns,  whose  violence  and  crimes  were 
.  ^Idupto  popular  indignation,  were  not  of  Athenian  extraction, 
t^far  from  wishing  to  degrade  their  ancient  rulers,  the  poets  in^ 
variably  f  represented  Theseus  as  a  pattern  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion^ .  the  protector  of  innocence,  and  the  fnend  and  founder  of 
,   :  Jiib^ty.     It  was  an  ingenious  device  for  flattering  a  people  so  vain 
.{   of  their  own  superiority,  to  describe  them,  even  from  the  remotest 
,.  ^tjiquity,  as  surpassing  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece^  in 
.^  i^[uilby,  vsdour,  and  moderation. 

Tbe  great  revolutions,  by  which  the  monarchical  governments 

,,w^i^:(9ver(«rned,  to  make  way  for  an  association  of  independent 

..,4t^t^s^.h^. raised  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  fabulous  age^ 

and  that  in  which  dramatic  poetry  and  philosophy  flourished.     Con** 

■IjfiPiplRt^  lit  a  distance  through  the  medium  of  tradition,  the  heroes 

.    ipf .  Iragedy  appeared  of  gigantic  stature,  and  irresistible  prowess. 

3^ore  the  instttutioQ  of  human  tiibuaals,  and  the  formation  of 

^separate  stages,  the  uncultivated  understanding  of  a  daring  baaditti 

fiSusthave.lMeeB  unable  to  form  to  itself  the  idea  of  a  period  when 

strength 
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^rengtfa  diould  be  fettered  by  civil  institutioos.  To  ihem  nodmig 
appeared  inconststeiit  with  justice  that  superior  courage  could 
achieve.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  most  rapid  ticissitiides  of 
fbrtufie  were  common^  and  afforded  striking  materials  for  the  drama. 

Of  the  nuwierons  treasures  which  enriched  the  Grecian  theatrefy 
a  very  scanty  portion  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  ^schylua^ 
.Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  the  only  tragedians  with  whose  wotks 
we  are  acquainted,  and  these  too  are  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable 
number.  Fortunately  however  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  thsA 
these  three  poets  were  the  most  celebrated  of  any  that  Athens,  the 
.exuberant  parent  of  genius,  ever  produced  in  a  dramatic  career-;^ 
and  they  unquestionably  afford  very  striking  examples  of  the  difr 
ferent  species  of  theatrical  compositions.  Seven  of  ^schylus's 
plays,  and  as  many  of  Sophocles,  are  all  that  have  reached  us,  bat 
luckily  some  of  their  most  popular  productions  are  included-  in  (be 
list.  Euripides  indeed  has  been  more  foitunate,  and  seventeen  of 
his  tragedies  have  been  preserved. 

*  ^sdbylus  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy;  because 
by  him  she  was  surrounded  with  attributes  proportioned  to  her 
<^iity,  and  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  and  decoration  which  cf^ 
awakeif  attrition  or  captivate  applause.  Not  content  within- 
stnicting  the  chorus  (which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created)  ia  4he 
elegant  accomplishments  of  music  and  dancing,  be  did  not  diadaiiiy 
by  appearing  in  person  on  the  theatre,  to  teadh  his  countrymen^the 
art  of  declamation.  His  characters  are  marked  with  bold  and  vi? 
.gorous  touches;  but  he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  art  tiftdd* 
velopiog  his  plots  (simple  as  they  are)  with  method  and  vegularil}'. 
Hence  the  progress  of  the  drama  is  frequently  interrupted  by  long 
and  tedious  reflections,  delivered  indeed  in  harmonious  metre,'  lind 
replete  with  philosophical  remarks,  but  totally  misplaced,^  because 
they  tended  only  to  confuse,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  tire  aH  ai»diefi^e« 
Thede  defects,  however,  were  amply  compensated  by  the  deptbiand 
elevation  of  his  ideas.  It  was  not  tenderness,  or.  compassion,' 'thad 
be  wished  to  excite,  but  terror,  amazement,  and  indiguattDn;  ''Tlie 
manner  in  which  he  represents  the  power  of  destiny,  is  in  the  fai^iesC 
degree  awful  and  impressive — ^he  describes  lier  hovering  )ov^itho 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  impelling  them  to  act  virith  inqsislible  hnw 
.pulse,  and  then  pupishing  them  for  crimes  from  which  no  e&Mits  c»f 
virtue  were  sufficiently  poweiful  to  save  them.  His  Supernatlu-al 
beings  (wliich  he  wti^iond  of  introducing)  are  the  offspfiQg<a|K>A 
Mrong  and  creative  fancy,  and  theu*  language  ifihdignified|<iaiid^|>6ii 
euliar  to  themselves,  but  frequently  boi*ders  upon  obscurity  c  when 
he /descends  to  the  eooamoQ  level  of  mortality,  his  genius  8e»ms'4il 
.once  to  lose  its  native  enecgy.  .'  '.:^n:t  '-^r. 

The  epoch- in  which  Jie  lived  was  particularly:favourable-tO!|be 
'■■'-'  exertiott 
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exertion "of  talent,  and  h^  appears  to  have  4aken  weiy  fKjfaustfole.ock 
vantage  of  bis  situadon.  A  sharer  in  the/splendid  Victoria  oF>Sav 
lamis  and  Marathon,  he  describes,  iu  the  Persiaot^the  downfal  o£ 
a  power  whose  overthrow  he  had  gloriously  aidod.  No  wonder, 
then  thai  be  painted  the  triumph  of  the  Greeks  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  hero,  ■    .    y     *  •     ... 

In  treating  of  die  chorus,  we  shall  confine  ;ourseIves  to  its  pei> 
feet  state,  without  attempting  to  trace  the  different  steps  by  wbieh 
it  gradoailj  arrived  at  maturity,     ^schylus  found  it  surroufiikd 
witti  all  the  imperfections  incidental  to  a  recent  discovery ;  neitiwr^ 
MXMild  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  influence  of  these  ^pon  aotfie 
of  his  early  productions,  in  which  the  chorus  assumes  the  paart-xi£ 
an  actor,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  its  proper  sphere,  which  ia 
simply  tbat  of  a  spectator;    wMle  in  ihpst  of  the  plays  ol  Eiirtr< 
pidea,  it  serves  only  to  display  the  author's  lyrical  powers,  aitd  to. 
dnmnrnce  his  philosophical  tenets.     But  its.  proper  office  vtas  un^ 
questionably  to  bring  upon  the  stage  the  poet  and  audience  'toge-^ 
diei!.     It  was  also  of  use  in  another  point  of  vi^w,  inasmuch  as  i€ 
relievBd  the  attention  of  the  audience  by  weakening  the  intensity  o£ 
tbeirifeebng;  and  presenting  to  them  a  lively  commentary  upon  the 
enenld' which  were  passing  before  their  ey^;  thtts- enforcing- tbe 
mtirti  effects  of  the  piece,  by  making  them  share  more  deeply  in  all 
tfae;^iols^tudea  of  the  catastrophe.     To  be  passive  was  utterly  in- 
€5iMisistent  with  the  character  of  the  Athenians.     In  order  theivfbre 
t<^  ^murd  ^against  frequent  interruptions  the  poet  assigned  a  part  to 
tb^  publiti ;  who  were  fully  satisfied  with  delegating  to  the  chorus 
a.piivilege,  Wihich  upon  all  other  occasions,  Uiey  were  jealous  to 
prsaeTvey  the  unrestrained  expression  of  tbeir  sentiments. 
iir'The. chorus, >a»  has  been  fully  proved  by  repeated  experiments, 
Sr:nev«r  likely  to  succeed  in  any  other  meridian.     Its  existence  pre* 
s«pipol9C8  tke  wildest  «ieimocracy ;  and  the  puerilities  of  Seneca  oare 
^dHMici  sufficient  to  deter  any  future  poet  from  attempting  to  natura- 
Use  it  OH  any  other  stage.     When  ifae  selectioB  of  subjects  was  ii- 
miled  to  the>  bepoic  age,  its  introduction  was  singuiaAy  fortunate, 
faeeinisle  it? served  in  some  measure  to  accustom  a  prejudiced  and 
tHii)ulent  mob'  to-  the  respect  naturally  due  to  transcendent  talents 
and  ylt4uees;)eveii'  wiien  exercised  by  men  whom  the  Athenians  wera 
towfipdneito  inanlt  witb  the  odious  appellation  of  tyrants. 
!f  lA^railinghinrisielf  of  the  bold  and  successful  efforts  of  ^scbylus, 
Sd)^oolc€|^ffordbd  the  worlda  splendid  example  of  what  genius  can  '■ 
anqompiisby  wheit  enridaed  by  study,  and  relined  by  taste.   The  pro-  ' 
dndtions  of  tbeiformer  were  comparatively  rude  and  imperfect ;  but ' 
di&  latter  ^carried  the  dramatic  art  toa  d^ree  of  excelleiice,  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.     The  dramatis  persons  were' 
ay(in£Di6d^«tke  Iploft  was  arranged  with  greater  intelligei^ce,  and 
V- .-     ,  t  developed 
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developed  with  superior  art.  The  wild  imagination  of  .^chylaf 
delighted  in  the  creation  of  imaginary  beings^  but  Sophocles  con- 
fined himself  to  real  life  ^  and  though  he  occasionally  gave  to  die 
human  character  more  dignity  and  elevation  than  it  usually  pos- 
sesseSy  he  still  left  it  subject  to  the  failings  of  mortality.  Such  wa;^ 
the  fertility  of  his  genius,  that  he  is  said  by  some  authors  to  haVe 
composed  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays,  seventeen  of  which  are  re- 
jected as  supppsititious  by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian.  Others 
reduce  the  number  to  eighty ;  but  mifortunately,  as  we  alfeady  have 
had  occasion  to  remark,  no  more  than  seven  remain,  and  the  beau- 
ties with  which  they  abound  are  so  striking  and  various  that  they 
tend  to  augment  our  regret  for  the  loss. 

Euripides  is  no  favourite  with  M.  Schlegel,  who  appears  consi- 
derably to  have  underrated  his  merit,  when  he  says, 

*  II  est  peu  d'ecrivains  dont  on  puisse  dire,  avec  verite,  autant  de  bien,. 
et  autant  de  mal.  C'est  un  esprit  extraordinairement  ing6nieux,  d'une 
adresse  roerveilleuse  dans  tous  les  exercices  intellectuels;'mais  parmi 
une  fbule  de  qualites  aimables  et  brillantes  on  ne  trouvc  en  lui,ni  cette 
profondeur  serieuse  d'une  ame  elev6et,  ni  cette  sagesse  harraonieuse  et 
ordoQnatrice  que  nous  admirons  dans  Eschyle,  ec  dans  Sophocle.  II 
cherche  toujoui's  h,  plaire,  sans  ^tre  difficile  ^sur  les  moyens.  De  1^ 
vient,  qu'il  est  sans  cesse  inegal  a  lui  ra^me;  il  a  des  passages  d'une 
beaute  ravissante,  et  d'autrefois  il  tombe  dans  de  vraies  trivialites;  mais 
avec  tous  ses  defauts,  il  poss^de  la  facilite  la  plus  heureuse,  et  un  cer- 
tain charme  seduisant  qui  ne  Tabandonne  point.' — vol.  i.  p.  219» 

We  feel  it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty,  continues jour  author,  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  Euripides,  because  the  present  age  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  failings  by  which  the  Athenian  poet  acquired  po* 
pularitty.  The  modern  theatre  abounds  in  plays  which,  tkoi^h 
greatly  inferior  tf)  those,  of  Euripides,  have  this  striking  resem- 
blance to  them,  that,  while  they  enervate  the  mind  by  effeminate 
sentiments,  they  inspire  religious  incredulity. 

Too  fond  of  effect,  Euripides  sacrificed  every  thing  to  obtaia 
it*  Provided  he  succeeded  in  drawing  tears  from  the  audience,  he 
was  totally  indifferent  by  what  means  he  effected  it,  and  thus  it  often 
happens  that  his  heroes  deplore  their  misfortunes  in  language  unbe^ 
coming  the  dignity  of  their  character.  It  is  in  describing  4he  tor* 
tures  of  an  agonised  mind  that  he  particularly  excek.  With  mas^ 
terly  skill  he  develops  the  weaknesses  of  a  heart  enslaved  by  pas- 
sion, and  a  prey  to .  the  fury  of  love ;  but  he  is  shamefully  tax  in 
every  principle  of  morality,  and  readily  sacrifices  both  religion  and 
virtue  to  a  bnlliant  expression,  or  a  striking  situation. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  M«  Schlegel,  who  professes  himself  an- 
enemy  to  every  species  of  buffoonery,  should  be  so  warm  an  ad^ 
mirer  of  Aristophanes.    At  present  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 

subject 
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subject  with  the  accuracy  which  its  importance  deserves.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  proclaiming  our  total  (&ap* 
probation  of  the  licentiousness  which  polluted  the  Grecian  cotite- 
diesy  as  well  as  of  the  custom  which  prevailed  of  exposing  the  most 
respectable  characters  in  tlie  state  to  ihe  scotk  and  derisioa  of  the 
populace.  But  these  defec ts  belong  to  the  age  and  the  system^  rather 
than  to  the  man.  In  Aristophanes  they  are  redeemed  by  a  thousand 
beauties.  Where  can  language  be  found  more  exquisite,  or  verse 
more  harmonious?  If  amid  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  we  were  chal- 
lenged to  single  out  the  individual  most  gifted  with  a  cousciousnesa. 
of  power  which  never  forsakes  him,  with  a  buoyancy  of  imaginatioii 
which  animates — a  playfulness  of  wit  which  enlivens — and  a  feli- 
city of  diction  which  adorns  every  thing — Aristophanes  would. 
be  the  object  of  our  selection.  The  soundest  morality,  the  most 
profound  philosophy,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
civil  and  social  polity  are  scattered  with  unsparing  liberality  through- 
out his  dialogue.  Regularity  and  even  connection  of  incident  be 
carelessly  disclaims ;  his  plots  are  the  offspring  of  frolic,  and  he 
delights  at  every  succeedmg  minute  to  destroy  .  the  fabric  of  the 
preceding  one.  The  choral  parabasis  gave  him  ample  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  his  poetic  powers,  and  he  profusely  displays  them. 
Conscious  of  deserving  applause,  and  secure  of  obtaining  it,  he  was 
not  over  anxious  to  court  die  favour  of  the  populace ;  he  was  aware 
that  the  Athenians  stood  more  in  need  of  him,  than  he  of  the 
Athenians. 

None  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
'  with  precision  the- loss  which  we  have  sustained,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture  that  it  has  not  been  irreparable.  It  is  almost  certain, 
says  our  author,  that  no  original  tragedy  was  ever  composed  in  the 
Latinr  language  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  what 
such  a  production  would  have  been.  Totally  different  from  the 
dramas  of  Greece,  both  in  its  external  form,  and  allegorical  mean- 
ing, it  would  probably  have  breathed  the  warmest  attachment  to  ^ 
religion. and  liberty.  Hie  primitive  worship  of  Rome,  before  she 
was  corrupted  by  conquest  and  wealth,  was  far  more  moral  and 
rational  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  This  sacred  flame,  however,  was 
entirdy;  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  their  degenerate  sons,  before 
a  taste  for.  poetry  and  tlie  liberal  arts  became  fashionable  among 
the  wealthy  partricians. 

In  sfHte  of  tlieir  admiration  for  Grecian  manners,  the  Romans 
were  ill  calcidated  for  every  elegant  pursuit.  After  abandoning 
the  r^di  virtues  by  which  Cincinnatus.>and  Fabritius  reached  the 
summit  of  glory,  they  gave  way  to  a  corruption  of  manners,  and  an 
insatiable  ■  rapacity,-  which  would  have  remained  a  solitary  example ' 
-    *^  of 
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of  human  depravity,  had  not  revolutionary  France  exhibited  scenes 
•till  more  horrid  and  revolting. 

*  Jamais/  says  our  author  speaking  of  the  Romans,  *  ils  n'ont  dementi 
leur  origine,, jamais  ils  n'ont  cesse  de  prouver  que  leur  fondateur  n'avait 
pas  ete  nourlFi  par  le  sein  d'une  m^re  raais  par  une  louve  dcvorantc. 
lis  furent  le  Genie  tragique  de  Tunivers,  ils  donn^rent  h  la  terre  le 
spectacle  epouvantable  de  rois  enchain^s  ou  languissans  dans  les 
cachets,  et  ils  se  montr^rent  sous  la  forme  de  la  necessite  de  fer  aux 
yeux  des  peuples  abattus.  Devastateurs  du  monde  entier,  ils  languis- 
saient  soli  tares  au  milieu  du  desert  qu'ils  avaient  fait,  et  le  trophee  qu'ils 
voulurent  Clever  avec  les  ruines  de  Tunivei-s,  ne  fut  que  le  tombeao 
de  ieur  vertu  et  de  leur  gloire.  Ils  ne  connure«t  jamais  Tart  heureux 
d'exciter  par  des  accens  habilement  menagos  les  plus  douces  Amotions 
de  Tame,  ni  de  parcourir  d'une  main  16gere  les  cordes  harmonieuses  du 
sentiment,  ils  franchirent  toujours  les  degn^s  inlermediaires,  et  tou-* 
€b^reni  aux  dernieres  bornes  de  la  tragedie,  comme  ils  Tavaient  fait 
dans  Tfaeroifsme  stoique,  et  dans  la  fureur  effrenee  de  toutes  les  volup- 
tes.  II  ne  leur  elait  reste  de  leur  antique  grandeur  que  la  puissance, 
de  braver  la  destinee,  lorsqu'il  fallait  en6n  echanger  contre  la  doulcur  , 
et  la  mort,  les  jouissances  d'Cme  vie  desordonnce;  et  en  marquant  les. 
heros  de  leurs  fictions  Iragiques  de  ce  sceau  particulier  de  leur  magna- 
nimity primitive,  ils  se  plurent  ^etaler  encore  avec  un  orgueil  fastueux 
le  m6pris  qu'ils  avaient  pour  Texistence/ — vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

It  is  now  time  to  direct  our  attention  to  modern  Europe,  wbei^ 
the   Italians  first  instituted   a  national   theatre,  and  taught    the 
French  the  first  precepts  of  the  dramatic  art.  To  the  Spaniards  die 
latter  bad  still  greater  obligations,  though  an  almost  idolatrous 
respect  for  the  works  of  the  ancients  prevented  them  from  adopfiqg. 
the  bold  and  vigorous  style  of  the  romantic  drama.     Confidii^  m- 
the  resourced  of  native  genius^  the  theatrical  writers  of  Spain  mmK 
Britain  disdained  the  servile  trammels  of  imitation^  and  formed  to. 
themselves  a  system  more  spirited  and  interesting  than  it  was  pda-: 
sible  to  produce  by  a  slavish  adherence  to,  what  are  calle^^  the. 
precepts  of  Aristotle.     Their  works,  therefore,  have  acquired  ft, 
character  of  independence  which  would  render  them  objeCtB  of 
general  interest,  even  had  they  no  other  recommendation. 

Christianity  had  proscribed  the  sanguinary  spectacles  so  deli|^«. 
ful  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans,  before  the  northern  barbwrmiir 
had  inundated  Europe,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  the  C»nr»«« 
After  a  long  period  of  darkness  the  Italians  first  attempted  to  iAii- 
tate  the  great  models  of  classic  literature,  whose  works  were  pro^^' 
gressively  discovered,  and  the  Sophonisba  of  Trissino,*  written  At 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  first  reguhur/ 
tragedy  that  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  pastorale' 
of  Tasso  and  Guarini  were  composed  about  half  a  century  later,; 
-and  though  not  properly  comprise  under  the  denomination  ok'< 

tragedy. 
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tragedy,  they  abound  with  poetical  beaaties;  The  Merope  of 
Maffei,  which  is  of  much  later  date,  still  supports  a  reputation  in 
Itidy  much  superior  to. its  mtrinsic  desert.  The  talents  of  Maffei 
were  rather  tho§e  of  an  antiquary  than  of  a  dramatic  poet — *  Mais 
^ans  le  pays  des  aveugles/les  borgnes  sont  rois/ 
.  Metastasio  and  Alfieri  have  snccessively  divided  the  suffrages  of 
the  public.  Both  ostentatiously  disclaim  all  sort  of  obligation  fo 
the  dramatic  writers  of  France,  and  even  profess  themselves  unac- 
fainted  with  their  works ;  yet  by  an  unaccountable  fatality  they 
have  followed  their  steps  as  closely  as  if  Comeille  and  Racine  had 
been  the  constant  objects  of  their  study.  Alfieri  is  a  minute  observer 
of  all  the  unities  to  which  the  French  critics  attach  such  infinite 
importance ;  and  if  Metastasio  attended  only  to  the  unity  of 
time,  it  is  because  a  frequent  change  of  decoration  is  essentially  re- 
quisite in  an  opera.  Disdaining  the  pomp  of  sceDical  illusion,  the 
former  never  deviates,  even  in  the  minutest  instance,  from  the  sim- 
(ili^ity  of  the  ancients ;  while  the  latter,  though  he  has  occasionally 
borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  has  totally  failed  in  his  endeavours 
t<>  extract  from  the  union  of  such  discordant  elements,  that  beauti- 
ftllteirmony  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  the  romantic 
IJrama.  No  man,  who  ever  attempted  a  poetical  career,  was  ever 
ieaftliberally  endowed  with  a  poetical  genius  than  Alfieri.  Disgusted 
,%ith  tUe  indolent  effeminacy  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  degeneracy 
frf^'theiage  in  which  he  lived,  indignation  gave  vigour  to  his  jpen^ 
tod  fled  liim  to  paint  the  crimes  of  despotism  in  the  most  odious 
<^)mtr9i<  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  plays  are,  in  general^ 
hltl^Aoretllan  vigorous  essays  upon  moral  and  political  subjecti^^ 
kipraSibif^^mbitioii.to  become  a  theatrical  Cato,  but  in  the  attempt 
be  for^t  tli^t  though  an  author  may  admire  the  doctrines  of  Zeno, 
ikini  >K>t  by  displaying  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  that  the 
k^ing;^iot  SOI  audience  can  be  touched.  His  most  unjpardonable 
$|Kiih.  Jiqwever  :is  the  studied  affectation  of  a  style  which  renders 
^^BMMtcal'dudect  of  Tuscany  as  rough  and  offehAve  to  a  critical 
ear  as  the  foittoral  pronnnciation  of  Swabia.  *  Son  style  rude  et 
RMlrpd^  «lt  leliement  d6pourvu  d*expressions  figur^es,  qu'on  disait 
qwiisestp^-sonQi^es  sont  tout  i  fait  priv^s  d'imagination.' — vol.  if. 

cThe  jiuU  Hp"^^  thatis  kft  for  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Frencl^ 
dramatisls^  liuist  be^  confined  to  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and 
l^/ftciAte^,'  It  iMi^,-  kbweveir,  be  proper  previously  to  inquire,  ^he- 
dK0r  ^  .tiystem  adopted  by  those  celebrated  writers  is  really  the 
b^  wldi^  dier  c(HiM*hav«  pursued ;  because,  if  a  rigid  conformity 
to^  \\m  sttppgsed  pteecpts  of  Aristotle  be  the  highest  excellence  <n' 
k'iragiQ.witer^  k  OKOSt  bb*  admitted  that  they  have  nearly  reached 
the  jHunmit  of  perfectioa*    The  genius  of  Comeille^  however^  was 
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of  too  bold  a  cast  to  be  confined  by  any  restrictions.  One  of  his 
most  admired  productions  (the  Cid)  is  evidently  of  Spanish  extrac* 
tion;  in  this  the  unities  of  time  are  imperfectly  observed,  and 
those  of  place  entirely  neglected. 

Of  all  the  French  trao^edians  Racine  studied  the  ancients  with 
die  greatest  attention.  But  the  national  taste  was  too  decidedly 
fixed  to  allow  of  any  innovations :  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  transporting  to  the  Parisian  theatre,  those 
beauties  which  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  the  audience  were  pre* 
pared  to  receive.  But  whether  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  opinions 
of  his  countrymen,  or  proceeded  from  natural  inclination,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  ridiculous 
system  of  effeminate  gallantry,  which  is  totally  misplaced  in  a  tra- 
gical composition,  and  at  which  the  good  sense  of  the  ancients 
would  have  revolted. 

The  style  of  Racine  is  greatly  admired,  and  is  generally  highly 
polished  and  elegant;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  page  in, 
which  useless  words,  and  even  lines,  are  not  introduced  for  tfie  sake 
of  the  rhyme.  The  French  talk  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
contemplating  the  many  obstacles  which  the  poet  must  have  overt 
come  before  he  could  produce  Britannicus  or  Phedra.  But  pan 
it  be  possible  for  any  person  of  genuine  taste,  when  he  behold3 
Talma  in  one  of  his  most  admired  characters,  so  far  to  abstract  his 
attention  from  the  object  before  him,  as  calmly  to  occupy  hiinsftljf 
with  reflecting  upon  the  difficulties  an  author  must  encounter  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  ?  At  least 
we  envy  not  die  state  of  that  man's  mind  who  is  capable  of  so  much 
stoicism. 

Though  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  G|'geqe> 
Voltaire  sometimes  speaks  of  her  tragedians  with  enthusiasm,. |»ul 
it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them  with  greater,  etE^^ 
when  he  compares  them  with  the  prodigies  of  national  geinms, 
among  whom  he  modestly  comprises  himself.  Intimately,  pflf* 
suaded  that,  he  wa^  destined  to  enlighten  the  world,  (for  nothing  w^ 
too  extravagant  for  his  vanity  to  believe,)  he  formed  a  plan  for  jp* 
proving  the  dramatic  art,  by  giving  greater  splendour  and  a^imi^ 
tion  to  the  stage.  This  was  unquestionably  a  meritorious  attemptj^ 
and  entitles  him  to  just  commendation ;  but  we  cannot  equally  ap* 
plaud  his  insidious  attacks  upon  the  throne  and  the  altar,  wheneyq^ 
an  opportunity  occurs  of  undermining  the  religion  or  Ipydlty.  of  \m 
countrymen.  It  is  impossible,  hewever,  to  deny  that  the  theatre  is 
indebted  to  him  for  various  improvements,  but  particularly  for  briiur^ 
ing  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  final  termination  of  tj| 
catastrophe,  which  is  usually  related  in  the  plays  of  Racine  ^ 
some  courtly  attendants    In  the  whole  range  of  French  tragedy  we 
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know  of  nothing  which,  in  point  of  effect,  can  compare  with  the 
fourth  act  of  Mahomet. 

Whenever  the  French  tragedians  have  treated  historical  subjects^ 
they  have  almost  always  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  that  of  sub- 
stituting the  manners  of  their  own  country,  for  those  of  the  people 
they  introduce ;  thus  their  portraits  are  totally  destitute  of  truth  and 
originality.  Orosmane  and  Alexandre  are  essentially  French  in 
every  thing  except  their  appellation  and  dress.  Bajazet  makes  love 
like  a  Parisian,  and  not  like  a  Turk.  It  is  true  that  the  sanguinary 
jpoliby  of  oriental  despotism  is  admirably  painted  in  the  character 
of  the  vizir,  but  alF  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
Turkish  manners.  Instead  of  being  slaves,  the  sultanas  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  intrigue  for  power  With  as  much  spirit 
afid  address  as  if  they  had  been  educated' in  the  meridian  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  their  authority  is  cal- 
culated to^ justify  the  precautions  of  the  Ottomans  in  keeping  them 
strictly  confined. 

*  On  est  dansj'bistoire  sur  un  terrain  prosaique;  la  verit6  du  tableau 
deraande  unegrande  precision,  des  details  circonstancies,des  traits  carac- 
t^stiques  dont  la  pompe  de  la  tragedie  ne  s'accommode  pas  toujours, 
etqui  font  perdre  au  cothume  quelque  chose  de  sa  hauteur.  Aussi  Shake* 
8{Mar,  le  premier  des  poetes  historiques,  a-t-il  introduit  sans  scrupule, 
use  grande  vari6t6  de  tons  dans  ses  tragedies.  Les  poetes  Fran^ais 
n'Oac  jamais  pu  s'y  resoudre,  et  c'est  pourquoi  Icurs  compositions  dra- 
matiques  manquent  de  ces  contrastes  pittoresques,  de  ces  vives  c6u- 
Iturs,  de  ces  traits  marquans,  qui  donnent  Tid^e  de  la  vie.'—- vol.  i.  149. 

Another  grievous  defect  is  the  manner  employed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  audience  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  play.  This  is  usually  done  by  making  a  prince  or  a  princess 
impart  to  a  confidential  attendant  some  important  secret,  with 
wlucfa  it  n  impossible  they  should  have  been  unacquainted f  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  proceeding  was  never  more  striking  than  in  the 
(Edipe  of  Voltaire,  who  makes  that  unfortunate  prince  commu- 
nicate to  Jocasta  his  fatal  contest  with  Laius,  which  with  wonder- 
ful prddence  he  till  then  had  kept  to  himself,  though  they  had  been 
nourried  a  considerable  time. 

*  Avec  quel  art  admirable  au  contraire,  Shakespear  et  Calderon  n'in- 
struisent-t^il  pas  les  spectateurs?  lis  s'eraparent  de  I'imagination  d^ 
fcntr6e,  et  c'est  seulemeiit  quand  Tint^r^t  est  excite,  qu'ils  d^veloppent 
fct  suppositions  fondamentales  de  leur  fiction.'— ^vol.  ii.  l69- 

M.  Schlegel  appears  to  undervalue  Moliire,  who  is  certainly  in- 
fc¥i6r  to  no  comic  writer  of  modern  times.  Le  Tartuffe,  L'Avare, 
Les  Fen^mes  Savantes,  Le  Misantrope,  and  L'Ecole  des  Femmes, 
211^  all  admirably  in  their  way,  and  display  infinite  wit  and  hu- 
mour.    Le  M^chant  ali  Gresset  is  one  of  the  mpst  elegant  pro- 
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duvtions  of  tiie  comic  muse,  and  presents  an  ingenious  satire  upon  . 
Parisian  manners,  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  revolution.  The    , 
poetry  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  play  of  which  so  many  lioes 
have  become  proverbial,  except  perhaps  La  M^tromanie.  ,  ] 

After  tracing  a  hasty  sketch  uf  the  theatrical  productions  of  tlie  .  , 
different  nations  who  profess  to  have  followed  the  steps  of  the  aa- : , 
cients,  it  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  observations  upon  the  ro- 
mantic drama  of  which  M,  Sclilegel  treats  in  the  second  part  of 
his  ingenious  work.     In  their  dramatic  career,  the  English  and  ' 
Spaniai'ds  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  strength  of  original  genius, 
without  receiving  any  extraneous  impulse.     They  were  besides 
totally  independent  of  each  other.     The  Castillian  poets  were  cer- 
tainly unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  English  stage ;  and  though    I 
Cervantes,  and  other  celebrated  writers  of  romance,  were  knowo     '' 
and  admired  by  the  British  litterati,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the    | 
days  of  Shakspeare,  the  dramatic  productions  of  Spain  had  found 
their  way  into  England.     It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
that  a  few  of  Calderon's  pieces  were  translated. 

So  multiplied  are  the  connexions  existing  between  nation  andnation 
in  modem  times,  that  intellectual  originality  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tlie  greatest  phenomena  in  nature.  Nothing  therefore  can  « 
be  a  greater  object  of  curiosity,  than  attentively  to  observe  in  whaA 
manner  a  bold  and  inventive  imagination  erects  a  fabric  entirely  of 
its  own  creation,  and  derives  from  the  powers  of  an  enlightened 
mind,  all  the  resources  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  without^ 
troubling  its^f  to  inquire  what  progress  may  have  been  made  bj 
contemporary  nations  in  similar  pursuits. 

Amoi^  the  people  of  modem  Europe,  Spain  and  England  alone 
can  boast  of  possessing  a  national  theatre;  for  that  of  Germany 
.■sisls  only  in  (lerspective.  Many  pretenders  to  criticism  and 
licate  taste,  who  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  impossibh 
deviate  from  the  example  of  the  ancients,  without  incurring 
censure  of  barbarism,  accuse  Shakspeare  of  having  introduced 
incongruous  species  of  drama,  which, notwithsandingitpresentsc 
casional  beauties,  is  too  rude  and  offensive  to  classical  taste  to  be 
tolerated  in  an  age  of  refinement.  Tliis  opinion,  though  founded 
upon  erroneous  principles,  and  totally  destitute  of  solidity,  has  been 
supported  by  such  high  authority,  that  it  merits  a  moment's  dis- 
cussion. 

Supposing  the  theory  established  by  the  French  to  be  correct,  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderou  would  serve 
onl^  to  place  them  at  a  greater  distance  from  llie  ancients;  and 
iheir  sole  merit  would  be  that  of  having  invented  a  system  which 
none  but  barbarians  could  be  expected  to  imitate.  But  is  this 
reall;  tlie  case  i    Is  Shakspeare,  as  Voltaire  insultingly  calls  him, 

a  drunken 
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a  dranken  savage  ?  And  are  the  English  totally  destitute  of  taste  in 
admiring liis  monstrous  productions? 

To  this  we  shall  reply,  that  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 
degree  of  refinement  to  which  a  nation  has  attained  in  science  and 
the  arts,  its  state  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices which  prevail  among  its  inhabitants,  determine  the  character 
that  poetry  assumes  at  each  particular  period.  For  this  reason  we 
think  that  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  establish  a  standard  by  which 
die  writings  of  all  successive  generations  are  to  be  judged,  ^e 
readily  admit,  that  the  productions  of  the  romantic  theatre  are  not 
reducible  to  the  form  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  according  to  tiue 
theory  of  the  ancients.  That  the  works  of  a  people,  too  proud  to 
be  slmckled  by  critical  rules,  when  offending  against  the  dictates  of 
jwason,  «hould  differ  from  those  of  an  imitative  nation,  may  be  easify 
conceived.  But  it  is  truly  surprising  to  trace  a  resemblance'  in  the 
writings  of  people,  essentially  differing  in  their  religious  and  poli- 
tical estaUishmepts,  no  less  than  in  their  physical  and  moral  at- 
.tainments.  And  this  literary  phenomenon  can  only  be  explained^ 
liy  admitting  that  a  similar  pnnciple  has  developed  and  guided  the 
^atrical  genius  of  both  nations. 

This  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  called 
the  Aristotelian  unities,  and  the  mixture  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes, 
but  extends  to  the  construction  and  conduct  of  the  pieces.  This 
{ffiociple  has  invariably  governed  the  Spanish  theatre  from  its  first 
establishment,  but  in  England  it  was  restricted  to  a  more  limited 

Smody  the  age  that  preceded  the  unhappy  disputes  between 
harles  I  and  his  parliaments.  Under  the  licentious  and  con- 
temptible government  of  his  son  the  nation  became  entirely  French, 
and  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  public  taste,  bombast  and  indecency 
ti^urped  the  place  of  genius  and  nature. 

Sbakspeare  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
Us  country.  After  having  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries, his  plays  were  banished  from  the  theatre  by  the  fanatical 
seal  of  the  puritans,  by  whom  every  thing  that  could  ameliorate  the 
Biational  taste  was  proscribed  as  the  invention  of  Safan.  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear  were  little  calculated  to  please  a  profligate  court 
that  delighted  in  the  declamatory  nonsense  of  Dryden,  and  the  desH 
^able  ribaldry  of  Centlivre.  But  when  the  genius  of  Garrick 
elucidated  his  principal  characters,  the  glory  of  Shakspeare  revived 
' — it  has  augmented  with  the  progress  of  taste,  and  must  continue 
to  increase  tillieeling  and  judgment  are  extii^uished. 

The  degree  of  information  to  which  Shakspeare  attained,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  critical  dispute.  By  those  who  consider 
'the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  as  the  only  criterion  of  wis- 
dom, he  will  naturally  be  regarded  as  ignorant—  but  he  pfossessed 

I  3  acquire- 
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acquirements  more  solid  and  usefiil  than  those  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  things.  He  was  sufficiently  versed  ip 
ancient  mythology  to  introduce  it  aj  an  allegorical  ornament.  The 
lives  of  Plutarch  he  had  studied  attentively^  and  was  well  read  in 
the  history  of  his  own  country. 

'  Cette  histoire,  pour  son  bonheur,  nelait  point  encore  ecrite  dfins 
les  formes  diplomatiques,  ni  dogmatiques ;  on  la  retrouvait  dans  \p& 
chroniques ;  elle  n'etait  point  reduite  k  une  froide  discusbion  sur  le  droit 
public,  et  sur  Tetat  des  finances.  On  y  conservait  encore  Timage  de 
la  vie;  etd'un  siecle  fecond  en  exploits  energiques  Shakespear  observait 
la  nature  avec  une  attention  profonde.  II  possedait  la  langue  tech- 
nique \des  difierens  maticrs,  il  avait  beaucoup  voyage  dans  Tint^rieur 
d'Angleterre,  et  s'elait  inforrae  soigneuseraent  aupres  des  navigateurs, 
de  tout  ce  qui  concerne  les  pays  Strangers.  EnHn  il  etait  instruitk 
fond  des  coutumes  populaires,  des  opinions  et  des  traditions  dont  ii, 
.pouvait  tJrer  quelques  e£fets poistiques.' — ii.  358.  ../ 

'  Many  branches  of  science  have  been  improved  since  the  days  of 
SkakspearCy  but  they  are  precisely  those  from  which  a  poet  can 
derive  little  advantage.  For  what  have  oxids  or  alcalis^  steam<- 
engines  or  spinning-jennies,  or  even  the  boasted  discovery  of  poli- 
tical economists — *  that  man  cannot  live  without  eating^ — to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  tender  affections^  or  the  distracting  torments 
•  of  jealousy  r* 

No  writer,  perhaps,  was  ever  so  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart.  With  an  accuracy,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  moiv 
tal  penetration,  he  unravelled  its  secret  emotions,  dived  into  chaj- 
racters  the  most  opposite  to  what  they  affected  to  appear,  and 
always  made  the  personages  he  introduced  upon  the  sts^e,  speak 
and  act,  exactly  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  placed  in 
similar  situations.  Under  his  fostering  genius  imaginary  bein^ 
assume  the  forms  and  appearance  of  real  life ;  and  even  the  wildest 
flights  of  his  creative  fancy  bear  such  a  character  of  reality,  ths^  in 
studying  them  we  may  acquire  almost  as  much  experience,  as  by 
contemplattng  the  actual  state  of  society, 

*  Peut-6tre  aucun  poete  n'a  porte  aussi  loin  que  lui  le  talent  de  pein- 

♦  We  live  in  an  age  of  pedantic  affectation,  and  exaggerated  sensibility.  A  spirit  of 
purification  is  gone  abroadi  which  would  interdict  the  roost  innocent  pleasures  and  sub- 
stitutQ  the  amusement  of  sighing  and  groaning  for  the  elegant  and  rational  entertaibmenti 
of  the  theatre.  But  among  the  most  extraordinary  attempts  at  moral  improveiRent,  ooAe, 
perhaps,  is  better  calculated  to  excite  a  sarcastic  smile  than  the  publication  of  a  '  Famfy 
Sbakspeare,'  from  which  all  objectionable  passages  are  expunged.  This  is  Jack  tearing 
off  the  lace  from  Lord  Peter's  coat,  with  a  vengeance !  M.  Schlegel  has  an  excelleot 
observation  on  this  subject : 

'  On  fait  bicn  de  prendre  soiu  de  la  d^cence  dans  tout  ce  qui  passe  en  public,  et  pife- 
•ticulidrement  sur  la  scene.  Mais  on  peut  alter  trop  loin  dans  ce  genre,  et  unec^uure 
.inquiete,  qui  voit  un  pech6  dans  chaque  plaisaoterie  un  peu  hasard^,  est  un  signe  ties 
douteux  de  la  puret^des  n^ceurs.' — ^ii«  550. 

^re. 
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dre.  Non  seulement  il  sait  T^tendre  k  tous  les  et^ts;  k  tous  les  s'exed, 
k  tous  les  ages,  m^me  k  la  plus  tendre  enfance ;  non  seulement  il  fait 
-agir  le  roi  et  le  mendiant,  le  h6roS  et  le  fripon,  le  sage  et  le  fou»  avec 
une  6gale  v^rit6;  non  seulement  il  nous  transporte  dans  les  si^cles 
^loign^s,  parmi  les  nations  etrang^res,  et,  malgre  quelques  faute^  de 
costume,  il  nous  repr^ente  avec  une  justesse  frappante  Tesprit  des 
ariciens  Romains,  celui  des  Fran^ais  dans  leurs  guerres  avec  les  An- 
glais, eel  ui  des  Anglais  eux-m^mes  dans  une  grande  partie  deleur  his- 
toire,  celui  des  Europ^ens  du  midi,  enfin  le  bon  ton  de  la  soci6t6  cul- 
tivee  ainsi  que  la  rudesse  et  la  barbarie  de  Tancien  tems  dans  le  noitl ; 
non  seulement  il  caract^rise  ses  personnages  avec  une  profoudeur,  et  une 
precision,  qui  ne  permet  ni  de  les  classer  par  des  denominations  g6n6- 
rales,  ni  de  les  arranger  k  fond ;  non  seulement  il  cree  des  hommes  en 
nouveau  Promethee; — mais  il  nous  ouvre  les  portes  du  monde  magiqu^ 
des  esprits,  il  6voque  les  spectres,  il  fait  c61ebrer  aux  sorci^res  leur  hor- 
rible sabbat,  il  peuple  lair  de  genies  et  de  sylphes  airaables,  et  ces 
^tres,  qui  ne  vivent  que  dans  Timagination,  ont  cependant  une  telle  v6- 
rit6,  qu*un  monstre  tel  que  Caliban  fait  naitre  en  nous  la  conviction 
quie,  s'il  en  existe  de  semblables,  c'est  ainsi  qu'ils  doivent  ^tre  fajts/ 
. — ii.  376. 

It  is  diiGcuIt  to  decide  whether  Shakspeare  excels  most  in  paint-* 
ihg  the  passions,  or  in  delineating  characters.  By  a  single  expres- 
sion he  gives  the  audience  an  insight  into  what  is  passing  in  the 
breasts  of  the  persons  he  introduces  to  their  acquaintance ;  and 
traces  minutely  the  secret  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by 
which  vice  first  insinuates  itself  into  the  human  heart;  how  it  ex- 
tends its  influence  there,  till  it  ultimately  assumes  a  dictatorial  swdy 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  virtue.- — *  Shakespear  est  peut-Stre  le  seul 

1>oete  qui  caract^rise  les  maladies  de  Tame,  la  melancolie,  la  folie,, 
e  somnambulisme  avec  une  parfaite  v6rit6 ;  elle  est  telle,  qu'uq 
m£decin  pourrait  s'instruire  k  cette  6cole.' — 379. 

M.  Schlegel  now  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the  different  plays^ 
which  he  executes  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  we  sincerely  regret 
that  the  want  of  room  must  prevent  us  from  accompanying  him  in 
the  research.     We  cannot  however  omit  the  following  remarks. 

'  Othello,  like  one  of  Rembrandt's  pictures,  is  in  the  most  gloomy 
style  of  colouring.  The  Moor  of  Venice  presents  a  finished  portrait  of 
the  savage  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone.  A  thirst  for  military  glory, 
.a high  veneration  for  the  laws  of  honour,  acquired  in  the  Venetian  ser- 
vice, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  had  subdued 
his  natural  ferocity  only  in  appearance.  In  the  breast  of  an  African, 
jealousy  assumes  its  most  horrible  aspect.  It  is  not  the  susceptibility  of 
delicate  love,  which  respects  the  darling  object  of  its  affection.  It  is 
lather  the  frenzy  of  sensuality,  which  first  gave  birth  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  excluding  women  from  society,  and  keeping  them  immured 
in  a  prison.  No  sooner  had  the  poison  entered  his  veins  than  it  excited 
the  most  dreadful  effervescence.  Till  then  the  character  of  Othello 
.      /  I  4  was 
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was  generous,  open,  unsuspicious,  devotedly  attached  to  the  object  of  his 
worship,  and  grateful  for  the  tenderness  he  inspired.  With  the  magna- 
fiimity  of  a  hero  he  despised  danger;  by  his  afikbility  he  gaioed  the  af- 
fection of  the  soldiers,  and  by  his  courage  and  coMhsel^.he  rendered 
service  to  the  state.  But  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  destroyed  in 
.a  moment  all  his  adopted  virtues,  and  the  ill-formed  pupil  of  imitation 
and  moral  improvement  resumed  all  his  native  barbarity,  when  infiamed 
hy  an  unfounded  suspicion.  This  is  admirably  expressed  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pants  for  the  destruction  of  Cassio,and  the  vengeance 
he  meditates  against  Desdemona.  But  when  he  discovers  his  error, 
^remorse,  tenderness,  honour,  are  awakened  again  in  his  breast,  and  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  is  directed  against  himself  with  all  the  fury 
of  an  African  despot,  who  punishes  a  revolt  among  his  slaves. 

^  If  the  gallant  Moor  bears  on  his  countenance  the  dark  tints  of  sus- 
picion and  cruelty,  the  heart  of  lago  is  black  as  Erebus.  Like  an  evil 
genius  he  attaches  himself  to  the  person  of  bis  general,  and  by  bis  per- 
fidious insinuations  undermines  his  repose.. ..Never  did  the  imagination 
conceive  a  more  consummate  villain ;  never  was  any  plot  more  artfully 
contrived.  A  perfect  adept  in  the  science  of  dissimulation,  lago  alteiV' 
nately  assumes  the  most  opposite  forms.  Cold,  discontented,  and  harsh, 
when  he  dares  to  indulge  his  natural  feelings ;  he  becomes  the  humblest 
of  sycophants,  when  he  thinks  it  for  his  interest  to  be  so.  Inaccessible 
to  every  sentiment  of  generosity,  he  calmly  examines  the  actions  «f 
other  men,  seizing  every  opportunity  of  turning  their  passions  to  bk 
own  advantage.  His  incredulity  with  respect  to  female  chastity,  th# 
result  of  a  regular  system  of  depravity,  renders  him  more  fit  for  lh» 
execution  of  a  plan,  the  most  diabolical  that  ever  was  conceived.  Aor 
customed  to  view  every  object  in  its  worst  light,  he  uses  little  circum* 
locution  in  attacking  the  feelings  of  his  general,  and  disenchanting 
them  respecting  the  chimeras  of  love ;  by  the  disgusting  language  which 
he  employs,  he  hopes  to  render  his  heart  more  indifferent  to  the  innp^ 
cence  of  Desdemona.  Had  Shakespear  written  at  a  period  of  greater 
refinement,  be  would  probably  have  softened  the  colouring,  but  tbi> 
vigour  of  the  picture  would  have  suffered/ 

Speaking  of  Macbeth,  M.  Schlegel  exclaims, 

*  What  expressions  can  equal  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  most  sub- 
lime production  of  genius!  Since  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  the  tragic, 
muse  has  produced  nothing  equal  in  boldness,   and   horror.      The 
witches,  it  is  true,  are  not  infernal  divinities — neither  ought  they  to  be 
so — they  are  simply  vile  agents  of  hell....It  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
superstition  to  have  spread  among  different  nations,  and  to  have  coati* 
nued  for  ages  an  object  of  popular  dread,  without  possessing  as  strong  «  * 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  uninformed,  as  if  it  really  was  supporte^lby  ■ 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  national  faith.     To  this, 
feeling  the  poet  addresses  himself;  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  \io>* 
pular  opinion,  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.     In  .the 
piece  before  us,  he  considers  superstition  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  . 
poet  and  a  philosopher*    We  do  not  mean  a  philosopher  of  the  modem 
scbooli  who  endeavours  to  eFadicate  every  popular  prejudice  by  ridi- 
cule, 
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cule,  but  like  a  redl  sage,  who  remounts  to  the  source  of  every  opi- 
nion, and  when  he  discovers  any  thing  destructive  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  never  rests  till  he  has  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
^nd  made  them  sensible  to  the  danger  ihat  awaits  them.  •      '  ^ 

-  *  The  manner  in  which  the  witches  are  introduced  produces  a  kind 
of  magical  effect — their  language  is  not  that  of  ordinary*  beings,  al- 
though composed  of  the  elements  of  common  discourse.  Theaccumu- 
lution  of  rhymes,  and  the  singular  cadence  of  the  verse  seems  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  music  which  was  supposed  to  accompany  the 
nocturnal  orgies  of  such  infernal  beings.  Delicacy  indeed  turns  away 
in  disgust  from  the  nauseous  ingrediente  with  which  the  magic  cauldron 
is.filled  ;  but  revolting  as  they  appear,  they  are  necessary  to  the  gene- 
ral effect,  and  may  be  considered  as  symbolical  of  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion which  continually  impels  the  prince' of  darkness  to  destroy  the 
fairest  work  of  the  Creator.  When  conversing  with  one  another,  the 
terras  employed  by  the  witches  have  nothing  distinctive,  but  they  ad* 
dress  Macbeth  in  a  loftier  tone.  Their  predictions  are  clothed  in  laco- 
nie  obscurity,  and  have  the  majestic  solemnity  of  oracles.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  some  superior 
power,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  never  have  acted  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part.' 

.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  examine  the  motives  which  may 
have  tempted  our  immortal  bard  to  introduce  these  supernatural 
agents.  Shakspeare  probably  followe(^  the  ancient  chronicles, 
widiout  troubling  himself  with  metaphysical  principles^  but  M. 
ScUegel's  explanation  is  ingenious. 

*  No  natural  motives  could  have  accounted  for  the  sanguinary  pro- 
fan:ition  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  without  representing  the  murderer  in 
colours  too  odious  for  theatrical  exhibition.  But  the  imagination  of 
Shakespear  was  capable  of  conceiving  a  more  sublime  idea ;  he  created 
9  bero  endowed  with  splendid  qualities,  but  enslaved  by  ambition,  and 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  alluring  offers  of  the  infernal  spirits,  when 
presented  with  so  much  address.  Even  at  the  moment  when  he  yields 
to  their  hellish  suggestions,  he  preserves  some  tints  of  his  original  cha« 
nicter.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  Shakespear's  manner  of 
painting  his  progressive  advances  towards  guilt.  The  first  idea  of  de- 
stroying his  monarch,  and  guest,  is  suggested  by  the  witches,  who  meet 
liim  returning  victorious  from  battle,  and  present  to  his  imagination  the 
distant  image  of  power,  attainable  only  by  the  foulest  of  crimes ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  influence  over  his  mind,  they  announce  an 
.event  which,  though  highly  improbable,  is  immediately  fulfilled.  An 
opportunity  occurs  for  obtaining  the  crown,  and  Lady  Macbeth  con- 
jures bim  not  to  let  it  escape.  The  virtue  of  the  husband  is  too  weak 
U)  resist ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  executed  the  atrocious  deed  than  re- 
niorse  seizes  his  soul,  and  his  whole  nature  is  changed.  The  warrior, 
^ho  intrepidly  braved  every  peril,  clings  to  life  with  more  than  female 
timidity.    The  man,  whose  generosity  would  have,  led  him  to  sp^re  a 
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vanquished  foe,  unmercifully  destroys  whatever  threatetis  to  intemipt 
his  despotic  career. 

^  Destiny,  whose  influence  was  so  unbounded  in  the  pagan  world, 
operates  here  with  almost  equal  effect.  Its  power  appears  at  the  cont- 
mencement  of  the  piece,  and  produces  an  event  which  irresistibly  de- 
cidesLall  the  rest.  The  ambiguity  of  prophecies,  when  literally  acconn- 
plished,  deceives  those  who  confided  in  them  for  safety. 

*  There  is  no  play,  perhaps,  in  any  language,  in  which  the  advaiK 
fages  of  soliloquy  are  made  so  apparent.  The  workings  of  a  mind,  conti- 
nually fluctuating  between  the  splendid  temptations  of  ambition,  and 
a  strong  natural  attachment  to  virtue,  are  described  with  masterly 
art — the  operati^ons  of  thought  are  made  audible — all  the  pauses  of  he- 
sitation that  gradually  arise  between  the  first  conception  of  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  and  the  final  execution  of  the  horrible  deed,  are  recorded 
with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means ;  but  the  true  use  of  a  soliloquy  was  never  property 
understood  by  any  dramatic  writer  before  Shakespear,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  of  his  successors  who  has  employed  it  with 
equal  effect.' 

*    The  character  of  Falstaff  is  unquestionably  the  most  comic  that 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  ever  conceived.     Tliough  tliis  faumoroua 
knight  is  introduced  into  three  different  plays,  he  always  appewt 
Hnder  anovel  aspect,  and  always  with  equal  effect.     Notwithstaad" 
ing  he  is  prone  to  every  vice,  his  vices  are  not  disgusting  ;  and  yet 
his  failings  are  neither  softened,  nor  disguised.     Though  old,  he  Ls 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  with  an  ardour  hardly  pardonable  iai 
youth.     Always  distressed  for  money,  he  never  hesitates  to  employ 
the  most  dishonourable  means  of  obtaining  it.     Though  equally 
contemptible  for  cowardice,  swaggering,  and  lying,  he  never  fgL^ 
cites  the  detestation  such  vices  are  calculated  to  inspire,  becau^. 
his  attention  to  his  own  individual  comforts  never  renders  him  mor 
rose.     All  he  desires  is  to  enjoy  his  gratifications  in  undisturbed 
repose.     Always  ready  to  share  in   every  frolic,  and  never  out 
of  spirits   when  such  can  be   procured,  he   laughs  at  his  own' 
failings  in  the  same  humorous  strain  in  which  he  rallies  Bardolphf^ 
or  Pistol,  or  the  prince.     Notwithstanding  he  affects  the  indifle^' 
fence  of  a  stoic  for  all  social  distinctions,  he  regulates  his  satire^ 
with  consummate  address,  and  knows  how  to  stop  the  moment  bis 
sarcasms  begin  to  displease.     Convinced  that  the  part  he  has  cj^oi' 
sen  for  himself  could  only  be  tolerated  in  consideration  of  his  \yit, 
he  never  suffers  himself  to  be  serious,  even  when  alone  and  in  mc^ 
ments  of  apparent  distress,  and  he  therefore  constantly  speaks  df 
his  own  sensual  philosophy  in  terms  the  most  comic  and  divert- 
ing.    His  soliloquy  upon  honour  is  a  masterpiece  of  wit.  ^ 

The  admiration  of  M.  Schlegel  for  our  immortal  bard  must  sa- 
tisfy hhf  warmest  partisans;  but  in  his  criticisms  upon  Dryden  thei^ 
are  perhaps  many  who  will  not  agree.  ' ' 

The 
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The  effect  produced  upon  the  msinners  of  the  English  nation  by 
the  unprincipled  character  of  Charles  IJ.  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire illustration.  The  fanaticism  of  the  puritans  had  rendered 
republicanism,  and  even  religion,  unfashionable;  but  the  levity  of 
the  king  was  equally  calculated  to  bring  royalty  into  contempt. 
During  his  dissolute  reigu,  England  was  inundated  with  all  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  continent ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
contagion  spread,  that  morality  and  piety  began  to  pass  for  marks 
of  disaffection  toward  the  government.  Yet  this  boasted  imitation 
. of  Parisian  manners  was  neither  natural,  easy,  nor  graceful.  At 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  amid  the  triumphs  of  gallantry,  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  decency  was  preserved ;  but  at  that  of  his 
copyist,  impudence  was  mistaken  for  vivacity,  and  indecency  passed 
for  wit.  The  person  who  violated  the  common  rules  of  decency 
.with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  was  regarded  as  the^most  ac- 
compFished  courtier.  Under  such  auspices  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  theatre.  Instead  of  being,  as 
it  ought,  a  school  for  good  taste  and  morality,  it  became  a  semi- 
.nary  for  indecency.  Religion,  and  probity,  and  all  the  valuable 
duties  of  domestic  life  were  publicly  scoffed  at,  as  the  result  of 
▼algarity  and  prejudice;  and  a  system  of  corruption  substituted 
in  their  place  the  m<»st  offensive  to  delicacy  and  reason. 

Such  was  nearly  the  state  of  things  when  Dry  den  became  the 
favourite  of  the  stage  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in 
literary  history  of  any  poet  having  attained  to  so  high  a  reputation, 
who  so  little  deserved  it. 

*  Dryden  faisait  des  vers  coulans  et  faciles,  il  poss^dait  des  connais- 
sances  plus  etendues  que  bien  digerees,  et  il  avait  le  talent  de  donner 
^  ce  qu'il  erapruntait  une  apparence  de  nouveaut^,  mais  tout  ce  qu'il 
aoniit  pu  faire  avec  ses  qualites  superficielles,  il  le  gdta  par  la  negli- 
gence et  la  precipitation  avec  lesquelles  il  composait.  Sa  muse  com- 
plaisante  r^parait  les  torts  d'une  vie  deregl^e ;  il  avait  une  vanite  in- 
supportable ;  quelquefois  il  la  deguise  dans  des  prologues  pleins  d'hu- 
I9ilit6  ;  d'autre  fois  il  dit  tout  simplement  qu'il  pent  avoir  mieux  reussi 
que  Sh^espear,  Fletcher,  et  Jonson,  mais  que  le  merite  doit  ^tre  im- 
pute aux  progr^s  et  ^  la  culture  superieure  de  son  si^cle — Et  quel 
si^le  bon  Dieu !  N'est-elle  pas  une  insulte  pour  le  si^cle  d'  £liz<abeth 
que  de  le  comparer  h,  celui  de  Charles  II  !* — iii.  207. 

'  The  general  arrangement  of  Dryden's  plays  is  unnatural  even 
to  absurdity.  The  events  appear  to  be  solely  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  the  catastrophe  is  produced  by  means  the  most  improbable 
and  ridiculous. 

In  tracing  the  characters  he  seems  totally  to  have  forgotten  that 
nature  should  have  been  his  guide,  for  no  beings  can  possibly 
bear  less  resemblance  to  those  with  which  Providence  has  peopled 
Che  earth,  than  the  heroes  with  wiuch  he  peoples  the  stage.  -    - 

Hit 
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His  versification  however  is  uniformly  easy^  and  flows  witb  har- 
monious facility;  but  the  passions,  the  sentiments,  the  noblest 
emotions  of  patriotism,  or  the  unblushing  avowal  of  profligac]f» 
succeed  each  other  in  heterogeneous  confusion,  without  producii^ 
the  smallest  impression  upon  a  cultivated  audience,  because  they 
are  merely  the  offspring  of  bombast  declamation,  and  have  not  the 
smallest  connexion  with  the  heart.  Sophisms  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted iu  the  place  of  argument,  and  tedious  similes  introduced 
as  a  covering  for  want  of  imagination.  Of  all  the  tragedies  of 
Dryden,  two  only  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Had  the 
last  four  acts  of  *  All  for  Love'  been  equal  to  the  first,  it  would 
have  been  surpassed  by  very  few  dieatrical  productions.  The  re- 
conciliation between  Don  Sebastian  and  Dorax  approach^  verf 
nearly  to  perfection.  But  his  Montezumas  and  Almanzors,  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  prototypes  of  heroical  excellence,  would  te 
better  placed  among  the  monsters  of  the  Opera  stage,  than  mnoo^ 
the  personages  of  a  drama,  that  at  least  affects  to  be  rational. 

Ilie  political  ascendency  acquired  by  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
spread  the  literary  productions  of  that  nation  among  the  most  po- 
lished people  of  Europe.  Since  that  time  the  study  of  the  Ciii- 
tillian  tongue  has  been  universally  neglected,  and  possibly  mi^ 
never  have  been  resumed,  had  not  the  ill-judging  policy  of  Buona- 
parte, by  rousing  the  energies  of  a  degraded  people,  made  eveiy 
thing  belonging  to  them  interesting.  France  had  no 'acquaintance 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Peninsula,  except  from  the  trans- 
lations of  Linguet.  But  the  selection  he  made  was  far  from  judicious, 
and  the  execution  was  conformable  to  the  choice.  The  only  pietet 
translated  were  comedies  of  intrigue,  which,  notwithstanding  they 
abound  in  striking  situations,  are  not  the  most  brilliant  ornameiffs 
of  the  Spanish  theatre.  It  is  in  their  historical  compositions  that 
the  romantic  genius  of  the  Castillian  poets  is  displayed  with  the 
greatest  eclat. 

It  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
dramatic  art  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it 
began  to  decline.  Since  the  *  War  of  the  Succession,'  it  would  be 
difficult  to  produce  a  single  play,  which  does  not  indicate  a  dete^ 
riorated  taste,  and  an  almost  total  defect  of  imagination.  SpaniiA 
pretenders  to  wit  affect  to  treat  with  contempt  the  ancient  national 
poets,  but  the  people  still  regard  them  with  enthusiastic  admiratioOy 
whether  represented  at  Mexico  or  Madrid.  It  is  however  quite 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  taste  of  a  nation,  which  regards  the  men  who 
abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  free  consti* 
tutiou,  as  enemies  to  their  religion  and  country. 

The  progress  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Spain  is  marked  by  th^ 

names 
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names  of  her  three  celebrated  writers,  Cervantes,  Lopez  de  Vega, 
and  Calderon.  The  most  accurate  information  which  we  possess 
upon  this  subject,  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Cervantes  himself.  He  had 
witnessed  the  earliest  attempts  at  iraprovements,  and  assisted  himself 
in  promoting  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  his  de- 
scription of  the  uncouth  spectacles  at  which  he.  was  present  in  his 
you^,  and  which  he  represents  as  ecjually  deficient  in  external  de- 
coration and  intrinsic  merit.  One  of  his  earliest  productions,  the  - 
Siege  of  Numancium,  which  has  been  recently  published,  may  b<§ 
classed  among  the  most  extraordinary  theatrical  phenomena ;  and 
what  renders  it  an  object  of  still  greater  curiosity  is,  that  the  author 
never  seems  to  suspect  how  nearly  he  has  approached  to  the  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  of  the  ancieuts. 

Lopez  de  Vega  no  sooner  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  theatrical 
f^me,  than  he  eclips^  the  glory  of  his  predecessor,  and  for  many 
yeiars  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  with  unrivalled  reputa- 
tion. Many  of  his  numerous  productions,  the  catalogue  of  which 
siprells  to  a  prodigious  extent,  without  comprehending  the  whole  of 
his  works,  have  never  been  printed.  It  is  easy  however  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  his  merit  by  perusing  a  few  of  his 
plays,  because  be  never  attains  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
and  never  suiks  to  mediocrity. 

In  those  pieces  which  are  taken  from  the  ancient  chronicles,  or 
borrowed  from  tradition  and  romance,  the  style  is  often  rude  and 
unpolished ;  but  when  he  paints  tlie  national  character,  as  it  ex* 
isted  in  his  days,  his  language  is  more  studied  and  refined.  All  his 
plajra  abound  with  the  mc^t  comic  adventures,  and  are  replete  with 
bfimorous  remarks ;  and  there  are  perhaps  very  few  which  would 
not  produce  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  stage,  if  dressed  in  nioie 
modem  appareL  Their  defects  too  are  in  general  of  the  same  de« 
scription^  an  exuberance  of  imagination,  which  led  him  to  attend 
to  striking  situatioaS|  more  than  to  the  regular  conduct  of  tlie  plot. 

At  length  the  sublimest  of  the  Spanish  poets  appeared  like  a 
nj^teor  on  the  literary  horiizon.  Calderon  was  richly  endowed  with 
every  r^^uisite  to  succeed  in  a  theatrical  career.  Fertility  of  ge- 
nius and  indefatigable  exertion,  a  creative  fancy  and  brilliant  wit, 
J9|Bed  to  the  inestimable  talent  of  modulating  the  feelings  of  the 
sp^tators  exactly  as  suited  his  purpose,  combined  in  forming  one 
pf  tbci  most  extraordinary  writers  that  ever  attracted  the  admiration 
oC,the.woiid.  We  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  he  composed 
unwarcils  of  one  luindred  and  twenty  plays,  more  than  one  hundred 
afi^orical  dramas  founded  upon  scriptural  or  legendary  subjects, 
aodat  le^st  as  many  interludes,  besides  an  abundance  of  fugitive 
poems.     As  his  first  attempt  at  theatrical  fara^e  was  made  at  the  earl; 

;e  oi  fourte«n,|.afiyd  be  continued  to  write  till  he  was  eighty-one, 

not- 
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notwithstandiikg  the  variety  of  his  dramatic  productions^  he  itiay  t>e 
supposed  to  have  composed  with  less  precipitation  than  Lope2. 

Amid  this  prodigious  abundance  of  literary  works,  notliing  \Vas 
left  in  an  unfinished  state :  on  the  contrary,  every  incident  appears 
die  necessary  consequence  of  a  pre-existing  cause,  and  is  deter- 
inined  by  regular  principles. 

No  poet  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  depicting  the  ancient  cha-  • 
racter  of  the  nation,  when  animated  with  those  romantic  virtues 
^^'^nch  once  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.    During 
the  middle  ages,  the  Spaniards  supported  a  memorable  part  upon 
the  great  theati'e  of  manly  exertion,  which  the  ingratitude  of  posterity ' 
hUs  forgotten.     From  die  mountains  of  Asturia  they  struggled  he- 
roically against  the  numerous  hosts  of  Mahomedans  who  threat=> ' 
ened  to  annihilate  the  religion  and  liberties  of  Europe.     This  extra-, 
ordinary  period  may  be  justly  termed  the  romance,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  miracle  of  history ;  because,  without  the  assistance  of 
an  arm  more  potent  than  that  ojf  man,  the  deliverance  of  Christeii- 
dom  could  hardly  have  been  achieved.     A  people,  long  accustomed 
to  fight  in  defence  of  their  faith,  could  not  fail  to  behold  it  with  en- 
thusiastic respect.    The  consolations  of  piety  were  the  only  rewards 
to  which  these  venerable  warriors  aspired.     Every  church  that  was 
rescued  from  the  pollution  of  infidels,  was  regarded  as  the  noblest 
of  trophies ;  for  there  the  sacred  symbols  of  their  religious  belief 
had  been  insulted,  and  there  reposed  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 
Equally  devoted  to  his  God  and  his  king,  possessing  the  most  ele-* 
vated  notions  of  honour,  proud,  serious,  temperate,  and  devout^  such 
was  the  ancient  champion  of  Christianity,  whether  occupied  in  cul- 
tivating his  patrimonial  domain,  or  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  his' 
faith. 

Such  characters  presented  abundant  materials  to  the  ori^naT 
genius  of  Calderon,  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  consum- 
mate ability :  but  his  success  is  more  doubtful  when  he  borrows' 
from  the  records  of  antiquity,  or  the  allegorical  mysteries  of  pa^n- 
ism ;  for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks ' 
in  the  light  of  an  agreeable  fiction,  and  always  treated  the  history  ' 
of  the  Romans  as  a  majestic  hyperbole.  " 

Even  when  he  descends  to  the  walks  of  ordinary  life,  he  capti- * 
vates  by  an  inexpressible  charm.  His  pieces  usually  termiridVo'' 
in  a  marriage,  but  what  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the  adventures" 
which  precede  it !  The  ancients  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  meanii'^ 
the  most  indecorous  and  immoral,  for  the  gratification  of  the  sen^' 
sual  appetites,  or  die  attainment  of  some^tish  purpose;  but  Cal^ 
deron's  comedies  are  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  tfalit 
ennobles  those  passions  which,  when  left  to  the  guidance  of  in-  ^ 
ordinate  appetite^  degrade  the  moral  dignity  of  man.     Honour, ' 

love. 
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love,  and  jealousy>  ingeniously  diversified^  furnish  ample  materials 
for  his  muse.  He  calls  into  action  every  elevated  sentiment,  and 
never  suflFers  the  snares  of  vulgar  intrigue  to  pollute  the  purity  of  his 
pages. 

About  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Germans  first  as- 
pired to  the  reputation  of  taste,  during  which  they  have  ad* 
vaoced  with  rapid  steps ;  and  if  the  dramatic  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  less  zeal  and  success  than  various  other  branches  of  science,  it ' 
is  owing,  entirely  to  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  not  to  defi 
dency  of  genius.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under 
which  the  German  dramatists  labour,  is  the  want  of  a  capital* 
Taste  arid  genius  are  confined  to  the  northern  circles,  and  flourish  at 
Berlin  and  Weimar,  but  literary  merit  finds  little  encouragement 
at  Vienna,  and  till  lately  was  a  stranger  at  Munich. 
.  We  have  no  time  to  advert  to  the  early  essays  of  the  Germans  in 
scenical  composition ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
Aat  even  so  la^  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they  had  pro« 
dttced  nothing  deserving  attention.  Half-starved  sf^Uers  and  pup« 
pets  were  the  only  performers  they  were  acquainted  with.  To  give 
t^  reader  some  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  German  literature 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add^  that  Gottsched 
was  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  letters.  Desirous  of  introducing  a 
classical  style,  this  insipid  pedant  hmndated  the  empire  with  tame  and 
tasteless  translations  from  the  French.  At  length  Lessing  appeared, 
and  gave  a  different  bias  to  public  opinion.  Failing  in  his  trans- 
lations of  Corneille  and  Racine,  he  had  the  sense  to  discover  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  conceal,  or  even  to  palliate  his  error, 
he  boldly  attacked,  in  various  publications,  the  bad  taste  of  his 

Xntrymen  in  degrading  their  talents  by  servile  imitation.  The 
ct  produced  by  his  censure  was  rapid  and  decisive;  and  the  pride 
of  the;  nation  being  roused  into  action,  the  German  poets  gave 
an.  unbridled  scope  to  their  bold  and  fantastic  imaginations.  Les- 
sing has  the  n^erit,  and  no  trifling  one  it  is,  of  having  first  reconi- 
niended  the  study  of  Shakspeare  to  all  who  engaged  in  a  dramatic 
career.  According  to  his  own  confession  he  was  not  bom  with  a 
poeti^l .genius  ;  it.  was  by  indefatigable  perseverance  that  he  ac- 

Sirhi  a  facility  in  composing,  and  he  was  far  advanced  in  life  he- 
re he  alttaihcd  to  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Mina  de  Barn- 
helm,  EmiJ^a  Gallatti,  and  Nathan  de  Weire,  particularly  the  latter, 
display  an. ,  understaiiding  profound  and  capacious,  and  more  re- 
markableji  foi^  solidity  than  for  invention. 

y  4  Goetb^'is^a  po^.pf  a  much  higher  order,  Werther  is  too  well 
knawn  to.t^nire  any  comments  It  was  published  at  an  age  when 
the  empire  of  jthe  passions  is  niost  despotic,  and  thb  is  perhaps  the 

best 
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best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  dangerous  lessons  it  conveyiEi* 
The  genius  of  Goethe  is  of  too  bold  and  original  a  cast  to  be 
tackled  by  the  trammels  of  prescription.  In  his  first  dramatic  pro- 
duction^ Go'etz  V  on  Berlichiughen,  he  bade  detiance  to  criticism, 
and  attempted  to  introduce  the  style  and  manner  of  Sbakspeare. 
Rejecting  the  aid  of  poetical  ornament,  he  made  his  characters  speak 
the  language  of  peasants  and  banditti.  Ihe  honour  of  the  nation  is 
admirably  painted,  and  the  calamities  arising  from  feudal  conten* 
tions  presented  in  colours  the  most  striking ;  and  he  freqttcntly  pro- 
duces a  powerful  eifect  by  incidents  apparently  so  trivial,  that  it- 
required  a  genius  of  no  common  capacity  to  seize  them.  The 
principal  ohject  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  he  has  attempted  it  in  almost  every 
form  of  composition,  most  likely  to  captivate  attention.  l>ut  ia 
his  efforts  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  he  often  injures  the  fabricy 
.  and,  like  the  generality  of  modern  pliilosophers,  attacks  opiimwr 
which  constitute  ihe  happiness  of  life,  while  he  pretends  to  be. 
xiombating  prejIJRdices.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  dramatic 
composition  which  he  has  not  attempted ;  but  though  it  is  impos* 
sible  that  such  talents  should  fail,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meutio& 
a  single  piece  that  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  Andromaque  dr. 
Phedre  of  Racine,  in  felicity  of  execution ;  though  his  Egmont  'be 
more  spirited,  and  his  Iphigenia  more  antique. 

The  merits  of  Faust,  one  of  the  most  extravagant  productions  of 
ill-directed  though  boimdless  genius,  cannot  however  be  estims&ei 
by  any  established  principles,  because  it  sets  them  all  at  defianc*.. 
This  piece,  which,  in  spite  of  various  alterations,  is  no  better  Aian 
a  fragment,  is  founded  upon  the  old  and  popular  story  of  the  Deril 
and  Dr.  Faustus.  M  any  scenes  are  allotted  to  develop  the  di»* 
tracted  state  of  Faustus's  mind,  when  he  discovers  the  uncertaiirfy 
of  all  human  possessions,  and  even  the  vanit}'  of  scientific  pursiiitt« 
These  are  blended  with  others,  in  which  the  dregs  of  the  petYpte 
converse  in  terms  appropriate  to  their  station ;  and  which  appetf 
to  be  inserted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  that  the  aiit&or ii 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  disgusting  language  of  a  nigfat^cdtei 
as  with  the  elegant  manners  of  a  court.  Others,  in  which  the  ideas 
are  truly  dramatic,  but  which  have  neither  object  nor  mud,  4m* 
play  a  depth  of  thoitght,  which  leads  us  to  expect  some  dkumtp 
result,  but  when  tlie  expectation  is  raised  to  the  highest  pUkt 
they  conclude  as  abruptly  as  they  begun.  Goethe  is  uDqocatkMHdbl^ 
a  consummate  master  of  scenical  effect,  but  he  has  sacriliced  it  m* 
tentionally  to  more  weighty  considerations,  which  fae  perfaaiM  una 
too  prudent  to  avow.  That  Faustus  is  a  work  of  extcaordittaij 
merit,  and  displays  the  strongest  intellect,  it  would  be  a  Mrant  €C 
candour  to  deny— but  we  neither  envy  nor  admire  die  talentadrnt. 
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produced  it,  at  the  expense  of  feelings  morality,  and  religion :  for 
It  not  only  aims  at  destroying  all  the  comforts  of  the  present  life, 
by  provhig  that  man  is  destined  to  misery  from  his  birth,  however 
extensive  his  fortune,  exalted  his  rank,  or  cultivated  his  intellect, 
but  it  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  solace  that  is  left  for  his  mis- 
fortune, the  prospect  of  a  blessed  futurity. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  allotting  a  few  lines  to  Schiller, 
and  are  concerned  we  have  space  for  no  more.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  to  extol  his  latter  works  at  the  expense  of  his  earlier 
productions.  But  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
difference.  All  abound  in  situations  of  terrific  effect,  all  are  filled 
with  profound  and  philosophical  reflections,  all  are  marked  with 
striking  defects.     D^  Carlos  is  a  history  rather  than  a  play,  and 

.  contains  the  author'^pinions  upon  various  subjects  of  moral  and 
political  interest ;  but  liie  discussions  are  tedious,  the  arrangement 
:  confused,  and  the  catastrophe  pantomimical,  yet  some  of  the  cha* 
racters  are  traced  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are 
h^hly  pathetic.  Wallenstein  was  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays,  but  in  comparison  with  them  it  is  cold  and  unin- 
teresting. The  tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart,  though  greatly  admired* 
is  disgraced  by  many  unpardonable  blemishes.  History,  in 
events  of  such  recent  occurrence,  should  be  followed  with  the  mi- 
nutest attention  ;  but  h%re  it  is  unnecessarily  violated,  for  no  better 
purpose  tha^  to  produce  an  interview  between  the  rival  queens,  in 
which  they  abuse  each  other  with  all  the  vulgar  scurrility  of  fish- 
women.  Mary's  confession  of  Darnley's  murder  is  equally  reprehen- 
;uble,  because  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ;  and  the  administration  of 
.the pacrament  upon  a  public  stage,  is  an  insult  to  religion  and  de- 
cency. 

.  "P^e  npble  simplicity  of  Helvetic  manners  is  admirably  painted 
Jq  Wil|^ana  T^ll,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  li- 
berty, repres^ted  in  colours  the  most  captivating.  This  piece, 
which  bceathee  the  cordiality  of  unsophisticated  nature,  the  rustic 
heroism  of  men  whose  courage  defied  the  gigantic  power  of  Aus- 
liia,  and  whose  religion  proceeded  from  the  heart,  deserves  to  have 
b^eiuiicted  at  the  national  festival,  when,  after  enjoying  independ- 

tSf^ce  for  five  hundred  years,  the  Swiss  celebrated  the  birth-day  of 

.thHr^freedoai*  >  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  tragedy  in  any  language 
.||l|8t,haaLbeen  impcoved  by  omitting  the  fifth  act.     The  character- 

'.il|ica^o^tt>e  Gerjuajfis  ^re  genius  and  invention,  but  they  are  ex- 

.  traipiiely  lieficient  iu  judgment  and  taste. 

..   The  J^mgth  to  which  this  article  has  been  already  extended,  pre- 

^^lude84|9  Ufim  indulging  in  such  general  observations,  as  the  sub- 
ject wouU  naturally  suggest.  There  are  some  of  M.  Schlegel's 
ppinipQS  to,  which  we  cannot  subscribe,  and  which  want  of  room 
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ftlone  has  prevjented  us  from  combating.  The  spurioiisikQSS  of  thaw 
playSy  which  are  sometimes  printed  with  Shakspeare's  nuoor  poems^ 
the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Cromwell,  8cc.  has  beeu  so  satisfactorUiy 
demonstrated,  that  it  would  be  only  '  slaying  the  slain/  to  reojkw 
the  controversy.  Our  author  very  much  imdercates  the  comic 
merits  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  certainly  does  not  do  justice  to  Beau? 
mont  and  Fletcher,  or  Massinger.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of 
being  tlie  first  foreigner  who  speaks  of  these  poets  at  any  length* 
Such  is  the  exuberance  of  our  dramatic  wealth,  that  we  wantonljr 
sacrifice  more  than  other  nations  possess,  in  a  blind  adoration  af 
Shakspeare.  Strangers  who  seldom  hear  us  speak  of  our  minov 
writers,  believe,  in  general,  that  our  stage  was  created  by  this  greal 
poet  alone,  and  that  his  contemporaries,  of  whose  names  they  aM 
ignorant,  were  little  better  than  ballad-mongers  and  bufibons.  In 
conclusion,  we  consider  these  Dramatic  Lectures^  on  the  whole,  ti^ 
be  every  way  worthy  of  that  individual  whom  Germany  veu^caiat 
as  the  second,  and  whom  Europe  has  classed  among  the  most  illus* 
tfious  of  her  literary  characters. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Proposal  for  improving  the  System  of  Friendfy 
Societies,  Sjc,     By  Jerome,  Count  de  Salis.     1814.     ReynoMs* 

2.  Essay  on,  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  ^c.  By  Thot 
mas  Myers,  A.  M.     1814.     Hatchard. 

"l^E  will  candidly  confess  that  it  is  the  subject  of  these  e^sstj^.. 
^  ^     which  has  attracted  our  notice,  rather  than  aay  novelty,  qjc 
importance  in  the  essays  themselves.     Twelve  years  have  e)apM4. 
since  the  official,  returns  stated  the  number  of  persons,  receiving 
parochial  relief,  either  regularly  or  occasi\)nally,  in  this  co^^try  tq 
be  1,040,7 16.     Since  that  time  we  have  passed  through  a^periodoft 
little  leisure  for  domei>tic  regulation,  and  seen  a  state  of  tbipgsk  hjK. 
no  means  calculated- to  diminish  the  evil.     It  is  not.  sjuxprising  thll|(:. 
the  disorder  should  haye  increased,  for  which  no  positive  reiD^j^/ 
can  easily  be  found,  and  which  has  not  yet  been,  reached  by  tbecppc(f„ 
ventive  check  of  education.     The  fact  however  is  too  imporianl  ti^^ 
be  concealed,  that  of  tlie  1,300,000  persons  add^d  to  the  pppwbk^j 
tion  since  ISO  J,  more  than  500,000  have  swelled  the  list;  o£  PW-t^ 
pers.*     Mr.  Myers  states  the  result  of  an  actual  inquiry  iQfid^Ulf 
various  unconnected  parishes  as  to  the  number  of  the.  poor  tfice^  r 
ing  relief,  and.  the  amount  of  the  poor's  rates  in  the  years  \SQSt  ^f^^c 
1812  respectively.     This,  though  conducted  '"  "g-'frlf  "r"f  nirilfatt. . 

*  Colqofaoun  on  the  British  lS!ower,  See,  ki 
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Only,  proved  the  number  of  poor  in  1805  to  be  to  that  in  18 12 
nearly  as  five  to  six,  and  the  increase  in  the  rates  nearly  as  ten  to 
seven*  The  interval  which  has  thus  enlai^ed  the  number  of  the 
dependent  class  of  the  community,  has  also  shewn  us,  by  the  in- 
9Qbordination  of  some  manufacturing  districts,  the  alarming  con- 
sequence of  those  improvident  habits,  which  leave  the  labouring 
poor  no  other  resource  than  the  support  of  the  public,  upon  every 
recurrence  of  a  scanty  harvest,  or  accidental  fluctuation  of  trade  or 
Cushion.  Both  benevolence  and  policy  therefore  coincide  in  re- 
€(»mmending  any  plan  which  may  be  likely  to  meliorate  the  con-* 
dition  of  so  large  aiid  important  a  portion  of  society.  At  the  same 
time  we  certainty  cannot  give  our  suffrage  either  to  the  cottage  or 
cow  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Myers,^  or  to  legislative  interference 
in  the  arrangenient  of  assurance  or  benefit  societies,  or  to  any 
tfamg,  in  fact,  which  we  find  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  considered 
as  a  general  measure. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  labouring  classes  in  England  are 
placed  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  by  the  operation  of  our  poor 
laws.     We  are  not  among  those  who  see  in  this  system  nothing 
but  unmixed  evil.     Undoubtedly  any  interference  of  the  legislature 
with  the  natural  channels  of  population,  subsistence,  or  industry, 
is  iii'itstlf  a  mischief;  and  only  to  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving a  greater  mischief.     Yet  who  will  venture  to  assert  that 
irremediable  poverty,  together  with  the  helplessness  of  sickness,  in- 
fancy, and  old  age,  can  be  safely  left  in  a  large  and  fully  peopled 
community,  to  the  care  of  that  spontaneous  charity  on  which  they 
noist  devolve  in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  ?  That  they' 
afe  not  thus  left ;  that'  we  do  not  see  in  our  streets  and  highways  a 
imiek  of  distress  which  no  Christian  can  contemplate  patiently,  is 
dm  advantage  which  we  owe  to  the  poor-rate,  but  sometimes  forget' 
te-  acknowfedge.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed 
thil  in  habitual  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  parish  support,  in 
thii^*  failure  of  other  resources,  must  have  an  imperceptible  effect 
Ufi^tbe  En^ish  labourer.     It  is  no  very  enlivening  prospect  cer- 
tsMy^;  ftut  the  evils  belonging  to  it  are  obscured  partly  by  distance, 
aifd  partly  by  the  intervening  objects,  which  a  sanguine  mind  never 
fnSti  to  raisd  in  the  way  of  any  distant  evil :  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
tli^iArahbe  of  better  fortune,  and  a  thousand  improbable  contiur 
ganc&es  all  stand  between,  and  alike  serve  to  keep  in  the  back  ground 
thtf'itegnte  of  the  evil,  and  the  means  to  escape  it.     The  result 
hcriii^er  is,  that  the  inferior  classes  are  habitually  far  less  prudent 
ami  thooghtinl,  than  those  of  many  other  countries,  even. where  the 
m^raiF  sense  ip  less  strong,  and  the  general  standard  of  intelligence 
considerably  lower.  » 

To  counteract  this  principle,  thns  steadily  though  silently  affect- 
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ing  die  miuds  of  the  labouring  poor,  continual  pains  are  required 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  them ;  and  every  far 
cility  should  be  granted  by  the  legislature  to  any  plan  by  which 
they  might  be  encouraged  to  greater  forethought.     We  will  endea- 
vour to  show,  moreover,  that  the  present  period  is  distinguished  by 
several  important  points,  which  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  tfa« 
success  of  such  an  endeavour.     By  the  dissemination  of  education, 
which  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  the  present  age,  and  w31 
transmit^  we  trust,  its  portrait  to  posterity  in  colours  of  imperish- 
able lustre,  a  silent  but  very  important  change  is  gradually  effect- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  class.    The  difference  is  not  onlj 
that  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  though  even  this  is  no  triviu 
matter :    they  now  receive  their  first  elements  of  instruction  in  a 
mode  which  exercises  their  minds  and  sharpens  their  faculties  so 
successfully,  that  a  boy  who  has  been  educated  on  the  Madras 
vSystem  has  an  advantage  over  the  scholar  of  Shenstone  or  GoUt' 
smith's  village  teachers,  much^greater  in  degree  and  value,  limn 
that  scholar  enjoyed  over  his  uneducated  neighbours.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  generation  is  now  growing  up  more  informed, 
and  more  zealous  of  information,  with  minds  of  ^  larger  discomw, 
and  more  capable  to  look  before  and  after,'  than  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  would  have. 
dared  to  predict,  when  that  encouraging  doctrine  was  most  fashioD- 
able.     All  must  think  such  a  crisis  important,  though  for  different 
reasons,  according  to  their  different  views.     Some  will  be  strud^ 
with  the  idea,  that  knowledge  being  power,  or  wealth,  or  motion, 
or  all  together,  will  greatly  increase  the  weight  of  the  infeim 
classes,  and  render  it  politically  desirable  that  their  stake  in  die 
country  should  be  increased  in  proportion.     To  us  the  enlarged  in- 
telligence of  the  lower  ranks  seems  only  calculated  to  make  them 
more  useful  members  of  society,  as  long  as  the  standard  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  classes  above  them  is  raised  in  an  equal  degree.    Biit 
the  peculiar  importance  of  this  crisis  arises,  in  our  opinion,  from  the 
favourable  circumstance,  that  the  poor  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  proposed  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  more  likely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion ;  more 
able  to  understand,  and  therefore  to  relish  and  follow  it.     The 
obstinacy  of  ignorance  is,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  the  greatest  of  all. 
barriers  to  improvement:  and  particularly,  because  the  grand  secret 
in  assisting  the  poor,  is  to  make  them  agents  in  assisting  them* 
selves ;  to  supply  them  with  a  permanent  energy,  instead  of  a  tMl- 
porary  stimulus ;  just  as  it  is  a  greater  favour  to  teach  a  man  tHe 
use  of  his  own  limbs,  than  to  support  or  carry  him.     This  b^giito 
now  to  be  understood. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  more  useful  to  sell  at  a  cheap  rate, 
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than  to  give;  to  bestow  occasional  relief,  than  constant  support: 
these  and  other  improvements  upon  former  plans  of  charity  have 
been  adopted,  from  a  growing  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  bad  effects  produced  by  regular  bounty  upon  industry,  Mr. 
Myers  and  many  who  think  with  him  pay  too  little  attention  to 
this  principle.  Houses  are  to  be  built  for  the  poor,  and  portions 
of  land  provided  for  them ;  they  are  to  be  supplied  with  cows,  &,c. 
and  their  occa-sional  losses  made  up  to  them  by  subscription.  All 
this  has  the  merit  of  benevolent  intention,  but  no  other — ^it  involves 
the  fundamental  error  of  turning  things  out  of  their  natural  course 
and  channel ;  and  the  temporary  or  local  good  that  may  be  ob- 
tained, bears  no  proportion  to  the  evil  of  interfering  with  that  great 
g^ieral  law,  which  ordains  that  every  man  shall  better  his  own 
condition  by  his  individual  exertions.  We  (lo  not  mean,  however, 
that  these  plans  are  always  objectionable.  Mr.  Myers  mentions  a 
parish,  where  '  the  agent  to  the  manorial  proprietor  (Earl  Fitz- 
william)  set  apart  a  plot  of  land  contiguous  to  the  village,  which 
he  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  the  cottagers,  in  divisions  of  half  an  acre 
each^  and  which  he  recommended  them  to  cultivate  alternately^ 
one  half  for  potatoes  and  the  other  half  for  wheat.'  He  instances 
also  the  parish  of  ^  Sutton  Benington,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, where  the  labouring  poor  are  accommodated  by  the  rector 
with  six  acres  of  arable,  and  forty  of  pasture  land;  the  former 
is  occupied  by  sixty-two  persons  as  potatoe  gardens,  the  latter  fur- 
nishes summer  and  winter  keep  for  sixteen  cows.'  (p.  25.)  These 
instances  we  gladly  notice,  as  supplying  useful  suggestions  to  be- 
nevolent landlords.  To  afford  the  poor  every  practicable  facility, 
is  not  to  oppose,  but  to  co-operate  with  the  broad  principle  which 
nature  recommends.  But  to  erect  cottages,  or  allot  land,  in  a  way 
of  gratuitous  charity,  and  without  an  existing  demand  for  additional 
labourers,  is  an  artificial  encouragement  to  population  of  which 
•the  country  by  no  means  stands  in  need.  If  there  are  any  spots  in- 
iHifficiently  supplied  with  labour,  the  land  proprietor  will  quickly 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  raising  cottages,  which  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  rent  answerable  to  the  expense.  Wherever  the  evil  exists, 
.the  remedy  will  be  immediately  found  in  the  operation  of  private 
gain :  but  if  a  mistaken  philanthropy  were  to  pursue  the  same 
jllmn  extensively,  an  appearance  might  be  created  at  first  sight  very 
;tMsautiful  to  the  eye,  of  white-washed  cottages  and  industrious 
yteasants^  but  terminating  in  a  perspective  far  less  engaging.  What 
jcharity  would  there  be  in  introducing  into  a  district  already  fully 
.pooled  fifty  or  a  hundred  additional  families  of  labourers,  who 
.  could  only  gain  support  by  turning  the  former  population  out  of 
employ,  or  depressing  still  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  already  too  low 
tQ  support  a  numerous  family  f     Let  each  speculatist  first  consider 
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the  experiment  and  its  probable  effects  in  hisi  own  parish,  and  tlien 
contemplate  at  his  leisure  its  consequences,  if  it  were  made  througb- 
out  the  kingdom. 

Count  de  Salis,  to  be  sure,  has  an  admirable  recipe  at  hand  to 
cure  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labour. 

*  The  assize,'  he  says,  '  of  each  kind  of  labour  might  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  average  that  the  articles  of  provision  generally  used  by  the 
labouring  poor  in  that  district  bore  on  the  preceding  market-day;  and  I 
should  consider  that  labourers  in  husbandry,  when  the  loaf  is  at  Is. 
ought  to  have  12*.  a  week,  and  when  at  1*.  6rf.  18*.  per  week,  and  so 
on  in  proportion/ — p*  78. 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  person  so  far  accustomed  to  think  of 
these  subjects  as  to  write  a  pamphlet  upon  them,  should  not  b«fe 
perceived,  that  this  would  be  an  attempt,  weak  and  impotent  in- 
deed, but  still  an  actual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  die 
country,  to  reverse  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  :  and 
to  ordain,  by  a  fiat  of  their  own,  that  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion should  live  equally  well  in  a  favourable  or  unfavourable,  a 
scarce  or  plentifiil  season. 

The  measure  here  recommended  in  the  wantonness  of  Count  4e 
Salis's  benevolence,  brings  us  towards  another  characteristic  faatiire 
which  marks  the  present  period,  and  induces  us  to  hope  for  an  ittft- 
pro vement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  A  change  has  actually  taken 
place,  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  change  could  be  usefully  ef- 
fected, in  the  recompense  of  labour ;  which  has  certainly  met  with 
a  very  inadequate  return  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  operation  of  tlie  poor-laws.  In  all  ages,  for  reasons  whieb, 
after  Adam  Smith,  it  would  be  needless  to  detail,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  known  to  vary  considerably,  wkhont 
proportionally  affecting  the  price  of  labour.  This  variation  bee 
never  been  more  remarkal^le  than  during  the  last  twenty  ye»e« 
The  population  throughout  this  period,  evidently  increased  faelfr 
than  improved  cultivation  could  keep  pace  with  it,  which,  dioi^ 
a  necessary  consequence,  is  still  a  slower  process  ;  and  accordii^y 
we  have  been  struggling  all  along,  with  more  or  less  succes&y.ae- 
cording  to  the  season,  to  bring  the  supply  on  a  level  with  the  de- 
mand, till  at  last  they  appear  to  be  pretty  equally  balancedw  The 
effect  of  our  first  return  to  this  natural  state  appeared  so  extni|)r- 
dinary,  that  what  was  in  fact  a  recovery  to  health,  was>  mistaken 
for  an  indication  of  danger.  Disorders  of  long  standing  are  sup-' 
posed  to  become  necessary  parts  of  the  system.  On  the  same.priB-> 
ciple,  the  sudden  return  of  a  price  of  corn  bearing  a  faur  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  labour  appeared  so  irregular,  as  to  be  thought 
by  many  a  symptom  of  decay.     It  is  however,  in  fact,  a  happ^;  re* 

establishment 
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establishment  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  which  circumstances 
had  deranged ;  and  its  permanency  should  be  ardently  desired  by  all 
who  have  experienced  the  effect  produced  upon  the  market  by  a 
dependence  on  foreign  supply  for  even  a  fortieth  part  of  the  annual 
consumption.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  similar  de- 
ficiency will  occur  again ;  or  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  next  period  of  fifteen  years,  will  rise  to  the  price  which  it  has  borne 
since  J  800  ;  it  is  still  less  probable  that  wages,  which  were  never 
proportionably  raised,  should  be  reduced  to  their  former  standard. 

ITiis,  therefore,  is  the  time  when  we  may  inculcate  on  the  poor, 
with  some  probability  of  success,  the  necessity  of  thinkuig  and 
jproviding  for  themselves ;  a  lime  when  they  have  it,  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  within  their  power.  Certainly  any  exhortations  to  this 
point  lost  much  of  their  force,  when  a  labourer  to  whom  you  urged 
the  blessings  of  independence,  might  turn  to  his  large  family,  and 
hid  .you  compare  their  inevitable  demands  with  the  scanty  produce 
of  bis  weekly  wages.  This  disproportion  between  wages  and  prices 
has  tisduced  the  country  to  an  anomalous  state,  which,  according  to 
the  temper,  or  party,  or  intelligence  of  the  writer,  has  sometimes 
escited  pity,  and  sometimes  indignation.  Some  have  marvelle^  at 
the  fact,  and  others  have  taunted  us  with  the  allegation,  that  while 
the  population  and  general  wealth  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  acceleration  inconceivable  as  to  any  old  country  thirty  years  ago, 
the  number  of  paupers,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
whole  community,  have  yet  multiplied  in  an  alarming  ratio.  The 
Aidiionable  conclusion  has  been,  that  this  increase  of  population 
must  therefore  be  entirely  artificial,  and  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
fte  poor  laws  :  an  account  of  the  phenomenon  so  easy  and  sim- 
ple, that  it  has  kept  out  of  sight  the  incidental  circumstance  of 
dufSe  laws  having  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  so  that 
tbcy  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  produced  their  effect,  what- 
ever it  is,  on  population,  so  suddenly  and  sensibly.  There  cannot 
msvfiy  be  any  doubt  with  a  person  who  dispassionately  considers 
t^  circumstances  in  which  this  country  has  been  placed  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  unprecedented  increase  of  population, 
sttnounting  to  between  a  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  whole,  has  been 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  productive  labour.  The 
effect  which  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  poor  rates,  has  been  that 
rf  preventing  the  reward  of  labour  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
difniand  for  labourers.  Tlie  nature  of  that  effect  upon  the  country 
at  large,  is  too  w  ide  a  field  for  us  to  enter  upon  :  we  are  only  at 
present  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  the  real  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  grice  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  undeniable.  About  the  year  1776,  Dr.  Smith 
took  9^.  a  week  as  a  fair  average  for  country  labour,  at  which  time 
'  K  4  the 
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the  average  assize  of  wheaten  bread  was  Id.  the  quartern  loaf. 
The  average  price  of  the  quarteni  loaf  for  ten  years  preceding  the 
last;  was  14(i.  while  the  price  of  labour  cannot  be  averaged  h^her 
than  145.  which  is  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  what  was  necessary 
in  order  to  place  the  labourer  on  a  level  with  the  labourer  of  thir^ 
years  before.  Had  not  this  deficiency  been  made  up  in  «ome  way, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  aiTecled  the  population^  and  forced 
it  to  retrograde.  That  it  has  actually  been  made  up  by  the  poor 
rateS;  is  known  to  every  one  residing  in  the  country. 

It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  when  we  talk  of 
1 ,548,400  paupers,  it  is  not  meant,  and  should  not  be  supposed, 
that  there  exists  tha(t  number  of  helpless  and  idle  mouths,  supplied 
entirely  at  the  public  expense,  and  making  to  the  public  little  or  no 
return.*  There  have  been  found  amongst  them,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  many  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  die  community ; 
the  sinews  of  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  strength,  and  die 
feeders  of  its  population  :  and  they  might  be  considered,  not  im- 
properly, as  the  class,  to  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  their 
labour  has  been  made  up  from  the  public  stock. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  this  artificial  mode  of  commuted  pay* 
ment :    it  is  grating   to  the  labourer,  whose   support   becomes 
eleemosynary,  instead  of  independent ;  and  it  falls  heavily  upon  the 
class  immediately  above  the  labourer,  who  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased rate.   There  is  a  set-ofF,  no  doubt,  to  both  these  evils.  The 
labourer  has  the  compensating  advantage  of  the  resource  which  the 
poor  rate  affords  him  in  sickness  or  old  age ;  and  the  payer  of  die 
rates,  if  things  were  left  to  find  their  natural  level,  would  feel  a 
pressure  equivalent  at  least  to  that  of  the  rate  in  the  advanced  price*'. 
of  all  commodities,  arising  from  the  advance  on  labour.    We  caiH 
not,  therefore,  join  in  the  tone  of  extreme  severity  with  which  the. 
system  of  the  poor  laws  is  treated,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  \ 
depreciate  the  reward  of  labour:  as  if  those  laws,  instead  of  hevag  -> 
the  offspring  of  humanity,  or,  at  worst,  of  necessity,  had  theii*  origin '^v. 
in  the  most  cruel  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  the  poor;    '■ 
proposed  no  other  object  than  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  bir    . 
bour  from  the  inferior  classes  with  the  least  possible  return;  andi- 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  deny  them  all  prospect  of  emeF*    " 
ging  from  the  low  condition  in  which  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be 
born.    No  system  ought  to  be  supported,  that  really  condemned   . 
to  servile  degradation  the  laborious  part  of  the  community,  whieh^'' 
must  always  constitute  the  majority  of  the  whole.    But  what  is  the   : 

^  *  We  consider  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  this  point,  when  he  in- 
discriminately classes  all  Irho  receive  poor's  rates  as  paupers,  and  all  paupers  as  unpro*    • 
Uucdve  labourers.    On  British  Power,  &c.  p.  109. 
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fnct  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  (we  have  allowed)  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  now  very  much  within  the  power  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  render  their  condition  comfortable  and  se- 
cure^ with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  legislature ;  especially 
since  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life — since  our  domestic  supply  has  been  more  nearly 
equal  to  our  demand. 

The  average  wages  of  an  artisan  in  London  may  be  taken  at  305. 

C5r  week ;  of  an  artisan  in  the  country  at  from  l6s.  to  205.;  of  a 
bourer  in  the  field,  including  the  addition  for  harvest  work,  *  at 
14s. ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  on  the  lowest  of  these  stipends  a 
lai^  family  can  be  ill>supported,  even  without  making  any  al- 
lowance for  occasional  loss  of  time.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  same  wages  are  given  to  a  man  before  he  is  married, 
before  he  has  a  family,  before  he  has  a  large  family,  and  after  his 
family  cease  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  his  single  labour.  What 
may  be  insufficient  to  support  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six  young 
children,  will  support  him  without  a  family  handsomely,  and  with 
two  children  comfortably.  The  period  of  life  when  a  peasant  is 
most  distressed,  is  from  his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth  year ;  his  chil- 
dren are  then  pressing  fast  upon  him,  and  are  still  unable  to  assist 
towards  their  own  maintenance.  Before  that  period,  he  has  only 
occasion  to  be  frugal ;  after  that  time,  his  children  will  begin  to 
support  themselves ;  which  a  boy  can  almost  do  at  10,  or  even  8 ; 
and  a  girl,  well  brought  up  and  healthy,  at  1^  or  14.  Would  it 
then  be  advisable,  would  it  even  be  practicable  without  a  rise  in 
die  price  of  all  commodities,  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate,  to 
raise  die  rate  of  wages  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  the  comfortable 
support  of  the  most  chargeable  portion  of  the  poor  man's  life? 
Yet  this  must  be  done  at  once,  if  the  plan  of  relieving  large  families 
at  ^e  public  expense  were  abolished.  It  is  surely  a  more  desirable 
object,'  to  facilitate  the  means  by  which  the  overplus  of  one  season 
of  life  might  contribute  to  the  wants  of  another ;  and  to  imitate 
the  economy  of  nature,  who  does  not  make  every  part  of  the  year 
equally  productive,  but  expects  that  the  superabundance  of  the 
harvest-months  should  suffice  for  her  seasons  of  severity. 

A  little  detail  will  be  requisite  for  those  who  thhik  that  any  idea 
of  the  labourer  saving  a  portion  of  his  scanty  wages  is  cbinierical. 
In  our  opinion,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  shew  him  the  possi- 
bility^ the  advantage,  and  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  it  will  be 


♦  The  wages  of  persmis  employed  in  large  manufactories  are  so  fluctuating,  that  we 
do  not  venture  to  average  them  in  this  enumeration.  But  their  fluctuating  nature  makes 
the  principle  here  recommended  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  class* 

done. 
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done.  At  present,  the  general  practice  is  for  the  labouring  'in«fi 
to  marry,  almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  work  for  himself;  he  mar- 
ries, it  is  true,  without  a  guinea  beforehand  ^  but  his  wages  will 
support  a  wife  as  well  as  himself;  and  if  he  had  not  that  demand 
upon  them,  they  would  all  disappear  before  the  end  of  the  week  r 
he  has  neither  the  idea,  nor  the  means  of  saving  any  portion  of 
them.  The  consequence  is  severe  poverty  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
But  if  a  prudential  and  provident  system  be  only  so  far  sup- 
posed, that  tlie  avei'age  period  of  marriage  should  be  25,  and 
that  a  possibility  should  be  laid  before  the  view  of  the  labourer,  of 
rendering  his  future  life  comparatively  easy,  by  the  temporary  re- 
straint of  his  passions,  and  the  frugal  application  of  his  earnings  in 
tlie  mean  time,"*^  we  will,  in  this  case,  venture  to  point  out  what  mig(ht 
be  witliin  his  power.  A  peasant  may  gahi  on  a  fair  average  14s.  per 
week  through  the  year,  from  the  time  he  is  18.  He  may  perhaps 
live  comfortably  on  a  shilling  a  day.  Here  is  an  ovei^plus  of  7*« 
a  week  for  seven  years :  but  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  over^-statitig 
the  fact,  we  will  only  take  5s.  or  £\3  per  ann.,  which,  if  carefully 
laid  up,  would,  with  interest,  make  him  worth  .£100  at  25.  The 
mechanic  cannot  work  for  himself  till  he  is  21,  but  his  avefs^' 
wages  are  higher :  from  20s.  weekly  we  will  allow  him  to  save  IGs. 
or  X  2 1 .  per  ann.  Were  this  overplus  regularly  saved  for  four  years, 
he  would  also  be  worth  near  oClOO.  at  €5. 

Suppose  our  Utopians  to  marry  at  this  period.  It  is  probabki' 
that,  by  similar  habits,  the  wife  may  have  laid  by  enough  to  providfe 
the  cottage  with  its  homely  furniture,  which  will  not  require  a  large 
capital,  even  according  to  a  better  inventory  than  Mr.  Grabble 
has  taught  us  to  supply.  It  is  evident,  that  they  can  live  without' 
difficulty,  even  without  farther  saving,  for  four  or  five  years ;  the 
interest  paying  their  rent,  and  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  di096 
over  exertions,  which  in  the  way  of  task* work  often  undermine  the 
constitutions  of  many  of  our  industrious  poor.  If  the  family  hn 
creases  after  this  time,  difficulties  will  increase ;  young  children  wM" 
prevent  the  vtife  from  contributing  much  towards  the  weekly  oUt* 
goings;  the  children  themselves  can  gain  nothing  towards  thleihj 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  after  this  period  something  will  be  i^D- 

■.  .    r*' 

*  We  trust  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  hard-hearted,  or  unmindful  of  the  generafl  prefceptj 
Increase  and  multiply, on  account  of  this  supposition.  If  there  is  a  hardship,  it  is  onKfv 
what  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  have  prescribed  to  the  members  of  aU 
old  societies.  The  average  period  of  marriage  with  those  who  are  brought  up  to  tlie  leamea 
professions  cannot  be  placed  so  low  as  even  30.  And  as  to  dissolute  modes  of  livnt^' 
which  some  will  apprehend,  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  habits  of  prudence  and  friiJ 
gality  would  act  much  more  powerfully  one  way,  than  the  state  of  celibacy  on  the  other. 
Certainly  the  great  evil  at  present  is  in  the  premature  marriages  rendered  necessary  by 
illicit  connections.  Against  this  evil  every  argument  should  be  directed,  which  reaMNH 
and  revelation,  human  prudence  and  religious  duty,  can  supply. 

nually 
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iiually  withdrawR  from  the  capital.  But  it  was  laid  up  fof  this  very 
purpbse^  and  we  can  afford  to  allow  for  it.  Let  5s.  a  week  be  taken 
for  the  four  dead  months  of  the  year ;  those  who  are  conversant 
ivitb  the  labourer's  cottage^  will  know  that  5s.  in  addition  to  his 
usual  wages,  will  place  him  in  comparative  opulence ;  and  suppose 
this  draft  to  be  continued  during  ten  years,  the  capital  has  only  lost 
c£'40.  From  tliat  time  the  children  contribute  their  share :  the 
family  ceases  to  be  a  growing  burthen  ;  and  there  remains  a  stock 
towards  setting  forward  the  children  in  life,  or  to  supply  some  of 
the  numerous  wants  of  increasing  years. 

But  how  are  the  savings  to  be  placed  c^ut  and  secured  ?  Here, 
indeed,  we  are  at  a  stand :  there  is  at  present  no  way ;  and  here,  we 
believe,  that  the  assistance  of  the  legislature  might  be  more  usefully 
employed,  than  in  almost  any  branch  of  our  internal  economy.  In 
a  small  district,  or  a  single  village,  an  individual  might  effect  some- 
thing ;  he  might  vest  a  certain  sum  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  as  a 
security  to  his  poorer  neighbours ;  and  by  devoting  a  few  hours  in 
every  week  or  month  to  receiving  tlieir  small  savings,  he  might  render 
■them  most  effectual  service  ^without  the  smallest  risk  to  himself,  by 
allowing  tliem  4  per  cent,  for  their  little  capital.  But  though  we 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  very  few  who  might  find  such  a  plan 
practicable,  we  are  aware  that  the  concern  is  of  much  too  large  a 
size  to  be  managed  without  the  regularity  of  habits  of  business,  or 
tie  authority  of  a  public  guarantee.  Mr.  Malthus  has  recommended 
county  banks;  Mr.  Whitbread  a  national  bank,  the  remittances  to 
be  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Post-ofl5ce.  In  our  idea,  either 
*plan  would  be  extremely  desirable,  but  the  former  is  most  simple  and 
intellij^ble ;  and  neither  the  magnitude  nor  details  of  the  business 
would  present  any  material  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 
Let,  there  be  an  establishment  in  every  county  town,  in  some 
counties  more  than  one  might  be  advisable,  under  public  security : 
or  let  even  a  local  bank  already  established  be  guaranteed  to  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  of  the  poor,  government  requiring  security 
froi;n-the  banker,  as  in  the  case  of  the  receivers  of  the  county  taxes. 
Le|t  tbis  establishment,  both  for  the  sake  of  notoriety,  and  to  avoid 
the  expensive  journies  of  the  poor,  have  its  agents  in  every  consi- 
derable place,  who  should  be  directed  to  receive  weekly,  or  at 
fitfthest  monthly,  even  the  smallest  sums,  and  remit  them  at  stated 

Eriods  to  the  county  establishment,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the 
:!al  collectors  of  taxes.  Let  every  poor  man  yearly,  or  half-yeariy, 
receive  a  statement  of  his  account  with  his  interest.  No  addition 
need  be  made  to  the  number  of  public  servants ;  every  village  has 
its  tafX  coUectdr,  and  its  agents  to  assurance  offices,  either  of  whom 
migHt  become  the  local  managers  of  such  a  concern,  at  a  small  per 
centage  on  whatever  snms  they  received  and  disbursed «    Proper 

persons 
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persons  might  be  easily  discovered  to  whom  this  would  be  no  in- 
convenient addition  to  their  regular  employments;  and  after  all,  the 
risk  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  b  ever^  day 
hazarded  in  gatherhig  the  taxes ;  because  we  are  not  so  saugume  as 
to  suppose,  that  the  amount  contributed  would  ever  be  so  large. 
The  expense,  in  fact,  would  be  almost  confined  to  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  tp  the  county  establishment ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  public  should  lose,  the  interest  might  be  fixed  a  little  lower 
than  the  usual  rate,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  repaid  to  the  stock- 
holder by  occasional  bonuses.  In  this  case,  government  would  afford 
nothing  beyond  the  security  of  their  guarantee ;  and  the  poor  man 
would  have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  could  obtain  without 
risk  even  4  per  cent,  for  his  money.  But  the  security  of  the  capital 
is  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  the  insecurity  of  it  according  ta 
any  mode  at  present  possessed  by  the  poor  of  employing  their  sav- 
ings, is  one  great  reason  why  so  little  is  at  present  saved.  Probably 
too,  Mr.  Whitbread's  restrictions  would  be  adopted ;  confining  the 
sum  which  any  individual  might  bring  to  account  annually,  tOc£20 
as  a  maximum  ;  and  limiting  the  utmost  amount  of  any  individual's 
stock  to  <£200.  There  are,  we  are  convinced,  no  difficulties  in  the 
details  of  the  plan,  which  a  person,  accustomed  to  the  business  of 
many  offices  in  the  exchequer,  might  not  arrange  with  a  few  days' 
attention. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  this  plan  for  diminisliing  the  depend- 
ence upon  the  rates,  and  encouraging  the  frugality  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  might  be  very  feasible,  if  we  were  legislating  for  a' golden 
age;  but  that  the  carelessness  and  bad  habits  of  the  poor  are 
insuperable,  and  all  hopes  of  their  foresight  visionary.  To  this 
sweeping  argument  against  all  improvement  we  will  oppose  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  friendly  societies.  These  are 
the  associations  of  frugality  and  forethought  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  hufnan  life ;  and  every  weekly  contribution  paid  to  them 
is  a  deduction  from  present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  future  security* 
These  also  strongly  illustrate  tlie  readiness  of  the  poor  to  embrace 
any  plan^  of  which  they  can  understand  the  safety  and  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  scarcely  twenty  years  since  they  received  the  sanction  of 
government  through  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  their 
members  now  amount  to  the  number  of  900,000.  There  are  other 
associations,  and  very  useful  ones,  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
under  the  title  of  Penny  clubs,  to  which  the  children  of  the  very 
poorest  class  contribute  their  weekly  mite,  and  are  repaid  in  cloth- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some  places  there  are  weekly  con- 
tributions for  purchasing  bibles,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  which  in 
the  whole  amount  to  sums  that  might  astonish  an  abstract  calcula- 
tor.   Servants  are  also  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a  p^rt  of  their  wagea 
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in  their  masters'  hands,  and  receivings  only  the  interest.     Every 
where,  even  ^without  facilities,  something  is  absolutely  saved  now ; 
enough  certainly  to  encourage  a  philanthropist  to  create  those 
facilities.    But  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  system  generally 
understood,  by  distributing  short  and  clear  calculations,  explain- 
ing to  the  poor  the  advantage  offered  them,  and  the  means  in  their 
power — to  take,  in  short,  as  much  pains  in  this  great  concern,  as 
every  private  adventurer  takes,  to  give  his  medicine  or  his  assurance- 
office  publicity,  and  not  half  so  much  as  a  lottery  contractor 
employs  to  encourage  a  taste  for  gaming.     Towards  this  object 
of  explaining  the  design,  the  clergy  might  do  much ;  the  Tract 
Societies  might  lend  their  aid ;  the  agents  would  do  something : 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  very  little  business  might  be  transact- 
ed in  the  first  years  of  the  institution,  far  too  little  to  satisfy  the 
philanthropic  enthusiast,  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  encourage- 
ment and  perseverance  the  habit  of  saving  might  be  made  to  take 
root,  and  the  fruit  it  bore  would  ensure  its  future  cultivation.    One 
legislative  provision,  however,  would  be  indispensable:  no  man 
shoald  be  excluded  from  occasional  relief  from  his  parish  whilst  he 
had  a  little  stock  remaining  in  the  bank.     Whether  he  should  be 
relieved  in  that  case,  merely  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  family, 
might  be  a  just  subject  for  consideration :  but  both  humanity  and 
policy  coincide  in  requiring  that  an  accident  or  temporary  illness 
which  may  deprive  a  man,  for  a  season,  of  the  power  of  working, 
should  not  deprive  him  of  the  harvest  of  former  laborious  years ; 
but  sKould  be  assisted,  as  it  now  is,  by  that  public  which  he  indus- 
triously serves.     It  would  probably  be  best  in  the  end  to  make  all 
influence  of  a  national  bank  upon  the  poor  rate  preventive,  rather 
than  positive.      The  same  spirit  and  the  same  habits  which  in- 
duced a  man  to  lay  by  his  £50  or  <£lOO  would  equally  incline 
him  to   remain  independent  of  parish  oflScers,   and  enable  him, 
generally,  to  continue  so  :  but  all  interference  on  their  part  with 
the  capital  should  be  studiously  discouraged^  and  the  grand  axiom 
*  Laissez-nous  faire'  prevail  throughout  the  whole  design  and  ex- 
ecHtiorr.     No  person  likes  to  have  the  manner  in  which  he  shall 
'better  his  condition  or  employ  his  property  dictated  to  him ;  and 
he  that  has  least  is  most  jealous  of  that  little.     On  this  account 
any  compulsory  measure  to  engage  the  poor  in  benefit  societies,  or 
to  enforce  their  subscription  to  assurance*offices,  would  have  the 
inevitable  effect  of  destroying  all  the  good  those  associations  have 
hitherto  done,  or  may  be  expected  to  do.     Again,  no  one  likes  to 
give  the  controul  of  his  property  to  another,  or  believes  that  any 
one  can  mans^e  it  better  than  he  who  has  the  principal  interest  in 
its  security.     ^  Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti.'     This  is 
not  new  in  the  history  of  human  nature ;  neither  should  we  think 
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it  necessary  to  repeat  such  indisputable  truths/  if  the  grand  oIh 
ject  of  Couot  de  Salis's  pamphlet  did  not  aim  at  placing  the 
management  of  benefit  societies  under  legislative  influence;  with  a 
scheme  for  appointing  clerks^  and  trustees,  and  inspectors  of  them^ 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  involving  in  the  business  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  even  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  a  far  less  evil  that  occasional  mischief  should  arise 
from  the  deficiency  or  mal-administration  of  the  funds  (a  rare  ocn 
currence  now,  we  believe,  since  the  subject  has  been  more  gene- 
rally understood)  than  that  the  interference  of  government  should 
be  exerted  or  even  suspected^  The  mere  idea  of  it  would  effectuallyk 
subvert  the  system. 

The  plan  which  we  have  -ventured  to  recommend,  could  only 

be  effected  by  those  to  whose  hands  the  reins  of  government  are 

entrusted.    If  the  experiment  were  tried  at  first  through  the  mediuoi 

of  county  banks,  neither  capital  nor  credit  would  be.  risked.     But 

it  must  be  admitted  that  some  project  which  may  enable  the  pooc 

to  save,  seems  to  be  a  natural  addition  to  the  instruction  which 

teaches  them  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  foresight :  and^  arithmeti<^ 

cal  skill  will  never  be  so  usefully  employed,  as  in  calculating  thil 

produce  of  their  own  earnings.     The  man  who  can  afford  to  layt 

by  20s.  per  week,  has  no  difficulty  in  making  his  advantage  of  it : 

the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  who  are  in  the  habit  o£ 

delaying  the  acquisition  of '  man's  best  delight,  well-ordered  home/ 

till  they  have  secured  some  provisional  support  for  a  family,  hav&' 

their  reward  in  the  security  of  their  future  days,  and  every  pdssiUe 

facility  placed  within  their  power.     And  why  should  not  the  same 

facilities  be  afforded  to  the  labourer,  who  can  only  save  his  week^;; 

shilling  i   Why  should  not  the  virtue  be  pointed  out  to  hint  o£ 

providing  for  the  probable  exigencies  of  a  family,  before  he  in^ 

curs  the  expense  of  one  ?  and  why  should  it  be  out  of  his  powei^  ' 

to  attain  the  comfort  of  feeling  that,  in  cases  of  inevitable  distress* 

or  times  of  unusual  pressure,  he  has  a  resource  in  the  accumulated^' 

produce  of  his  own  industry,  more  independent  than  parochiai>-' 

support,  (which,  however,  is  fairly  due  to  him,)  and  more  certaiti 

thaa  the  operation  of  private  charity  f  That  the  occasion  is  woiithjFi^^ 

of  the  interference  even  of  those  who  have  so  many  weighty  cm^^ 

upou  their  minds,  must  be  evident  at  the  first  sight  of  our  labotthi<^' 

ing  population ;.  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  additki|lii{^ 

to  the  positive  advantages  arising  to  the  poor,  whom  we  profes»'ibi'- 

have  principally  in  view,  collateral  benefits  would  be  derived  froliitv 

the  plan  by  no  means  immaterial.     Every  person  who  had  vested^'' ' 

his  savings  in  the  public  fund  would  have  a  stake  in  the  security  H)fl«' 

the  country,  proportioned  not  merely  to  the  sum  total  of  those  5a^^ 

ings>  but  to  the  value  of  that  sum  to  himself;  and  would  be  deterrMb^' 

from 
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from  comjiassiog  the  disturbance  of  his  native  land^  by  a  per* 
sonal  motive  added  to  the  influence  of  duty.  He  would  feel  the 
importance  of  public  peace  and  public  credit  with  that  strong  conr 
viction  which  individual  interest  never  fails  to  inspire.  We  forese<^ 
the  objections  of  those  who  would  be  jealous  of  the  support  thus 
obtaiqed  to  the  ruling  powers ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  he  who 
possesses  property  in  a  country,  Is  not  interested  in  the  stability  of 
the  administration  for  the  time  being,  but- in  the  perpetual  stability 
of  universal  order  and  good  government ;  and  whoever  has  a  mind 
that  is  not  touched  by  this  harmony  and  concord,  this  unison 
spuong  the  members  of  one  common  country. 

Is  fit  for  treasoDs,  stratagems  and  spoils ;  -      / 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 


AfiT.  VIII. — The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  a  Poem  in  Nine  Parts. 

London.     1814.    8vo.     pp.  256. 

T^HE  horizon  which  the  anonymous  author  of  this  '  light  and* 

playfuF  epic  has  chosen  is  somewhat  circumscribed.     Instead 

<>f  endeavouring,  as  he  well  might  do,  to  gain  a  height  commanding; 

"C<;ontent&  himself  with  as  much  as  may  be  seen  from  any  givea 
vwoay"in  Grosvenor-square. 

la  tb^  k>ng,  but  by  no  means  tedious  preface  which  ushers  in  the 

l^m,  he  has  done  his  best  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  of  his  read- 

®»by  a  well  managed  appeal  to  the  foible  which  renders  the  hero 

'^jwi  the  saint  as  vulnerable  as  the  school  girl.     But  we  are  not 

^aposerf  to  quarrel  with  his  blandishments,  which,  to  say  the  least 

^  diemy  are  bestowed  with  more  delicacy  and  discrimination  than 

^*  practised  in  the  age  of  folios,  when  the  '  sgavans  en  us,'  even 

(be  in^st  savage  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  address  whoever  chanced 

to  look  into  their  volumes,  as  an  ^erudite  and  studious  reader/ 

He.  has  also  made  it  the  vehicle  of  an  attack  upon  his  fellovf 

competitors  for  public  favour,  the  severity  of  which  is  not  dimi- 

nidi^d  by  his  strict  adherence  to  the  parliamentary  etiquette,  by 

wkiehi  a  speaker  is  authorized  to  employ  any  imaginable  appellatioi^ 

for.die  purpose  of  denoting  an  opponent,  except  his  christian  and* 

surnune,  and  to  impute  as  much  delinquency  to  him  as  may  be 

foQtid  Gonvieaient,  provided  he  is  decorously  termed  '  the  hononr* 

id4e  member.' 

Thus  our  author  appears  to  criticise  all  his  contemporaries,  yet 
iiaiilea  no  one  except  by  innuendo.     And  with  every  demonstrar. 
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tioo  of  respect  for  their  *  eminent  talents'  and  '  powerful  verses/ 
he  declares  in  plain  terms^  that  these  '  poets  of  genius'  have  *  cor- 
rupted and  perverted  the  taste  of  their  delighted  and  devoted  readers/ 
and  placed  tliemselves  on  an  unfair  vantage  ground,  which  leads  the 
public  to  class  their  works  ^  above  pieces  of  merit  infinitely  supe- 
rior^ hut  which  charm  only  by  the  simple  beauties  of  poetry  itsc]f :' 
whilst  our  *  serious  and  descriptive  poetry'  has  been  so  injurious  \o 
'  grace  and  liveliness/  by  seeming  to  have  too  important  an  office  to 
allow  it  to  '  stop  and  trifle  with  the  airy  and  shadowy  beings  that  may 
come  across  it  in  its  way^'  that '  the  reader^  assimilated  gradually  in 
sentiment  to  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  bard  who  has  frequently 
delighted  him^  learns  at  last^  or  almost  learns^  to  consider  poetry  as 
only  the  perfection  of  animated  prose.' 

These  are  serious  charges;  and  in  justice  to  those  who  fxiSLj  be 
affected  by  them,  it  is  fitting  that  the  reader  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  of  the  points  taken  by  this  writer^  whose 
prosC;  betraying  many  symptoms  of  prejudication  and  haste,  will 
perhaps  acquire  a  greater  air  of  authority,  from  the  incontestiUe 
care  bestowed  upon  the  poem  which  it  accompanies,  than  he  him- 
self intended  it  to  possess.  He  has  also  connected  his  strictures 
on  modern  poetry  with  a  short  but  comprehensive  view  of  the^ 
national  manners  and  literature^  during  a  period,  which  it  iaf  impcijft- 
ant,  on  many  accounts^  should  be  placed  in  a  true  light. 

*  The  fashion  of  our  poetic  taste/  it  is  our  author's  opinion, '  and 
the  fashion  of  our  general  manners,  exhibit  at  present  a  contrast,  which 
the  philosophic  observer  of  the  varieties  of  human  judgment  and  caprice 
cannot  fail  to  remark.  If  an  estimate  of  our  national  character  wereC* to 
be  formed  in  our  drawing-rooms,  and  in  those  places  of  promise aotisifle- 
sort,* which  are  still  even  a  little  more  public  than  the  most  crowdeft^f 
private  saloons,  we  should  unquestionably  be  ranked  as  a  people'  of 
the  gay, — or  at  least,  since  our  efforts  to  be  gay  are  not  always  *V^ 
happy,  as  a  people  of  determined  lovers  of  gaiety.  But,  if  it  wereoirAe 
prevailing  poetry  of  the  time  that  the  estimate  were  to  be  fouiiMI» 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  we  should  be  characterized  as  a'ftur 
more  serious  generation  than  the  gentlemen  in  buckram,  and  the  HiAbs 
in  hoops  and  stomachers,  who  preceded  us  nt  the  distance  df  nfcM  'thaa 
a  century;  when  to  listen,  with  a  decorous  modesty  of  everyleWtnte, 
was  the  great  accomplishment  of  youthful  beauty,  as  it  is  now  t<Hfilk 
and  laugh  with  grace,  and  when  a  smile  of  easy  gaiety  on  a  bteWWHig. 
cheek,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger  of  a  difterent  sex,  was  a  pditi^t, 
at  which  mothers  and  grandmothers  gathered  their  brows  and ioiUd. 
grave/ — pp.  i.  ii.  iii. 

With  the  theory,  by  which  the  writer  accounts  for  this  sujppic^ed 
contrast,  we  shall  have  little  direct  concern ;  it  is  ingenioi^jij^btit 
sometimes  founded  on  insufficient  premises,  as  ipa^  by  in^MM>jr9^ 
in  the  concluding  seutQqfces  of  the  extract  just  made;  ^Jmiiw^^ 
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dui  scarcely  account  for  this  flattering  display  of  the  virtues  of  our 
female  ancestors  in  the  fourth  degree^  and  which  we  fear  is  far  too 
edifying  to  be  applicable  to  any  period  since  the  happy  days  *  when 
Bertha  span,'  save  by  supposing  it*  to  be  penned  in  some  old 

iiicture  gallery.  Surrounded  by  the  effigies  of  his  gr^at-great  grand- 
athers  and  grandmothers,  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas  deluded 
him  into  the  belief,  that  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
originals  of  the  paintings,  were  fettered  and  protected  by  their  un* 
wieldy  dresses.  The  fair  one's  heart,  he  fancied,  must  have  been 
unassailable  beneath  a  panoply  of  whalebone;  and  nothing  less 
serious  than  a  charge  to  the  jury,  or  the  clergy,  could  be  matured 
beneath  the  venerable  curls  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig.  Had  he 
walked  into  his  library,  and  refreshed  his  memory  by  referring  to  the 
portraits  of  this  hooped  and  buckramed  generation,  which  speak  in 
the  pages  of  their  contemporaries,  he  would  have  found  that  he  had 
been  canonizing  the  departed  without  listening  to  the  devil's  advo- 
cate: and  that  even  the  cross-stitch  and  tent-stitch  which  gave 
birth  to  so  many 

^  Lapdogs  and  lambkins  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beaks,' 

were  as  little  able  to  banish  the  original  sin  of  coquetry,  as  the 
'  oils  and  ochres,  and  th^e  thousand  stains'  of  the  more  tasteful  em* 
ployment  which  he  assigns  to  our  present  race  of  tormentors. 
He  then  continues, 

*  To  state  fully  the  circumstances  by  which  the  opposite  character 
of  the  manners  and  literature  of  these  different  periods  seems  to  have 
been  produced,  woYild  require  more  room  than  the  limits  of  a  preface 
•iorcL  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  peculiar  events 
in  Qur  civil  history,^ when  opposition  to  the  rigid  austerities  of  puritanism 
finreed  out^  from  the  courtly  party,  a  more  abundant  licentiousness  of 
giuety  than  would  have  been  otherwise  evolved;  and  when,  with  little 
virtue  and  not  much  profound  statesmanship  round  the  most  profligate 
«f  our  sovereigns,  there  w|is  always  "  a  ring  of  witty  courtiers  round 
Aeir  witty  king." 

*  Other  courts  brought  more  severity  of  manners.  But  the  powerful 
diwection,  which  had  been  given  to  genius,  did  not  admit  of  so  rapid  a 

eiwii^r The  gravity  of  the  court  of  William  was  a 

pMMlf&l  Check  to  the  frivolous  licentiousness  that  had  flowed  from  the 
court  of  ChaHet:  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  influence  of  the  wits  of 
^Jhades"  on  the  wit  that  was  to  render  illustrious  the  succeeding  reign. 

But  it  is  still  more  to  circumstances,  that  must  be 

tjke  lame  in  every  country  in  which  education  is  extensively  diffused, 
and  the  various  ranks  of  educated  society  mingle  with  each  other,  that 
I  would  ascribe  the  contrast  at  present  so  remarkable.  When  the  ad- 
wHage  of  refined  instruction  is  limited  to  an  aristocracy,  elegance  of 
iMonats  will  be  confined,  or  nearly  confined,  within  the  same  little 

voL«xn.  Ko.xxni.  i*  sphere. 
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spherf.  T«  powtu  tb«  time  of  tbat  lockty  is  to  be  iii  some  autuqi» 
dUtingfiiihei;  (o  acquire  it  ia  an  object  of  proad  desire:— and  the  pa(l^ 
who  it  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  all  men,  will  be  the  q^uickest  tp. 
feol  that  peculiar  ambition.  He  will  wish  to  shew  that  he  is  a  gre^/ 
master  ofhis  art,  and  to  shew  also  that  he  is  a  gentleman;  and  wbiiii' 
the  influence  of  this  wish  prevails  it  is  not  wonderftil,  that  there  sfaodHI^' 
appear  Some  exquisite  pieces  of  light  and  brilliant  funey,  togetfaet  piO— 
bably  with  myriads  of  such  verse*,  as  were  thrown  off,  witb«Mt  tfae  trt*l*';. 
ble  t>f  thinking,  by  "  the  mob  of  ^ntlemen  who  wrote  with  eaaeJ''—''. 
pp.JR — vii,  ■.,!,■ 

*  Be  the  caaae  what  it  may,  however,  the  fact  is  certain — that  tli4i 
light  and  playful  &ncy,  which  amused  the  gravity  of  cur  great-greaj^- 
grandfathers,  is  now  but  little  visible  in  the  poetry  of  their  gayer  grandf 
children.  Even  our  satire,  partaking  of  the  sel^ness  of  our  serious 
passions,  is  only  for  the  leaders  or  fotlawers  of  a  poli^col  party;  and^ 
beyond  tbe  compass  of  an  epigram  or  an  epilogue,  a  song  or  a  parody,' 
it  seems  to  us  scarcely  conceivable,  that  there  ^ould  be  any  reladm  tif 
verse  and  smiles,' — pp.  viii,  ix. 

Ijke  other  travellerB,  the  rapidity  of  our  authpr^s  moTemenfi^ 
has  led  liim  to  adupt  maiiy  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  tm 
country  which  be  would  have  altered  baa  be  retraced  bis  route<' 
His  '  Pisgah  sight'  of  manners  and  poetry  appears  to  comai^cc^' 
about  tbe  reign  of  Charles  die  Second,  and  to  close  with  l^at'^ 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  :  a  nearer  esamination  of  society  under  <fir 
former  may  lead  us  to  form  a  more  favourable  opinion  tff  Nt' 
maturitjr.  ' 

Tbe  rdgn  of  die  <  Saints'  bad  little  influence  on  -Qie'f^^aetiX.' 
character  of  tbe  nati<»i.  The  Puritans  cmly  formed  the  g^rri^ti'; 
and  after  die  drum  bad  beat  tbe  rounds,  and  the  gates  w^^re 
closed,  die  townsmen  tried  to  forget  tbe  reqnisitii^is  and  comribii- 
dons  of  the  day,  and  passed  their  time  witbin  doors  much  iir  Hk 
same  manner  as  if  the  ramparts  were  unoccupitfd.  Evenuntf^r 
the  first  James  and  bis  successors,  so  far  from  '  refined  instiiictibn' 
BBd  elegance  '  of  mantters' beii.g  confined  to  the  loftj  bails  oi  Jftik 
Reeia,  or  at  best  within  tbe  limits  of  the '  Board  of  Green  Clotli/te' 
briiliaDt  atmosphere  of  the  court  forced  its  way  into  the  glooi^' 
recesses  and  narrow  streeU  of  tbe  city,  and  pervaded,  pertii^ 
tainted,  the  pure  air  breathed  by  tbe  lesser  gentry,  connected  by  m^ 
lies  of  blood  with  the  titled  branch  of  tbe  aristrocracy,  and;  by  bAVK 
tual  intercoui'se  and  friendship  with  the  bui^ess  and  llie  jeinntiB';"*' 

The  refinements,  such  as  they  were,  which  then  distinguished'  tR^ 
aristocracy  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  letters,  fVom  the  herd,  w6rd;>,di£.' 
senunated  throughout  the  country  by  many  powerful  causes  \ 
have  long  ceased  to  act.  The  great  proviucial  towns' enJQ' 
nore  decided  influence  than  umler  the  present  state  ditf 
IrfNidim^  althouf^  it  has  always  been  tbe  head  and  b^art  6 
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kingdom,  Tirtsnot  so  exclusively  the  seat  of  the  governing  powers. 
a9-in  more  recent  times*  Even  the  minor  state  and  dignity  of  the 
pvesident  wad  council  of  Wales  threw  some  degree  of  splendour  on 
tke  adjoining  district.  The  progresses  of  the  monarch  were  more 
cordial  and  permanent  than  the  royal  visits  of  modern  days ;  and 
tbt  tenanta  of  St.  Stephen  had  hardly  fixed  themselves  in  thejr 
pvesent  domicile.  Neither  did  the  commercial  preponderance  of 
the  metrofiolis  throw  the  traffic  of  the  ou(-ports^  when  singly  conr* 
sidsred,  into  comparative  insignificance.  Trade,  as  has  been  ofteft 
6bBerredy  is  slow  in  quitting  her  old  haunts,  and  her  good  or  evil 
attttidants  were  brought  nearer  to  the  doors  of  the  unmercantile 
classes* 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  and  die  Netherlands  resorted  as  of 
old  to  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  spirited  youth  found  a 
ready  conveyance  from  the  moated  mansion  of  his  foi^fathers  to 
the  camp  of  the  Austrian  emperor;  from  which  he  returned  with  as 
mai^y  limbt  as  had  escaped  the  culverine  and  the  sabre,  honoured 
wi)d^  a  black  eagle  in  his  escutcheon,  and  embued  with  the  romantic 
hrayery  and  fancifiil  gallantry,  which  characterised  the  soldiers  of 
fortune  formed  in  that  school  of  chivalrous  enterprise.  Spain  stiU 
audp  her  consignment^,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  western  ports. 
'Qil^re.i^  hardly  a  family  in  Wales,  the  Marches,  or  the  west 
cmntry^ .  that  cannot  show  a  Spanish  merchant  in  its  pedigree. 
This  intercourse  kept  alive  the  partiality  for  the  luxurious  habits 
i^d.^f^tificial  literature  of  the  south  which  had  been  fostered  by 
fopi^c  political  connexions:  and  the  same  vessels  that  were 
hef^y  laden  with  more  useful  wares,  found  room  for  a  bale  or 
tWp!  of  &e  newest  collections  of  '  solidades'  Snd  sonnets,  and 
\Ofimf  comedias,'  together  with  a  due  assortment  of  pastilles 
;iiocoIate. 
J?9,jLondon,  and  indeed  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  Mediter- 
c^ll^ii'  trade  in  general  was  productive  of  advantages  not  to  be 
id Jp.the  channels  of  commercial  adventure  which  have  sup- 
^^fj^it.'  Venice  or  Naples  sent  the  merchant  to  his  home, 
yfjjij^ied  with  their  language  and  '  humanities,'  and  a  little  tinged 
,^«f^  licentiousness.  But  at  all  events,  Donna  Olimpia  must 
JffA  Xf^lK^d  somewhat  better  manners  in  an  admirer  than 
.  nisbeba.  In  short  we  must  not  undervalue  the  acquirements  of 
the  ^Id  English  gentleman  on  account  of  his  profound  admiration  of 
m^.  political  wisdom  of  the  magnificent  Signory  and  the  Grand 
Tw^jr  -^^d  if  the  '  refinement'  of  society  is  to  be  estimated  by 
Jj^rrooMi  scenes,  which  stern  morality  may  think  it  proper  to  cen* 
s^^  the  antagonists  of  waltzing  may  strike  the  balance  of  iniquity 
M^w^en  jdiiii  Qerman  importation  and  the  home-spun  provocative 
•f ,  ^ Jio^n  ^underimi,  or  the  cushion  dance.' 

L2  If, 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  moFe  general  '  refinement'  waS 
less  of  8ol)er  gravity  amongst  onr  ancestors  in  the  foregoing  period^ 
vre  think  on  the  oUier,  that  the  general  cast  of  their  (>oetry.\va9ii^ 
the  ^  levity^  which  tlie  author  has  ascribed  to  it.  The  musey  it'kl' 
true,  woidd  sometimes  dwell  on  a  luscious  description,  and  sn^ilef 
at  a  dottbte  meaning,  when  it  would  have  beseemed  her  bettef  tar 
have  blushed,  and  looked  down :  but  thes^  were  only  her  nf^uardtJd 
moments.  His  quotations  apply  to  times  when  the  sumnritar  of 
Pai^assus  were  ^'et  gilded  by  the  parting  beams  of  the  great  luflEU^ 
navies.  The  extravagant  wit  and  the  refined  trifling  of  die  ItaliiHiil 
had  alloyed  the  racy  versification  of  the  preceding  gederAttMir 
bnt  the  features  which  attested  the  descent  of  the  '  lighter  poeO^ 
from  a  purer  stem  were  not  yet  wholly  obliterated.  Afterw^frdj^ 
indeM;  Voiture  and  St.  Evremond  succeeded  in  tempting^  soine  of 
our  English  wits  to  throw  off  the  obedience  which  was  due  to  thdlt 
natural  liege  lords,  and  to  assume  the  uniform  of  the  ^nemy^  Yet 
sententious  melancholy  and  devotional  feeling,  inclining-  eithepito 
Calholic  mysticism  or  scriptural  simplicity,  according  to  the  tenfels 
attd  polities  of  the  writers,  obtained  more  than  an  equal  share  ^ 
Mention.  .  llie  hand  that  had  just  been  employed  in  '  doii^' -& 


David.  As  we  approach  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  and  tfie 
factious,  but  glorious,  rdgn  with  which  our  author's .  re^r^^pept^if 
qlosed,  we  shall  find  that  satire  had  neaily  effected  the j^aiusbmeot 
of  every  milder  vein,  and  that  species  of  satire  too,  wjiiiob  ^  partakt 
ing  of  die  selfishness  of  our  serious  passions  was  only  for  the  leadttt 
or  followers  of  a  popular  party.'  Garret^born  satires  iii>veigh<iel 
against  the  king  and  the  cabinet  in  high  sounding  heroics^  ^'-ve!^ 
old-English  rumbling  verses'  as  the  Moniteui*  entitled  a  Jdckl^ 
effusion  against  the  *  Corsican,'  intercepted  on  board  the  .{id^iiial 
Aplin.  Political  litanies,  praying  for  delivery  from  Popish  (re^^cmft 
and  packed  juries,  were  made  to  the  tune  of  *  Cock  LorrellJ,' JAfl4 
while  the  ^  famous  new  song'  of  ^Ho!  brother  Teague,  (io^faA^ 
de  decree,'  a3sisted  the  whigs  in  the  establishment  of  libert)^  -a\ 
partizans  of  passive  obedience  made  a  fruitless  effort  tocouoiteMot 
the  effect  by  another  ^  famous  new  song'  upon  Van  Dunk  aadifte 
Hogen  Mogens.  ^'h^ 

Perhaps  the  annals  of  poetry  do  not  furnish  an  instan(:e  of  a  fii(h^ 
general  enlistment  of  the  muses  under  the  banners  of  party^^ipc^ 
tainly  none  when  satire  became  more  coarse,  personal,  antl  malig- 
nant. Whether  the  gall  flowed  from  a  pen  of  lead  oi*  gqldi^  itVvw 
equally  undiluted.  The  denizens  of  Grub-;street .  ecmiloy^ '^t 
scourge  with  the  vulgar  ferocity  of  a  parish  beadle :  JDryden  and 

Pope 
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Pope  wielded  the  imperial  knout  of  the  Czar  Peter^  and  the  suf- 
fefers  had  ooly  the  consolation  that  they  were  flogged  by  uo  cominoQ 
hands.  iVnd  whatever  claims  our  *  great-great  grandfathers'  ui^y 
h^ve  to  light  and  playful  ^  fancy/  it  may  be  very  safely  main- 
tailed  that  '  beyond  the  compass  of  an  epigram  or  an  epuogue,|  a 
aong  or  a  parody,'  diey  had  little  anxiety  to  display  it  by  cviuqii^ 
^labe  j^L»Xion  of  verses  and  smiles/  n,- 

The  author  next  advances  to  his  remarks  upon  our  fnodefii 
scboql  of  poetry,  which  was  founded  about  the  time  of  the  ^v^di 
^xplution.  The  synchronism  is  not  unworthy  of  attentipn.  Tl)e 
empire  of  Gallic  criticism  finally  expired  when  die  crowni  yiv^^,  tqrJji 
from  the  brows  of  the  race  under  whose  auspices  it  had  beon  raise<jL^; 
And  cordially  as  we  hail  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  we  dc^prc;^ 
cate  the  planting  of  the  smallest  slip  of  the  trimmed. eveiirree^s. of 
ihc^  academy,  beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  their  dominioi^s^   * 

^^^  In  this  almost  exclusive  reign  of  the  graver  Muses^  two  styles,^ of  a 
idry' different  kind,  have  absorbed  and  divided  the  general  admiratioa 
rrUnt  b&Uad  ttyU  and  the  serious  desaipttve.  Of  these  the  most  popu- 
\f^  i^,  nirithout  all  question,  the  ballad  style. — I  use  the  pbrase/witli^ui^ 
goesM^ng  in  the  Blightest  degree  to  depreciate^  by  an  humble  name/coia- 
c^rtiqn^  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  highest  merit,  \vhat(;ver  be 
le  denomination  employed  to  include  them — and  merely  to  express 
^t/sort  (2jf  mannery  which  was  formerly  considered  as  peculiar  to  short 
oaiitic  narratives  in  verse. 
^^^  ThVtt  thiistyle  has  many  excellences  cannot  be  denied — and  exce!- 
i^nce»  Which  are  perhaps  of  greater  value  in  the  long  complicated  stoty 
df  nuldem  poetic  romance,  than  in  the  short  and  simple  pieces  to  which 
ttlavas* formerly  confined.  By  its  abruptness,  it  enables  the  poet  to  pre* 
Hart  his  pictures  more  vividly;  since  it  frees  him  from  all  the  forms  of 
fifiltl[:^f)id  ceremonious  transition,  which  often,  in  the  regular  Epic,  pre- 
j^e  the.re^^der  so  fully  for  what  is  about  to  be  presented  to  him,  that 
thg^if;ture  itself  is  in  a  great  measure  anticipated,  and,  however  new^ 
teems  scarpefy  to  have  the  charm  of  novelty.' 

***  *'Tf' the^poet,  in  adopting  the  style  of  our  ancient  minstrels,  profit  by 
jA^^iicensed  aJ)ruptness,  he  profits  no  less,  in  the  additional  force  of 
V^ining  ieality,  which  he  is  enabled  to  give  to  his  descriptions,  by  a 
^viteg6  of  an  opposite  kind;  the  privilege  of  almost  unbounded 
'mfnut^neiS'of  detail.  Whole  armies  may  be  made  to  parade  before  us, 
imh'aU  their  caparisons,  and  weapons  of  death  or  defence:  and,  from 
Hlie  ^ieather  or  the  horse-hair,  that  dances  on  the  crest,  to  the  ponderous 
fipur  on  the  heel,  every  piece  of  every  species  of  accoutrement  may  be 
^^^iji^^d*  with  the  technical  fidelity  of  a  didactic  armourer  or  a  con- 
trpversial  antiquarian/ 

:*  In  a  work  constructed  on  a  different  model,  so  cumbrous  a  detail 

%6uld  indeed  be  rejected,  with  instant  dislike,  as  implying  too  little  of 

'hikt  selection,  which  we  require  in  the  pictures  of  an  artist,  who  sets 

?<mt  witi  tl^e  assumption  of  a  character  of  high  finish : — and  this  con- 

•        •        '  *  l3  stant 
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stant  accompanying  impression  of  want  of  taste  in  the  poet  wo\il(l 
deprive  his  minotcness  of  the  effect,  which  otbenrice  it  might  have 
succeeded  in  producing.  In  liie  ballad,  however,  no  such  counteracting; 
impression  exists,  to  check  the  spontcineous  feelings.  The  minuteness 
is  coniidereri  as  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  species  of  composition. 
It  is  what  we  expected ;  and  therefore,  since  it  dues  not  bring  the  author 
bimself  beforeusas  a  deltnquent,it  allows  us  toreceive  quietly  the  image)!, 
which  he  presents  to  us  with  a  distinct  particularity,  that  malies  thcin 
Jelt  as  real  and  almost  familiar.' — p.  ix — xiii. 

Some  degree  of  mental  labour  is  necessaty  before  the  writer^ 
generalizations  can  be  condensed  into  a  visible  shape.  In  tnidi 
we  must  confess  that  under  the  descriptions  of  poetx  who  '  whisk 
iheir  readers  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Holy  Land;'  and  who 
-admit  all  sorts  of  '  harsh  and  feeble  lines'  and  discordant  descrip- 
tions in  consequence  of  their  reliance  that  the  rentembrance  of  the 
'  Norfolk  Tragedy,'  or  '  Chevy  Chace,'  or  any  other  '  fierce  anJ 
doleful  ditty,'  will  make  their  imperfections  pass  '  current'  amonjpt 
thm  readers,  we  have  not  kteen  able  to  recognize  any  of  our 
acquaintance.  And,  as  more  or  less  of  the  same  kind  of  vague 
reprehension  is  visible  throughout,  one  might  almost  have  doubted 
whether  his  critical  cannons  were  intended  to  bear  upon  any,  real 
object,  or  whether  they  were  not  ^^hoIly  directed  against  a  kv)d 
of  visional^  giant  conjured  up  by  bis  own  fancy.  In  the  saq^e 
manner  liis  zeal  to  direct  the  public  attention  '  to  a  province  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  been  unworthily  neglected,'  may  pei;haps 
bqve  occasioned  him  to  overlook  the  extent  and  chorography  of  the 
provinces  which  have  been  cidtivated.  According  to  his  broad 
and  general  claBsitication  the  one  of  the  '  two  styles  which  hayc 
absorbed  and  divided  the  general  admiration'  ought  to  have  been 
considered  as  including  all  the  compositions,  p^ulaking  more  Or 
less  of  the  character  of  the  epopee,  which  iimv,  rtilhoiit  much 
impropriety,  be  denominated  modern  poetical  luniance^,  although 
their  parents  possess  no  other  bond  of  imity,  than  the  rejection 
of  the  conventional  fetters  which  encumbered  their  predecesspi^. 
Yet  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  the  cautious  obscurity  jifpa 
criticisms,  Mr.  Scott,  and  perhaps  the  single  imitator  wlib  baa 
caught  his  strain,  are  the  only  '  poets  of  genius'  to  w  honi  they  seem 
to  be  applied,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which  Indu'ceil 
him  lo  spare  or  overlook  their  contemporaries.  .    .      . 

We  ^all  say  a  few  words  below  ou  the  '  licensed  fatjilit^^*  of 
this  '  ballad  style.'  As  to  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  failings,, ^wenilly 
coincide  in  our  author's  animadversions,  at  the  same  ^me  that  We 
dissent  from  the  imputed  cause.  ^  '^ 

'  The  great  and  certain  evil  of  the  itylc  is  the  facility  of  pm^^g, Cur- 
rent imperfections,  which,  in  any  other  spjecies  of  cprnptaitjo;^  j)«  jrguld 
be  under  the  necessity  of  correcting.' 

'The 
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^  Tbe  most  useful  of  all  l€||i9QQ3»  which,  a  poet,  or  a  writer  .of  j^y 
kind^  can  receive  are  those  which  he  ^lerivi^  from  l^s  own  niind»  fl>uri^ 
the  process  of  steadily  correcting  what  is  imperfect.  Everv  fault*  w)iica 
is  thus  removed,  prevents  many  faults  of  luture  compositipn:  and  Jhf^ 
who  too  readily  allows  a  blemish  to  remain,  in  the  confidence,  of  itjs. 
being  overlooked,  is  not  merely  deprived  of  the  benefit  o!  this  saljatary 
self-correction,  but  will  learn  to  become  gradually  more  and  more  s^tt* 
indalgent.  It  is  not  in  the  exorcism  of  vices  of  style,  as  in  exorcisi^ 
of  a  different  kind,  in  which  the  banishment  of  a  single  devil  might  bie 
Uie. introduction  of  many  worse.  But,  if  one  fault,  of  which  an  autjior 
18  conscious,  be  suffered  to  retain  its  place,  a  whole  legion  Will  &o6n  be 
ilkere ;  and  the  end  of  that  man  will  be  worse  ttmn  bis  begmnfiij^^ 
Ws  works  will  be  less  esteemed,  because  they  will  truly  be  lesS^ort% 
'i»P  6steem/ — pp.  xxi — xxii. 

Of  Mr.  Scott's  negligence  enoii^h  and  more  than  enough  has 
iieen  said  on  other  occasions.  And  we  consider  it  as  pteculiigrty 
unfortunate,  that,  whilst  he  has  so  far  listened  to  peevish  and  faiti- 
dR>us  criticism,  as  to  degrade  his  rich  and  florid  architecture  iiito  ^ 
kmd  irf  Battey-Langley  Gothic,  he  ha^  refused  to  attend  to  tliat 
irn^dly  counsel  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  remove  tHo^'je 
Infects  which  will  ever  remind  posterity,  that  (he  last  minstrel/ as 
.welf  b'h  the^rst^  occasionally  nodded.  With  all  our  partiality  for 
m r.  Scott  we  shall  treat  him,  in  one  respect,  with  much  less  coiif- 
^%sy  thain  oiir  author,  and  avow  without  scruple  that  the  'great 
^arid  cefeiti  evils' '  which,'  as  he  thinks,  *  must  render  the  popularity 
UtijbB^  style  an  object  of  regret  to  the  philosophical  critic,'  mighty 
^not'udfaMy>  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  *  poet  of  genius'  himself, 
^  Ib^g  Jpis  that  /  poet,'  by  abusing  die  facility  and  invention  with 
^^tiicliiie  is  gifted,  would  have  the  public  to  consider  his  poems  as 
periodi^iil  publications. 

,    1t1i4  assel*ti6n  that  Mr.  Scott  has  adopted  either  '  the  style  of 

«!ur  ai^iekit  minstreb,'  or  the  *  dull,  and  tame,  and  stiff,  and  quaint 

€)icb^^  '  of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  is  about  as  correct  as  it  would 

^laeib' state,  that  he  had  adopted  the  Norman  court  hand  of  tlie 

mi^^<^tipts  of  the  fonher^  or  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  streeits 

^m  Edinburgh,  e<|uipped  in  the  costume  and  bearing  the  insignia 

'of  tHi^  ireciterk  of  the  latter — a  tawny  coat  and  a  fiddle.     But  had 

!%iisliftttatibii  of  the  smcient  metrical  romanice  been  ever  so  servile, 

uTs'^ubtfHii^e  iHat  he  would  have  learnt  to  free  himself  from  all 

.'  the  forms.of  slov^  and  ceremonious  transition.'    The  prevailing 

l^ect  in't9h6se:f^oem    is  the  rigid  unbending  ceremony  v6th  which 

"each  succeetfirig  eventf  Is  ushered  in.     The  *  ballad'  is  as  guiltless 

^ui  encoui*agingllini  in  the  minuteness  of  his  ^aphic  .pictures,  which 

our  author  states  to  be  in  perfect -congruity' wim  that  species  of 

'66mposttioti.  .  'Wiereiva^  iio  room  for  this  in  a  species  of  compo- 

'  silibn  whose  xbarkcteriBtic  b  actidn,  and  not  description ;  and  where 

L  4  the 
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the  itnageiy  is  brought  out  by  bold  and  massy  oppoution  of  li^t 
and  shade^  and  not  by  laboured  accuracy  of  outline. 
..iWe  are  then  toldy 

'  that  the  ballad  style  derives  much  of  its  powerful  impression  from  its 
association!  with  the  feelings  of  early  years  in  the  romantic  literature 
and*  traditionary  lore  of  the  nursery.    Of  that  little  circle  of  erudition 
tales o{ wonders  formed  the  principal  part;  and  even  the  faintest  and  most 
shadowy  reminiscences  of  these,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  attended 
vrkh  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  view  a  scene  that  ro- . 
cfills  to  us  the  distant  time  of  our  youth/ — p.  xiv.  *  But  how  many  ofilsi 
peculiar  ibrms  that,  in  themselves,  have  no  beauty,  and  would  beticj-. 
garded  as  insufferably  dull  and  tame  or  stiff  and  quaint,  are  cousecra^^, 
to  us  onfy  by  the  remembrance  of  similar  phrases  in  the  early  legend^  p 
our  youth:  and  where  that  elevating  influence  has  never  been  felt^qr. 
hasc^jased  to  be  felt,  must  appear  in  their  genuine  awkwardness 'or 
mesMness.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  such  a  case,  a  fbrdi^fiiir 
vAkO  knows  our  language  well,  but  has  studied  it  only  in  our  best  WfjVfe^' 
'Will  often  ascribe  to  the  imitlitor  what  was  meagre  poverty  of  phrase 
oi^ly  i^  the  sorry  rhymings  which  he  imitated.    Nor  is  it  quite 'Certlik^' 
tb^t.eyen  in  our  own  country  the  early  associations^  which  now^cdrifaFi 
dignity  pn.  the  occasionally  harsh  or  prosaic  phraseology  of  the  baUadi. 
are  likqjy  to  subsist  as  long,  as  that  perpetuity  of  reverence  which  evefjr 
poet  miist  wish,  for  all  the  forms  and  phrases  of  his  own  works.' — :p..2^^ 

'\(Iere  y^e  again  tjiink  that  our  author  is  slightly  affected  b^a  kind 
of  niental  JFerrk^rism ;   and  that,  as  in  the  cases  collected  by  thft' 
doctor^  he  has  mistaken  the  confused  and  broken  impressions  whiohv 
flit  before  his  mind's  eye^  for  realities.    As  far  as  our  nursery  re* « 
collections  extend,  Mr.  Scott  must  be  honourably  acquitted  of  bav* 
ing  conferred  any  factitious  dignity  on  his  poems,  by  availing  himflelf 
of  the  povi^erful  associations  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  which  would 
have  been  best  excited  by  melodies  of  another  class. 

^  Stay,  stay,  the  nurse  is  waked,  the  childe  doth  crie. 
No  song  so  ancient  is,  as  Lulla-bye.' 

and  )julla4>ye,  with  some  sl^[bt  variations  in  the  reading,  alwv^' 
maintained  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  Bye  baby  bumpirin  ino  - 
shared  the  task 'of  ^  lulling  the  infimt  to  slumbers,' — and  the  itn' 
mantic  lay  of  Jack  and  Jill  occasionally  succeeded  in  ^  suspending 
the  sport '  of  a  mischievous  urchin.  These  were  generally  warbled 
by  the  older  matrons ;  whilst  the  younger  nymphs  of  the  pap-boat 
sometimes  deviated  into  fragments  of  Jemmy's  the  Lad  for  me. 
We  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  gay  confusion  of  our  author's  ideas, 
who  warns  the  poet  to  beware  of  the  '  ballad '  because  the  ghost 
and  goblin  may  possibly  be  miknown  to  the  *  baby  philosophers,' 
who  may  hereafter  be  *  taught  to  lisp  and  prattle  about  experiments 
and  propositions  around  the  very  fire  where  their  predecessors 
laughed  or  trembled  at  the  tale  of  the  merry  &y  or  cruel  genie  :'-r- 

if, 
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if,  as  we  i»elieve,  we  have  given  a  tolerably  correct  spcKsimea 
of  the  *  rhymings  consecrated '  as  the  ^  awakeners  of  emotions  of 
early  years/  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ^  associations'  which 
OQce  '  conferred  dignity  on  the  occasional  harsh  or  prosaic  phra* 
seology  of  the  ballad/  were  already  disjoined  from  *  its  peculiar 
forms '  when  Mr,  Scott's  readers  were  yet  in  long-clotlies.  Tlie 
'  fierce  and  doleful  ditties'  of  Johnson  and  t)eloney  had  even  then 
become  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  plodding  antiquaries :  and  if 
a  reprint  of  Cat's  Skin^  or  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor^  still 
hung  against  an  old  wall,  or  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  of 
some  itinerant  Autolycus,  it  was  not  once  in  an  age  that  these  ve*- 
nerable  relics  found  a  chantress. 

Our  author  has  not  clearly  disclosed  the  standard  by  which  be 
estimates  poetic  excellence,  for,  although  ht  censures  explicitly 
eooE^b,  he  praises  only  by  implication  :  we  are  therefore  unqua^ 
lified  to  meet  him  on  the  supposed  injuries  which  both  the  poet 
and  the  readers  sustain,  in  consequence  of  the  *  licensed  facilities ' 
otiibe  ballad  style,  assuming  for  the  nonce  that  Mr.  Scott  has  really 
profited  by  them.  Some  of  his  doctrines,  however,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  which  he  has  clearly  enounced,  he  has  contradicted 
in  practice  with  equal  perspicuity.  After  shewiog  the  impropriety 
of  relying  upon  associations  which  are  likely  to  interest  as  long,  as 
that  ^  perpetuity  of  reverence  which  every  poet  must  wish  for  all 
the  terms  and  phrases  of  his  own  works/  he  describes  his  work  as 
addressed  to  a  ^  small  circle/  and  requiring  in  those  whom  it  ad* 
dresses,  a  qualification  which  we  fear  will  be  rather  singular  an 
imndred  years  hence,  when  we  trust  it  will  not  be  wholly  forgotten ; 
'  a  knowledge  of  the  tone  of  that  society  from  which  its  heroes  and 
heroines  are  drawn.'  And  he  who  inveighs  ex  cathedr^  against  all 
Mocal  and  temporary  and  accidental  associations,'  and  especially 
those  arising,  fropi  any  remembrance  of  the  ^  tale  of  the  merry  fay, 
or  cruel  genie,'  has  violated  his  most  solemn  precepts  in  the  follow- 
iiigi:!a?4)uisitQ4)a8S£^e,  which  w^  venture  to  assure  him  will  not  lose 
its  ligttQr^  with  posterity,  even  though  Mother  Bunch  and  Mother 
Gqosc^:  should  both  be  banished  from  the  nursery  by  Dr.  ilutton 
EQji  Si|r.  Qmnphry  Davy. 

■  '-■'■'■  '^j* -Ttite  of  my  nursery !  shall  that  still  lov'd  spot, 
\  .   \..  That  window  comer,  ever  be  forgot, 

.  ..Where  thro'  the  woodbine  when  with  upward  ray 
(jriej^m'4  the  l^t  shadow  of  departing  day, 
.  Still  4id  I  sit,  and  with  unwearied  eye, 
Jteaci  while  I  wep^,  and  scarcely  paused  to  sigh ! 
tn  that  gjay  ^c^wer,  with  fairy  fictions  stored, 
wfien'soiTij^  new  tale  was  added  to  my  hoard, 
While  o^er  each  page,  my  eager  glance  was  flung, 
*     T\vas  hxi  to  learn  what  female  rate  was  sung ; 

If 
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If  no  sad  maid  the  castle  tkut  from  li^t^ 
I  heeded  not  the  giant  and  the  knight. 

*  Sweet  Cinderella,  even  before  the  bail. 
How  did  I  love  thee, — ashes,  ragi,  and  all ! 
What  bliss  I  deeraM  it  to  have  stood  beside. 
On  every  virgin  when  thy  shoe  was  tried ! 
How  long'd  to  see  thy  shape  the  slipper  suit ! 

But,  dearer  than  the  slipper,  lov*d  the  foot.* — pp."  11,  12-    ' 

As  we  have  now  fairly  entered  upon  our  author's  verses,  we  sbaU 
pot  return  to  the  less  grateful  task  of  analyzing  the  remainder  M 
tbe  preface;  we  sbaU  merely  observe,  that  Sie  inefficacy  of  dni 
antidote  which  he  proposes  against  the  prosaic  tendency  of  ^  ifai^ 
serious  descriptive  style '  which  '  accustoms  ua  to  look  <m  nyui  as 
man,  on  nature  as  nature,  with  more  vividness  but  almost  with  the 
.exact  truth  of  prose/  p.  xxxix.  will  be  best  evinced  by  advesbBg 
to  its  effects  in  the  poem.  

'  The  character  in  which  the  poet  professes  to  speak,  ia  d|at  of 
the  poet  of  woman — he  is  supposed  to  be  addressuig  womaa  a^ 
woman  only,  and  addressing  her  *  on  adventures  of  which  ^dlMBj^ 
the  heroine,  and  on  charms  and  graces,  which  it  is  the  wb/ole^w* 
lory  of  her  beauty  to  have  exercised  with  failure  CdC  success/i.-  ,|)^ 
have  already  seen  that  the  gaunt  warriors  of  chivalry,  have  >SQ9^pd 
Jbim  from  the  portal ;  he  saddens  at  the  awful  frown  of  the  sister  ipHp^ 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  kinder  power, '     -  -      ,    M«-iy>-3' 

*  Poet  OF  Woman, — for  that  proudest  name  »'  '».if7»«» 
1  leave  the  contest  of  all  meaner  fame.  -..->';  li^-'trltifrt 
Let  man,  the  niggard  of  a  chill  renown^ .  ;.  vitv-^  ir^C 
For  fools  who  court  it,  save  his  laurel  crown j  .^j^j  » ,„^», 
Unworthy  he  of  rapture,  who  would  pay  .  ^^  \ry^  »-»ob 
One  leaf  of  myrtle  for  whole  wreaths  of  bay/7-p.  o.         . 

The  difficulty  of  delineating  the  most  uiikersal  of  odkipanfieBri^ 

-the  love  of  woman-kind,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  reflsdili^ib 

. seldom  die  poetry. of  which  it  is  the^Aeme  can 'bercud'urritb^ 

tience  or  pleasure.     When  the  poet  is,  or  wishes  toffqpfMfiesib 

»eame8t,  he  will  frequently  fall  into  the  opposite  6rrafrs3D£  aiQEVKl- 

ing  into  unintelligible  raptures,  or  sinking  into  gross « amab j|qpohi«. 

sensuality  ;   when  be  trifles  with  his  obJ6ct>  be  wilLspatklean  bold 

conceits,  or  degenerate  intoi^ere  whiue  and  8ing4«oBgiio::Axiflslle 

professed  laitreats  of  Cytherea  ha:ve  seUom  uniteii  dild  ]iis|nralinii 

which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  poet,  with  si^cient[  discretion 

to  restrain  them  from  abusing  it.  . ,     ,      ) 

Our  author  has  made  good  bis  claim  to  tJiae  title  w^ch  he  has 
assumed,  with  a  singular  depee  of  happiness  and  origilfiility.     Al- 
though unwilliT^  to  indulge  m  any  of  those  piatonic  'drehlns,  which 
teach  that  the  frail  frame  in  which  beatity  is  embddied/^  is  beneath 
/        '  the 
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the  notice  of  a  true  lo^er ;  his  pas«ioii  in  but  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  voli:^tuousnes8  in  Hs  nascent  state,  when  the  admirer  begins 
to  find  that  the  cDiiteinf>hition  of  his  lady's  eyfebrowis  not  quite  sub- 
stantial enough  to  satisfy  his  longtng.  Had  tbe  passion  tiow  been 
pourtrayed  in  relation  to  a  single  object,  although  the  h^art  might 
have  had  little,  or  no  concern  m  the  businesfs,  yet  it^  accompani- 
ments, hope  and  auxiety,  would  h^ve  given  it  a  character  bordering 
on  the  serious  affections,  and  it  would  not  be  consonant  to  our  au- 
thorns  plan  to  have  placed  it  in  this  point  of  view.  He  ha6  there- 
fore transferred  it  to  the  sex  itself,  at  the  same  time  intermixing  so 
much  individuality,  as  to  indicate  that  he  is  really  embodying  the 
sensations  that  have  or  miiay.have  been  excited  by  some  fair  one.  It 
is  thie  gallantry  of  the  *  ancien  regime,'  without  its  hoHowness  and 
profligacy,  and  yet  glonvkig  with  more  desire ;  for  it  is  the  eot^ 
quest  itself  that  de  covets,  and  not  the  empty  glory  of  being  the 
conqueror.  ^ 

The  playful  elegance  whidi  best  accords  with  such  a  passion,  ex- 
tendi id  charm  to  his  descriptions  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  6t 
of  tte  objects  of  nature';  but  whilst  he  purposely  neglects  the  feS- 
titresr  on  which  the  reflecting  poet  would  dwell,  he  seizes  tfab^ 
^ich,  to  the  light-liearted  bard  of  Woman,  retrace  facr  universal 
i^Apire  r  and  ^very  now  and  then  a  vera  of  irony  discloses  itself 
which  seems  'to  shew  that  an  inborn  inclination  to  alfhost  cynical 
severity,  has  been  lumianized  only  by  her  unseen  influence^  Thfe 
rhythmical  melody  and  easy  flow  of  his  versification  deserve  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  this  portion  $f  the  art. 
The  rhyme  is  uniformly  full  and  correct.  There  is  hardly  a  ca- 
dence that  can  grate  on  the  most  fastidious  ear,  or  a  pause  that 
does  not  enhance  the  harmony  of  the  line.  His  language  is  rich  in 
idiom,  an  aroma  too  frequently  lost  in  the  poetical  alembic.  Nor 
has  he  (aken  any  of  those  licences  which  in  a  poem  of  this  length 
might!  be  cttosideKed  as  venial  transgressions ;  we  find  none  of  those 
Inrsfa.  constructions  and  awkwiard  inversions  which  even  Campbell 
has^tolcimted.  ri   <  >    '      ^ 

'  /Hae  liutfaor  lias'eccat^onallyunjiled  his  luxuriant  and  vigorous 
G«iioq»ti(ipna;wiA  considerabie  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression  ; 
and  in  the  following  Ins  beauties  derive  an  additional  zest,  from 
their  ilnion::^^w«ithibe  ^mbdued,  yet  sportive  bumour  which  we  have 
^noticed.     Heis'^dressii^  Ovid.  ( 

■       -^  Bfflfldiit*bf  liell-talfes,  that  to  mortal  eye 

Giv  St  the  spft  scandal  of  the  laughing  sky ! 
^  '[  ^^(fxP^ekr^at  far-past  day,  tvhen  first,  by  chance, 
'         »?fr3lh3«^df(iF.*d  miraples  detain^  rby  glance  ! 
mm;  '   ,  -^-^Tbs  ii^lihat room,  scarce  knowp  tosun and  air,     <     . 
•••    -^li    -^.lillltoallUlArStitrfjf^  tho'ijo  stu^^  .   -^^ 

Where, 
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Where,  but  one  day  in  seven  with  books  perplext; 
The  chaplain  sought  his  sermon  xsith  his  text. 
And  still  the  shortest,  which  his  hand  might  trace. 
His  weary  hand,  ere  dinner  called  to  grace ; — 
There,  hid  in  dust,  beneath  the  cobweb'd  store 
Of  reverend  4omes,  as  heavy  as  their  lore, 
i  found,  and,  while  he  sluraber'd  off  the  toil 
Of  two  long  periods,  bore  away  my  spoil. 
With  what  insatiate  hope  my  gaze  I  fed. 
And,  wondering  still,  yet  tnisted  all  I  read ! 
And  while  undoubting  from  the  verse  I  drew, 
Joys,  loves,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  all  how  new, 
Where'er  1  glanc'd  Olympus  seem'd  to  rise ; 
Nurse  Rachel's  self  a  goddess  in  disguise. 
— Yet  ah  !  tho'  now  a  IFoman's  form  she  wore,  ■ . 

My  rose-cheek'd  cousin  might  be  mine  no  more.  ,, 

What  terror,  when,  each  tale  of  wonder  done,  i 

The  fate  of  thousand  nymphs  I  fear'd  for  one  ! 
Some  god  might  sue : — and  though,  in  careless  pride,  • 

M'ith  every  god  a  rival  by  my  side, 
Her  love  1  safe  had  trusted,  sure  to  see 
'  Immortal  suppliants  scorn'd,  and  scorn'd  for  m^, 

Yet  might  their  vengeance  strike  each  frailer  part, 
And  change  her  ckarms^^-xhs^i  could  not  change  hethtart* 

*  That  very  eve,  when  she,  whom  oft  to  greet 
A  welcome  guest  I  ran  with  ready  feet. 

Too  long  a  stranger,  to  a  home  of  joy 
-  jR,eturn'd,  and  sought  with  early  glance  her  boy;  ,.  .  * 

tlasp'd  on  her  knee  once  more,  and  smil'd  to  own 
Her  little  fondling  on  his  favourite  throne  ;  > 

Even  on  that  happy  seat,  while  gay  I  press*d  .'      ^ 

The  bending  lip,  caressing  and  caress'd, 
How  did  I  tremble,  lest  some  jealous  power  ^' 

To  a  chill  leaf  should  turn  that  living  flower!  .    "  < 

How  oft  I  almost  fancied  from  her  charms  .■     f  ^ 

A  sudden  foliage  rustling  in  my  arms,  -  •  ^ 

And  starting,  while  a  doubtful  glance  I  rais'd,  {,;     ff^ 

Felt  even  her  kiss  turn  colder,  as  1  gaas'd !  , .  -  .,«l 

*  Dire  was  the  terror: — yet,  how  wildly  dear,  > 
What  wishes  more  than  paid  that  single  fear ;  ,  • 
Hopes,  at  whose  boyish  faith  my  sager  skill  .' 
Laughs  without  scom^  and  almost  owns  them  still,— 

False  as  light  visions  that  in  slumber  wave. 

Yet  O  !  how  real  in  the  joy  they  gave.' — pp.  13 — 16,     *  '^'' 

The  fable  of  the  poem — we  would  willingly  forget  that  it  biai 
any — may  be  briefly  told,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
The  first  part  is  introductory, — the  last  is  supplemental.  In  the 
second  Zephyra  bids  iarewel  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  coquetry, 
finding  the  inadequacy  of  those  pleasures  to  compensate  the  anxie- 
ties 


ties  and  disappoiittmentsnyhich  attend  them,  and  she  tske^fa  solemn 
H)yv  of  abjuration.  The  Genius  of  Coquetry  descends  in  the  third 
>art,  and  that,  and  the  fourth,  and  part  of  the  fifth,  are-occupied 
>y  his  lessons,  and  by  a  kind  of  battle-dore  and  shattle-cock  con- 
versation, which  ends  by  his  investing  her  with  the  *  cestus  of  levity/ 
By  die  aid  of  this  cestus,  2^phyra  is  able  to  accompany  her  guide 
:o  the  star  of  Paradise ;  she  passes  near  the  Purgatory  where  the 
a^ilty  belles  expiate  their  transgressions,  and  at  length  is  admitted 
into  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself.  Its  *  joys'  and  graces  aredescribed 
in  the  eighth  part,  towards  the  close  of  which  she  becomes  impatient 
at  her  own  invisibility  in  the  midst  of  adoration  of  which  she  can- 
not partake,  and  the*  wish  to  quit  it  places  her  on  the  ottoman 
from  which  she  took  her  flight.  She  retires  to  sleep,  visions  steal 
upon  her  soul  of  the  colonel  sighing  *  tamed  in  pride',  a  slave  and 
penitent ;  till,  with  ^  wrinkled  cheek  of  gloom,  the  enyoy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  enters,  when  the  former  is  neglected  in  the 
transporting  hope  which  she  entertains  of  winning  the  *  green  tur- 
ban,' '  hoary  beard,'  and  other  charms  of  the  *  lord  ^f  seventy 
wiW  . 

*  Such  Zephyra's  mild  vision,  till  at  last 
Slttep  o'er  her  frame  a  dreamless  quiet  cast,  » 

i»'   Gave  the  warm  eye  in  softer  dew  to  swim, 

Sooth'd  the  quick  pulse,  thatthrobb'd  thro' every  limb. 
And  lenient  nurs'd,  for  renovated  sway,  "^ 

The  charms  and  triumphs  of  the  coming  day.' — p.  230. 

Our  readers  are  now  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  i^e  talents 
^  this  writer,  and  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  cultivated 
^em.  These  he  Ha?  exercised  in  an  anxious  endeavour  to  avoid 
[^e  real  and  imaginary  transgressions  of  his  poetical  brethren ;  and 
^  taste,  refined,  but  not  correct,  has  led  him  to  seek  for  new 
purees  of  poetie  pleasure — we  must  add  with  regret,  that,  con- 
sidering his  work  as  a  whole,  he  has  eiAirely  and  lamentably  failed, 
^le  has  marred  the  effect  of  his  cabinet  gems,  by  placing  them  by 
-He  side  of  tranipareiKies,  whose  tawdry  elare  throws  an  unnatural 
Paleness  on  their  velvet  softness  and  delicate  finish ;  and  he  has 
-onnected  thett  by  tolitrlvanCes,  which  keep  the  muscles  in  a  most 
^stressing  stat^  betwet^n  a  simper  and  a  yawn,  during  the  perusal  of 
dozens  ofjqg^ssly^  pa^es. 

Whenever  tie  speaks  through  the  mediutn  of  his  character,  the 
Sracefiitinati|feq|VYhic.b  he  possessed  in  the  first  person  dbappears, 
|«|d  be  J^^f^f^^^iff>  frosl^,  and  affected.    Takej  for  instance,  the 

§""  art  in  w^l^  ^Cj  ^U6n  jof  the^poem  be|gins«v  It  .opens  with  a  dewy 
Spcripticm^^t^  d^^  whic^  the  freshness  of  the  scene 


^^f^t^Ta^v^Jif^^^^  «itp^%  verse,  refidprc^  still  more 

•  .",/.-,  attractive 
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attractive  by  the  contrast  of  the  good-humoured  satire  xq(o  which 
it  passes. 

*  Sweet  hour  of  mom,  whose  half-creative  ray 
Calls  the  fresh  world  exultiug  into  day. 
When  every  bird  is  song,  and  eveiy  bloom. 
That  breathes  along  the  valley,  is  perfume !, 
Let  rusUc  maids,  still  faithful  to  thy  power. 
Gay  as  the  bird,  and  rosy  as  the  flower. 
Attend  the  inatin  hymn  !-^Thy  beam  shall  rise 
Unhail'd,  unworshipp'd,  by  politer  eyes. 

Her  pallet  the'  the  village  girl  forsakes. 

Whose  simple  day  is  that  which  Nature  makes. 

Hastes  to  her  field,  while  larks  are  first  Jn  air. 

And  finds  her  cows,  and  earlier  lover,  there ; 

Shall  Beauty,  whom  light  hours  of  angels  suit, 

Watch,  eat,  and  slumber,  with  the  clown  and  brute?     ■  y- 

No  !  lirom  ihe  ceiling  let  the  lustre  fall. 

And  silver  radiance  stream  along  the  wall ! 

Pure  as  the  light  of  heaven's  ethereal  day,  i;'  "  ",. 

Which  sees  no  wretch,  and  shines  but  on  the  gay/— -pp.  29i  iio^  *^' 

And  these  pleasing  lines  prove  the  introduction  to  Zepbyrii^s  eteitii 
threnody,  delivered  in  a  kind  of  soip-soap^  at  whid^  the  ppji^t'  -^ac 
kindly  'made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  a  cbaegeof  fyi^^-^> 

*  That  easy  mark,  which  asks  but  vulgar  eyes,    .        .    k   icg  h* 
While  darker  wit  speaks  only  to  the  wise/ — p.  36. .         ,  "j  ^g,. 

And  of  her  less  ambitious  lamentations  which  ruu  oo.  from  bnlpltr 
to  break  in  resounding  languor :  :,*         ^:,  \h 

*  O  !  had  1  rather  join'd  the  motley  throng  '   ,:^'   'f    'Ji'- 
Of  crowns  and  cowls,  the  sermon  and  the.  sotig^  .  dint' 
Seen  every  age  assnme  the  freakish  fit,                             '  ^Oif 
And  heard  what  folly  fools  can  reckon  wit :           '      ''-^  f  f  J-^ 
Where,  tho'  the  face  be  masked,  the  mind  is  spied, 

— ^That  glaring  part  which  never  mask  could  hide-^ 

And  mighty  heirs  of  acres  and  renown  fc-*^' 

Appear  what  nature  meant  them,  fool  or  down  ;  ,  ,  ^ ,  ^' 

While  Nymphs,  who  never  read  Minerva's  fame,  \  ^j;  ^  . 
Still  know  themselves  a  goddess  bi/  th^ ufmifip            '\-.    ,\^^ ,,. 

And,  tho'  unskiird  in  action  to  express  "  t    -^ 

The  Power  of  Wisdom,  shew  her  by  her  dresSf  ''  [  . ' 

That  easy  mark,  which,  &c.  &c.'— pp.35,  36.  r^^.    u 

Which  with  some  hundreds  of  others,  in  the  same  style,  are  teann^ 
nated  by  her  solemn  vow,^ which,  as  in  the  former  exicacts,  we  givi< 
in  all  its  original  pungency  of  italics  and  capitals. 

*  — No !  if  to  one  my  freedom  1  must  yield,  -    jI 
The  patient  Baronet  must  quit  the  field.          ..:  ^.n   ;..•.••;;. 

I  sure 


_.,;    tfuife  no^y  wish,  witWut  coquetry'*  tricks*  -  v  . .;   v  -:  .     .^p.i, 
To  win  one  other  lover,  ere  I  fix  : —  ^.      r. 

But  let  the  Colonel  at  my  feet  adore ; 
Past  are  my  wandet-ings,  and  IJlirt  no  more. 

'  Sooner  shall  maids,  who  loath  a;  single  bed, 
Elope  to  Doctors  Commons,  to  be  wed ;  ,        ' 

And,  some  gay  new  gallant  too  fondly  secttj 
Find  proctors  and  divorce,  at  Gretna  Green  ,•— ^ 
Sooner  shall  man,  who,  in  the  marriage  rite. 
Boasts  Hiie  and  lordship,  be  a  husband  quitt^ 
And  brides,  who  vow  to  honour  and  obey, 
The  oath  remember,  and  renounce  the  sway ; — 
Each  Opera-box  at  midnight  prayer  be  seen, 
And  sermons  be,  what  novels  long  have  been ; 
Even  Fashion's  fickle  self  to  change  forget, 
And  turn  a  Quaker, — eke  I  turn  Coquette/ — p.  6l. 

bis  kind  of  monologue,  which  fills  one  entire  part,  is  followed 
le  dialogues  between  the  heroine  and  her  agathodemon,  which 
py  a  great  many  more ;  in  which  the  sentiments  and  manners  of 
l^t^ocutors  have  such  a  marvellous  coincidence,  and  the  ques- 
ahd  answers,  expostulations  and  exculpations,  fit  on  to  each 
Mvith  jsp  much  accuracy,  that  we  can  only  compare  it  to  t^e 
iftioi^  of  Gerard  Legh^s  *  familiar  talk,'  between  Legh — and 
ini:  It  never  approaches  the  life  of  tlie  quarrel  between  the 
,  as  managed  by  Carlo  Buffbne,  when  he  '  kindled  hb  imagi- 
•n,'  and  **' talked  crackers  and  firework.'  As  to  the  greater  part 
m  ^'Wlloquy,'  this  ^  celestial  tfete-^-tete,'  as  we  are  taught  to 
if,  in  w  hich  the  heroine  '  carries  on,  almost  without  intention* 
drilling  it,  a  sort  of  gentle  flirtation  with  the  genius  himself;'  the 
3r  expresses  himself  concerning  it  in  a  manner  which  shews 
he  yet  harbours  some  little  proportion  of  the  *  sin  of  all  sins, 
h  the  devil  loves  most.' 

So  fully  ana  j[  aware  of  the  probable  influence  of  former  habits  of 
cal  reading  of  a  different  kind,  in  the  far  greater  proportion  of  my 
jrs,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  ninety-nine  of  the  hundred,  if  I 
venture  to  cdtculate  on  so  large  a  number,  will  consider  as  censurable 
e  poem,  what,  I  trust,  that  one  in  the  hundred  will  regard  with 
^bation ;  and  \Vhat,  for  the  sake  of  that  one  mind,  with  the  prospect 
ch  a  disproportion  in  the  number  of  censurers,  1  have  not  hesitated 
lam/ 

hese  alternations  of  flutter  and  torpidity  never  leave  us  until  the 
I0ldi?^g  pirt,  '  the  Praisie  of  Coquetry,'  when  the  actors  and 
fcilrtery  di^pear,  and  the  poet  resumes  all  his  pristine  anima- 


•f , 


i»  rather  amusing  that  a  writer,  who  appears  quite  horror- 
:k  at  the  slightest  assimilation  to  the  '  duU  rudeness  of  discern- 


ment 
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ment'  of  die  '  barbarous  ages/  or  to  the  taste  of  *  oar  feudal  ances* 
tors/  should  have  wedded  himself  to  tlie  cloudy  allegory^  which,  ia 
the  middle  ages^  succeeded  to  the  symbolical  and  niytho^aphical 
poetry  of  the  ancients.     Whatever  *  delight*  we  may  owe  to  *  Venus 
and  the  Graces,  when  introduced  to  us  by  bards^  whom  the  divini- 
ties  seem  to  have  gladly  admitted  into  their  train/  he  cannot  surely 
fail  to  remember  that  the  '  embodied  shapes'  which  he  has  chosen 
to  imitate  are  the  lineal  and  lawful  descendants  of  the  '  all^orical 
beings'  with  which  *  the  universe  was  first  peopled'  by  the  fancy  of 
prosing  monks  and  devout  chevaliers,  flogged  into  their  accidence  at 
five-and-forty,  thick,  round-headed  men,  on  whose  foreheads  Dr. 
Spurzheim  would  have  felt  in  vain  for  a  single  oi^an ;  who  bad 
just  book-learning  enough  to  qualify  them  to  rarify  *  Vfenus  and  the 
Graces'  into  the  airy  nothing  of  a  rhetorical  flourish ;  and  thus  to 
compromise  matters  with  their  orthodoxy,  which  otherwise  woidd 
have  compressed  these  deities  into  succubae. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  sage  cabalist  Zedechias,  who  is 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  confidants  of  the  sylphs^ 
had  the  merit  of  inventing  the  mythology  unfolded  in  the  Comte  die 
Gabalis.     But  whatever  its  source  may  have  been,  the  hand  of 
genius  might  cause  its  plastic  nature  to  assume  the  most  pleamng 
forms.      A  better  groundwork  for  poetic  invention  cannot  well  b€ 
found  than  in  these  aerial  beings ;  partaking  so  much  of  inatteVf 
as  to  sympathize  with  human  nature,  although  without  sharing 
its  grossness  ;  so  spiritual  as  to  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  aw^^* 
and  at  the  same  time  invested  neither  with  the  malignity  of  tlic 
demon,  nor  the  sanctity  which  deters  us  from  making  too  free    • 
use  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  ;   too  pow^erful  to  be  subservievsti 
like  Ariel,  to  the  will  of  a  sorcerer,  yet  ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls 
of  friendship ;  more  familiar  than  the  glendoveer — more  dignified 
than  the  fairy. 

Far  different  is  the  machinery  of  this  poem.  The  Genius  hss. 
enough  of  the  spirit  about  him  to  create  alarm  upon  his  Sf^t 
appearance  in  Zephyra's  dressing-room,  in  a  brainsick  shape,  a^ 
repugnant  to  poetical  costume,  as  the  Cardinal  Virtues  .of  bumisbed 
copper,  with  theii*  names  and  attributes  tattooed  in  *  letters  fayr^ 
and  blew'  upon  their  breasts,  which  adorn  the  history  of  Graundff 
Amoure  and  La  Bell  Pucel  of  old  Stephen  Hawes,  sometime  grooor 
to  his  Highness  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

^  No  backward  pinion  from  bis  shoulder  sprung. 
But,  where  the  heart  its  changeful  current  flings, 
Flow'd  round  his  breast  a  beamy  zone  of  wings.'— p^  ?!• 

And  when  this   strange  half-fledged  Papageno  is  surveyed  with 
attention,  it  is  instantly  observable  that  the  real^  warm  heroine  of 

Aflat. 
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LMid  Uood,  is  walking  arm  in  ann  vith  die  ^host  of  a  dofwct 
opopoeia.  .      . 

m  fahie  unites  ^further  imperfections  which  will  injure  it  in 
estimation  of  those  whose  applause  our  Jiuthor  considers  witli 
M  tas  Ahe  most  valuable.  Suggested,  as  it  is,  by  one  of  -the 
bst  monuments  of  the  human  intellect,  it  has  the  sickenii^ 
rt  which  burlesqueand  traveatj  produce  upon  everj  mind  capa- 
»f  appreciating  the;beauties  oi  the  profaned  original,  without  the 
r.  merit  of  affording  a  transient  laugh.  The  author  requires  his 
en  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  his  ^  light  and  playful  epic,^  ac- 
Vtod  witfi' '  those  beauties  of  graver  poetry,  which  are  often 
Dtto  be  suggested  lo.hi8  mind,  not  with  the  coarseness  of  parody 
ady'butiifshadowy  alliisioiis  which,  without  the  coars^oess,  have 
be  light  contrast  of  parody  itself/  (p«  xliii.)  His  slight  imita- 
i  of  similes  and  descriptions,  in  ancient.or  modern  poets,  from 
oer  down  to  Southey,  ha,ve  liuie  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
1^  But  what  satisfaction  c^u  a  reader,  impresjsed  with  the 
my  majesty  of  Dante,  derive  from  haviog  one  of  the  most 
nn  passages  of  the  Inferno  -brought  to  bis  jrecdiection  by  the 
Nmt  contrast  of  our  author's  verses  ?  They  form  a  part  of  the 
ription  of  the  purifying  chambers  of  the  dead,  destined  for  the 
ption  of  those  who  are  yet  unmeet^for  t^aradise. 

'  She  heard ;  yet. anxious  trembled  still,  and  cast 
A  shuddering  look  behind  her,  as  she  p^ss'd. 

As  thro' the  caverDs  glittering  vault  they  wound, 
Burst,  startling,  on  the  Maid  a  well-known  sound.  . 
Now,  as  from  distant  chambers,  now  more  near  . 
Wide-spreading  laughter  peal'd  upon  her  ear, 
Not  the  gay  mirth  of  beaux  and  virgins  blest. 
Which,  siire  to  follow,  scarcely  wails  the  jest, 
But  such  as,  rival  beauty's  shame  to  swell. 
In  scornful  titters  flies  from  belle  to  belle. 

A  wondering  look  the  Genius  saw  her  raise, 
And  knew  the  silent  question  of  her  gaze. 
Nay,  loveliest!  think  not,  what  thy  ear  alarms 
Some  earthly  blemish  scofis  of  mortal  charms. 
Unmark'd  thou  tread'st; — and,  tho'  all  eyes  should  see, 
Can  voice  of  ridicule  have  sounds  for  thee  f 
Yet  once, — ^but  not  so  fair — like  thee  on  earth 
Tlity  shone,  whose  anguish  gave  that  laughter  birth. 
Within  this  arching  rock — Even  now  we  pass 
The  clofee-barr'd  portals ' — pp.  144-5. 

he  imitation  of  Dante.involves  other  defects.  It  may  be  ques- 
id  whether  it  be  not  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  poetical  pro- 
y  to  introduce,  in  a  poem  of  this  nature,  any  sportive  allusions, 
ever  '  shadowy'  those  allusions  may  be,  to  the  opinions  which 
)L.  XII.  NO.  XXIII.  M.  the 
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the  elder  divines,  both  of  Ibis  and  other  churdies,  have  held  r 
spectiug  the  enjoyments  of  the  partakers  of  the  beatific  vision, 
may  be  ans\^ered  that  the  idle  fancies  of  dreaming  schoolmen  a 
entitled  to  little  respect :  yet  when  vfe  consider  the  train  of  ide 
inevitably  consequential  upon  such  de^riptions,  we  cannot  Aul 
be  convinced  of  their  unfitness  in  poetry,  '  whose  very  essence  it 
to  give  a  gay  importance  to  very  little  matters/    Nor  can  i 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  departed  souls,  even  of  the  soab 
coquettes,  under  such  views  as  seem  intended  to  make  the  read 
almost  waver  in  his  faith,  and  doubt  whether  the  Mahometan  qpe 
be  not  the  soundest.     There  is  a  striking  instance  6f  this  iaipr 
priety  in  a  passage  in  which  2^phyra  is  made  to  recognize  •  jc 
companion,  in  which  some  simple^  and  highly  pathetic  lines  fbf 
so  unpleasing  a  contrast  with  die  tinsel  frame  in  which  they  li 
placed,  that  they  seem  to  mock  at  every  better  feeling. 

*  **  Lo  there,  who,  to  thy  merry  childhood  true, 
In  romp,  and  laugh,  and  frolic  ever  new. 

Soon  heard  a  solemn  confidant  more  diear, 
Thy  heart's  first  sighs,  so  sweet  to  tell  and  hear; 
In  the  same  winter  with  thy  beauty's  glow. 
Burst  on  the  world,  tho'  rival  scarce  a  foe: — 
Beth  fnends,  both  fair! — Even  half  a  winter  past, 
Still  seem'd  that  wondrous  constancy  to  last. 
Spring  glisten*d  on  her  tomb — Now  see  her  shine! 
Know'st  thou  that  grace,  long  second  but  tp  thine? 
On  her  thy  glance  be  fix'd!" — "  On  Laura!"  said, 
With  half  a  sigh  of  faltering  grief,  the  maid. 

*  The  sigh  was.  fondly  true. — O^er  memory  came, 
In  many  a  crowding  thought y  the  childish  game. 
The  busy  eve^  that  decked  them  for  the  ball, 

The  plans,  the  hopes,  the  joys, — noi»  mournful  all  : 
Yet,  if  less  grace  immortal  beauty  wore. 
That  sigh  had  haply  mourn'd  the  mortal  more. 

*  Fair  was  the  form. — No  smile  so  radiant  ther^ 
Gleam'd  the  wide  loveliness  where  all  were  fair. 
And  bright  the  gallant  throng,  that  round  her  seat 
Breath'd  sweetest  sounds,  where  every  sound  was  swef  t. 
Loose  o'er  a  harp  her  fingers  stray'd : — ^her  arm. 

Like  the  soft  melody's  embodied  charm, 
liung  o'er  the  strings,  light-fioating,  and  around 
One  mingling  music  shed  of  sight  and  sound ; 
For  bent  tho'  every  brow,  and  fix'd  to  hear. 
As  fiK*d,  as  busy,  seem'd  the  eye  as  ear. 

*  "  Now,"  said  the  Genius,  "  skiil'd  in  looks  of  praise. 
Now  mark  the  charm  when  heavenly  listeners  gaze ! 
Oft,  when  Ihy  voice  divine  would  give  to  air 

The  sweetest  sounds  earth's  heavy  fog  can  bear. 
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How  has  it  dall'd  thee,  mid  the  gathering  throngs 
To-acaa  the  fops  and  fools  that  hail'd  thy  song,-*. 
No  brow  of  beaming  mind, — the  listless,  whole   . 
Eyes  without  ears,  or  ears  without  a  soul :— - 
And  when  thou  heard'st  the  constant  praises  swell, 
Which  siw, — the  song  is  o'er  and  all  is  well,— 
Chill  felt  St  thou  on  thy  heart  those  raptures  strike, 
Which  evei-y  happy  squaller  wins  alike. 
Now  see  a  judging  band  !  now  learn  to  prize 
'  Such  praise  as  glistens  in  celestial  eyes,*' ' — pp.  210 — 312. 

The  same  perversion  of  tast(^  is  equally  obvious  in  anoth^  of 
Us  *  eoibodied  shapes  of  the  fairy  world  of  fancy,  which,  powerful 
ss  they  are  in  embeHistmient,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  modem 
poetry  to  disregard/  (p.  xli.)  bis  whimsical,  yet  horrible  caricature  of 
death  and  her  attendant  train  of  diseases.  The  poet  has  declared 
'his  wish  to  excite,  as  much  as  his  art  allows  him,  such  feelings  as. 
^  are  awakened  by  the  presence  of  beauty  herself;  and  his  verse  and 
tbs  images  which  his  verse  presents  must  conspire  in  the  delight- 
fid  effect  with  according  influence.'  This  paragraph  ill  accords 
^itb  the  verses  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts. 

*  <<  Seest  thou  who,  watchful  of  the  path,  askance 
Still  on  the  entrance  turns  her  liirid  glance? 
That  form  is  death.* — As  sickly  tremors  start 
The  sound  flow'd  shivering  thro'  the  maiden's  heart. 
No  spectre  gaunt  she  saw,  of  bones  entwin'd. 
With  scythe  half  brandished,  as  to  sweep  mankind. 
But  a  plump  dame,  of  pamper'd  aspect  sly, 
With  fiendlike  scowling  merriment  of  eye.' — p.  140. 

^  Couch'd  at  the  damf^s  proud  seat  on  either  hand, 
Grini  maladies  reclin'dj  a  ghastly  band, 


Each  o'er  the  frame  with  dews  of  venom'd  gall 

BreatKes  diflS^rent  taints, — but  dire  to  beauty  all. 

One  with  foul  blotches  clouds  the  limpid  fisice. 

And  delves  a  little  grave  for  every  grace;    - 

Another,  where  the  rose^s  blush  was  seen. 

Bids  sickly  yellow  fade  in  sicklier  green.. 

From  thesof(  form  that  swam  upon  the  sight, 

Full  circling,  yet  like  floating  fairies  light. 

One  the  sweet  roundness  steals ;r--nor  lighter  grown, 

More  heavy  seems  the  flat  cold  length  of  bone. 

Another  foe  to  frolic  charms  that  trance, 

With  graceful  airs,  the  circle  or.  the.  dance. 

Bloats  in  huge  amplitude  the  shoulder  sli^i 

And  gives  the  body's  bulk  to  every  limb. 

Belles  sneer  remembering : — gentler  beaux  sedate 

The  prtient  view,  ai|d  leave  th^  past  Ct> -fate.'— p.  143. 

M  2  Wo^ 
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We  shall  have  40III6  difficuky  in  pcuratiadiiig  ourselves  that  such 
images  ^  harmonixe  wkh  the  light  ml  spofttve9«rlemiities'  of  which 
the  poem  treats,  or  ihat  die  attempts  at  wit  and  Iwtf,  with  which 
they  are  combinedy  can  be  otherwise  than  discordimt  to  «very  ear. 
In  *  the  powerM  and  dignified  species  of  poefry'  in  which  our 
country  has  a  higher  daim  to  superiority  than  ^  in  any  other  whidi 
could  be  named/  disease,  decay,  and  death,  objects  from  which  the 
human  mind  must  always  recoil  at  the  lirst  glance,  acquire  the  most 
powerAd  of  all  charms  from  the  *  tnans  of  moral  reflection  and 
accordant  images'  which  it  exhibits.  In  the  old  grotesque  Daqees 
of  Death,  liowever  ludicrous  the  contrast  afforded  by  some  of  the 
figures  may  liave  been^  the  sensation  ultimately  excited  was  onljift 
sorrowful  sinilefor  the  vainglory  and  transitory  bloom  of  dust  and 
ashes :  but  the  spordveness  of  our  author  is  akin  to  the  merrimeilt 
of  a  lazar-house  muse,  and  must  always  appear  painful  to  tho^ 
who  have  sustained  the  most  searching  of  all  trials,  the  prematm^ 
loss -of  youthful  worth  or  beauty,  and  irrelevant  even  to  those  wlitf 
have  been  exempted  from  them. 

We  have  now  noticed  some  of  the  merits  and  many  of  the  ftu^ 
of  this  unknown  writer.  His  incontestible  talents  and  the  assiduous 
care  which  he  has  t)estowed  upon  the  poem  deserve  the  warmest 
praise.  In  submitting  our  observations  to  the  public  we  have  en* 
deavouredy  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  our  critical  nature  w'ould  allow  U8, 
to  avoid  that  species  of  cntici^m  which,  in  the  noble  language  of 
one  who  h^  suffered  from  it» 

* makes  a  learned  Sind  a  liberal  soul 

To  riv^  -his  •stained  quill  up  to  the  back 

And  damn  his  long  watch'd  labours  .to  the  fire;  . 

'^ings  that  weie  -bom  when  none  but  the  still  Jiight 
And  the  dumb  candle  saw  jhis  pinching  throes/ 

And  in  this  insLtancc^  if  we  have  venturedto  enlarge  upon  the  author's 
failings,  we  have  been  excited  to  do  so  merely  because  )re  has  laboured 
hard  to  warp  his  gQmus,.and  to  deprive  bimsdif  of  the  meed  whick 
he  might  so  fairly  have  .claimed.  « 


■■■  iiijiiii  ii  iiiijjiriuiiiiin  JMiiii  ■■ 

Art.  IX. — Oriental  Mfimpirs.:  selected  and  ahrid^i  from  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Liters  Written  during  Seventeen  it^ars*  Resi- 
dence.in  India:  including  Of>servations  on  Parts  of  ^i^rica  and 
South  America  f  andu  Isarrative  of  Occurrences  in  Jour  India 
Foyages.  IllnstrMed  iy  Engra^ngafrom  Original  Drawings. 
ByJames Forbes,  F.R.S.&C.  Eourvols*  4to.   Loudon.   1813. 

*  C  EEING  the  Almighty/  says  an  old  traveller,  '  hath  given  me 

^  grace  to  return  to  my  native  country,  after  having  for  eighteen 

years  coasted  and  trav^Ued  m  ihc  Kndies^  I  thought  it  good,  as 

briefly 
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briefly  a«  I  cooM,  to  mnritis  itod  set  forth  diis  voyage  macte  hj  me, 
with  the  lAanrellotis  thingr  I  have  seen  in  my  travel;  t-he  nfii^vty 
Juftaces  that  govern  those  cotmtries ;  their  religion  and  faith  that 
they  have;  the  rites  and  customs^ \rhich  diey  use  and  Kve  by;  of 
Ae  divers*  sudcess  that  happened  upto  ine,  add  how  many  of  these 
countries  are  abounding  in  spiees^  dnig^^  and  je^'db.     And  that 
my  coontrymen  may  mtire  commodiously  rejoi«e  at  this  my  travel', 
'  I  have  Caused  it  to  be  printed  in  this  order ;  and  f  now  present  k 
fd'thee,  gentle  and  loving  reader,  by  whopi,  for  the  varieties  of  things 
bereiii  contained,  I  hope  that  it  shall  be  with  great  delight  received 
And  thtts  God  of  his  goodness  keep  theeP     With  this  beaatiftil 
passage  froib.  Caesar  Fredericke,  as  a  motto,  Mr.  Forbes  introduces 
BIS  magnificent  work.     He  must  be  an  nngratefal  reader  whom 
sttdl  ft  text  does  not  predispose  to  be  pteased.     lliis  disposiftioa 
is  itoereased  by  the  preface.     There  die  author  tell»  us  that  h6  left 
Ettgland  before  he  had  attained  his  mteenth  year,  widi  a  lictle  know« 
leiKi^e  of  drawing,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  seeandnote  the  manners  of 
fcteign  countries.    At  that  earl^  age  he  began  the  materiieds  from 
vrfiicli  these  volumes  are  composed.     His  drawings  and  letters 
Mcupy  fifty-t wo  thousand  pages,  contained  iira  hundred  and  fifty 
folio  vohimes,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.    They  hraiei  the  prhm 
eipol  recreation  of  his  life.    The  pursuit  beguiled  the  monotony  of 
four  Itidia  voyages,  and  cheered  his  solitary  residence  in  the  interior 
of  that  country ;  softened  the  long  period  of  absence  from  his  native 
land,  and  afterwards  mitigated  the  rigour  of  captivity  and  th^  pres^ 
sure  of  domestic  sorrow.    '  Drawing,'  he  sajs,  ^  to  me  had  the  same 
(Aarm  as  music  to  the  soni  of  harmony.    In  my  secluded  situation  in 
Guzerat  I  seemed  to  be  blest  with  another  sense.  My  friendis  m  lodiat 
were  happy  to  enlarge  my  collection ;  the  sportsman  suspended  his 
career  after  royal  game  to  procure  me  a  curiosity;  the  Hindoo  oftctt 
brought  a  bird  or  insect  for  delineation,  knowing  it  would  then  regain 
Its  Kberty ;  and  the  Brahm'm  supplied  specimens  of  fruit  and  flowerv 
from  his  sacred  inclosufes.'     From  these  pursuits,  so  delightful,  sor 
useful,  and  so  honontable,  it  was  Mr.  Forbes's  fortune  to  derive  a: 
great  and  unforeseen  benefit.     Being  among  the  English  travellers 
who  were  detained  in  France  by  tlie  villainous  treachery  of  Buona- 
parte, he  obtained  his  deliverance  as  a  man  of  letters :  in  his  applica- 
tion to  the  National  Institute,  he  stated  that  he  bad  devoted  some 
time  to  the  task  of  prepaying  a  selectioii  from  his  voluminoua^ 
papiers  for  the  press;  and  that  on  his  return  he  hoped  to  com- 
ptetef  the  undertaking.     This  statement  he  feh  as  having  in  some 
degree  pledged  him  to  the  publication,  though  diffidence  had  long 
prevented  him  /  from   performing  what  he  once  (and  properly) 
thought  a  duty  to  his  friends  and  country^    Still  he  says,  that 
without  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Malet,  to 

M  3  whom 
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whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  he  should  have  ^runk  from  thus 
appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The  volumes  were  pub- 
lished at  his  own  cost,  and  a  work  more  splendid  or  more  complete 
in  its  decorations  we  have  seldom  seen. 

In  these  days  the  critic  who  finds  no  fault  with  the  book  before 
him  is  suspected  of  adulation.  The  fault  here  is  that  Mr.  Forbes 
has  filled  too  many  pages  with  quotations  from  modern  and  cootei^^ 
porary  writers ;  many  of  them  very  wortliless  in  themselveg,  and 
all  taking  up  room  which  might  have  been  appropriated  to  better 
matter.  Having  noticed  this,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
in  books  of  this  nature  it  behoves  the  critic  to  read,  leam,  and  be 
thankful. 

Mr.  Forbes  embarked  as  a  writer  for  Boinbay  in  the  year  1765: 
on  the  voyage  he  experienced  more  frightful  circumstances  tb^ 
tempest ;  the  ship  took  fire ;  when  they  had  overcome  this  danger, 
the  scurvy  commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  on  board ;  and  calvs 
and  contrary  winds  delayed  them  on  their  way  till  they  were  redaoed 
to  their  last  cask  of  water,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  He  arrived  in  Bombay  in  his  seventeenth  year,  unknown, 
friendless,  and  forsaken,  except  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  whose, 
kindness  bad  been  unremitted,  and  whose  friendship  Mr.  Forbes 
says  he  has  continued  to  enjoy  during  forty-six  years.  The  relation, 
under  An^hose  care  he  went  out,  without  other  patronage,  or  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind,  lost  his  health  and  spirits  during  the  voyage, 
and  seems  to  have  lost  his  feding  also.  He  was  left  on  boajfd^ 
after  the  captain  and  every  other  passenger  had  quitted  the  ship ;  and 
while  the  officers  and  men  were  busily  employed  in  unlading  die. 
cargo, '  I  found  myself,'  says  the  author, '  a  solitary  deserted  being,- 
without  a  letter  to  offer,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  single  individual  on 
the  island.'  Having  heard  bis  guardian  mention  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  be  intended  to  reside  while  the  ship  remained 
at  Bombay,  the  youth,  upon  landing,  inquired  for  this  person's  house, 
and  was  told  that  a  noble  colonnade,  under  which  he  then  stood^ 
formed  part  of  the  mansion.  With  an  anxious  heart  he  ventured 
up  a  broad  flight  of  sta'u*s  leading  to  the  colonnade,  from  which 
he  saw  the  family  sitting  at  their  dessert  in  a  large  saloon. 

*  My  guardian  gave  me  a  sort  of  reprimand  for  the  intrution,  but  intro- 
duced me  as  a  young  gentleman,  with  the  appointment  of  a  writer,  who 
had  left  England  under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  meant  to  have  sent 
for  from  the  ship  when  he  had  provided  a  lodging.  His  fnend  pided- 
mv  situation,  9nd  felt  for  the  cool  reception  of  a  bashful  youth  from  one 
who  had  promised  to  extend  over  him  the  wings  of  parental  love.  If 
the  reception  of  one  was  cool,  that  of  the  other  was  truly  warm :  he 
then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  for  forty  years  never  let  it  go;  he  irn- 
mediately  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  encouraged  me  by  the 

kinde^' 
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kindest  attentioD,  supplied  me  with  moi\ey,  and  toid  me  to  consider  his 
house  as  my  own.  So  I  ever  found  it  in  India,  and  for  twenty  years 
after  my  return  to  England,  where  1  trod  the  walk  of  private  life;  while 
my  friend,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  abilities  equal  to  his  station,  filled 
a  seat  in  parliament,  became  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  East  India 
<rompany,  and  purchased  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Hei*tfordshire, 
where  he  lived  many  years  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  To  him  I 
was  entirely  indebted  for  my  appointment  to  Baroche,  and  consequently 
for  the  independence  I  now  enjoy.  From  the  first  hour  I  saw  him  until 
the  day  of  bis  death,  at  the  venerable  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  indeed 
my  friend  !* — ii.  535. 

It  would  have  been  unjust  to  Mr.  Forbes  to  relate  these  circum- 
stances in  auy  other  language  than  his  own. 

Bombay  in  1766  was  not  what  it  is  now,' — the  change,  it  may 
almost  be  called  the  revolution,  in  English  manners,  which  fifty 
years  have  produced,  has  extended  to  our  settlements  in  India. 
Ilie  English  then  inhabited  the  town,— now  they  reside  entirely  at 
lli^ir  country  villas,  and  only  go  to  the  fort  in  the  momiog  to 
transact  their  business.  Then  early  hours  were  kept, — eveiy  body 
ffined  at  one  o'clock ;  and  comfort  rather  than  splendour  charac« 
teria^d  the  mode  of  life.  The  younger  classes  thought  there  was 
ratfier  too  much  subordination  and  economy ;  on  the  latter  score 
they  had  reason  to  complain ;  it  was  barely  possible  for  a  writer, 
i^tii  the  utmost  frugality,  to  subsist  upon  his  pay :  the  income  did 
not  exceed  £65  a  year.  Mr.  Forbes  says  he  often  went  supperle^ 
to  bed  when  the  day  closed,  because  he  could  not  afford  either  supper 
or  candle.  If  governments  are  sometimes  guilty  of  a  prodigal  expen- 
diture; they  are  at  other  times  not  less  censurable  for  a  hard-hearted 
economy.  The  civil  servants  at  Bombay  repeatedly  represented  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  inadequacy  of  their  salary  to  their  unavoid- 
able expenses, — to  the  common  and  indispensable  necessaries  of  life ; 
-^they  complained  of  the  grievous  and  palpable  injustice  that  the 
allowance  of  a  civil  servant  continued  the  same  through  every  rank, 
whether  he  had  served  the  company  one  hour  or  one-and-tvventy 
years ;  whether  he  were  fresh  arrived  and  without  acquaintance,  or 
whedi^r  his  first  wants  were  increased  by  a  climate-worn  constitu- 
tion, a  decent  regard  of  appearances,  and  a  degree  of  conformity 
to  tbe  manners  of  the  place,  requisite  to  preserve  acquaintances  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world :  they  represented  that  they  who 
signed  the  memorial,  (Mr.  Forbes,  then  a  senior  merchant,  was 
one,)  after  having  laboured  in  the  service  of  tbe  company  from  twelve 
to  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  were  worse  than  expelled  from  it; 
for  they  were  left  without  adequate  means  of  subsistence  from  their 
employers;  and  precluded  from  benefiting  by  the  opportunities  that 
offered  to  thos9  who  were  not  in  ibeir  service.    A  statement  was 

m4  annexed 
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aimeised  of  the  fiite  of  the  Company's  civil  servanto  ivoiii  die  jmt 
1755  to  1777,  when  the  last  memorial  was  presented.  Of  seveni;^- 
five  gendemen  who  belonged  to  the  establishment  in  the  fbniter 
year,  three  had  gone  to  England  with  fortunes,  and  eight-and-foity 
Lad  died  in  India,  eight  of  whom  had  acquired,  or  had  a  prospect 
of  acquiring,  fortunes ;  but  twenty-five  had  died  bankrupts,  and  the 
other  fifteen  possessed  of  little  more  than  was  sufiicient  to  pay  for 
their  funerals,  though  many  of  them  had  been  froai  twelve  to 
twenty  years  in  the  service. — This  memorial  produced  its  proper 
effect. 

The  author's  first  journey  on  the  continent  of  India  was* to 
Dazagon  in  Concan,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  Mahrattaa, 
whither  he  went  for  the  use  of  the  hot  springs.  This  village  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  inland  up  the  Uancoote,  in  a  beautiful 
country.  Delighted  with  the  sigbt  of  a  fine  river  winding  through 
an  extensive  valley,  and  forming  numerous  islands,-' — a  hoQW 
view  rich  with  agriculture  and  enlivened  by  fisheries,  green  bSb 
bounding  it,  and  high  mountains  closing  in  the  scene, — he  seated 
himself  at  sunrise^  when  he  t^rst  beheld  this  lovely  scene,  under  a 
niango  tree,  and  began  to  sketch  the  landscape  before  him.  Not 
having  gone  from  Bombay  before,  where  the  temperature  is  noJd- 
gated  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  which  the  hot  winds  never  reach,  Mri 
Forbes  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  inclemency  of  an  Indian  cB* 
mate.  In  less  than  an  lK)ur,  he  says,  the  sky  appeared  like  a  glow 
of  fire.  He  was  now  in  a  country  where  the  thermometer  standiag 
in  the  house  was  usually  at  about  80^  at  sunrise,  and  often  rose  to 
11£°  by  noon!  when  the  water  at  mid-day  was  more  thsin  tepid^ 
and  the  black  wood  furniture  became  like  heated  metal.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  the  author  and  his  friends  generally  placed  iheir. 
beds  under  a  mango  grove;  till  one  night  the  smell  of  a  goat,  which 
had  been  recently  killed  and  hung  upon  a  tree,  attracted  a  tiger. 
The  beast  rushed  close  by  Mr.  Forbes's  bed,  who  had  just  tune 
to  get  into  the  house  before  he  saw  him  return  with  his  prey.  It 
was  well  that  their  visitor,  on  this  occasion,  thought  goat's  flesh 
more  savoury  than  man's.  Mr.  Forbes  kept  a  chamelion  here 
for  several  weeks;  its  general  colour  was  ^  a  pleasant  green,'  spotted 
with  pale  blue,  and  its  customary  changes  were  to  a  bright  yellow^ 
a  dark  oHve,  and  a  dull  green.  When  irritated,  or  when  a  dqg 
approached,  in  which  case  fear  perhaps  produced  the  same  effect  ms 
anger y"*^  the  body  was  considerably  inflated,  and  the  skin  clouded 
like  tortoiseshell,  in  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  green,  and  black :  it 
was  under  these  passions  that  it  appeared  to  most  advantage.     But 

*  Ilasselquist  says  that  the  chamelion  seldom  changes  colour  unless  it  is  angry;  ali4 
tiica  from  an  iron  grey  to  a  yellow  or  greenish  hue,  evidently  occasioned  by  gali. 

the 
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Um  aaimal  wa  t  alEeicted  i»  tbe  most  extiMrdkiary  nMnn^lty  fliif  Mifk{g 
Uaek ;  the  skirtiog-board  of  the  room  was  Minted  of  that  colocfr, 
Hkd  the  creature  earefuliy  avoidied  it;  txrt  if  ne  catne  near  if^  or  if  a 
UNck  hat  were  placed  in  his  way^  he  shrank  to  a  skeleton  and  became 
black  as  jet.  This  change  was  vntmi^stlj  painfuty  by  die  care  with 
which  the  chametion  sought  to  avoid  the  objects  whrch  produced  it; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  objects  which  could  not  oc- 
cur to  him  in  his  natural  state :  the  c^kkir  seemed  to  operate  Nke  a 
poison.  The  faet  is  highly  eurions^  and  deserves  ferther  intestigia* 
boa.  We  know  but  little  of  tlie  manner  in  which  animals  are 
afiected  by  colours,  and  that  little  is  &R)y  known  popfdarly.  The 
bafffaio  and  the  bull  are  enraged  by  s^earlet,  which^  according  to^tUte 
bKnd  man's  notion,  acts  upon  theM'  lite  the  sound  of  » trumpet.  Is 
k  beeause  the  viper  has  a  like  antipathy  that  the  viper  catchers  pre- 
sent a  red  rag  when  they  provoke  it  to  bite  to  extract  its  fangs? 
DiaffodilS)  or  any  bright  yellow  flowers,  will  detoy  perch  into  a 
diram-nec.  He  who  wears  a  black  hat  in  summer  will  have  tenfold 
the  number  of  flies  upon  it,  that  his  companion  will  hav^  npoit  a 
white  one.  When  more  observations  of  thAs  kind  have  been  made 
wM  classified,  they  may  lead  to  some  consequences  of  f^ractical 
nCilily.  We  have  observed  that  dark  clollis  attract  and  retain  odotfrs 
more  sennbly  than  light  ones ; — is  it  not  possiUe  that  they  may 
awsve  readily  contract  and  communicate  infection  ?  Speculations  of 
1Mb  kind  when  they  occur  to  us,  we  scatter  like  seed  by  the  way 
side.  The  old  corpuscular  philosophy  has  found  an  able  advocate 
iu  Mr.  Diahon,  and  hi  an  age  of  earful  and  suspicious  experiment 
tdlisis  may  produce  useful  results. 

The  whip  snake  is  common  in  the  Concan ;  it  conceals  itself  hr 
the  trees,  and  darts  at  the  cattle  grazing  below,  aiming  general^  ait 
the  eye.  A  bull,  which  was  thus  wounded  at  Dazagon,  tore  up  the 
ground  furiously,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  died  in  about  half  an 
hour.  This  habit  in  the  reptile  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  is  neither  the  effect  of  fear,  nor  of 
resentment,  nor  of  appetite;  but  seems,  more  .than  any  other  known 
filct  in  natural  history,  to  partake  of  that  frightful  and  mysterious 
principle  of  evil,  which  tempts  our  species  so  often  to  tyrannize  for 
the  mere  wantonness  of  power. 

Mr.  Forbes  on  his  return  embarked  at  Mandava,  to  which  place 
was  a  four  days'  journey  of  1 30  miles ;  the  first  hah  is  characteristic 
of  the  country.  Unable  to  procure  a  house  for  their  accommodation  in 
the  Mahratta  village,  or  to  find  a  shady  tree,  the  travellers  got  under 
a  corn  rick — for  in  the  Concan  the  corn  ricks  are  generally  raised 
upon  strong  poles  supporting  a  platform  of  bamboos  seven  or  eight 
(tftl  from  the  ground.  Here  was  shade  from  above,  and  an  open 
circulation  of  airpn  all  sides;  but  at  noon  the  hot-winds  set  in; 

'  clouds 
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clouds  of  dust  drove  in,  burningi  he  says,  like  the  ashes  of  a  furnace ; 
and  they  were  often  surrounded  by  the  little  whirlwinds  which,  from 
their  heat,  activity,  and  mischief,  are  not  unaptly  called  bugutas,  or 
devils.  The  first  night  th^r  quarters  were  under  a  Banian  tree ; 
on  the  second  they  were  accommodated  with  the  tonibrchamber  of 
a  Mahoniraedan  grave.  But  though  neither  ghost,  ghowl,  nor  vam- 
pire appeared  to  molest  them,  the  enormous  bats  which  take  possesr 
sion  of  these  tenements,  s^nd  are  scarcely  less  frightful  than  either, 
drove  them  out  by  their  intolerable  stench.  These  harpies  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  such  they  are)  are  called  flying  foxes,  from 
their  size,  and  frequently  measure  six  feet  from  wing  to  wing  when 
extended.  A  fakeer,  who  had  the  cai*e  of  the  mosque  adjoining, 
allotted  the  travellers  this  place  for  their  lodging,  and  suffered  them, 
when  driven  out,  to  light  their  fires,  and  dress  their  curry,  in  the 
cemetery.  On  the  following  night,  at  a  Hindoo  village,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  a  house ;  such  is  the  difference  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Hindoos.  When  they  proceeded  under  an  escort 
from  the  Mahratta  chieftain  of  the  territory,  they  could  obtain  no 
better  accommodation  than  a  cow-house.  Mr.  Forbes  notices  upon 
this  jpumev  that  in  all  the  Hindoo  towns  and  villages  the  handmills. 
ace  at  work  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  moi  ning,  when  the  meal  for  the 
day  is  ground.  The  work  is  always  performed  by  women,  espe* 
cially  the  forlorn  widows,  divested  of  every  ornament,  with  their 
heads  shaved,  and  degraded  to  almost  a  state  of  servitude.  From 
these  labours  it  may  be  thought  they  might  easily  be  delivered;, 
but  Mr.  Forbes  observed  upon  this  occasion  that  the  windmill  at 
Bombay  is  the  only  one  which  he  remembers  to  have  seen  in  India: 
so  slowly  have  European  improvements  foimd  their  way  into  that 
wide  country ! 

The  author's  next  excursion  was  to  Surat;  here  he  saw  a  ship: 
which,  having  been  built  nearly  fourscore  years,  was,  from  veneration 
to  its  age  and  long  service,  only  employed  in  an  annual  voyage  to. 
convey  pilgrims  to  Jedda.     On  its  return  it  was  oiled  and  covered 
up  on  shore  till  the  following  season :  this  is  a  striking  instance 
in  favour  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Perriug  has  suggested  for  laying  up. 
pur  ships  in  ordinary.  A  former  nabob  had  formed  some  magnificent 
pleasure  grounds  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  city.; 
the  gardens  were  filled  with  balsams,  poppies,  and  various  (ipwers, 
of  equal  height,  closely  set,  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet;  a  formality,  which,  says  Mr.  Forbes,. seems  to  be 
the  acme  of  Mogul  taste.    This  is  a  whimsical  effect  of  the  second; 
commandment;  the' unmeaning  patterns  of  the  Turkey,  carpets, 
were  invented  that   the   Mahommedan  manufacturer  might  not 
make  unto  himself  the  image  of  any  thing  upon  earth ;  and  thus, 
because^ the  works  of  nature  may  not  be  imitated  by  the  loom,  it 

becomes 
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becpooes  a  faoshioh  to  make  the  garden  imitate  th6  works  of  art.' 
Immense  sums  of  mouey  and  the  labour  of  many  years  had  foeeu 
expended  upon  tb^se  pleasure  grounds;  but  it  is  one  of  the  charac-. 
teristics  of  Oriental  barbarism  that  men  of  rank  have  no  pleasure 
in  improving  and  preserving  any  thing  which  their  predecessors  have 
formed ;  they  are  fond  of  erecting  structures  of  their  own^  while 
Ihey  suffer  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  their  ancestors 
to  fall  to  decay.  The  nabob  totally  neglected  what  was  already 
made  to  his  hands^  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  William  the 
Conqueror^  levelled  a  populous  part  of  the  city  to  convert  it  into 
•walksy  groves,  and  fountains  round  a  summer  pavilion,  which  he 
called  the  Gift  of  God ;  while  the  suffering  artizans,  driven  firom 
their  humble  dwellings  and  their  verdant  looms,  gave  it  the  true 
name  of  die  Garden  of  Oppression. 

While  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  Surat,  a  young  Englishman  had  an 
opportunity  of  renderii^  essential  service  to  a  Mogul  widow  of 
distinction :  in  consequence  of  some  deeds  being  mistranslated  and 
misrepresented  by  the  Mahommedan  lawyers  she  was  in  danger  of 
being  defrauded  of  her  fortune,  when  he  interfered  and  detected  the 
knavery.  The  lady  requested  an  interview,  that  she  might  express 
lier  thanks  to  her  benefactor,  whom  she  had  never  yet  seen.. 
Accordingly  the  young  Englishman  was  conducted  to  a  pavilion ; 
die  attendants  withdrew  and  tlie  lady  entered,  and  after  some  con- 
versation offered  him  a  valuable  jewel.  His  refusal  seemed  to  hurt 
her.  '  Young  and  thoughdess,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  '  he  made  a 
transition  from  the  brilliant  gem  to  her  antelope  eyes,  sparkling . 
through  the  veil,' and  requested  that  he  might  behold  the  face  in  which . 
they  shone ;  and  she,  unwilling  to  deny  the  only  favour  which  he 
would  accept,  withdrew  her  veil.  The  face  was,  indeed,  as  beau^ 
iiful  as  he  could  have  imagined ;  and  he,  who  had  not  escaped  the 
contamination  of  Eastern  immorality,  began  to  press  her  farther. 
She  assumed  a  dignified  air,  and  in  an  impressive  manner  assured 
faim  that  the  deep  sense  of  her  obligation  had  alone  induced  her  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  in  reqiiesting  this  interview  ;  but 
a  sense  of  her  own  honour,  veneration  to  her  husband's  memory, 
and  maternal  example  to  her  children  Would  ever  regulate  her  con- 
duct. However,  that  he  might  not  think  her  ungrateful,  she. 
appointed  another  meeting  the  next  evening,  at  the  same  place. 
Full  of  expectation  he  went  to  the  appointment ;  and  when  the^ 
lady,  who  received  him,  threw  back  her  veil,  he  discovered  not  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  but  another  young  Mogul ;  beautiful,  witty, 
graceful  and — nothitig  coy,  whom  the  widow,  in  her  gratitude, 
had  deputed  to  entertain  him.  Mr.  Forbes  Judges  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan, not  by  our  own  standard  of  female  manners,  nor  by 
the  purity  of  our  reljgion,  but  properly  says  that  she  must  not  be 

hastily 
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hastily  condemned ;  her  education  and  her  morals  had  beett  onentrij 
and,  on  the  present  occasion^  gratitude  predomiiiated  over  efer^ 
ofter  consid^eratiom  Biit  what  must  have  been  her  eBtimate  dl 
&e  Engliisir  and  Christian  character,  when  she  thought- this  the^moat 
acceptable  mode  of  ^plajii^  her  gratitude ! 

Soon  after  leiiving  Surat  Mr,  Forbes  ^as  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  at  Anjengo,  the  most  southern  of  the  English  M>^ 
tlements  on  the  Mabbar  coast.     The  voyage  was  a  very  interesting 
one;    He  touched  at  Ooa,  whose  beautifiu  harbour  is  surrouMied' 
by  gentk;  hilb  and  fruitftd  vates,  and  embellished  by  dmrches-, 
convents    and   viNas-;    dkehr   white  fronts  contrasting  with  chirk 
mango  grove9  and  cocoas.    The  river  was  covered  with  barges  ancF 
gondolas-;  its  banks  were  enriched  with  villas^  domes  and  spires ;  «ndf 
the  city,  standing  upon  many  hill's,  reminded  him  with  its*chttrches' 
and  palaces  of  imperial  Rome.     But  upon  entering,  he  beheld  a 
mournful  emblem  of  the  mighty  empire  whereof  it  had  be^  Iht 
head ;  magniiScent  stinictures  were  mouldering  into  ruin;  thv-B^^eets^, 
he  says,  were  '  faintly  traced  by  the  remains  of  their  fbrsakeiy 
mansions ;'  the  squares  and  market-places  were  the  haunts  of  serpents 
and  other  reptiles;  and  the  few  Iranian  inhabitants  were  priests/ 
monks,  half-starved  soldiers  and  low  mechanics.    The  fall  of  the 
Portugueze  empire  in  the  east  has  been  too  hastily  imputed  to  mia-^ 
government,  intolerance  and  cruelty :  the  Dutch,  by  whom  iifef 
were  dispossessed,  were  certainly  not  intolerant,  but  as  certainly 
they  were  not  less  oppressive  and  not  more  humane.    The  Portu*' 
gueze  empire  fell  by  external  force;  the  Philips  suffered  it  to  be- 
dismembered  during  their  destructive  usurpation;  and  when'  die 
Braganzas  recovered  their  rightful  throne,  the  greater  part  of  what 
remained  was  happily,  rather  than  designedly,  sacrificed  for  thc^  sake' 
of  preserving  a  more  permanent  dominion  in  Brazil.     It  will  nerer 
revree  in  the  east,  but  so  w\ell  were  its  foundations  laid,  that  its  Ian-' 
guage  has  survived ;  and  if,  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Christianiiy, 
a  Romish  church  should  be  formed  in  India,  Portugueze  will  be 
the  language  of  that  church  wherever  it  extends.     Now  diat  die 
Jesuits  are  restored,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  mission^ 
aries  will  soon  vie  with  our's  in  zeal,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  derive  some  benefit  Irom  an  example  of  veracity. 

Leaving  Goa  they  passed  Carvar,  in  the  country  adjoining  to 
which  the  catechu,  or  Terra  Japonica  is  made,  the  tree  from  which 
it  is  extracted  growiti?  in  no  other  part  of  Hindostan.  They* 
anchored  off  Onore,^  wliere  the  gorgeous  natural  scenery  is  finely 
described.  The  silk-cotton  {Jbotnbax  ceibd)  and  the  decannee  beav 
(buiea  superba),  the  former  with  its  buds  and  flowers  of  crimsony 
the' latter  with  its  scarlet  blossoms,  contrasted  by  the  black  stdkar;* 
gave  a  brilliant  eff^  to  die  western  woods,  and  make  them  appear, 

at 
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fit  AijMHSQty  like  JQWeose  Ibreats  in  a  glow«of  'fire.  HBre  dao  the 
amcfail  4i«e  k  iadigeiiouSy  and  would  grow  to  a  coosiderable  size  if 
the  cupidity  of  trade  would  allow  it  time.  That  no  insect  <nii 
enst  witbin  itainfliietice,  «  one  of  th^  foots  which  ought  to  have 
taught  us  that  odours  are  the  proper  and  only  efficaei<ms  means  of 
defence  against  the  worst  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Is  it  equaHy 
pertain^  as  Mr.  Forbes  adds,  that  iron  will  not  rust  within'  its 
influence  i  They  touched  at  Calicut,  a  name  of  suck  oelebrity  in 
ioriner  times !  but  the  city  which  Oama  discovered^  after  it  IimI 
kmg  been  the  great  object  of  his  enterprising  country men^  exists  no 
longer;  or  exists  onfy  like  die  submarine  city  in  *  the  Curse  of 
Xehama/  The  tfea  has  overwhelmed  k,  and  Mr.  Forbes  says,  that 
at.ver^  lam  water  he  has  seen  the  waves  breaking  over  the  tops  of 
Ae'kighest  temples  and  minarets.  Surely  this  cannot  be  accur 
rafeely  expressed-:  if  the  tops  of  these  buildings  were  overwhelmed, 
tlie  wbde  of  ihe  levd  country  nmst  have  been  inundated  also  to  the 
same  depth,  and  the  waves  vrould  beat  against  the  Gaut  mountains. 
^Ehe  ^eter  has  more  prdbably  gained  upon  die  riiore  by  a  gradud 
progress,  than  by  any  sudden  irruption ;  in  the  course  of  nature,  not 
by  a  convulsion — and  what  may^be  seen  under  water  nouist  be  the 
ffuinB  of  overdirown  edifices,  not  their  spires  and  summits.  These 
nuke  theTOodsted  unsafe,  several  vessels  having<been  wrecked  upon 
theim.  The  present  dty,  *  fallen  from  its  .high  estate,^  consists 
diieflgr  of  low  huts  shaded  by  cocoa-trees,  on  a  sandy  shore,  amid 
the  ofiensive  eiSuvia  of  fish  and  sharks'  fins  drying  on  the  beach. 
TUbe  city,  says  old  Dr.  Fryer,  '  which  stood  upon  stilts,  is  tripped 
op ;  f<Mr  down  it  is  gone — nothing  ren^iining  of  it  but  what  is. taken 
upon  chronicle ;  and  the  temple,  whose  marble  pillars  durst  com* 
pare  with  those  of  Agrippa's  in  the  Roman  Pantheon,  is  topeyr^urvy .' 
Me  poultry  here  are,  as  Fryer  calls  'them,  perfect  negroes ;  the 
bone  as  well  as  die  skin  being  black  as  jet:  but  the  flesh  is  whiter 
ts' well  as  more  delicately  flavoured  than  the  other  kin4  To  what 
is  the  colour  <jf  the'  bones  owing  ? 

Cochin,  with  its^  flourishing  trade,  presents  a  striking  contfjast  to 

Goa.     At  Coulan,die  effects  of  Dutch  dominion  were  apparent: 

th(High  the  natives  were  <^hiefly  Roman  -Catholic   converts,   the 

churches  had  been  converted  into  warehouses.     Anjengo,  the  place 

of  Mr.  Forbes's  destination,  was  no  very  delightful  residence..  lOn 

U  -navrow  batik  of  sand  bonnded-on  die  west  by  the  sea,  and-on  the 

east^Fy  a  river,  were  two  rows  of  houses,  forming  a  street,  about 

600  yards  in  length;  die  north  end  terminated  by  the  Portugueie 

churoh  and  the  English  burying-grontid,  the  south  by  die  fort, 

^rtlich  ^asohed  neariy  from  the  sea  tot- the  viver.     The  ^hurdi,  the 

'^vhite  tombs,  the  fortress  and tbi cocoa-groves,  made  a  pleaaiiq; 

^tlAre;  biitit:was:tbe  eye.ftloae'thftt  yras  gratified^ 

*  No 
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*  No  verdant  turf/  says  the  writer,  ^  or  mossy  bank  invited  to  repdte-; 
no  purling  streams,  warbling  bulbuls,  or  aromatic  shrubs  regaled  tb^ 
senses;  our  slumbers  were  lulled  by  the  roar  of  a  tremendous  surf; 
the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  the  fcetid  odour  of  fish,  to  manuM 
the  rice  fields;  and  the  arid  sands,  in  which  the  cocoa-trees  wer* 
planted,  offered  no  temptation  for  a  walk.' 

The  Abb6  Raynal  has  one  of  his  characteristic  rhapsodies  upon 
Anjengo^  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Eliza  Draper^  a  woman  whose 
name  will  be  preserved  in  hb  writings  and  in  Sterne's;  for  with  all 
the  faisetto  and  the  faults  of  both,  they  will  be  found  floating 
upon  the  stream  of  time.  Mr.  Forb^  knew  diis  celebrated  woraan^ 
and  mentions  her  with  admiration.     Anjengo  was  also  the  birtk- 

Slace  of  Orme  die  historian.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  weretif  tht 
lomish  church,  being  either  of  Portugueze  descent  or  convevli 
from  the  lower  casts.  Such  converts  are  found  wherever  the  PoV" 
tugueze  were  settled,  and  this  single  fact  is  conclusive  against  die 
impudent  arguments  of  those  who  assert  that  it  is  not  possihle  lo 
convert  the  Hindoos.  ^Ilie  purity  of  the  faith  of  these  conv«rt% 
or  of  their  morals,  is  of  no  importance  to  the  question ;  they  have 
changed  one  profession  of  faidi  for  another ;  and  if  we^  vi^-are 
blessed  with  a  purer  faith  and  enjoy  a  reformed  church,tbe  best  con- 
stituted that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen^  had  served  our  God  with 
half  the  zeal  that  the  Portugueze  have  served  theirs,  the  tree  of  life 
would  long  ere  this  have  struck  deep  roots  in  Hindostan,  and  spread 
wide  brahchei  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

Mr.  Forbes's  abode  was  a  cottage  thatched  with  palmyra  leaver 
so  small  that  a  sofa,  which  he  had  carried  from  Bombay,  could  not 
enter  the  door,  and  therefore  he  remained  in  a  vii*anda  the  whole 
time  of  his  banishment,  as  he  calls  it.  ft  was  so  near  the  beadi| 
chat,  during  the  monsoon,  the  gauze  curtains  of  his  bed  were  oon» 
stantly  wet  with  a  salt  moisture;  the  glasses  and  pictures  nm 
down  with  the  same  briny  fluid,  and  the  vegetables  in  the  garden 
were  incrusted  with  salt.  During  this  season,  the  bar  of  AnjengQ 
river  presented  an  extraordinary  sight :  the  floods  pouring  down  from 
the  mountains  come  with  such  force  that  they  sweep  the  fish  with 
them ;  and  the  larger  shoals  of  the  ocean,  who  know  their  appointed 
tiQie,  are  ready  at  the  o;iouth  of  the  river  to  receive  and  devour 
them.  Tenrifled  by  the  breakers,  and  unable  to  turn  back  againsl; 
die  stream  which  tuis  borne  them  down,  they  leap  over  the  bar  and 
become  the  prey  of  the  expectant  enemy.  Alligators  are  some- 
times whirled  down  in  this  oaanner  and  lost  in  the  ocean.  The 
manner  in  whi^h  Mr.  F^bes  has  observed  all  natural  appearances 
as  a  painter,  has  enabled  bim^  not  unfrequently,  to  describe  them 
with  the  characteristic;  vividaMS  of  a  poet. 

*  From  Ma^  to  Ostol^!^  vpm  Urn  shoi:e>  the  teropestuous  oceiii 

rolls 
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•rolls  from  a  black  horizon,  literally  of  darkness  visible,  and  the  noise 
.of  the  billows  equals  that  of  the  loudest  cannon.  They  seem  as  if 
.they  would  overwhelm  the  settlement/  *  Often/  sayshe,  /  have  I 
stood  upon  the  trembling  sand'-bank  to  contemplate  the  solemn  scene, 
and  derive  a  comfort  from  that  sublime  and  Omnipotent  decree,  '*  hi- 
therto shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther-r-and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed." ' 

The  parrots  upon  this  coast  are  as  much  dreaded  at  the  time  of 

•harvest,  as  a  Mahratta  army  or  a  flight  of  locusts;  they  darken  the 

-air  by  their  numbers,  and  alighting  in  a  rice-field,  in  a  few  hours  carry 

Qff  every  grain.    There  is  a  curious  small  black  serpent  here,  called, 

.from  tbe  shape  of  its  head,  the  crescent  snake,  tliough  the  author 

•ays  be  should  rather  claas  it  with  the  polypus.    This  work  would 

have  been  often  benefited  if  some  able  naturalist  had  revised  it  as 

it  passed  through  the  press.     It  is  described  as  having  teeth  on  the 

:OUter  line  of  the  crescent,  small  enough  to  require  a  microscope  to 

disGf  ro  them.    The  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal ;  and  it  is  added  that  the 

#lime,  with  which  the  creature  is  covered,  and  wbich^like  the  snail, 

it  leaves  along  its  track,  is  poisonous,  but  this  Mr.  Forbes  seems 

to  repeat  with  some  doubts  of  its  truth.     He  could  not  discover 

•any  eyes.  On  cuttiiig  off  the  head, '  the  other.end/  he  says, '  inomedi- 

itely  supplied  the  loss ;  it  moves  in  a  retrograde  manner,  and  lives 

jifter  the  amputation.'    The  cause  of  this  retrograde  motion,  after 

.4ecapitation,  is  manifestly  that  the  reptile  must  then  be  guided,  in 

its  movement  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  it  cannot  exercise  by  the 

.wounded  surface*     But  it  is  possible  that  in  many  creatures  of  tlik 

^dass,  feelmg  occasionally  supplies  the  place  of  sight,  as  by  cruel 

'experiment  it  has  been  found  to  do  in  the  bat.    The  ainphisbsena 

(a  species  of  which  is  found  at  Anjengo)  has  been  supposed  to 

have  two  heads,  merely  because,  like  a  worm,  it  moves  with  equal 

iaciiity  in  either  direction,  and  apparently  with  little  choice. 

4    Having  been  absent  from  this  place  for  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Forbes 

returned  to  it  at  evening,  and  found  every  thing,  upon  a  cursory 

view,  apparently  as  he  had  left  it.     But  in  a  room  which  had  been 

locked  up,  and  where  in  consequence  the  furniture  could  not.  be 

<luated,  he  observed  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  that  the  glasses  over 

the  pictures  appeared  remarkably  dull,  and  the  frjames  covered  with 

4iust.     On  attempting  to  wipe  oiF  the  dust,  be  found  the  glasses  no 

longer  in  frames,  as  he  had  left  them,  but  fixed  to  the  wall  by  an 

incrustation  made  by  the  termites,  who  had  devQured  the  frames 

and  back-boards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the 

glasses  upheld  by  the  covered-ways  wjiich  th,ey  had  formed  for  their 

•operations.     Some  of  the  low  casts  in  Mysore  and  the  Carnatic  are 

ia  the  useful  habit  of  eating  these  destructive  insects.     The.taman- 

dua 
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dua  of  South  America,  wliioh  is  a  pejrfeclly  bamaleffs  ^roaitim, 
flhould  be  domesticated  in  all  counlxies  that  are  infested  nvkhithena. 
The  common  bear^  Mr.  Fovbes  iiyforms  us,  is  also  an  ^uit-efiler, 
demolishing  die  whole  burrow  ^^«4terever  he  finds  one,  and,  like  the 
tamandua^  lying  with  his  tongue  out  to  entrap  his  prey. 

While  Mr.  Forbes  resided  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Rsgah 
of  Travencore  thought  it  necessary  to  undergo  the  process  of  re- 
^neration.  According  to  Orme,  the  Brahimns  persuaded  him  to 
this  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  which  he  iuid  spilled  in. -die 
course  of  the  war ;  but  as  he  had  only  killed  men,  and  not  cows^  lint 
account  which  Mr.  Forbes  received  from  his  subjects  seems  Ae 
most  probable.  According  to  them,  it  was  an  expedient  for  ad- 
vancing the  rajdi  from  an  inferior  cast  of  Brahmins  in  which  te 
happened  to  foe  bom,  to  a  higher  one,  by  means  of  a  new  b«^ 
After  many  previous  ceremonies  he  was  to  pass  through  a  cow,  )ifce 
Tom  Thumb,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  a  goideti 
cow  was  made  for  the  purpose,  and  after  the  calf  had  come  forth,. 
llae  Brahmins  received  this  huge  mass  of  gold  as  the  fee  for  then* 
ingeniousprescription.  Ri^onath Row, the Mahratta Pesiiwa, after 
long  ill  fortune,  tried  the  same  receipt,  as  card-^jriayers  <;hang;e  seats 
iifter  a  losing  rubber^  to  mend  his  luck ;  and  two  Brahmins,  whom^b^ 
had  sent  as  ambassadors  to  England,  underwent,  in  order  to  cast  dS 
the  impurities  which  they  had  contracted,  an  allegorical  second  birtb, 
which  Mr.  Forbes  could  not  decently  describe  Mahout  borrowmga 
word  from  the  abominations  of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  of  all  faflse 
•relkions  the  most  impure,  and  in  every  way  the  most  miscbievoitf. 

The  author  had  a  narrow  escape  in  this  country.  Stroilingoiitoiie 
evening  near  Coilan,  he  canie  in  sight  of  a  dewal  (or  pagoda,  asihe 
Hind6o  temples  are  improperly  called,)  which  was  almost  hidden 
anaid  baman  trees.  Pleased  with  the  scenery,  he  was  preparing  to 
sketch  it,  from  a  rising  ground  within  the  grove,  when  he  perceived 
near  htm  a  Nair -girl  bathing  in  a  tank  near  him.  She  snatched  up 
her  garments,  ran  towards  a  man  of  her  cast  who  was  employed 
upon  his  devotions  in  the  grove,  and  be,  having  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  Englishman,  that  he  might  know  him  apain,  went  with  her 
to  the  temple.  But  Mr.  Forbes  had  nearly -paid  as  heavily  as  Ac* 
teon  lor  his  intrusion.  Having  finished -his  drawing,  he  returned 
leisurely  toward  Ooilan ;  presently  he  was  alarmed  by  a  noise  be^ 
bind,  and  looking  back,  saw  the  whole  posse  of  the  temple  in  ftiQ 
cry  after  him,  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  put  jiim  to  death  for  his 
tnlrusion;  -a^fete  which  the  Moors,  whom  be  reached  in  time  to 
obtain  protection,  assured  him  would  have  be^i  his  falte  had  he 
been  overtaken.  He  had  trespassed  upon  sacred  ground,  and  seen 
a  woman  of  high  birth  in  a  consecrated  tank-^both  crimes  of  great 

atrocity. 
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atrocity,  hovrever  unintentional.    The  next  day  the  Br^hmios  sent 
orders  to  die  English  party  at  Coilan  to  k^ep  at  a  distance  from  this 
district,  lest  the  atmosphere  should  be  polluted  by  their  breath.     . 
The  beat  accounts  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society  in  Malabar 
are  given  by  Dellon  of  the  old  travellers,  and  by  Dr.  Francis  Bu- 
cbcman  of  those  of  later  date.     Mr.  Forbes  adds  many  circum- 
stances to  fill  up  the  mournful  picture.     It  has  been  argued  in  the 
British  legislature,  (and  never  has  that  legislature  been  more  dis- 
graced than  by  such  arguments,)  that  the  people  of  Hindostan  need 
not  the  benefits  of  Christianity — that  sufficient  for  them  is  the  faith 
to  which  they  are  born — tliat  they  are  happy  under  its  ceremonies, 
and  virtuous  under  its  moral  law.     Now  if  there  be  any  countjy 
under  heaven  where  man  is  found  in  the  uttermost  state  of  degra- 
dation and  depravity,  Hindostan  is  that  country.     In  early  ages,. 
the  natives  say  that  their  peninsula  was  called  Punyabhwrii,  the 
lan4  of  virtues;  it  must  have  been  before  they  were  divided  into, 
eighty-four  casts,  the  most  pernicious  institution  that  ever  was  .pro- 
duced by  pride  and  folly,  prolific  of  evils  as  they  have  been.     That, 
institution,  beyond  all  doubt,  originated  either  in  the  policy  of 
some  successful  invaders,  or  in  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people 
iivho,  haying  shaken  off  the  yoke,  retaliated  with  unrelenting  hatred> 
iipon  their  oppressors  tlie  evils  which  they  themselves  liad  endur- 
cd.-^—The  Cagots,    a  cast  produced  by  the  latter  cause,  have  ex- 
isted, in  oiie  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  almost  to 
the  present  time,  in  a  state  of  disgrace  and  degradation  little  less 
shocking  than  that  of  the  Pariars  of  Hindostan.     But  Colonel 
Wilks  relates  a  tradition  which  strongly  supports  the  opinion  that 
the  degraded  casts  in  that  country  were  the  aborigines,  and  that 
the  existing  system  is  the  result  of  successive  expedients  for  re-, 
taining  them  in  subjection.     The  Pooleahs  of  Malabar,  a  coun- 
try Where  monkeys  are  worshipped  and  pampered  with  sacrifices, 
are  so  completely  banished  from  human  society,  that  they  have 
neither  houses  nor  lands,  but,  retiring  into  solitary  places,  hide 
themselves  in  ditches,  and  climb  into  trees  for  shelter.     '  They  are 
not  permitted,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the 
other  casts,  nor  travel  on  the  public  road ;'  if  by  accident  they 
should  be  there,  and  perceive  a  Brahmin  or  Nair  at  a  distance, 
they  must  howl  aloud  to  warn  him  from  approaching  till  they  have 
retired  or  climbed  the  nearest  tree.     If  a  Nair  meets  a  Pooleah 
upon  the  highway,  he  cuts  him  down  like  a  noxious  animal.    When 
hunger  compels  them  to  approach  the  villages  to  exchange  what 
they  may  have  collected  for  grain,  they  call  out  to  the  peasants, 
tell  what  they  want,  leave  their  articles  of  barter  on  the  ground,  and 
then  return  to  take  what  the  villagers  may  please  to  deposit  in  ex- 
change for  them !    Constant  fear  and  misery  have  given  them  a 
VOL.  XII.  NO.  xxiii.  N  squalid 
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squalid  and  savage  appearance,  and  entirely,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  de» 
based  the  human  form ! 

Yet  the  Pariars  are  said  to  be  still  more  abject,  so  that  a  Poo- 
leah  is  defiled  by  their  touch !  and  the  Brahmins  of  Malabar  have 
been  pleased  to  place  Christians  in  the  same  rank  M^ith  Pariars! 
So  be  it ;  it  is  one  reason  the  more  why  we  should  feel  and  act  to* 
viards  them  as  our  brethren.  Of  all  the  silly  and  hard-hearted 
arguments  which  have  been  used  against  any  attempts  for  the  ccui- 
version  of  these  idolaters,  one  of  the  silliest  is  that  which  says  coo- 
verts  are  only  made  from  these  despicable  casts  :  as  if  in  the  c^ 
of  religion  all  casts  were  not  alike !  As  if  Christianity  has  not 
a  double  boon  for  these  poor  wretches,  offering  them  tangible,  temr 
po^l,  direct  benefits,  or  relieving  them  from  the  burthen  of  dial 
superstition  by  which  they  are  so  intolerably  oppressed. 

But  even  the  Pariars  are  not  the  most  wretched  cast  in  IndHU 
In  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and  oppression  there  is  a  lower  stiQ. 
The  Molungres,  or  salt-boilers,  in  the  Sunderbunds,  exist  under  ^^ 
government  of  Bengal,  and  that  government  derives  nearly  a  mil- 
IiQn  annually  from  the  most  shocking  system  of  slavery  that  ever 
has  been  described.  This  miserable  generation  are,  like  all  odiei 
casts,  bom  to  their  employment,  but,  imlike  other  casts,  they  wontd- 
fly  from  it,  if  guards  were  not  posted  at  every  avenue  by  whidk 
^ej  could  escape.  They  inhabit  a  sandy  shore,  surrounded  widi 
an  immense  wilderness  full  of  tigers  and  snakes,  and  intersectod 
by  a  labyrinth  of  water.  The  innumerable  islands  which  the  vik 
nous  rivers  form  along  the  coast  are  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasto 
—the  tiger  indeed  is  lord  of  the  region.  These  poor  wretche8| 
while  working  at  the  salt-pans  on  the  long  spots  of  sand  which  prcH 
ject  into  the  sea  from  the  jungle,  keep  always  a  look  out  for  tigen 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  when  one  is  seen  coming,  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  hide  themselves  in  holes  which  they  have  dug  for 
the  purpose,  having  no  arms  wherewith  to  defend  themselves. 
Holes  dug  in  the  sand  are  but  a  feeble  protection ;  long  experience 
has  tai^ht  the  tiger  that  these  men  are  his  prey,  and  he  often  di^ 
them  ont  with  his  claws. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  lower  casts  is  however  a  less  moumfid 
subject  for  contemplation  than  the  cruelty  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
the  general  depravity  which  pervades  all  classes.  When  the  dinr 
came  in  which  Damiens  was  to  suffer  that  devilish  sentence  whi(» 
reflects  splsiuch  shame  upon  the  French  character,  the  poor  madnQim. 
observed,  Lajournee  sera  durcy  mats  ellejinira:  Job  never  ,|it-| 
tered  a  sentence  more  pregnant  with  consolation,  whether  it  be  re- 
membered in  our  own  sufferings,  or  when  we  contemplate  the  suf- 
ferings of  others.  For  the  longest  life  is  but  as  a  day,  and  to  the. 
innocent  and  the  injured  death  will  make  large  amends  for  all.    But 

when 
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wiien  we  regard  the  crimes  of  man  something  more  painful  is 
excited  than  the  instinct  of  indignation,  and  that  vindictive  sense 
of  justice  which  made  the  ancients  place  Nemesis  among  their 
deities: — the  whole  awful  question  concerning  evil  occurs^  its  origin, 
and  its  end,  if  that  may  be  called  an  end  which  is  for  ever! 
Bruce  has  marked  out  a  certain  part  of  Airica  as  the  dominion  of 
jhe  Devil,  believing  that  the  people  there  are  actually  under  a  spe- 
cies of  diabolocracy,  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  under  a  divine  go- 
vernment. The  hideous  customs  of  those  savages  are  not  so 
fatal  as  the  rooted  vices  of  the  east:  the  Devil  may  be  more  familiar 
with  the  African  priests,  but  he  has  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  Asiatic  people ;  in  truer  language,  where  men  are  savages,  they 
air^  ferocious  ai)d  brutal ;  where  they  are  civilised  and  corrupted,  the 
springs  of  moral  action  are  poisoned.  We  know  by  the  opinions 
6l  the  most  competent  persons,  that  the  courts  of  justice  in 
thdisL  furnish  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  general  depravity ; 
fbsomuCh,  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  necessary  rule  of  evidence 
t6  suspect  as  false  the  testimony  of  every  witness,  till  cause  be  shewn 
tor  believing  it :  the  presumption  being  infinitely  stronger  against 
&t8  veracity,  than  in  favour  of  it.  But  the  most  striking  instance 
that  occurs  to  us  is  related  by  Captain  Williamson.  A  labouring 
inan  near  Caunpore,  in  the  year  1795,  while  buying  provisions  at 
i  hut  by  the  road  side,  happened  to  shew  some  mone^  which  he  had 
dbout  him,  and  which'  was  somewhat  less  than  a  shilling  in  value. 
An  old  woman,  and  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  who  were  present,  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  hope  of  robbing  him  :  but  not  thinking  themselves 
st'roiig  enough,  they  communicated  their  purpose  to  six  men  whom 
they  met  on  the  road ;  and  all  eight  joining,  they  murdered  the 
man.  There  was  ah  encampment  near,  they  quarrelled  on  dividing 
the  spoil,  were  seized,  and,  by  a  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial. 
Sung  in  chains,  two  at  each  quarter  of  the  cantonment.  It  appeared, 
upon  investigation,  that  all  parties  were  perfect  strangers,  never 
bavii^  seen  one  another  till  the  day  of  the  murder ;  and  Captain 
Williamson  justly  says,  that  if  the  fullest  proof  had  not  been  ad- 
duced before  the  court-martial,  and  there  were  not  many  gentlemen 
in  England  who  remember  the  fact,  he  should  fear  to  relate  an  in- 
stance of  wickedness  so  incredible,  as  that  eight  persons,  under  such 
circun&stances,  should  combine  to  commit  a  murder. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  in  thus  speaking  of  the  general  de- 
phivity  of  the  Hindoos,  we  believe  them  to  be  universally  depraved. 
Rather  would  we  be  thought  to  hold,  that  there  is  in  human  nature  an 
original  principle  of  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  in  itself  the  stronger 
as  well  as  the  better  principle,  were  not  *  the  world  and  the  world's 
law '  so  frequently  opposed  to  it.  In  Hindostan,  as  in  every  other 
country,  individuals  will  be  found  in  whom  the  elements  are  so 

N  2  happily 
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happily  mixed,  that  even  the  accursed  institutions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  fail  to  corrupt  their  hearts  and  their  understandings^ 
But  it  is  the  tendency  of  those  institutions  to  corrupt  both,  and  in 
proof  that  the  effect  has  been  produced,  a  more  competent  or  more 
candid  witness  caimot  be  appealed  to  than  Mr.  Forbes.    His  pre-; 
possessions  were  in  favour  of  the  Hindoos ;  his  conduct  such  as  to 
deserve  and  obtain  their  respect  and  love ;  but  after  a  long  residence 
in  the  country,  he  left  it  with  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  the  Hindoo 
character,  or  rather  of  those  civil  and  religious  institutions  whicl^ 
degrade  and  deprave  it,  making  one  part  of  the  community  wicked, 
and  the  other  miserable.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  wretched  state 
of  society,  that  in  the  Hindostanee  tongue,  the  same  word  should 
signify  a  lie  and  a  jest ;  and  that  in  the  Tamul  there  is,  no  word  for 
hope  !  The  extremes  both  of  power  and  of  misery  harden  the  heart; 
from  the  former  cause  tliere  arises  a  sort  of  libidinous  delight  in 
cruelty,  from  the  latter  an  insensibility  and  deadness  of  natural 
aiFections.  The  Malabars,  who  were  often  driven  by  hunger,  during 
those  dearths  which  the  government  more  frequently  than  .the  season 
occasions,  to  sell  their  children  for  sustenance,  carry  on  the  same 
trade  when  not  compelled  to  it  by  necessity.    Mr.  Forbes  bou^t 
a  boy  and  girl  at  Anjengo  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  fo^ 
less  than  two  pigs  would  have  cost  in  England, — and  truly  says,  thai! 
it  was  a  happy  purchase  for  the  children.    He  refused  another  chilc^ 
which  the  mother,  a  young  fishwoman,  offered  for  sale  with  a  baiske^ 
of  mullets.    He  hinted  at  her  want  of  affection ;  and  her  reply  was,' 
that  she  expected  another  child  in  a  few  weeks,  apd  as  she  could 
not  manage  two,  she  would  part  with  this  for  a  rupee.     Tlie  Poi>[ 
tugueze  linguist  of  the  place  beat  her  down  to  half  price,  and  tfac^ 
young  woman,  without  remorse,  disposed  of  an  only  child  for  fif* 
teen  pence. 

The  Hindoos  have  been  called  a  gentle  race,  because  they  sub- 
mit to  oppression ;  and  a  humane  race,  because  most  of  the  casts; 
abstain  from  animal  food.  But  if  animals  are  not  eaten  in  that 
country,  no  where  are  tl>ey  treated  with  greater  barbarity ;  and 
among  the  casts  who  allow  themselves  animal  food,  instances  of 
more  extravagant  barbarity  are  to  be  found  than  among  the  canni- 
bals of  Brazil  or  Angola.  There  is  a  sect  called  Paramahausa, 
esteemed  a  high  cast,  who  eat  the  bodies  which  they  find  in  th«^ 
Ganges :  individuals  of  this  execrable  sect  have  been  seen  near 
Benares,  floating  down  the  river  upon  a  corpse,  and  feeding  upoa 
it ;  they  are  said  to  hold  the  brain  to  be  the  most  delicious  morsel.' 
Colonel  Moor,  in  his  *  Hindu  Pantheon,'  relates  this  upon  the  most 
authentic  information.  And  Mr.  Forbes  asserts,  as  a  well  known, 
fact,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  near  Bengal,  there  is  a  tribe  of 
people  called  sheep-eaters,  who  seize  the  animal^  and  actually  de- 
vour' 
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vour  it  alive,  wool,  skin,  flesh,  and  entrails  !  Lady  Anstruther  has 
a  set  of  drawings  by  a  native,  which. contain  the  whole  process,  from 
the  first  seizure  of  llie  miserable  animal,  till  it  is  completely  de- 
voured. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  miseries  to 
isrhich  human  nature  is  subject  in  Hindostan,  upon  a  large  scale. 
He  obtained  a  civil  appointment  with  the  detachment  sent  from 
Bombay  to  the  assistance  of  Ragonath  Row,  the  Mahratta  sove- 
reign. Ragonath,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  kept 
in  confinement  by  his  predecessor  and  nephew,  Narrain  Row,  a  weak 
and  insolent  debauchee.  The  Japanese  and  the  Hindoos  have  each 
a  peculiar  way  of  revenging  themselves  by  committing  suicide ;  and 
jRagonatfa,  being  rigorously  treated  in  his  confinement,  made  a  vow 
to  starve  himself,  in  order  that  'Narrain  might  suffer  the  ignominy 
of  having  driven  him  to  this  desperate  resolution.  Accordingly,  for 
idghteen  days  he  took  only  two  ounces  of  deer's  milk  every  day  : 
Nairain  then  was  moved  either  by  fear  or  compassion,  and  promised 
better  treatment  if  his  uncle  would  procure  absolution  from  the  vow. 
Accordingly,  Ragonath  was  absolved,  took  food,  and  recowred ; — 
after  which,  he  was  used  as  rigorously  as  before.  Soon  afterwards, 
Narrain  was  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Ragonath  Row  reigucd 
in  his  stead.  This  family  were  Brahmins,  and  the  Brahmins  have 
very  wisely  inculcated,  that  the  murder  of  one  of  their  order  is  of 
all  crimes  the  most  atrocious.  For  this  reason,  Ragonath  himself 
had  been  suffered  to  live :  it  was  now  suspected  that  he  had  re- 
venged himself  upon  his  nephew,  by  a  more  summary  and  effectual 
manner  than  starving  himself ;  he  solemnly  declared  over  the  deati 
body  that  he  was  innocent,  and  imprecated  divine  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  the  murderer  ;  but  this  did  not  remove  the  suspicion  :  for 
why  should  he  who  had  committed  murder  scruple  at  |)erjury  ? 
His  own  change  of  character  strengthened  the  opinion  of  his  guilt : 
formerly  he  had  been  brave,  active  and  generous ;  he  became  timid, 
indolent,  and  jealous;  his  understanding  seemed  clouded  by  super- 
stition, and  his  mind  either  weakened  by  his  past  sufferings,  or  har- 
rassed  by  remorse.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  hini :  a 
posthumous  child  of  Narrahi,  real  or  supposititious,  was  produced  ; 
and  during  his  absence  from  Poonah,  the  capital  was  seized  by  the 
rebels,  Sindia  and  Holkar  (names  which  have  since  become  fami- 
liar to  us)  being  at  their  head.  Ragonath  applied  to  the  Bombay 
government  for  assistance  ;  and  troops  accordingly  sailed  for  Surat 
Ui  March,  1775,  in  hopes  of  joining  him  in  Guzerat,  where  his  army 
was  said  to  be  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Mighi  near  Cambaya ; 
that  of  the  confederate  chieftains  being  on  the  opposite  side. 

Before  they  arrived  at  Surat,  Ragonath  had  received  a  severe 
cWfeal:;  his  army  was  entirely  dispersed ;  great  part  of  his  artillery, 
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elephants,  and  camp  equipage,  taken;  and  he  himself,  with  hU 
jewels,  his  adopted  son,  his  women,  aud  a  few  friends,  fled  to  CaoH 
baya,  where  the  Nabob  refused  to  receive  him.  Sir  Charles  Maleti 
the  British  resident  there,  dispatched  guides  to  conduct  him  to 
Bownagur,  and  sent  vessels  thither  which  conveyed  him  safely  to 
Sucat.  Ragonath  left  with  Sir  Charles  at  parting  all  his  remainii^ 
treasures,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling — a  proof  of  bis 
confidence  in  the  British  character.  When  it  was  known  that  fab 
generals  had  collected  their  scattered  forces,  he  embarked  with  the 
British  detachment  for  Camhaya.  The  nabob  now  endeavoured, 
by  obsequious  politeness,  to  efface  from  Ragonath  the  resentment 
which  he  felt  for  having  been  refused  admittance  in  his  flight.  Bq^ 
the  Mahratta  had  not  forgotten  this ;  and  when  he  addressed  Sit 
Charles  Malet,  he  said  to  him  aloud  in  full  durbar y  ^  You  are  indefri 
my  friend !  you  did  more  for  me  than  my  father  Badjeroo !  he  wn^ 
me  life,  you  saved  that  life,  and  with  it  preserved  my  honour.'  Her^ 
it  was  learnt  that  his  army  was  in  the  Bisnagur  province,  about  eigb^ 
miles  distant,  and  that  the  confederates  were  encamped  twenty  mil«i 
nearer,  in  hope  of  preventing  a  junction  with  the  English.  1^9 
enemy  amounted  to  40,000  cavalry,  and  12,000  foot:  bazarmcoi^ 
foragers,  women,  and  various  camp-followers,  swelled  the- number  to 
100,OpO.  Ragonath's  army  was  said  to  consist  of  50,000  horse  wbA 
foot,  with  about  twice  as  many  camp-followers :  but  in  reality,  thert 
were  not  more  than  12,000  men  in  the  motley  multitude.  £ludii]||; 
the  enemy,  they  marched  ninety  English  miles  without  halting,  aadi 
thus  effected  their  junction  at  Darah,  where  the  British  had  ad* 
vanced  to  meet  them.  The  united  forces  then  amounted  to  25,000 
effective  men.  The  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Keatiiqf 
consisted  of  80  European  artillery,  and  l60  artillery  lascars ;  500 
European  infantry,  and  1400  sepoys.  The  encampment  at  Darak 
was  on  an  arid  plain,  without  trees,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  sai;|db 
In  the  soldier's  tents,  during  these  winds,  the  thermometer  often  torn 
to  1l6;  and  it  sometimes  exceeded  1 14  in  the  officers' marquees^ 
'  which  were  protected  with  a  separate  awning  rising  some  feet  above 
the  tent.  The  men  suffered  dreadfully.  There  was  a  large  tank 
there ;  but  after  the  Mahratta  force  arrived,  elephants,  camels,  horses, 
bullocks,  men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  in  by  thousands,  and 
converted  the  water  into  a  mass  of  mud,  from  which  it  was  difficute 
to  strain  a  nauseous  bever^e. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the 
British  tro(>ps  and  secretary  to  the  commander  in  chief,  was  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  Mahratta  army.  The  men  wore  no  regular  uniform^ 
were  under  little  discipline,  and,  provided  each  had  a  sword,  were  \A 
to  arm  themselves  according  to  their  own  humour ;  some  with  matclH 
locks  or  musk^stSj  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  apeara^ 
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QiaitHarmour  was  worn  by  some,  th«  hood  of  the  helmet  falRira; 
OM  ihe  shoulders.  This  mode  of  defence  is  found  ef&cacious  against 
the  s^ord,  the  weapon  which  is  most  used  among  th^m :  they  pre- 
fer the  straight  two-edged  blade  to  the  scimitar  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians ;  and  give  large  prices  for  those  which  they  call  Allemah 
Of  Grerman>  though  formerly  brought  from  Damascus.  Mr.  Forbe^ 
does  not  mention  the  length  of  tbe  blade  ;  the  short  straight  two^ 
edged  sword  was  the  Roman  weapon,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards.  The  feudal  system  existed  in  the  army  in  all  its 
force,  and  all  its  insubordination.  Every  chieftain  h^d  hid  own 
httWier,  red  was  the  prevailing  colour,  but  they  were  seldom  de^ 
oofated  M'ith  any  thing  Kke  armorial  bearings.  Mr.  Forbes  should 
htpre  mentioned  how  they  were  distinguished.  That  of  Ragbnath 
himaelf  was  small  and  swallow-tailed,  of  crimson  and  gold  tissue, 
with  gold  fringes  and  tassels.  Some  of  the  flags  ^v^re  larger  than 
•  ship's  ensign,  and  mounted  on  very  high  poles.  The  mOst  power- 
M  chiefs  had  separate  encampments,  with  their  own  bazars,  wBei*^ 
tbey  collected  duties  and  made  such  regulations  as  they  thought 
proper,  without  controul.  The  sort  of  discipline  resembled  the 
political  system, — every  man's  life  was  at  the  merCy  of  his  superior, 
and  every  man  did  as  he  pleased.  When  it  was'  his  hni^our,  every 
ttaa  beat  his  drum,  blew  his  trumpet,  and  fired  his  matchWk. 
The  British  officer  had  great  difficulty  to  stop  this  dangerous  prac- 
tioe,  and  it  could  only  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  'fingers  of  a 
(idKHj[uent.  There  is  a  barbarous  splendour,  as  well  as  a  barbarous 
power,  about  these  armies.  The  horseman  of  rank  ornament  their 
saddles  and  their  horses  heads  with  the  bnshy  tails  of  the  Thibet 
cows.  On  one  side,  an  attendant  carries  a  rich  umbrella,  which 
is  generally  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold ;  on  the  other,  a  man 
b^rs  a  large  fly-flapper  of  the  Thibet-tail,  the  hairs  of  'which  are 
long,  white,  and  soft  as  silk,  and  the  handle  gold  or  silver,  some- 
times studded  with  jewelsC  The  cruppers,  martingales,  and  bridles 
of  the  horses,  are  adorned  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner, 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  other  decorations  ;  the  tails  of  the  grey 
horses  are  frequently  dyed  red  or  orange,  and  the  mfanes  plaited  with 
silk  and  ribbands,  interspersed  with  silver  roses.  Tlie  horse-millinet 
ir  m  personage  stUt  to  be  found  in  Hindostan.  The  great  men  have 
servants  with  gold^and  silver  staves  running  before  them,  who  sing 
their  praises  and  proclaim  their  titles  in  oriental  hyperbole. 

The  Mahrattas  are  at  home  when  in  the  Camp,  and  seem  to  pre- 
fer their  tents  to  houses.  The  camp  was  at  once  court  and  <iity.  In 
the  Dnrbar-tent  business  M'as  conducted,  and  levees  held,  widi  the 
sataie  regularity  as  at  Poonah;  and  the  army  was  followed  by  all 
descriptions  of  people  to  provide  for  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  ^ 
life— "ond  to  increase  the  horrors  of  vi^r.   The  eticampment  covered 
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a  space  of  many  square  miles;  and  the  bazar  belonging  to  Ragonath's 
own  division,  and  to  the  principal  generals,  contained  many  thousand 
tents,  in  which  every  trade,  and  profession  was  carried  on  with  as 
much  regularity  as  in  a  flourishing  town.  *  Goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
bankers,  drapers,  druggists,  confectioners,  carpenters,  taylors,  tent- 
makers,  corn-grinders,  and  farriers,  found  full  employment ;  as  did 
whole  rows  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper-smiths  ;  but  those  in  the 
greatest  and  most  constant  requisition,  seemed  to  be  cooks,  con- 
fectioners, and  farriers.'  One  tent  in  every  division  was  set  apart  as 
a  dewal  or  temple,  where  Brahmins  regularly  officiated,  and 
offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
Mahrattas  are  ranked  as  a  very  low  cast ;  which,  as  they  arc  nu- 
merous and  warlike,  may  be  considered  as  an  advantage,  since  tbey 
have  few  pollutions  to  fear,  and  suffer  fewer  privations.  Beef  is  the 
only  meat  from  which  they  are  prohibited, — it  was  unluckily  that  of 
which  they  could  obtain  the  easiest  supply.  The  Brahmins  who 
serve  in  their  army,  however  inferior  their  station,  retain  aH  the 
pride  of  their  cast.  A  Brahmin  would  send  part  of  his  dinner  ready 
drest  as  a  mark'of  distinction  to  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and  much 
greater  command,  but  of  a  lower  cast,  who  accepted  it  respectfully 
and  ate  it  with  pleasure. 

Many  of  the  ^principal  officers  had  their  hunting  and  hawking 
equipage ;  and  the  soldiers  and  followers  of  the  camp,  as  well  as 
the  chiefs,  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children.     Mr.  Forbes 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  a  Mahratta  wife.     Upon  the  march  she 
frequently  rides  astride,  with  one  or  two  children,  upon  a  bul- 
lock, an  ass,  or  a  little  tattoo  horse,  while  the  husband  walks  by  the 
side.    When  they  reach  the  encampment,  he  lies  down  on  his  mat 
to  rest,  and  her  employment  begins.  First  she  champoes  him  and  fans 
him  to  sleep ;  then  she  champoes  the  horse,  bends  his  joints,  rubs  him 
down,  and  gives  him  his  provender ;  takes  care  of  the  bullock  which 
has  carried  their  stores,  and  turns  off  the*  poor  ass  to  provide  for 
himself.    The  next  business  is  to  light  a  fire,  prepare  rice  and  curry, 
and  knead  cakes:  when  the  husband  awakes,  his  meal  is  ready, 
and  having  also  provided  food  for  herself  and  her  children,  she  takes 
possession  of  the  mat,  and  sleeps  till  day-break.     The  horses  are 
said  to  be  so  much  refreshed  by  champoeing,  as  to  bear  fatigue  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  food  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  this 
is  of  great  importance  in  armies  that  consist  almost  wholly  of  ca- 
valry.    In  the  dry  season,  when  there  is  bo  pasture,  the  roots  of 
grass  are  dug  up  as  being  more  nutritious  than  the  dried  reedy 
stems :  but  what  a  devastation  is  this  ! 

.The  bazar  alone  required  20,000  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the 
shopkeepers,  besides  a  number  of  small  horses  and  asses.  Some 
thoi)sai^d  camels  were  employed  in  carrying  the  tents  and  baggage. 
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The  elephant  was  appropriated  to  more  honourable.services.  Their 
<;otnmon  price  is  from  5  to  6000  rupees ;  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen 
one  valued  at  (i50,000;  the  Hindoos  are  fond  of  them  when  they 
have  been  long  in  their  service,  and  no  compensation  will  induce 
a  wealthy  owner  to  part  with  one  of  extraordinary  good  qualities. 
An  elephant  bred  to  war  and  well  disciplined,  will  stand  firm  against 
a  volley  of  musketry.  *  I  have  seen  one/  says  the  author,  *  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  bullets  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body,  and  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  wounds/  Indeed,  how  difficult  it  is  to  destroy 
an  elephant  by  fire-arms,  may  be  seen  by  a  shocking  story  in  Cap- 
tain Beaver's  *  African  Memoranda,' — that  brave  officer  describes  the 
scene  with  horror,  and  almost  with  remorse.  Mr.  Forbes,  during 
this  campaign,  performed  many  long  jouruies  upon  one  of  these 
noble  animals,  whom  he  praises  for  sagacity,  docility,  and  affection. 
It  stopped  while  his  master  was  sketching,  and  remained  immove- 
able ;  if  mangos  were  wanted  which  grew  out  of  common  reach, 
he  selected  the  best  branch,  broke  it  off,  delivered  it  to  the  driver, 
and  received  a  portion  for  himself  with  a  respectful  salam,  raising 
his  trunk  three  times  above  his  head  in  the  manner  of  mental  obei- 
sance, and  murmuring  thrice.  If  a  branch  obstructed  the  houdah, 
or  sedan,  which  he  carried,  he  broke  it  off;  and  often  carried  a  leafy 
bough  in  his  trunk,  as  a  fly-flap  or  a  fan.  Dui^ing  breakfast,  he 
generally  mdde  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  solicit 
sugar-candy  and  fruit,  and  caresses  and  encomiums,  in  which  he 
delighted  as  much  as  a  favourite  cat. 

\  The  daily  camp  allowance  of  an  elephant,  besides  such  greens  as 
could  be  procured,  w^as  about  thirty  pounds  of  grain.  They  were 
likewise  allowed  as  an  indulgence,  certain  balls  called  mossaulla, 
composed  of  flour,  apices,  sugar,  and  butter:  expensive  ingredient* 
in  a  camp^  but  the  expense  is  well  bestowed,  for  it  kept  these  va- 
luable beasts  in  good  condition.  Ragonath's  elephants  became 
emaciate,  and  it  was  discovered  that  their  keepers  stole  these  balls 
for  their  own  use  ;  the  rascals  were  punished,  and  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  of  the  elephants  to  see  them  fed.  After  some 
months  the  animals  began  to  lose  flesh  again,  though  the  inspectors 
examined  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food,  and  saw  it  given 
them.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
receive  the  balls,  and  retain  them  in  their  mouths  till  the  inspectors 
withdrew,  when  they  took  them  out  and  presented  them  to  these 
knavish  keepers. 

The  field  of  battle  presents  but  a  small  part  of  the  evils  of  war 
in  any  country ;  and  no  where  is  war  attended  with  such  devasta- 
tion as  in  the  East.  There  were  not  less  than  200,000  cattle  of 
various  kinds  belonging  to  Ragonath's  army,  leaving  of  course  be- 
lund  them  a  desert  like  the  locusts,  and  not  so  easily  repaired, — 
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for  they  destroy^  root  as  well  us  Uade.  Swanns  of  maraudcri 
foUow  the  qainpy  who  are  more  des^uctive  than  the  soldiers^  Imhv 
barous  as  the  soldiers  are.  These  wretches,  who  are  called  &yds^ 
Lootiesy  and  Pindarees,  receive  no  pay ;  but  they  prefer  a  Hfe  of 
capine  to  any  other  trade,  and  glean  after  the  troops.  The  privilege 
of  doing  this  they  purchase,  by  giving  a  moiety  of  the  apoii  to  t£e 
commander  of  the  corps  to  which  they  attach  themselves^  Amwd 
witb  spears,  sabres,  hatchets  and  iron  crows,  they  enter  the  ^k 
L^es  which  the  inhabitants  have  deserted,  and  the  soldiers  have 
already  laid  waste ;  dig  up  the  floors  in  search  of  concealed  grain 
or  treasures,  demolishing  the  walls  to  discover  if  any  thing  has  been 
secreted  in  them ;  strip  every  morsel  of  iron  from  the  house,  carry 
off  the  wood* work  if  it  can  turn  to  any  account,  and  set  fire  to  M 
which  ihey  do  not  think  worth  carriage.  It  is  not  surprising '  than 
that  aA  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army,  the  country  is  abaaidoned 
as. they  advance.  Men,  women,  and  children,  loading  themselves 
with  as  much  grain  as  they  can  carry,  fly  to  a  friendly  country  if. 
tb^re  be  one  within  reach,  or  to  a  strong  fortress,  but  more  frequently 
to  the  wildest  hiUs  and  woods — the  serpejits  and  wild  beasts  being 
le^  dreadAil  than  an  Indian  army !  Here,  if  their  food  be  cod* 
aumed  before  the  enemy  have  departed,  they  necessarily  die  of 
himger.  The  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting  their  homes,  are 
caliibd  the  tmtlsa :  '  a  state,'  says  Colonel  Wilkes,  *  of^bitual  obn^ 
sery,  of  so  peculiar  a  description,  as  to  require  in  apy  EnropeMt 
language  a  long  circumlocution  to  explain,  is  expressed  in  all  the 
langu^ea  of  the  Deckau  and  the  south  of  India, by  a  single  word!' 
He  justly  adds,  ^  it  is  a  proud  distinction  that  the  wulsa  never  de« 
parts  on  the  approach  of  a  British  army,  -when  unaccompanied  bgp 
Indian  allies.' 

This  huge  army  moved  through  a  delightful  and  populous  country^ 
laying  it  bare  as  they  went,  and  exhausting  the  wells  and  tanks  by 
theii!  multitudes.  The  commencement  of  a  morning's  march  was 
pleasant,  but  as  the  sun  ascended,  the  fiery  atmosphere,  and  the 
clouds  of  bunning  sand  became  intolerable,  and  many  European 
soldiers  were  struck  dead  by  a  coup  de  soleiL  Heat,  duHt,  the 
stench  of  the  multitudes,  and  the  plague  of  flies,  rendered  the  canp 
inconceivably  ofiensive ;  these  pestilent  insects  filled  the  dishes  ai^ 
drinking  vessels,  and  covered  the  person  so  completely  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  a  coat.  They  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived delight  upon  reaching  the  Sabermatty,  the  first  river  whick 
they  bad  seen,  on  their  march;  the  natives  say  the  waters  are  so 
nouriiihing  and  salutary,  that  cattle  require  less  grass  than  when  lhe]» 
drink  of  any  other  stream.  Imaginary  virtues,  however,  were  not; 
needed  to  niake  this  thirsty  host  rejoice  when  they  arrived  upon  its 
banks :  they  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  .having  water  in  abmiH 
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daace/  and  their  joy  was  extravagant  when  it  came  to  be  rallied  | 
bvt  the  eMmy  wis  encamped  on  the  same  river  widiin  a  feMr  ntiies. 
A  slight  action  took  place  the  next  day^  and  the  enemy  retreated^ 
having  cut  down  all  the  trees,  destroyed  the  villages^  and  burned 
whatev^  they  could  not  carry  away.    The  pursuers  encamped  upon 
the  ground  which  the  foe  had  lately  occupied.     It  was  covered  with 
fnitrid  carcasses  and  burning  ashes,  filling  the  camp  with  tainted 
odoiurs  and  with  dust.     During  the  night  hyasnas  and  jackalls  came 
to  prey  upon  the  dead,  and  when  they  retired  at  morning,  the  fowls 
of  heaven  came  for  their  portion  of  the  banquet,  prepared  for  them 
by  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  man.     Mr.  Forbes  was  now  a 
spectator  of  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  war,  and  had  some  nar- 
row escapes  from  its  dangers.     During  one  action,  being  under  a 
banian  tree,  he,  desired  a  palanquin-bearer  to  get  up  in  the  tree 
and  tell  him  how  the  day  went; — while  he  was  making  his  re- 
port a  ball  took  off  his  head,  and  the  body  fell  at  Mr^  Forbes's 
feet.     At  the  commencement  of  another  he  happened  to  be  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Peshwah ;  and,  finding  himself  in  the  immediate 
Une  of  fire,  he  took  shelter  under  a  large  mango  tree,  with  a  number 
of  Ragonath's  troops  who  ought  to  have  been  better  employed. 
The  crowd  effectually  secured  his  body,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
shelter  his  head  by  standing  under  a  large  arm  of  the  tree :  pre- 
seiitly  a  canon  ball  shivered  it  over  him ;  the  whole  crowd  took 
pMiic,  and,  moving  away  like  a  flood,  bore  him  with  them  a  con- 
aderable  distance  without  touching  the  ground,  among  wounded 
horses,  elephants,  camels,  and  oxen,  all  running  off  in  an  unde- 
seribable  confusion  of  dreadful  yells,  hot  blasts,  and  clouds  of 
homing  sand.    While  he  was  under  the  tree,  the  horns  of  an  ox  were 
torn  off  near  him,  and  a  young  woman,  who  was  suckling  her  child 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  had  the  infant  carried  from  het*  breast 
by  a  cannon  ball. 

J3ut  he  had  soon  to  witness  what  is  even  more  horrible  than 
war, — the  cruelty  of  Indian  despotism,  and  the  fierceness  of  Indian 
superstition.  The  city  of  Nervad  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Peshwah's  enemies ;  it  is  a  flourishing  place,  containing  about  12,000 
families.  Ragonadi  was  thought  very  modest  in  demanding  no 
more  than  60,000  rupees  from  the  inhabitants;  but  as  they  had 
been  twice  assessed  and  plundered  in  the  three  preceding  months  this 
fresh  exaction  reduced  Uiem  to  the  greatest  distress.  Houses  were 
stripped  of  every  moveable,  and  families  delivered  up  their  last  mite 
to  answer  their  assessment  of  the  tax;  they  who  were  left  in  na- 
kedness and  poverty  were  not  the  most  unfortunate  of  these  un- 
happy citizens;  for  many  who  were  suspected  of  secreting  valuables 
wluch  ifaey  never  possessed,  were  tortured  with  the  most  merciless 
inhumanity.    The  English  vainly  expressed  their  indignation :  they 
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were  not  powerful  enough  to  interfere  with  effect;  and  to  the 
Peshwah  and  his  officers  these  were  things  of  course, — the  common 
occurrences  of  war.  The  Hindoo  will  shudder  at  killing  an  in- 
sect, but  he  will  inflict  the  most  devilish  tortures  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures!  To  raise  the  contribution  every  cas.t  was  assessed  ac- 
cording to  its  wealth  and  number,  but  some  sects  of  Brahmins, 
and  a  peculiar  tribe  who  are  called  Bhauts,  claim  an  established 
privilege  of  being  exempted  from  every  kind  of  tax  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  The  Bhauts  are  a  very  remarkable  class,  who  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  In  some  respects  they 
resemble  the  Scalds  and  Troubadours  of  Europe  ift  old  times, 
and  one  of  them  is  generally  attached  to  the  family  of  every  chief- 
tain to  sing  his  praise  and  proclaim  his  titles  in  figurative  and  hy- 
perbolical strains.  But  they  have  another  and  more  useful  mode 
of  living,  which  is  by  offering  themselves  as  security  to  the  different 
governments  for  payment  of  the  revenues,  and  becoming  guarantees 
for  treaties  between  princes,  and  contracts  between  individuals,  fot 
which  they  receive  an  annual  stipend  from  the  district  or  person  for 
whom  they  become  surety.  When  the  agreement  is  drawn  up  they 
^gn  their  name  and  place  of  abode  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  afiixii^ 
their  seal  as  is  customary  among  the  other  tribes,  they  draw  the 
figure  of  a  dagger, — significant  of  the  dreadful  security  which  they 
have  given.  For  if  the  agreement  be  broken,  the  Bhaut  proceed* 
to  the  house  of  the  offending  party,  and  in.  his  presence  destroys 
cither  himself  or  one  of  his  family,  imprecating  the  most  dreadftil 
vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  him,  who  had  compelled  them  thus  to 
shed  their  blood.  This  curse  is  deemed  so  efficacious,  that  bonds 
arc  seldom  broken  which  have  been  thus  guaranteed,  and  no  security 
is  thought  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  Bhaut.  Their  mode  of  preserving 
their  own  privilege  is  the  same;  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  levy  any 
assessment  upon  them,  their  mode  of  resisting  is  by  the  tarakaWf 
the  act  of  murdering  one  another,  and  to  this  they  are  compelled  by 
•imperious  custom ;  for  were  they  to  submit  to  any  assessment  without 
having  made  this  bloody  protest,  they  would  be  excommunicated  by 
their  own  tribe,  and  suffer  all  the  miseries  attendant  upon  loss  of 
cast.  Many  families  of  this  tribe  were  resident  in  the  unhappy 
town  of  Nervad :  they  said  they  were  ready  to  pay  more  than  was 
demanded  in  any  other  mode,  but  if  a  compulsory  assessment  were 
persisted  in  they  would  die  rather  than  submit.  It  was  in  vain 
that  this  was  represented  to  the  Peshwah,  and  that  the  British  com- 
mander attempted  to  intercede ;  the  Mahratta  chief  was  devoted  to 
the  most  abject  superstitions,  but  superstition  never  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  rapacity  or  his  crimes;  he  was  inexorable,  and  all  the 
Bhauts  of  Nervad,  men,  women,  and  children,  repaired  to  an  open 
space  in  the  city  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands ;  once  more  they 
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prayed  that  their  privilege  might  he  regarded^  protested  aloud  that 
they  must  otherwise  be  driven  to  make  a  dreadful  sacrifice ;  and  this 
last  appeal  being  refused  they  rushed  upon  each  other^  and  a  con- 
siderable number  perished  before  the  astonished  European  troops 
could  disarm  the  rest.  One  man  brought  his  family  to  the  area  be- 
fore Ragonath's  durbar ;  it  consisted  of  two  brothers  and  a  sister, 
all  under  eighteen  years  of  age:^first  he  stabbed  the  sister,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  made  no  resistance,  then  plunged  the  dagger  into  the 
breast  of -one  brother,  and  desperately  wounded  the  other  before  the 
weapon  could  be  wrested  from  him.  The  man  boasted  of  having 
sacrificed  his  father  a  few  months  before  in  a  like  glorious  cause! — 
Horrible  as  fhis  is,  it  is  rendered  awful  by  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sions and  principles  which  are  thus  perverted.  The  conduct  of  the 
privileged  Brahmins  of  Nervad  upon  the  same  occasion  excites  a 
.vei7  different  feeling ;  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  cool  calr 
culating  craft  of  that  vile  priesthood.  They  also  prepared  to  call 
down  vengeance  upon  Ragonath  by  human  sacrifices ;  but  instead  of 
sacrificing  themselves  or  those  whom  they  loved,  they  brought  two 
old  women  of  their  cast,  who,  having  had  their  share  of  life,  were 
willing  to  die  with  the  merit  and  reputation  which  the  victims  at 
such  a  time  would  acquire :  accordingly,  their  daughters  sold  them 
for  forty  rupees  each,  to  be  expended  upon  their  funeral;  they  were 
led  to  the  market-place,  and  the  Brahmins,  loudly  invoking  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  put  them  to  death.  After  these  bloody  scenes^ 
neither  Brahmin  nor  Bhaut  refused  any  longer  to  pay  their  share  of 
the .  contribution . 

Having  collected  the  assessment  from  this  ill  fated  city,  Ragonath 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who -were  waiting  for  him  upon 
the  scene  of  his  former  defeat,  thinking  the  ground  fortunate.  A 
message  which  they  sent  to  the  English  displays  somewhat  of  a, 
chivalrous  spirit  with  \A'hich  the  general  character  of  the  Mahrattas- 
bftt  ill  accords;  they  said  that  grape  shot  and  shells  were  unfair  and 
cruel,  that  it  would  be  a  more  generous  courage  if  the  English 
would  quit  their  guns  and  meet  them  at  equal  weapons,  and  that  if 
we  would  select  a  champion  they  would  do  the  same,  and  decide 
the  event  of  the  war  by  single  combat.  An  action  took  place  in 
which  the  advanced  division  of  the  British  was  betrayed  by  a  traitor 
in  Ragonath's  army ;  eighty  Europeans  were  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred seapoys,  besides  a  great  many  native  officers  :  of  fifteen  British 
officers  seven  were  killed  and  four  wounded;  for  the  soldiers,  finding 
themselves  betrayed,  took  fright,  and  the  officers  vainly  attempting 
to  rally  them  fell  a  sacrifice.  *  I  had  been  conversing  with  most 
of  them,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  during  the  morning  march,  and  in  the 
evening  was  called  to  bury  them  in  a  large  pit  with  their  unfortunate 
comrades  !'  —  After  a  four  hours'  action  Ragonath,  or  rather  his 
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!&iti6h  aUies,  obtained  a  dear  bougbt  victory.  The  enemy  To^ 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  fell  in  attempting'  to 
carry  off  the  killed  and  wounded,  which,  like  the  Greeks  and  some 
of  the  American  Indians,  they  consider  an  important  duty  and  point 
of  honour.  Elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  lay  expiring  bv 
hundreds  upon  the  field,  and  their  groans  mingled  with  the  screaihs 
of  the  ravenous  birds  hovering  above  them  or  alighting  upon  iheir 
prey,  and  not  waiting  for  the  victim's  death  before  they  began  tli^' 
banquet ! 

After  the  action  the  allies  marched  to  Baroche,  meaning  to  halt 
there  a  few  days,  to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  ammunition,  stuA 
stores,  and  dispose  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Here  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Guzerat  during  the  rainy  months,  and  proceed 
to  Poonali  at  the  commencement  of  the  fair  season,  and  Dhuboy| 
a  place  about  fifty  miles  from  Baroche,  was  the  place  destined  for 
winter  quarters.  This  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  hoped  to  surprize  by  making  a  forced  march;  in  this  they  wer^ 
disappointed;  the  enemy  fled  before  them,  and  they  encamped  for 
the  night  at  a  village  six  miles  from  the  town,  meaning  to  march  in 
on  the  following  morning.  Evening  was  approaching  when  thd^ 
reached  the  ground,  and  just  as  the  encampment  was  completed 
the  atmosphere  suddenly  grew  dark,  the  heat  became  oppressive^ 
and  an  unusual  stillness  presaged  the  immediate  setting  in  of  tfle 
monsoon.  In  a  few  minutes  die  clouds  burst — of  seventeen  mon-^ 
soons  which  Mr.  Forbes  witnessed  in  India  this  was  the  most  awfut 
in  its  appearence  and  the  most  tremendous  in  its  effect,  'they 
were  encamped  in  low  ground  on  the  borders  of  a  large  lake  pr 
reservoir,  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  and  surrounded  by 
a  noble  flight  of  steps.  This  reservoir  was  insufScient  to  contai|^ 
the  water  now  pouring  down ;  and  the  plain  was  soon  inundated. 
The  tent  pins  giving  way  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents  fell,  and  the 
whole  army  was  exposed  to  the  elements, — an  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  elephantS;^ 
camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  overtaken  by  this  storm,  in  a  strange, 
country,  the  floods  rising  under  their  feet,  M^ithout  any  knowledge 
of  high  or  low  ground,  or  any  light  except  from  the  momentary 
flashes !  By  midnight  the  water  had  risen  above  their  feet.  Tlie 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  the  moaning  of  cattle,  espe-' 
cially  of  the  dying  camels,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Forbesl 
after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  the  vilfage,  .floundering 
to  the  knees  in  water,  and  often  plunging  into  deep  holes,  had 
returned  to  his  tent,  and  there  stood  on  a  chair;  the  tent  fell,  but' 
clung  to  the  central  pole:  had  it  been  the  usual  marquee  of  English 
canvass, exhausted  as  he  was  he  must  ha^e  been  smothered.  At  length, 
leaking  one  effort  more  to  escape,  he  foimd  his  way,  with  great' 
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difficulty,  by  lihe  glare  of  the  lightnings  to  the  hut  where  the  eom- 
mander,  yvhq  was  ill  with  a  violent  fever^  had  been  conveyed:  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  assembled  round  a  large  fire  in  the  centre, 
9qd  there  they  passed  the  remainder  of  this  miserable  nighty  among 
serpents,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  whom  the  storm  without  and 
the  fire  within  had  driven  from  their  hiding-place;  several  men  Were 
stung  and  bitteu  by  those  strange  companions  whom  the  comikion 
duKtress  had  broi^t- together.  At  morning  the  camp  exhibited  a 
deplorable  scene ;  the  artillery  had  sunk  several  feet  into  the  earth 
^nd  was  covered  by  the  water ;  more  than  two  hundred  persons  and 
^wee  thousand  cattle  had  perished ;  the  journey  of  six  miles  to 
Dhuboy  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  seven  days;  the  plain 
was  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  horses,  camels,  and  oxen,  some 
at  their  last  gasp,  suffocated  with  mud — others  in  a  state  of  putrefiic- 
tioa;  and  the  spectacle  of  human  misery  was  far  more  shocking — 
iofirm  men  struggling  for  life,  women  expiring  on  their  way,  parents 
woable  farther  to  support  their  children,  or  bearing  them  dead  iii 
dieir  arms ! 

While  the  English  were  quartered  at  Dhuboy,  Ragonath  en-^ 
camiped  at  Bellapoor,  a  pass  on  the  river  Dahder,  ten  miles  distant. 
Mr.  Forbes's  attendance  was  frequently  required  there,  and  the 
Journey  was  oftentimes  the  labour  of  ten  hours  upon  a  strong  elephant, 
trough  a  continued  sheet  of  water.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
^hen  he  reached  the  ford,  lie  found  the  river,  which  was  seldom 
more  than  three  feet  deep,  suddenly  risen  to  forty.  Separated  by 
Ais  impassable  flood  from  a  comfortable  encampment  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  on  the  elephant's  back, 
wiUiout  food,  fire,  or  other  shelter  than  the  houdah  or  covered  seat, 
in  hopes  that  the  river  would  fall,  or  some  means  of  crossing  be 
afforded.  A  heavy  rain  came  on  ;  the  houdah  was  soon  filled  with 
water  and  broken  by  the  storm,  and  having  sheltered  himself  under 
the  lee  of  the  elephant  till  daybreak,  he  was  fain  in  the  morning  to 
return  to  Dhuboy,  through  a  continual  inundation  which  would  have 
been  impassable  by  any  other  animal  than  that  on  which  he  rode. 
Ragonath  had  with  him  seven  concubines,  who  accompanied  him 
dunng  the  campaign,  and  generally  rode  on  horseback;  tlie  Hin- 
doos wear  no  veils,  and  thus  it  happened  that  they  were  frequently 
more  exposed  upon  a  march  than  is  usual  for  the  eastern  ladies. 
Only  one  of  these  attracted  much  admiration,  and  she  unfortunatelly 
inflamed  the  passions  of  Esswaut  Row,  a  young  Mahratta  of  dis- 
tinction. In  spite  of  all  the  jealous  precautions  with  which  the 
women  were  guarded  in  the*encampment,  he  found  means  to  secure 
the  aid  of  a  female  slave  and  carry  on  an  intrigue.  This  continued 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  the  eunuch  began  to  suspect  what  was 
going  on,  and  informed  Ragonath.    Esswaut  Row,  upon  the  rumour 
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of  a  discovery,  absconded:  it  might  have  been  supposed  thai  a  man 
under  such  circumstances,  who  could  not  by  any  possible  means 
save  his  mistress,  would  not  be  very  solicitous  about  saving  any 
thing  else, — but  he  returned  the  following  night  in  hopes  of  carrying 
off  a  favourite  Arabian  horse.  In  this  attempt  he  was  taken,  and 
the  Peshwah  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  beheaded  by  torch  light. 
The  unhappy  concubine  was  se>vn  up  alive  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into 
the  river ;  and  the  slave  had  her  nose  cut  off,  after  which  mutilation 
she  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  harem  as  an  example  to  her  com- 
panions. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  ended  here,  a  peace  being  shortly 
concluded,  but  not  before  Mr.  Forbes,  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
ships which  he  had  endured,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  army,  and 
embark  for  England.  On  the  voyage  home  Mr.  Forbes  says  be 
did  not  meet  with  a  mermaid ;  and  as  he  was  evidently  in  hopes  pf 
seeing  one  we  can  conceive  his  disappointment;  for  that  they 
exist  upon  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  he  believes,  and  upon  good 
authority.  Mr.  Matcham,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of 
the  Company's  marine  at  Bombay,  and  whose  respectability  there 
must  be  many  persons  living  to  testify,  assured  him  that  when  hi6 
commanded  a  trading  vessel  at  Mozambique,  Mombaza,  and  Mer 
linda,  he  frequently  saw  these  animals,  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
long ;  the  head  and  face  resembling  the  human,  except  that  the  nose 
and  mouth  rather  more  resembled  the  hog;  the  skin  fine,,  and 
smooth :  the  neck,  breast,  and  body  of  the  female,  as  low  as  the  hips, 
appeared,  he  said,  like  a  well-formed  woman ;  from  thence  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  they  were  perfect  fish.  The  shoulders  and 
arms  were  in  good  proportion,  but  from  the  elbow  tapered  to  a  fin, 
like  the  turtle  or  penguin.  These  creatures,  Mr.  Matcham  addedy 
were  regularly  cut  up  and  sold  by  w^eight  in  the  fish  markets  at 
Mombaza.  This  description  is  sufficiently  like  the  Peixe  Donna 
of  Cavazza,  of  which  Labat  has  a  print;  and  the  representar 
tion  given  in  the  Fiage  de  las  Goletas  Sutil  Mexicana,  1792.  Mr,. 
Forbes  notices  several  old  accounts  of  this  creature,  and  repeat^, 
witiiout  any  apparent  incredulity,  the  story  of  one  that  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  carried  to  Haarlem  clothed  in  female  apparel 
and  taught  to  spin  !  Setting  aside  such  tales  as  this,  which  carries 
with  it  an  obvious  impossibility,  this  species  of  pkoca  has  beea. 
seen  and  described  so  often,  that  few  persons  would  now  be 
disposed  to  deny  its  existence.  A  more  interesting  fact  in 
natural  history  was  observed  by  Mr.  Forbes  during  this  voyage ;. 
the  long  blue  filaments  of  the  Medusa,  or  Portugueze  man  of  war, 
blister  whatever  they  touch,  and  the  whole  creature  is  so  poisonous, 
that  nothing  dares  prey  upon  it :  a  species  of  little  fish  about  six 
or  seven  inches  long  being  aware  of  this  constantly  sail  under  its 
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convoy:  whole  trains  are  seen  following  the  Medusa;  when  an 
enemy  approaches  they  dive  under  their  protector,  keeping  as  close 
a^  possiblie;  and  thus  they  secure  themselves, —  for  the  pursuer 
cianhot  reach  the  food  without  touching  the  poison. 

Mr.  Forbes  recovered  his  health  after  a  short  stay  in  England, 
a(hd  returned  to  India,  with  an  appointment  to  the  first  vacancy  at 
Baroche,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  arrival.  About  a  mile  from 
the  city  he  purchased  a  small  house,  and  formed  a  garden  about 
six  acres  in  extent,  as  much  as  possible  after  the  English  taste, 
sparing  no  pains  to  procure  plants  from  different  parts  of  India  attd 
China.  A  bower,  upon  an  elevated  mount  overlooking  the  Nerbud- 
dah,  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  Occlaseer,  and 
a  rich  country  bounded  by  the  Raje-Pipley  hills.  His  favourite 
seat  was  under  a  tamarind  tree  near  the  well ;  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  beam  over  this  well  to  which  the  bucket  was  suspended, 
he  covered  with  creepers  of  various  kinds :  the  snakes,  which  are 
Verynumerous  in  Guzerat,  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  these  creepers ; 
bat  the  gardeners  would  never  suffer  ihcm  to  be  molested,  calling 
Aem  father,  brother,  and  other  endearing  names,  and  looking  upon 
Item  as  something  divine.  Harrabhy,  the  head  gardener,  paid 
them  religious  veneration.  Mr.  Forbes,  however,  made  war  upon 
them  after  a  young  lady  of  his  family  had  been  compelled  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat,  in  the  state  of  Eve  before  the  fall,  from  a  cold 
bath,  by  the  appearance  of  a  cobra  de  capello. 

Harrabhy,  the  gardener,  figures  in  a  remarkable  story.  An  iron 
plate  chest  was  stolen,  and  other  means  of  discovering  the  robber 
noving  failed,  Mr.  Forbes,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  all  his 
servants,  Hindoos,  Mahommedans,  and  Parsees,  consented  to  try 
the  mode  of  divination  by  balls  in  water.  The  name  of  each  indi- 
•  vidual  was  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  some  substance,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  buoyant ;  the  whole  family  stood  round  a  vessel  of 
>^ter,  the  balls  were  immersed  in  it,  and  only  one  rose  to  the  sur- 
face,— it  contained  the  name  of  Harrabhy.  He  bad  changed  colour 
at  the  comrpencement  of  the  ordeal,  and  betrayed  evident  agitatiou 
vrhile  the  ball  was  opening;  nevertheless  he  denied  the  robbery, 
and  though  the  proof  was  satisfactory  to  all  the  Indians,  it  was  not 
to  Mr.  Forbes.  The  servants  then  requested  that  neither  Har- 
rkbhy  nor  any  other  person  might  leave  the  spot  till  they  had  all 
gone  through  the  rice  ordeal:  no  one  but  Harrabhy  discovered 
any  reluctance,  and  he,  like^all  the  rest,  put  a  few  grains  of  raw 
rice  into  his  mouth ;  after  it  was  masticated,  it  was  believed  that 
firom  the  mouth  of  the  innocent  it  would  come  mixed  naturally  with 
the  saliva,  in  a  white  and  liquid  form;  but  from  the  guilty  a  dry 
powder :  and  a  dry  powder  accordingly  it  remained  in  the  mouth 
of  Harrabhy,  notwithstanding  all  his  attempts  tp  moisten  it.     The 
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uext  morning  the  chest  was  found  buried  ne£ir  the  gaiden^  and  he 
confessed  his  guilt. 

The  issue  of  tlie  latter  ordeal  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted 
for ;  fear  and  consciences  and  a  full  belief  in  tbe  efiicacy  of  th(^ 
means  employed  to  obtaiu  a  discovery,  ^'ould  produce  this  physical 
eifect.     In  th^  first  trial  it  is  very  possible  that  the  person  wb(^: 
prepares  the  balls  may  read  the  intelligible  marks  of  guilt  in  thP- 
guilty  person,  and  act  accordingly.    Mr.  Forbes  had  suspected  this, 
on  a  former  occasion ;  on  the  present  he  had  no  such  suspicion^ 
and  a^  impression  of  something  supernatural  evidently  remained 
upon  his  mind.     We  have  all  of  us  a  tendency  to  believe  in  sudi? 
things,  and  even  men  in  whom  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  tb# 
religion,  and  philosophy,  and  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age  in  wbi^h 
they  live,  easily  relapse  into  it  when  they  are  in  countries  where  the 
belief  of  supernatural  agency  prevails.     Bruce  is  an  instance  ia 
point ;  Carver  is  another ;  and,  like  Carver,  Mr.  Forbes  brings  for-* . 
ward  stories  as  consisting  with  his  own  knowledge,  of  which  it.  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  the  facts  or  admit  the  direct  inference^ 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  we  shall  relate,  because  of  the  sequ«t, 
of  the  story  it  happens  that  we  are  more  accurately  informed  thaVj 
Mif.  Forbes. 

The  lady  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that  table  at  which  Mr.  Forbes . 
first  found  a  welcome  in  India,  was  a  widow,  when  she  married  that 
gentleman  who  so  kindly  and  steadily  befriended  the  young  and  for-!^ 
lorn  adventurer.   Her  first  husband  dying  when  she  was  very  youngs 
left  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter :  the  latter  remained  with  tbe  ^ 
mother,  the  boy  was  sent  to  England  for  education,  and  at  the  age  of. 
sixteen  embarked  to  return  to  Bombay,  with  the  appointment  of  a . 
Mnriter.  All  the  ships  of  the  season  arrived  in  due  time,  except  that . 
in  which  he  sailed,  and  that  was  at  length  despaired  of;  but  the  mo* 
ther  still  walked  at  evening  upon  the  beach,  looking  toward  thai, 
quarter  where  ships  from  Europe  would  first  be  seen.   A  brahmii^, 
well  known  among  the  English  for  some  extraordinary  instances  .of. 
second  sight,  noting  her  resort  to  this  place,  and  her  anxious  look% . 
asked  her  tli«  cause  of  her  anxiety,  and  she  in  reply,  believing  in  bift/ 
power,  inquired  why  a  man  so  gifted  should  ask  what  he   must - 
n.eeds  know.    The  Brahmin  was  affected,  and  said,  ^  I  do  knpw  the  ; 
cause  of  your  sorrow ;  your  son  lives ;  the  ship  will  soon  arrive  ia. 
safety ;  but  you  will  never  more  behold  him,'    The  conversaUon. 
was  immediately  reported  to  her  friends ;  the  ship  soon  reached 
Bombay ;  and  it  was  then  learnt  that  tbe  youth  had  changed  bis . 
religiou  on  the  way  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  entered  as  a  noviciatA 
among  tbe  Jesuits;  in  that  order  he  professed,  and  wrote  occasioiir., 
ally  to  his  n^oth^r,  till  tlie  Jesuits  were  suppressed,  and  banished  from . 
Hputh  Aiyi^i^ic^;  after  that;  he  was  hear4  of  no  more. 

The 
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TTie  mdthei',  having  retndvttf  to  Bngl^n^^  l6st  her  daughter  (here, 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  despondency  from  which  neither  time,  nor 
religion,  nor  the  efforts  of  kn  affectionate  husband  could  rouse  her. 
An  intimate  friend  of  the  family  having  moii/ev  remitted  from  India 
by  bills  on  Portugal,  went  to  Lisbon  to  receive  it.  Walking  near 
i  prison  in  that  city,  as  Mr.  Fofbe^  relates  ttie  story,  an  Englishman,, 
through  the  grate  of  a  subterrane^ifi  ddfigebn,  asked  charity;  he 
stopped  to  relieve  his  cotintryitian,  and  inquiring  who  be  was,  and 
how  he  came  there,  found  it  was  the  son  of  this  lady.  Ilie  intelKr 
gence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  England,  and  communicated  to 
her  wirii  all  possible  tenderness ;  she  was  told  tliat  money  had  beea 
i^mitted  to  him,  and  Such  me&ns  taken  for  his  deliverance  that  there 
couljd  be  no  doubt  of  their  success.  The  news  did  create  a  mo* 
mentary  joy,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  keener  pangs  of  sorrow ;  and 
£tie  contmually  exclaimed,  O  the  brahmin !  the  brahmin ! — If  the 
devil  possessed  the  power  of  making  us  raiserabla,  it  would  be  by 

?'ving  us  this  foreknowledge  that  he  would  most  successfully  exert  \u 
.  he  brahmin  had  told  h^r  that  her  son  lived,  but  that  she  should 
dever  see  him  more :  the  first  part  of  the  prediction  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  she  could  not  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  And. 
the  prediction,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  was  accompFished  in 
alt  its  parts.  The  release  of  the  ex-Jesuit  was  obtained — he  heard 
fA  life  and  light,  and  joy  and  maternal  love ;  the  change  was  too 
great  for  human  nature,  and  he  di^d  almost  immediately  after  bis 
ddiverance. 

In  th^  hitter:  part  of  this  very  remarkable  story  we  believe  Mr. 
Forbes  to  be^ incorrect;  certain  it  is,  that  no  Englishman  could  solicit 
diarity  from  a'  dungeon  in'  Lisbon,  Vvilhout  finding  immediate  assist* 
ancfe  from  his*  countrymen.  The  circimistances,  as  we  heard  them 
jft  Lisbon,  were  these :— the  English  Jesuit  having  been  a  man  o( 
^eminence  in  his  Order,  was  one  of  PombaPs  countless  victims,  and* 
confined,  not  where  he  could  call  upon  his  countrymen  for  charity, 
but  in  one  of  the  prisons  at  Bel^m,  which  at  high  water  was  under 
the  bed  of  the  rivei'.  TheVe  he  remained,  his  existence  being 
krn^wn  only  to  those  who  bad  the  charge  of  feeding  him,  neglected 
aiKf  perhaps  forgotten  by  the  unfeeling  despotism  which  had  cast 
him  there,  tilt  Pombal  was  disgraced.  Alt  the  living  victims  o^ 
that  minister's  policy  being  then  delivered,  this  dungeon  also  was 
xipened,  and  the  Englishman,  who  for  many  years  had  never  beheld 
the  light  of  htaVen,  nor  breathed  the  open  air,  was  left  to  go 
«r|iere  He  would.  He  foutttf  his  v^ray  to  the  Praga  di  Comfnercio 
{the*  EscchffUge)  whete  the'  English  assemble,  and  there  told  his 
stbi^.  He'Wafe  rebognii^ed  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  the  result 
Watf  as  Mr.  Forbes  reldtl^s  it:  he  had  lived,  like  a  toa^,  in  the. 
boweb  of  .^  (^arth/  snA  m^t  long  have  continued  to  liVe  in  his 
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dungeon ;  his  nature  had  adapted  itself  to  the  situation.  Tliere  was 
no  consumption  of  life^  it  existed  like  the  fabled  lamps  in  a  sepul« 
chre^  in  its  own  atmosphere.  But  air  and  l^ht  became  poison 
to  one  who  had  lived  so  long  in  darkness,  and  the  change,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Forbes  states  his  belief  in  demoniacal  interference;  rear 
soning  that  what  we  are  assured  by  Scripture  has  been  permitted  to 
exist,  may  with  equal  probabiliw  exist  still,  and  supporting  l^s 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Townson  and  others.     With  songi« 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  he  introduces  an  adventure  which  he  met 
with  himself,  which  he  recorded  in  writing  a  few  hours  after  it  hap- 
pened, but  which  leaves  the  question  exactly  where  it  was.     On.  a 
journey  from  Baroche  to  Dhuboy,  with  a  small  escort,  he  stopt  at 
Nurrah,  a  large  ruined  town,  which  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
not  long  before,  by  tlie  Mahrattas.     The  principal  house,  which 
was  much  better  than  the  general  style  of  houses  in  Hindos- 
tan,  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  man,  who  emigrated  during  the 
war,  and  died  in  a  distant  country.     It  was  now  desolate,  and  the 
garden  had  run  to  waste.     Mr.  Forbes  was  privately  informed 
that  under  one  of  the  towers  there  was  a  secret  cell,  formed  to  con-, 
tain  his  treasure ;  the  information  could  not  be  doubted,  because 
it  came  from  the  very  mason  who  had  been  employed  in  con-, 
structing  the  cell.     i\ccordingly  the  man  accompanied  him  through 
several  spacious  courts  and  extensive  apartments,  to  a  dark  close! 
in  a  tower ;  the  room  was  about  eight  feet  square,  being  the  whole 
size  of  the  interior  of  the  tower ;  and  it  was  some  stories  above  the 
place  where  the  treasure  was  said  to  be  deposited.     In  tlie  floor 
there  was  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  slender  person  to  pass  through; 
they  enlarged  it  and  sent  down  two  men  by  a  ladder.      After  de- 
scending several  feet  they  came  to  another  floor,  composed  in  like, 
manner  of  bricks  and  chunam,  and  here  also  was  a.  similar  aper* 
ture.     This  also  was  enlarged,  torches  were  procured,  and  by  tibeir 
light  Mr.  Forbes  perceived  from  the  upper  apartment  a  dungeon 
of  great  depth,  below,  as  the  mason  had  described.     He  desired 
the  men  to  descend  and  search  for  the  treasure;   but  they  re- 
fused, declaring  that  wherever  money  was  concealed  in  Hindostan, 
there  was  always  a  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  to  guard  it. 
He  laughed  at  their  superstition,  and  repeated  his  orders  in  such, 
a  manner  as  to  enforce  obedience,  though  his  attendants  sympa- , 
thized  with  the  men,  and  seemed  to  expect  the  event  with  more 
of  fear  and  awe  than  of  curiosity.    The  ladder  was  too  short  to 
reach  the  dungeon,  strong  ropes  therefore  were  sent  for,  and  inore , 
torches.    The  men  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  as  they  were  lowered, 
the  dark  sides  and  the  moist  floor  of  the  dungeon  were  distinguished 
by  the  light  which  .they  carried  in  their  Jiands.    Put  tbey  had  jnpt . 
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been  many  seconds  on  the  ground  before  they  screamed  out  that 
tiiey  were  enclosed  with  a  large  snake.  In  spite  of  their  screams 
Mr.  Forbes  was  incredulous,  and  declared  that  the  ropes  should 
not  be  let  down  to  them  till  he  had  seen  the  creature  ;  their  cries 
were  dreadful;  he  however  was  inflexible;  and  the  upper  lights 
were  held  steadily,  to  give  him  as  distinct  a  i  view  as  possible  into 
fte  dungeon.  There  he  perceived  something  like  billets  of  wood, 
or  radier,  he  says,  like  a  ship's  cable  seen  from  the  deck,  coiled  up 
in  a  dark  hold ;  but  no  language  can  express  his  sensation  of  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  when  he  saw  a  serpent  actually  rear  his  head, 
over  an  immense  length  of  body,  coiled  in  volumes  on  the  ground, 
and  working  itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  of  sluggish  motion. 
*  What  I  felt,'  he  continues,  '  on  seeing  two  fellow-creatures  ex- 
]^sed  by  my  orders  to  this  fiend,  I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination.' To  his  inexpressible  joy  they  were  drawn  up  unhurt, 
but  almost  lifeless  with  fear.  Hay  was  then  thrown  down  upon 
the  lighted  torches  which  they  had  dropped.  When  the  flames  had 
expired,  a  large  snake  was  found  scorched  and  dead,  but  no  money. 
Mr.  Forbes  supposes  that  the  owner  had  carried  away  the  treasure 
with  him,  but  forgotten  to  liberate  the  snake  which  he  had  placed 
there  as  its  keeper.  Whether  the  snake  were  venomous  or  not  he 
has  omitted  to  mention,  or  perhaps  to  observe;  if  it  were  not,  it 
would  be  no  defence  for  the  treasure ;  and  if  it  were,  it  seems  to 
have  become  too  torpid  with  inanition,  and  confinement  and  dark- 
ness, to  exercise  its  powers  of  destruction.  Where  the  popular 
belief  prevails  that  snakes  are  the  guardians  of  hidden  treasure,  and 
where  the  art  of  charming  serpents  is  commonly  practised,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  who  conceal  a  treasure  (as  is 
frequently  done  under  the  oppressive  government  of  the  East)  would 
sometimes  place  it  under  such  protection. 

Dhuboy  having  been,  surrendered  to  General  Goddard,  in  1780, 
Mr.  Forbes  was  entrusted  with  the  government :  it  is  the  -capital 
of  a  district,  containing  eighty-four  villages,  and  yielding,  at  that 
time,  a  revenue  of  about  50,000l.  The  city,  though  its  ruins  bore 
testimony  to  a  former  state  of  greater  prosperity  and  population, 
contained  about  40,000  persons,  and  as  many  monkeys,  who,  being 
perfectly  unmolested,  seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the  roofs 
and  upper  parts  of  the  houses.  Onjbis  first  arrival,  while  the 
durbar  was  repairing,  he  resided  in  a  house,  the  back  part  of 
which  was  separated  by  a  narrow  court  from  that  of  a  principal 
Hindoo*;  this  being  a  shady  side,  he  usually  retired  to  a  viranda 
there,  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon ;  and  reposed  on  a  sofa 
with  his  book.  Here  small  pieces  of  mortar  and  tiles  frequently 
fell  about  him,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention;  till  one  day  the 
annoyance  became  considerable,  and  a  blow  from  a  larger  piece  of 
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tile  than  usual,  made  him  turp  to  discover  the  cause: — the  opposit0 
roof  was  covered  with  monl^eys ;  they  had  taken  a  dislike  to  bis 
complexioDy  and  had  cotnpn^nced  a  system  of  hostilities^  which  left 
the  governor  no  alternative  but  that  of  changing  bis  lodgings — for, 
he  says,  he  could  neither  make  reprisals  nor  expect  quarter. 

If  there  had  been  tnith  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  gratitude 
in   the  breast   of  a  monkey,   Hanuman  himself  ought  to  bavf* 
appeared  upon  this  occasion,  find  informed  his  subjects  of  their 
obligation  to  Mr.  Forbes; — for  at  the  request  of  the  Brahmin^  he 
had  forbidden  the  Europeaqs  under  his  command  to  shoot  any  pt 
the  race,  leaving  them  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  established 
rights  and  privileges  at  Dhuboy.     Mr.  Forbes  did  this  in  proper 
condescension  to  a  harmless  superstition;  at  least  as  harpiless  |i» 
any  superstition  can  be :  but  a  circumstance  which  occurred  vvi^ia 
his  own  kuovvledge  would  n^ake  him  on  this  occasion  lend  a  willing 
ear.     On  a  shooting  party,  under  9  banian  tree,  one  of  his  frieoda 
l^illed  a  female  monkey  and  carried  it  to  his  tent,  which  was  soon 
surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe,  who  Q^ade  a  great  uoise  * 
and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  their  aggressor.     They  retreated 
when  he  presented  his  fovvliug-piece,  the  dreadful  effect  of  which 
they  had  witnessed  and  appeared  perfectly  to  understand.     Th^- 
head  of  the  troop,  however,  stood  his  ground,  chattering  furiously}*  ' 
the  sportsman,  who  perhaps  felt  some  little  degree  of  compunctioa 
for  havjng  killed  one  of  the  family,  did  not  like  to  fire  at  the  crea^ 
ture,  and  nothing  short  of  firing  would  suffice  to  drive  him  off*    At 
length  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  finding  threats  of  no 
avail,  began  a  lamentable  moaning,  and  by  the  most  expressive  get^ 
ture  seemed  to  beg  for  the  dead  body.     It  was  given  him;  he  took 
it  sorrowfully  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  expecting  compa-^ 
nions :  they  who  were  witnesses  of  the  extraordinary  scene,  resolved- 
never  again  to  fire  at  one  of  the  monkey  race. 

One  very  singular  use  is  made  of  this  active  tribe  at  Dhuboy.' 
Duelling  and  boxing  are  equally  unknown  among  the  Hindoos; 
the  tongue,  however,  in  their  quarrels  makes  amends  for  the  inacti-- 
vity  of  the  hands,  and  vituperation,  as  in  our  own  vulgar  tonguil^- 
seeks  to  stigmatise  the  object  of  abuse,  by  disparaging  his  near- 
est relation ;  but  it  does  not,  as  with  us,  confine  its  reproaches  to 
the  mother  of  the  offending  party  ;   wife,  sister  and  daughter,  all 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  slander.     Here  it  is  that  the  Hin- 
doo's sense  of  honour  is  vulnerable,  such  an  affront  can  only  be 
\viped  out  by  the  retort  discourteous ;   and  he  who  fails  in  this,  or 
who  disdains  to  employ  it,  has  recourse  to  the  monkeys  instead  of  the- 
lawyers.     The  tiles  in  Hindostan  are  not  fastened  on  the  roof  widi 
mortar,  but  laid  regula^rly  one  over  the  other  ;  just  before  the  wetj 
season  commences  th«^  are  all  turned  ^nd  adjusted ;  being  placed 
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in  order  then,  they  keep  the  house  dry  while  the  rains  last— during 
the  other  eight  months  it  matters  not  if  they  are  misplaced.  It  is 
when  they  have  just  been  turned,  and  the  first  heavy  rain  is  hourly 
expected,  that  the  monkeys  are  called  in.  The  injured  person  goes 
by  night  to  the  house  of  his  adversary  and  contrives  to  strew  a  quan- 
tity of  rice  or  other  grain  over  the  roof.  The  monkeys  speedily 
discover  it,  and  crowd  to  pick  it  up ;  they  find  that  much  has  fallen 
between  the  tiles,  and  make  no  scruple  of  nearly  unroofitig  the 
house — 'when  no  workmen  can  be  procured  to  repair  the  mischief. 
Down  comes  the  rain,  soaks  through  the  floor,  and  ruins  the  fumi- 
tiire  and  depositaries  of  gragi,  which  are  generally  made  of  unbaked 
clay,  dried  and  rubbed  over  with  cow-dung. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Dhuboy  before  he  was 
attacked  by  something  more  formidable  than  the  monkeys;  an  army 
of  100,000  Mahrattas  encamped  within  sight  of  the  vale ;  and  in 
di6  hollow  of  a  quill,  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  in  the  messenger'is 
ear^  he  received  a  note  from  an  Englishman,  who  was  kept  as  a 
hostage  in  their  camp,  telling  him  that  they  were  determined  to  re- 
capture the  city  at  all  events ;  and  advising  him,  as  he  could  expect 
no  relief,  and  all  resistance  must  be  in  vain,  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  could.  The  British  force  was  very  small,  yet  as  they  dis-  , 
^vered  that  the  Mahrattas  entertained  a  most  high  opinion  of  its 
strength,  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  commanding  officer  hoped  to  hold 
out  till  reinforcement  could  arrive  from  Baroche.  The  j&iinual 
,R^ister  and  the  Encyclopaedia  were  called  into  use;  in  the  former 
they  looked  for  precedents  of  capitulation,  that  they  might  demand 
terms  in  the  most  honourable  mamier;  in  the  latter,  having  no 
artillery  officer  nor  engineer,  they  studied  gunnery  and  fortification^ 
and  began  to  strengthen  the  ramparts,  repair  the  tower,  and  place 
the  old  guns-tn  order.  Fortunately  General  Goddard  canie  to  their 
relief  with  his  conquering  army,  and  the  Mahrattas  instantly  broke 
up  and  retreated.  The  Encyclopaidia  was  of  great  us6  at  Dhiiboy, 
and  in  high  estimation  among  the  Hindoos ; — it  is  in  such  situa- 
tions that  the  utility  of  such  a  compilation  is  felt :  they  could  under- 
staod  the  universal  language  of  its  prints,  and  were  constantly  con- 
sulting it;  and  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Forbes,  by  help  of  this  book, 
had  furnished  the  durbar  after  the  fashion  of  England. 

One  day  in  the  week,  and  more  if  necessary,  was  dedicated  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  which  Mr.  Forbes  wa(9  assisted  by  four 
principal  Brahmins,  four  Mahomedans,  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
Koran,  together  with  some  respectable  merchants  of  the  heads  of 
other  casts,  who  advised  him  on  all  points  relating  to  religious  cus- 
toms and  in  doubtful  cases.  The  carpet  of  justice  was  spread  in 
the  large  open  hall  of  the  durbar,  and  tlie  decision,  in  conformity 
to  ancient  custom^  was  referred  to  vl  parichmtt,  or  jury  of  five  per- 
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sons,  two  chosen  bv  tlie  plaiiilifF,  two  by  the  defendanty  and  tk^ 
fifth  by  Mr.  Forbesy  from  the  Liders  who  assisted  him.  Justice  was 
then  summarily  administered^  and  so  satisfactorily,  that  during  the 
^vhole  of  his  residence  only  one  appeal  was  inade  to  a  superior 
court.  Some  of  the  causes  which  came  before  bim  serve  as  valu* 
able  illustrations  of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  Hindostan. 
A  blind  man  liad  obtained  great  reputation  for  discovering  hidden 
treasures,  whether  concealed  in  the  ground  or  under  water,  and  had 
tlie  power  of  diving  and  continuing  under  water  a  long  time  in  his 
searches.  He  always  stipulated  for  a  third  of  the  value  restoi'ed^ 
and  by  these  means  supported  himself,  an  aged  father,  a  wife,  and 
several  children.  This  man  died,  and  bis  father  came  before  the 
court  with  complaints  that  several  persons  for  whom  his  son  had 
found  money,  refused  to  pay  the  rewards  for  which  they  had  agreed^' 
A  goldsmith  was  summoned  upon  this  complaint.     He  had  re-^ 

f^rimanded  his  wife  for  misconduct,  and  she,  in  a  fit  of  despite^^ 
illness,  took  all  her  own  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  as  much  ot 
his  money  and  valuables  as  she  could  collect,. and  threw  herselE 
into  a  well.  The  goldsmith,  who  thought  himself  happily  released 
from  a  bad  wife,  was  not  quite  so  easy  at  the  loss  of  his  property  ;' 
he  therefore  made  diligent  search  for  the  body,  and  it  was  found; 
but  none  of  the  property  with  it.  A  confidential  friend  of  the  de^- 
ceased  now  informed  him  that  the  \\oman  had  tied  up  all  these  va- 
luables in  a  bag,  and  thrown  them  into  another  well,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  depriving  her  husband  of  his  property,  and  preventii^' 
him  from  procurnig  another  wife,  which  he  would  find  it  difficult: 
to  do  witliout  the  jewels;  but  where  this  well  was  theinformer  did, 
not  know*  The  blind  man  was  sent  for;  he  found  the  bag  after i 
a  long  search,  and  the  goldsmith  then  refused  the  stipulated  remu- 
neration, upon  the  plea  that  a  third  part  was  too  nmch.  The  court 
compelled  him  to  pay  it. 

A  Banian  merchant,  having  been  taken  out  of  a  well  before  be 
could  succeed  in  drowning  himself,  was  brought  before  the  court, 
and  questioned  concerning  his  motives  for  committing  this  rash 
action.  He  replied,  that  several  persons  owed  him  considerable 
sums  of  nrioney,  and  would  not  pay  him;  he  owed  money  to  only 
one  person,  which  person  threatened  to  imprison  him  if  he  did  uot. 
pay  it;  he  could  not  do  this  unless  he  received  what  was  due  to  him; 
and  not  liking  to  act  rigorously  toward  his  debtors,  he  thought  it 
better  to  lose  his  life  than  his  good  name,  and  therefore  resolved  -to 
remove  himself,  and  enter  upon  another  stage  of  existence.  This 
affair  was  easily  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Suicide 
is  very  common  in  Hindostan,  being  considered  as  meritorious  ia 
many  cases^  and  criminal  in  none.  It  is  particularly  frequent 
among  the  higher  class  of  widows,  who^  having  been  married  and. 
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widowed  in  infancy,  are  prevented  by  the  abominable  institutions 
of  their  religion  from  taking  a  second  husband  :  they  form  at-^ 
tachmentSy  become  pregnant,  and  then  destroy  themselves.  Suicide 
of  this  description  became  so  common,  that  Mr.  Forbes  at  length, 
after  an  example  in  ancient  history,  issued  an  order  that  the  body  of 
any  female  found  in  a  well  or  tank  within  his  district,  should  be 
exposed  naked  for  four  and  twenty  hours  before  it  was  taken  to  the 
funeral  pile.  This  had  so  far  the  eiFect,  that  either  no  more  suicides 
were  committed,  or  they  were  concealed  from  his  knowledge,  for 
be  never  had  occasion  to  make  th^  exposure.  It  was  not  in  his 
jpower  to  do  any  thing  toward  removing  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The 
establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  seems  to  be  particularly  re- 
guired  in  India.  They  would  palliate  the  evil,  and  the  children  being 
made  English  in  language  and  religion,  would  increase  that  popu- 
lation upon  which  the  good  conferred  by  the  British  dominion  upon 
India  must  ultimately  depend  for  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Forbes,  however  repugnant  it  was  to  his  own  feelings,  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  admit  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  at  the  request 
of  his  Hindoo  counsellors,  and  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying  both 
parties.  The  usiial  ordeal  was  that  of  boiling  oil ;  he  affirms  that 
every  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  deception;  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  prisoner  has  been  dreadfully  scalded,  and  in  others  has  re- 
ceived no  injury.  Many  extraordinary  customs,  he  says,  prevailed 
in  the  district  under  his  charge,  which  he  does  not  particularize, 
because  he  is  conscious  that  they  would  be  suspected  in  England. 
Mr.  Forbes  ought  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  this  apprehen- 
sion; conscious  of  relating  only  what  he  knew,  or  believed  to  be  true, 
he -might  have  related  fearlessly  whatever  remarkable  things  he  had 
learned  or  observed  in  India.  Those  who  disbelieved  the  fact  as  he 
stated  it,  would  only  suppose  that  he  had  been  deceived,  or  would 
endeavour  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
But  the  age  of  that  incredulity  which  arises  froni  ignorance  and 
self-conceit,  is  happily  passing  away,  and  writers  no  longer  venture 
to  ridicule  the  relations  of  travellers  as  impossible,  merely  because 
they  happen  themselves  to  be  ill-read.  Any  thing  knay  be  believed  of 
human  folly  and  human  wickedness ;  let  us  add  also,  that  nothing  is 
incredible  of  human  virtue — for  without  this,  we  should  appear  to 
blaspheme  human  nature. 

These  volumes  abound  in  instances  both  of  the  atrocity  and  the 
heroism  of  fanaticism.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed  to  fix  his  situation  at  Baroche,  some  Mussulmen  walking 
through  a  village  where  a  family  of  Raghpoots  resided,  accidentally 
looked  into  a  room  where  an  elderly  woman  was  eating ;  no  insult 
was  intended,  they  merely  saw  her  at  her  meal,  and  immediately 
retired ;  but  this  was  a  disgrace  for  which  there  could  be  no  Ex- 
piation. 
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piation.  She  lived  with  her  grandson^  a  high-minded  young  man; 
he  happened  to  be  absent :  on  his  return  she  told  him  what  had 
passeUy  declared  that  she  could  not  survive  the  circumstance,  and 
entreated  him  to  put  her  to  death.  He  reasoned  with  her  calmly, 
his  affection  making  him  see  the  matter  in  its  proper  light :  none 
but  her  own  family,  he  said,  knew  the  disgrace,  and  the  very  men 
who  occasioned  it  were  unconscious  of  what  they  had  done.  Sh* 
waited  till  he  went  out  again,  and  then  fractured  her  skull  by  beating 
it  against  the  wall !  The  young  man  found  her  in  this  state,  but  alive 
and  in  her  senses :  she  implored  him  to  finish  the  sacrifice  which  she 
had  not  strength  to  accomplish,  and  release  her  from  her  sufferings; 
— and  he  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  Shocking  as  this  is,  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  story  is  to  come. — The  parties  were  Eng- 
lish subjects ;  by  the  English  laws  the  young  man's  act  was  murder; 
he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Bombay  for  trial, and  confined  with  common 
prisoners  till  the  ensuing  sessions  ,*  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
him ;  the  Jury,  consisting  half  of  Europeans  and  half  of  natives^ 
brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the  judge  condemned  him  to  death. 

*  The  Raghpoots  in  general  have  a  noble  mien  and  dignified  cha- 
racter; their  high  cast  is  stamped  in  their  countenances:  the  young 
man  possessed  them  all.  I  saw  him/  says  Mr.  Forbes,  '  receive  his 
sentence,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with  a  mingled  look  of  disdain 
and  delight,  not  easy  to  describe.  Unconscious  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  accuse  himself  of  but  disobedience 
to  his  parent  in  the  first  instance,  by  permitting  humanity  and  filial 
affection  to  supersede  his  duty  and  the  honour  of  his  cast: — that  life 
was  no  longer  desirable  to  him,  nor,  if  acquitted  b}'  the  English  laws,, 
could  he  survive  the  ignominy  of  having  been  confined  with  European 
culprits  and  criminals  of  the  lowest  casts,  with  whom  he  had  been  com-, 
pelled  to  eat  and  associate  in  a  common  prison; — a  pollution  after 
which  the  sooner  he  was  transferred  to  another  state  of  existence  the 
better.  However  inclined  the  government  might  be  to  clemency,  it 
would  evidently  have  been  fruitless :  the  noble  Raghpoot  would  not 
survive  the  disgrace,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed,  in  the' 
hope  that  it  might  prevent  others  from  following  his  example.' 

Useless  as  clemency  would  have  been,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  government  was  justifiable  in  inflicting  death  in  this  case, — it. 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  most  unjustifiable  in  inflicting  the 
previous  disgrace. 

A  Hindoo  devotee,  a  man  of  amiable  character,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  married,  and  the  father  of  four  young  children,  who  lived  near 
Bombay,  desired  his  wife  one  afternoon  to  prepare  herself  and 
her  children  for  a  walk  on  the  beach,  from  whence,  he  said,  he  in- 
tended to  accompany  them  on  a  longer  journey ;  she  inquired, 
whither,  and  he  informed  her  that  his  God  had  invited  him  to 
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heaven^  and  to  take  his  family  with  him ;  that  they- were  to  go  by 
watCTi  9nd  $et  out  from  Back-bay.     Perfectly  satisfied  ^ith  this  ex- 
planatiou^  the  wife  proceeded  with  her  children  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  parents  drove  the  two  elder  children  into  the  sea,  and  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  waves ;  they  then  drowned  the  two  younger,  who 
were  infants;. the  wife  walked  in  and  perished, and  the  husband  was 
deliberately  following  her,  when  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the  dis- 
app^ranceof  a  whole  family  would  occasion  inquiry  from  the  English 
governmeDt^  and  might  involve  his  neighbours  in  sonie  trouble ;  so 
he  determined  to  step  back  a^d  inform  them  of  the  circumstance 
l)efore  he  completed  the  sacrifice.    His  H  indoo  neighbours  heard  the 
story  with  their  characteristic  insensibility,  and  perhaps  admired  the 
act:  but  a  Mussulman  was  present,  and  he  observed  that  the  story' 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  convince  the  go- 
vernment of  the  troth,  and  therefore  the  husband  must  accompany 
bim  to  a  magistrate  and  relate  the  facts  himself.     In  consequence, 
th?  enthusiast  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  murder ;  a 
sentence  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  only  regretted 
that  it  occasioned  an  unpleasant  delay  in  his  passing  to  that  heaven, 
which  he  promised  hi^nself  as  his  reward.     In  this  case,  also,  the 
wisdom  of  the  sentence  may  be  questioned.     The  man,  according 
to  his  belief,  his  laws  and  his  religion,  had  committed  nothing  wrong : 
he  neither  considered  that  act  as  a  crime,  nor  death  as  a  punishment. 
It  is  assuredly  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to  deter  its  idola- 
trous subjects,  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  from  such  abominable 
acts,    Imprisonment  or  transportation  might  be  efficacious  where 
death  would  not;  and  might  also  afford  opportunity  for  conversion. — 
About  half  a  century  ago,  a  most  mischievous  religious  madness 
broke  out  in  Denmark,  which,  like  all  other  religious  madnesses, 
was  highly  infectious.     The  persons  who  were  influenced  by  it  be- 
lieved that  they  should  ensure  their  own  salvation  by  committing 
oiurder  and  suffering  death ;  and  that  they  might  avoid  the  danger 
^  sending  any  soul  out  of  the  world  in  an  unprepared  state,  they 
elected  children  for  their  victims.     Such  madmen  were  not  to  be 
Starred  by  capital  punishment^  death  being  what  they  sought, — 
the^  were  therefore  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  this 
put  a  stop  to  the  frenzy. 

In  no  country  has  superstition  grown  out  into  such  distortions 
^d  deformities  as  in  Hindostan ;  the  monstrous  forms  of  its  idols 
3re  proper  types  of  the  extravagant  and  senseless  ceremonies  with 
Hich  they  are  worshipped.  A  Brahmin  will  sometimes  devote  him- 
self to  death  by  eating  till  he  expires  with  repletion!  Another  will 
Diake  a  vow  of  swallowing  a  certain  quantity  of  clarified  butter,  and 
""oils  upon  the  ground  in  agony  till  nature  relieves  him  of  the  load, 
^me  never  eat  any  thing  but  grain  which  has  passed  through  a  cow, 
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find  been  picked  out  from  its  excrement,  holding  this  to  be  the  purest 
of  all  food !  Others  live  wholly  upon  milk,  and,  that  their  exalted 
natures  may  not  be  defiled  by  the  ordinary  process^  affect  to  bring 
up  all  that  is  not  convertible  into  chyle,  by  means  of  a  small  strii^ 
of  cotton,  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  Spallanzani  made  exp^^^ 
ments  upon  himself  and  his  unfortunate  buzzard.  The  tormenUf 
which  devotees,  in  this  benighted  country,  inflict  upon  themselves,  afre 
well  known; — they  diffier  more  in  fashion  than  in  principle,  from  the' 
practices  which  have  entitled  so  many  European  fanatics  to  a  place  m 
the  Romish  Kalendar.  It  is  known,  also,  how  the  Brahminicat  sys* 
tem  produces  the  utmost  excesses  of  false  humanity  and  of  hideout 
'cruelty.  They  who  use  force  to  keep  the  widow  upon  the  pile  which' 
she  would  fain  escape, — ^they  who  teach  the  mother  to  expose  h^ 
infant  to  the  ants  and  vultures,  and  the  children  to  accelerate 


death  of  their  aged  parents  by  forcing  them  into  die  river,  or  stoppii^  . 
their  mouths  and  nostrils  witli  mud; — they  who  grind  in  oil-mills  the 
priests  of  a  rival  idolatry,  and  who  pour  boiling  oil  in  the  ears .  d^' 
the  Sudra,  who  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  hear  their  scriptures^' 
— hold  it  a  crime  to  destroy  the  insect  that  bites  them !     Some' 
carry  a  light  broom  to  sweep  the  ground  before  them,  lest  thejf^ 
should  unwittingly  crush  any  thing  that  has  life,  and  others  wear  a' 
cloth  before  tlieir  mouths  lest  they  should  draw  in  an  insect  with* 
their  breath.   That  part  of  the  Banian  hospital  at  Surat,  where  ani- 
mals, when  worn  out  in  the  service  of  man,  or  disabled  by  anya€Cf« 
dental  hurt^ure  provided  with  food  and  suflered  to  die  in  peace,  may' 
make  an  Englishman' feel  shame  for  his  country,  when  he  recollects' 
the  facts  which  were  stated  by  Lord  Erskine  before  the  British  par-' 
liament; — but  those  wards  which  are  appropriated  to  the  most  loath- 
some vermin,  and  where  beggars  are  hired  by  the  night  to  serve  as' 
food  for  them,  make  us  blush  for  human  nature. 

This  superstitious  reverence  for  life  in  the  lowest  stages  of  exist- 
ence, is  instanced  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  in  the ' 
work  before  us.     A  Brahmin,  far  beyond  his  brethren  both  in 
powers  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge,  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimacy  with  an  Englishman  who  was  fond  of  natural  and  expe* 
^  rimentsd   philosophy ;    the  Brahmin,  who   had  learned   English, 
read  the  books  of  his  friend,  searched  into  the  Cyclopaedia,  and. 
profited  by  his  philosophical  instruments.     It  happened  that  the 
Englishman  received  a  good  solar  microscope  from  Europe ;  he  dis- 
played its  wonders  with  delight  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Brahmin; 
and  convinced  him  by  the  undeniable  evidence  of  his  senses,  that 
he  and  his  counti7men  who  abstained  so  scrupulously  from  any 
thing  which  had  life,  devoured  innumerable  animalcula;  upon  eveiy 
vegetable  which  diey  ate.  The  Brahmin,  instead  of  being  delighted 
as  his  new  friend  had  expected;  became  unusually  thoughtful,  and- 
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at  length  retired  in  silence.  On  his  next  visit  he  requested  the 
gentleman  would  sell  him  the  microscope :  to  tliis  it  was  replied, 
that  the  thing  was  a  present  from  a  friend  in  Europe,  and  not  to  be 
replaced ;  the  Brahmin,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  the  re- 
fiisal;  he  offered  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  or  an  Indian  com- 
modity of  equal  value,  and  at  length  the  gentleman,  weary  of  resist- 
ing his  importunities,  or  unwilling  longer  to  resist  them,  gave  him 
the  microscope.  The  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  flashed  with  joy,  he 
leized  the  instrument,  hastened  from  the  viranda,  caught  up  a  large 
stone,  laid  the  microscope  upon  one  of  the  steps,  and  in  an  instant 
smashed  it  to  pieces.  Having  done  this  he  said  in  reply  to  the 
soagry  reproaches  of  his  friend,  that  when  he  was  cool  he  would  i 
pay  him  a  visit  and  explain  his  reasons.  Upon  that  visit  he  thu0 
addressed  his  friend : — 

'Oh  that  I  had  remained  in  that  happy  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
you  found  rae!  Yet  I  confess,  that  as  my  knowledge  increased  so  did 
my  pleasure,  till  I  beheld  the  wonders  of  the  microscope  :  from  that 
moment  I  have  been  tormented  by  doubts, — I  am  miserable,  and  musi 
continue  to  be  so  till  I  enter  upon  another  stage  of  existence.  1  am  a 
solitary  individual  among  fifty  millions  of  people,  all  brought  up  in  the 
same  belief  as  myself,  and  all  happy  in  their  ignorance.  I  will  keep  the 
secret  within  my  own  bosom,  it  will  destroy  my  peace,  but  I  shall  have 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I  alone  feel  those  doubts  which,  had 
Inotdestroyed  the  instrument,  might  have  been  communicated  to  others, 
and  rendered  thousands  wretched.  Forgive  me,  my  friend — and  bring 
kerc  no  more  implements  of  knowledge !' — 

This  is  a  fine  story;  but  how  much  finer  might  it  have  been  if 
the  European  had  been  a  Christian  philosopher,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
perimentalist! 

*  I  have  been  asked,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  ^  by  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  I  know,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  friends  I  ever  possessed,  why 
1  trouble  myself  so  much  about  the  Hindoos :  why  not  allow  mothers 
to  destroy  their  infants,  widows  to  immolate  themselves  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  Brahmins  to  pour  boiling  oil  into  the  ears  of  the  lower  casts 
who  hear  the  Shastah  ?  This  gentleman  lived  upwards  of  twenty  years 
in  India,  and,  like  many  others,  saw  no  impropriety  in  such  conduct; 
or  he  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  reprobate  it,  and  attempt  a  -, 
^ange.  But  as  1  know  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  numerous  philan- 
^ropists,  I  shall  answer  the  question  in  the  language  of  the  excellent 
Cowper. 

"  I  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk,         ,  f 

As  sweet  as  charity,  from  human  breasts.  ^ 

1  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
Aiid  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I,  and  any  man  that  livjes, 
^   -       Be  strangers  to  each  other?  '* 

While 
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While  Mr.  Forbes  felt  thns,  like  a  wise  and  good  man,  from 
the  abominable  institutions  of  Hindostan,  he  could  sympathize 
with  whatever  was  good  in  the  character  of  the  people^  and  treat 
their  prejudices  with  tenderness  and  respect.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dhuboy  requested  that  their  fellow-citizens,  the  monkeys,  and  Ae 
water-fowl  who  frequent  their  lake,  might  not  be  fired  at  by  the  EurO' 
peaus  of  the  garrison ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  request  uoC 
merely  their  own  belief,  but  that  those  creatures  were  useful  in  keepnf 
the  city  and  the  tank  free  from  dirt,  nuisance  and  reptiles.  The 
monkeys,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  peacocks,  and  many  other  birds, 
destroy  great  numbers  of  the  deadly  serpents  with  which  India  is 
infested;  the  monkey  knows  where  the  danger  lies  from  these 
deadly  reptiles,  seizes  the  snake  by  the  neck,  and  grinds  down  the 
head  upon  the  gravel  or  upon  a  stone,  then  tosses  the  writhi!i|( 
body  to  its  young  for  a  plaything.  Mr.  Forbes  readily  granted  the 
request ;  and  the  protection  which  was  asked  for  these  creature^ 
whD  had  the  public  claim  to  it,  he  extended  to  all,  and  prevaOeci 
upon  his  coimtrymen  never  to  fire  a  shot  within  the  fortress.  Eter^ 
bird  therefore  which  flew  over  the  walls  found  an  asylum ;  eterf 
house  was  crowded  with  squirrels  as  well  as  monkeys,  trees  wen^ 
filled  with  peacocks,  doves,  and  parrots,  the  lake  covered  with  aquttie 
fowl,  and  the  surrounding  groves  enlivened  with  bulbuls  and  warb^ 
lers  of  every  kind.  The  Brahmins,  encouraged  by  this  compliance^ 
asked  another  favour  of  more  importance,  the  greatest  indeed  which 
could  be  conferred  upon  them;  it  was,  that  he  would  give  an  order 
forbidding  beef  to  be  killed  in  the  city,  or  publicly  exposed  to 
sale.  They  knew,  they  said,  the  English  soldiers  would  have  beef 
if  it  were  procurable,  but  they  hoped  that  if  Mr.  Forbes  could  not 
prevent  the  slaughter  he  would  keep  it  as  private  as  possible.  ^  It' 
would  have  been  cruel  as  well'as  impolitic,*  he  observes,  *  to  baVe 
refused  them  so  innocent  and  reasonable  a  request.  I  only  wished' 
the  rest  of  my  countrymen  there  had  been  as  indifferent  to  tfiir 
food  as  myself,  and  their  feelings  should  not  have  been  wounded/' 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Forbes  says^  he  almost  envied  these  Hindooi 
the  pleasures  which  they  enjoyed  in  the.  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious duties,  and  the  delight  of  social  worship,  for  duripg  four . 
years  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  sacred  ordinances  of  Chri«tianit]||); 
They  often  asked  him  this  important  question,  Master,  when*  Ml* 
Englishman  dies,  does  he  think  he  shall  go  to  his  Godf  and;tbe-' 
remark  upon  his  answer  was  usually  to  this  effect, — Your  country- 
men. Master,  seem  to  take  very  litue  trouble  about  that  business—- 
the  Hindoos,  the  Mahomedans,  the  Parsees,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  ail  duly  perform  the  respective  ceremonies  of  their 
religion:    the   English   alone  appear    unconcerned    about  suck 
things.     Mr.  Forbes  himself^  to  his  great  astonisbment,  fell  under 

aa 
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91BL  imputation  of  a  very  different  kind.  When  he  had  been  about 
two  years  at  Dhuboy  a  rumour  prevailed  that  he  worshipped  tb« 
devil^  or  at  least  that  he  performed  ceremonies  and  paid  some 
kind  of  adoration,  to  the  evil  principle,— and  the  rumour  was 
tracked  to  his  own  servants.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained:  he 
bad  frequently  pea-fowl  at  his  table ;  the  gizzard  was,  in  Ei^lish 
Sishion^  sent  from  the  table  to  be  broiled  and  seasoned,  and  when 
it  was  returned  thus  bedevilled,  and  the  guest  took  a  glass  of  wine 
after  it^  the  servant  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  customs, 
and  language  of  the  master,  and  understood  nothii^  but  the  name,' 
actually  and  not  very  unreasonably  believed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice 
performed  to  the  devil  himself. 

..  The  district  over  which  Mr.  Forbes  presided  was  infested  by 
the  Bheels  and  Gracias,  a  savage  race  of  men,  the  descen- 
dants probably  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  who  in 
that  unremembered  conquest  which  reduced  the  natives  to  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  the  lower  casts  at  present  exist, 
{preferred  with  a  better  spirit  but  not  with  happier  consequencev 
^  barbarous  independence.  Woe  to  the  human  species  wherevep 
]( begins  to  be  retrograde!  when  once  the  characteristic  virtues 
of  Civilization  are  lost,  its  ferocious  passions  prevail,  and  roan 
becomes  more  fierce  than  the  fiercest  beast.  Under  die  Mahratta 
government,  these  Bheels  and  Gracias  were  hunted  down  like 
wild,  beasts.  Soon  after  Mr.  Forbes  arrived  at  Dhuboy,  while  he 
was  sitting  at  dinner  with  a  young  friend  lately  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, some  peasants  were  introduced  who  bqre  a  dish  covered 
i|utb  a  napkin.  Supposing  it  to  contain  a  present  of  game  he 
desired  it  might  be  put  upon  the  table:  and  his  horror  may  be 
qnagiued  when,  upon  taking  off  the  cloth,  he  beheld  a  human 
bead  just  decollated  !  It  was  the  head  of  a  Gracia  who  had  met- 
mitk  his  proper  fate  in  a  plundering  incursion.  Mr.  Forbes  im- 
BNMiiately  issued  the  most  positive  orders  to  prohibit  such  exe- 
cutions in  future :  but  to  his  sorrow  he  found  that  this  humanity 
was  no  mercy  to  tlie  villagers ;  for  it  only  made  these  banditti 
qiore  insolent,  more  audacious  and  more  cruel.  Year  after  year 
of  remopstrances  and  mistaken  clemency  on  his  part  served  but 
to.  embolden  them.  They  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  villages, 
flwdered  men,  women  and  children,  and  exercised  upon  those  who 
fi^L  into  their  hands  cruelties  at  the  thought  of  which  human  nature 
shudders.  They  fastened  letters  filled  with  abusive  menace  to  the 
Vffry  gates  of  IHmboy.  A  few  Hindoos  were  one  morning  as* 
sstnbled  before  the  Gate  of  Diamonds,  when  two  armed  Gracias 
Oil!  horseback  came  up,  and  asked  if  the  governor  were  in  the 
Durbar.^  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  them  threw  a  letter 

to 
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to  a  Brahmin^  saying,  driver  this  to  him — and  that  you  may  not  for* 
get  it,  he  added,  take  this  for  a  remembrance, — at  the  same  instant 
thrusting  a  spear  into  his  side.  His  companion  in  like  manner  ac- 
companied the  message  with  a  stroke  of  the  scimitar  across  the  breast 
of  a  Banian.  Ilieir  letters  to  the  governor  were  in  the  most 
arrogant  and  inflated  style.  They  boasted  of  their  impregnable 
holds,  like  those  of  the  eagle  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks;  they  laughed 
at  his  power,  and  reminded  him  that  a  gnat  could  torment  ari 
elephant.  Many  villages  were  entirely  depopulated  by  thes^ 
wretches,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  into  other  countries,  de« 
daring  that  great  as  were  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
die  justice  and  clemency  of  the  British  laws,  these  blessings  were, 
of  little  avail  if  they  were  not  protected  against  the  GraciaSi 
and  they  would  rather  submit  themselves  to  an  Asiatic  despot^ 
than  be  exposed  to  this  perpetual  danger.  Mr.  Forbes  was  there^ 
fore  compelled  at  length  to  urge  the  government  of  Baroche  and 
Bombay  to  send  a  military  force  against  these  banditti.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  seize  the  chieftain  and  his  princijml 
officers  if  possible.  It  failed  in  this,  but  it  was  conducted  with 
such  skill  and  secrecy,  that  his  capital  was  surprised  and  the 
women  of  his  zenana  were  taken  and  sent  to  Dhuboy  as  hostages. 
The  Gracia  princesses  were  at  first  very  obstreperous,  they  declared 
lliat  they  would  kill  themselves,  if  they  were  brought  into  Mr. 
Forbes's  presence,  or  any  way  exposed  to  public  view  ;  th^y  w&te 
however  treated  with  such  respect  to  all  their  customs  and  feelii^ 
tliat  they  had  no  temptation  to  execute  this  threat;  and  this  act  of 
vigour  made  the  Gracias  as  humble  as  they  had  before  been 
insolent;  Mr.  Forbes,  however,  would  grant  diem  peace  on  nd 
other  security  than  that  of  the  Bhauts,  and  under  the  guarantee  of* 
that  extraordinary  race,  it  was  concluded. 

After  this  treaty  these  districts  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  and 
flourished  under  the  blessings  of  the  British  goveniment,  till  in  di^ 
year  1783  diey  were  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas,  of  all  Oriental  tyrants 
the  most  cruel  and  the  most  oppressive.  Such  a  transfer  was  the 
heaviest  of  all  calamities  to  the  inhabitants,  and  while  there  remained 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  averted,  no  prayers,  no  ceremonies,  no  sacri> 
fices  wereleft  unperformed  by  the  different  casts  and  religions.  When 
the  cession  was  actually  made,  and  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  country^ 
men  departed  from  Baroche,  they  were  followed  to  the  watei^ 
side  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  As  they  were  emn 
barking  to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  a  dark  cloud  passed  over  them 
and  a  shower  of  rain  fell ;  the  natives  then  were  no  longer  able 
to  keep  silence,  and  exclaimed  with  prophetic  grief,  '  these  drops 
are  the  tears  of  Heaven  for  the  fate  of  Baroche.'    *  I  oppose 
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this  fact/  says  Mr.  Forbes,  ^  to  a  thousand  unfounded  prejudices 
and  unsupported  calumnies  against  the  English,  which  were  onc« 
so  easily  credited  in  Europe/ 

Before  Mr.  Forbes  left  Dhuboy  a  deputation  from  die  Brahmins 
aod  principal  inhabitants  came  to  condole  with  him  on  the  change  of 
affairs,  and  offer  him  presents.  Perceiving  that  they  were  hurt 
by  his  refusal,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  mention  a  gift  which 
he  could  receive  without  conscientious  scruples,  if  they  could 
bestow  it, — a  few  specimens  of  their  idols  from  some  of  the 
rbined  dewals  in  the  city,  that  he  might  take  them  to  England 
and  erect  a  temple  for  them  in  his  own  garden.  The  request 
produced  a  solemn  silence;  they  expressed  no  apprehension  of 
his  ridiculing  their  religion,  but  seemed  anxious  to  know  why  a 
christian  should  wish  to  possess  any  objects  of  Hindoo  worship. 
He  explained  to  them  the  general  curiosity  of  Europeans  and.  the 
gratification  it  would  be  to  show  to  his  countrymen  these  speci- 
mens of  oriental  sculpture :  there  was  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing the  first  of  these  reasons.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  himself  should  behold  relics  brought  from  a  place 
which  was  endeared  to  him  by  so  many  recollections — that  feeling  they 
instantly  understood;  and  their  tears  flowed  when  they  requested 
that  they  might  return  and  consult  the  recluse  Brahmitis,  concern- 
ing the  first  request  of  the  kind  which  they  had  ever  heard  of.  , 
The  result  was  that  he  was  desired  to  take  what  he  pleased :  and 
the  monuments,  thus  honourably  obtained,  are  now  placed  in  a 
temple  of  Friendship,  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  margin  of  a 
piece  of  water,  adorned  with  the  nymphaea  lotus,  which,  with  its 
white  flowers  and  broad  recumbent  leaves  reminds  the  author  of  the 
sacred  tanks  in  Guzerat. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  the  principal  inhabitants^ 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  with  an  unusual  gloom  and  solemnity 
in  their  manner,  entreated  him  to  postpone  his  journey,  because 
the  day  was  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  they  urged  him  to  stay  till 
the  garrison  and  the  train  of  artillery  could  proceed  with  him, 
and  informed  him  of  a  report,  that  the  Gracias  had  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  for  the  express  purpose  of  seizjng  him  on 
the  way.  Having  apprised  him  of  the  danger,  they  presented  him 
with  an  address  which  they  had  just  composed  in  the  Hindoo  lan- 
guage, translated  into  Persian,  and  written  on  paper  spotted  with 
ailver  and  flowered  with  gold.  At  this  time  they  could  have  no 
interested  motive  for  flattering  Mr.  Forbes,  whom  they  were  never 
to  see  again,  and  from  whom  they  could  never  expect  to  receive 
another  benefit.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  their  sincere 
feeling  and  as  his  merited  eulogium,  and  hi  justice  to  both  parties 
we  transcribe  }t  here. 

voib,  xu.  N#.  xxui.  T  *  Trans- 
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'  TiuHtlatHm  iff  tA,!  ftnHM  JMrtts  from  tie  JnkabUoMts  ef  DMoy  <• 
/At:  K«^/ioi  ViMi\'tor,  on  rAr  wutrniiig  of  Utjmal  d^irture. 

ALLA ! 

'  'I'liim  coiiiVrivst  |H>wer  and  |;i««toess  on  the  sons  of  men,  accord- 
iiiH  lit  llty  iiloiuure :  by  Thee  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  created; 
ihuii  kiii^ii  ami  rulew  ar«  t>n)«iued  by  Thee ! 

*  nhubuy,  famed  among  the  cities  of  the  east,  was  happy  when  th» 
iMgUhU  sirdar  presided  in  her  durbar;  his  disposition  towards  the 
iiibabitautit  was  with  the  best  consideration.  He  afforded  shelter  to 
all,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor;  he  delivered  them  from  trouble 
and  restored  thera  to  comfort.  All  castes  who  looked  up  to  him  ob- 
tained redress,  uitkntit  j:<t:i.^rinn  «kA  .-:>hn>.»  ««»«     When  he  took 


--,-  •-'"'"u  lueio  lo  comion.  All  (»sies  wno  looKea  up  lu  utv 
tamed  redress,  without  distinction  and  without  price.  When  he 
the  noor  by  the  hand  he  made  him  rich :  under  his  protectioi 
people  were  happy,  and  reposed  on  the  bed  of  ease.  When  he  super- 
intended the  garden,  each  gardener  performed  his  duty ;  rills  of  water 
flowed  to  eveiy  flower,  and  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  flourished. 
So  equal  was  his  justice,  that  the  tiger  and  the  kid  might  drink  at  the 
Hune  fountain ;  and  often  did  he  redeem  the  kid  from  the  tiger's 
mouth.  Under  his  administration  the  rich  dared  not  to  oppress  the 
poor;  for  his  eyes  were  open  on  the  great  and  small! 

In  this  country  we  have  not  known  any  government  so  upri^t 
M  that  of  the  Engji,h -.—Alas !  if  our  protector  forsakes  ns  we  shaO 
be  disronsoUte  as  a  widow :  we  shaU  mourn  the  loss  of  a  fether,  and 
him  t^usrl^oL  1^*  **^  *  °^**' !— Alla  !  in  thy  mercy  continue 

pr^  miSr^"  ?"»*»«»»  then  took  him  and  his  Unguist  into  a 

ttHJmareh^'^  renewed  his  entreaties  that  he  would  wait  for 

Ae  divinen^P"^^'    The  Gracias,  he  said,  had  convened 

of  iinpre<ati««  V*y  ^  Mantra,  which  is  their  most  soTemn  form 

him,  andof  ?k\*  T'«>tedhim  to  destruction.  They  meant  to  wajlay 

Mr.  Forbel    a    "^'«  were  nof  only  oral  reports  but  written  proofs. 

^itt»e  to  tiS^*  J^*'P?*»g  the  auguries  and  the  Mantra,  attended  too 

alarm  hadn^^*^******  *»*  mischief  was  designed;  and,  though  the 

his  journey  Sr,'^';*'®'!  his  servante.andtheyentreated  hun  todeUy 

ever,  that  he  h:  j '*"^'*  »«»  be  persuaded.   To  show  his  fnends,  how- 

3haat  who  «;    "**'  entirely  despise  their  counsel,  he  caUed  for  a 

*he  GiaciM  ^*!.*»ne  of  die  principal  securities  for  the  treaty  with 

*»«»  *»  faral  •?**  <lesired  hiin  to  get  on  horseback  and  accompany 

«cene  of  thf  »       «**«««  which  had  been  pointed  out  as  die  intended 

«i«>»e  of  dav  C®*<=*»ery ;  and  resolving  to  pass  die  place  before  th». 

To  theae  ur        ***  <>»»*  at  two  o'clock  instead  of  four  as  he  intended. 

?^ty,  torSe^f  "****"»  ^  owed  his  providential  escape  from  OHp- 

**»ng  as  the  ^^».*^<*  deatii!— die  Gracias  had  kept  die  treaty  a» 

«»»oment  th^l*****  retained  dieir  domiuion  over  die  country  :th« 

****»er,  thes  i[  ^*^  of  die  cession,  considering  diem  iw  a  fiJUoK 

^**  hoped  to  take  veoge»nce  for  die  shame  vjhich  ^JjJJ 
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siifferedi  and  the  restraiDt  imposed  upon  them.  Even  the  Bhaut 
security  was  £sr^arded :  400  foot  and  300  horse  attacked  Mr. 
Forbes's  servants,  and  cutting  some  of  them  down  vehemently  de- 
manded where  their  master  was ;  these  faithful  people  protested 
that  he  was  far  beyond  their  reacbi  though  at  that  time  he  was 
not  three  miles  distant.  They  plundered  the  baggage,  vented  their 
fury  upon  the  servants,  and  happily  did  not  pursue  the  object  of 
their  hatred,  whom  they  might  so  easily  have  overtaken.  It  was 
known  afterwards  that  they  meant  to  have  carried  him  alive  to 
one  of  their  hill  forts,  and  to  have  deliberated  at  leisure  by  what 
tortures  to  destroy  him. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  these  volumes,  leaving  un- 
touched much  interesting  matter,  among  which  are  a  journey  to 
Ahmedabad,  .  some  valuable  communications  by  Sir  Charles 
Malet,  an  abridged  account  of  Sir  Charles's  journey  across  the 
peninsula  from  Surat  to  Calcutta;  and  a  narrative  of  the  defence 
of  Onore  by  Captain  Torriano  in  1784,  which  for  resolute  and 
patient  endurance  may  vie  with  any  thing  in  history.  Mr.  Forbes 
had  promised  his  parents  that  should  it  please  the  Almighty  to 
Uess  him  with  a' moderate  competency,  no  flattering  situation  of 
wealth  or  power  should  induce  him  to  remain  abroad  after  he  had 
attained  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  that  promise  he  kept,  and  spent  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth  at  St.  Helena,  on  his  final  re-  ' 
turn  to  Europe,  with  a  fair  fortune,  a  sound  constitution  and  a 
clear  conscience.  Nineteen  passengers,  youths  like  himself,  went 
out  with  him  to  India  in  the  same  sliip ;  seventeen  of  them  died  , 
iu  that  country  many  years  before  he  left  it ! — Such  are  the  tre-  ^ 
niendous  chances  against  human  life. in  India:  at  that  time  indeed 
it'appeared  by  official  documents  that,  including  soldiers,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  died  in  India  to  those  who  returned  was  8:3  to  1 ! 

Should  Mr.  Forbes  reprint  these  interesting  volumes  we  advise 
him  to  omit  the  lymerous  quotations  which  detract  from  the  valud 
of  the  work  as  much  as  they  add  to  its  bulk.  As  they  are  mostly 
fi'om  books  which  are  easily  accessible,  mere  reference  to  the  passage, 
where  it  is  worth  referring  to,  would  suffice,  and  room  would  thu^ 
be  gained  for  newer  and  better  matter  from  his  own  stores. 


At^t.  X.  Precursor  to  an  Exposi  on  Forest  Trees  and  Timber; 
connected  with  tlie  Maritime  Strength  and  Prosperity  of  the, 
United  Kingdom^  and  the  Provinces.  By  Captain  Layman^ 
R.N.     London.     1812. 

TT  has  of  late  years  become  a  practice,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
*-  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,  for  disappointed  projectors 
•f  every  description  to  fly  to  parliament,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
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that  reward  for  their  projects,  which  the  proper  departments  of  the. 

fovernment,  or  the  public  at  large,  had  already  refused  to  them, 
t  is  curious  to  the  mere  by-stander  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which 
some  good-natured  senator  kindly  takes  by  the  hand  those  parents 
of  abortions ;  and  still  more  curious  to  mark  with  what  imposing 
gravity  a  committee  will  sit  down  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  mouse- 
trap, or  a  cork-Jacket.  If  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  are  thus  to 
be  made  on  all  occasions  Xhepis  a//er  of  disappointed  projectors, 
there  is  no  saying  where  the  evil  will  end ;  and  we  may  soon  expect 
to  see  as  numerous  a  host  besieging  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  as 
tenanted  the  five  hundred  apartments  of  the  grand  academy  of  L*- 
puta ;  few  of  them  so  patient  as  the  '  man  with  the  meagre  aspect/ 
who  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out 
of  cucumbers ;  and  all  of  them  far  less  reasonable  in  then*  demands 
than  this  poor  projector,  who  only  asked  to  get  ^  something  as  ap 
encouragement  to  ingenuity,'  and  ^  to  help  to  pay  for  his  cucumbers.^ 
To  encourage  and  reward  ingenuity  is  the  duty  of  all  governments; 
but  when  an  incompetent  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  decide  the  claims 
of  genius,  there  is  far  more  danger  of  encouraging  quackery  than 
any  certainty  of  rewarding  merit.  Inventions  and  discoveries  that 
are  really  useful  may  be  said,  like  virtue,  to  be  their  own  reward  ; 
the  benefit  of  them  can  always,  in  this  country,  be  secured  bj 
law  to  their  proprietors.  The  invention  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
for  abridging  manual  labour,  or  improving  any  species  of  manu- 
facture, soon  finds  its  way  in  the  world,  without  being  bolstered 
up  by  Lords  or  Commons.  Had  Mr.  Arkwright  presented  hit 
first  model  of  a  spinning-ihachine  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
would  perhaps  have  voted  him  one  hundred  pounds — perhaps  no* 
thing — from  the  public  he  obtained  in  a  very  few  years  one  bun- 
dred  thousand  pounds.  The  editor  of  the  Titnes  looks  not  to  Par^* 
liament  to  remunerate  him  for  the  expense  he  has  incurred  in 
applying  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  printing  of  a  news^ 
paper.  M.  Brunei  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  extraordinary  machinery  in  Ports*- 
mouth  dock-yard,  by  which  the  whole  navy  is  supplied  with  blocks, 
and  would  probably  not  have  been  overpaid  if  he  had  received  twioa 
that  sum ;  but  we  doubt  if  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  awarded  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  invention ; — and, 
to  descend  to  smaller  matters,  Farmer  Broad  received  a  subscription 
of  one  diousand  pounds  for  his  secret  of  c^itching  rats,  not  by  exhi- 
biting his  invention  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  well  knew  no  such 
vermin  frequented,  but  by  making  his  experiment  in  the  furn^-yards 
and  barns  of  Herefordshire,  tlie  lallowchaudlers',  the  cheesemongers*,., 
and  seedsmens'  shops  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  die  great  victualling 
depdt  at  Deptford,  in  aU  of  which  the  utility  of  his  discovery  was 
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made  apparent.  AH  we  desire  is,  that  those  who  know  something 
of  the  matter  in  question,  may  be  constituted  the  judges  of  its 
merits. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  accidentally  glancing 
over  a  speech,  purporting  to  be  that  of  a  noble  lord  in  the  upper 
liouse,  on  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  Layman  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
professing  to  contain  hints  for  tlie  improvement  of  ship- building, 
and  the  better  management  of  naval  timber.  The  speech  was  not 
quite  intelligible,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  blundering 
reporters  for  the  newspapers :  we  had  heard  the  name,  however, 
and  recollected  to  have  seen  some  disjecta  membra  among  the 
'  Omniana'  of  Sylvanus  Urban ;  but  whether  these  were  some  of 
the  '  limbs'  which  the  Captain  subsequently  collected,  and  put  to- 
gether in  his  *  Precursor,'  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  We 
suspect  however  tliat  Mr.  Urban  has  let  out  the  secret,  and  that 
the  '  Precursor'  comes  hobbling  behind,  like  Mr.  Plowden's  '  post- 
liminious  preface.' 

From  the  diversity  of  tongues  contained  in  the  title,  we  pre- 
sume that  Captain  Layman  is  a  scholar ;  that  he  is  deeply  read 
we  can  have  no  doubt ;  for  he  talks  of  many  interesting  works  on 
naval  timber  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Hook,  and  Silva  Evelyn, 
of  which  we  are  compelled  to  confess  our  total  ignorance,  though 
he  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  a  commendatory  niche  in  one  of  his 
notes,  as  knowing  something  of  the  subject;  he  will  therefore  per- 
haps excuse  us  for  recommending  him  to  consult  the  works  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  for  informationon  timber,  instead  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  and  to  give  up  those  of  Mr.  Silva  Evelyn  (some 
Portugueze  we  presume)  for  a  book  called  the  Silva,  written  by  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Evelyn,  in  both  of  which  we  can 
promise  him  that  he  will  find  much  to  his  purpose. 

Of  what  may  be  the  hidden  scope  ana  tendency  of  the  '  Pre- 
cursor,* we  pretend  not  to  divine ;  all  we  can  gather  from  it  is,  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Honourable 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  are  a  set  of  blockheads  ;  the  strongest 
proof  of  which  is,  that  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Captain  Layman 
when  he  wished  to  impress  them  with  certain  serious  and  important 
truths  about  the  use  and  management  of  naval  timber. 

The  first  proposition,  it  seems,  which  he  had  to  communicate  was, 
to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England; 
the  next,  to  create  an  inspector  or  superintendant  of  timber  and  ship- 
building, the  surveyors  of  the  navy  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter : 
we  are  then  tpid,  that  in  England  oak  trees  grow  on  private  estates 
and  on  the  crown  lands; — where  else  indeed  could  they  grow ! — 
that  there  are  not  so  many  oak  trees  now  as  there  were  in  former 
times;  that,  however,  there  is  teak  in  India, 'whi(;h  is  th^  mo^t 
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iiiibortant  discovery  in  the  book ;  and  finally,  it  is  concluded,  logt* 
ca%  enough,  that  as  we  have  but  little  timber,  we  ought  therefore 
to  take  care  not  to  expend  much.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
wo  can  make  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  *  Precursor  ;* 
there  is  a  good  deal  however  concerning  Lord  Nelson's  condolence 
with  the  author  for  the  loss  of  bis  ship ;  and  something  about  kid- 
tmpping  the  poor  Chinese  from  (heir  friends  and  ^milies,  and  cos^ 
veying  them  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  plant  sugar-<:anes,  a  thing 
they  never  saw  nor  heard  of  in  the  islands  they  came  from,  and 
where  they  subsisted  by Juihing;  and  these y?^e  labourers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  African  negroes !  We 
are  at  a  loss,  however,  to  discover  how  this  happy  thought,  which 
was  partially  carried  into  execution,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  concerned 
in  it,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  project  for  seasoning  naval  timber* 
That  secret  may  probably  be  revealed  in  the  ^  Expose/  But  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  noble  lord  in  question  has  some  notion  of 
naval  matters,  and  may  perhaps  be  laudably  looking  forward,  in  the 
course  of  events,  to  succeed  to  the  administration  of  the  naval  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  he  may  not  be  displeased  viith  a  slight  sketch 
of  what  has  already  been  done  on  the  subject  of  his  speech,  which 
may  convince  him  that  it  had  not  escaped  attention  before  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  Captain  Layman's  '  Precursor ;'  from  which,  indeed, 
we  suspect  that  the  noble  lord  will  be  able  to  extract  just  as  much 
information  r^arding  the  seasoning  of  timber,  and  the  dry-rot,  as 
the  ingenious  artist  already  mentioned  did  sunshine  from  his  co- 
cumbers.  Captain  Layman  is,  in  truth,  come  into  the  field  at  the 
'  eleventh  hour.* 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  duration  of  ships  of  war,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  line,  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  short* 
ened.  They  have  died  prematurely  of  a  new  disease, — ^new,  at  least,' 
with  regard  to  them, — known  by  the  name  of  the  dry-rot,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  originate  in  green  timber,  but  which,  having  once 
planted  itself,  spreads  its  seeds  and  roots  equally  over  green  and 
dry,  rotting  and  decomposing  the  fibre  of  the  wood  wherever  it  fixes 
itself. 

The  origin  of  this  destructive  disease  is  not,  if  our  conjecture 
be  right,  difficult  to  be  traced.  We  know  not  as  yet  precisely 
what  is  the  supposed  fluid  matter  called  the  sap  of  trees,  nor  by 
what  laws  it  is  propelled  from  the  roots  to  the  highest  extremir 
ties  ;  but  that  a  circulation  of  something  does  take  place  has  long 
been  known  and  confirmed  by  direct  experiment.  It  is  this  circu- 
lation, moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  that  communicates  new  life  to 
the  vegetable  principle ;  that  creates  in  its  ascent  buds  and  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit,  all  of  which  die  away  and  disappear  when  it 
again  descends.    Whether  it  be  the  acids  or  the  oils,  the  resins  or 
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the  gumsi  or  all  or  none  of  them,  that  are  dius  put  in  motion,  or 
^?hether  it  be  some  gaseous  or  other  subtle  and  volatile  fluid,  which 
at  the  proper  season  resuscitates  the  vegetable  life,  remains  yet  to 
be  discovered.  It  is  pretty  clear  however  that  whatever  that  power 
may  be,  which  thus  stirs  up  and  calls  into  new  life  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation,  it  does  not  cease  altogether  from  the  moment 
timt  the  tree  has  been  cut  down  add  separated  from  the  parent  root. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  trunks  of  elm  trees,  for  instance,  cut 
down  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  if  the  bark  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  diem,,  will  push  out  leaves  and  small  shoots  the  following  spring 
along  the  whole  lei^th  of  the  trunk  ;  the  sap  that  was  in  the  wood 
It  die  time  of  fellins,  impelled  by  tlie  genial  influence  of  the  sea- 
ion,  b^ns  to  circulate,  puts  the  living  principle  in  action,  opens 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  makes  a  last  and  feeble  eflbrt  at  vege-  - 
(ation. 

This  simple  fact,  which  could  not  escape  common  observation, 
must  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  winter  felled  timber,  when  the 
lap  was  supposed  to  have  descended  into  the  root  or  the  ground, 
would  not  possess  the  same  tendency  to  vegetate ;  and  that  if  the 
bark  was  stripped  off  in  the  spring  while  the  tree  was  standing,  so 
that  the  sap  could  not  rise,  or  rise  but  imperfectly,  and  left  in  that 
upright  posture  till  the  winter,  the  tendency  to  vegetation  would  be 
•tiU  further  repressed;  the  fluid  parts  would  subside;  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  collapse;  and  the  timber  become  more  compact,  solid,  and 
•trong;  or,  in  other  words,  would  at  once  be  seasoned,  and  not  liable 
to  throw  out  those  abortions  of  vegetation,  those  excrescences 
which  form  the  lowest  class  of  vegetables,  and  which,  by  some 
extraordinary  process  communicated  to  the  wood,  infect  it  with 
Ae  disease  above-mentioned;  a  disease  which  seems  to  act  by 
depriving  the  wood  of  all  moisture,  and  so  completely  decom- 
]K>sing  die  fibres,  that,  though  in  appearance  sound,  it  crumbles 
1>etween  the  fingers  into  a  mass  of  impalpable  powder. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
<Hrigin  of  the  dry-rot,  many  contending  that  this  disease  will  as  readily 
attack  timber  however  long  it  may  have  been  seasoned,  when  exposed 
to  damp  and  confined  air,  as  it  will  seize  upon  green  timber.  We  are 
not  of  this  opinion;  and  we  ar^  home  out,  as  we  think,  in  our  theOry 
of  the  dry-rot  being  produced  originally  by  the  natural  juices  of 
the  wood  being  brought  into  action,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
different  genera  of  fungij  which  are  found  to  infest  different  kinds 
of  timber.  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  was  employed  by  the  Navy  Board 
to  examine  the  Queen  Charlotte,  a  new  ship  in  a  complete  state 
of  dry-rot,  found  the  most  prevalent  of  the  parasitical  vegetable 
which  occasions  the  disease,  to  be  the  xyhstroma  giga^iteum, 
a  gigantic  leatker-Hke  fungus  peculiar  to  oak,  and  knbwn  there- 
•  F  4  fore. 
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fore^  in  common  language,  b^  tbe  name  oi  oaMeather ;  but 
he  found  also  the  boletus  hybridus,  being  the  young  state  of  tbe 
boletus  medulla-pa riisy  or  white,  f ^gg^d,  soft  fungus ;  the  auricw- 
laria  puiverulenta,  and  some  others,  among  which  the  boletm 
lachrymans  was  the  most  scarce,  although  this  last  fungus  is  thsit 
which  mostly  infests  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings.  Now, 
as  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  injudiciously  built  of  a  mixture 
of  English  oak  and  American  oak,  of  English  fir  and  American 
pitch-pine,  this  assemblage  of  different  sorts  of  timber  will,  we 
think,  account  for  the  different  kinds  of  fungi  found  in  that  ship* 
In  general,  however,  the  xylostroma  giganteum  may  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  dry-rot  in  ships,  and  the  boletus  lachrymans  m 
houses,  the  former  being  the  parasite  that  feeds  on  oak,  the '  latter 
on  fir. 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  then  that  as  different  timber  produces 
different  kinds  of  fungus,  there  roust  reside  in  each  kind  of  timber 
its  peculiar  moisture,  and  that  mere  wetness  or  damp  could  not 
produce  a  different  vegetable  on  dry  well-seasoned  oak  and  other 
kinds  of  timber  when  exposed  to  such  damps.  It  has  been  biuted 
to  us,  that  fungi  may  be  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  rotteo 
timber ;  as  the  fungi  which  form  the  mould  of  cheese  are  the 
conseyuence  of  previous  rottenness,  and  not  the  occasion  of  itk 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  fact  with  regard  to  cheese,  and 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  cheese  in  a  perfect  state  of 
soundness,  be  placed  in  a  close  damp  cellar,  it  will  very  soon  be 
covered  with  fungi,  aqd  long  before  the  least  tendency  to  interoai 
rottenness  has  taken  place ;  and  with  regard  to  timber,  we  /p/iotfj^y 
for  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  Mu/grave,  the  Barham,  the  Poiciiers, 
the  Dublin,  the  Stirling  Castle,  cum  multis  aliis,  whole  planks, 
timbers  and  beams  were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  fungus,  while  th^ 
wood  was  still  perfectly  sound ;  though  it  is  well  known,  that  .if 
not  speedily  removed,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  admitted,  the 
consequence  would  be,  a  total  decomposition  of  the  fibres,  either 
from  some  power  possessed  by  the  fungus  of  extracting  the  juices 
of  the  wood,  or  of  occasioning  some  fermentative  process  within; 
and  while  the  surface  of  the  timber  would  still  retain  a  smooth  and 
sound  appearance,  the  internal  part  would  be  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
dust  and  rottenness. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish  the  dry  from  die 
ti'et  rot ;  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do  with  fungus,  but  is  occft- 
sioned  by  alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry;  it  is  slow  and  gradual 
in  its  progress,  and  rather  separates  than  decomposes  the  fibres  of 
the  wood. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  in  coiToboratipn  of 
our  tlicory.    Tlie  more  sappy  XivpAiet  is^  the  more  it  is  subject 
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to  be  infected  with  fungi  and  the  dry-rot ;  thus  all  the  timber 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  of  which  the  Antwerp  fleet 
has  been  built,  is  remarkably  subject  to  the  dry-rot ;  so  is  all  the 
timber  that  is  brought  from  the  forests  of  America ;  whereas  the 
timber  of  trees  that  grow  in  exposed  situations,  as  on  the  sides  of 
hills  and  commons,  and  hedge- rows,  being  more  compact,  and 
less  sappy,  is  less  subject  to  this  fatal  disease.  Soil  and  climate 
have  also,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  nature  of 
growing  timber ;  the  farther  south  oak  grows,  the  better  the 
.  timber  would  seem  to  be ;  the  oak  on  the  bold  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  is  the  best  oak  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  oak  timber 
which  i^  produced  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  preferred 
to  the  timber  of  the  northern  counties ;  that  of  Sussex  being  con- 
sidered as  the  best.  In  a  contract  for  tree-nails,  drawn  up  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  stipulated  that  they  should  be  made 
.of  ^  good  Sussex  oak,  free  from  knots  and  shakes.' 

AU  these  points  are  of  great  importance  to  be  ascertained,  and 
.we  know  of  no  one  so  well  qualified  for  the  purpose  as  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  has  had  more  experience  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
fongi,  and  of  their  ravages  wherever  they  fix  themselves  on  timber, 
dian  any  other  person  we  have  heard  of ;  and  his  ideas,  we  under- 
stand, with  regard  to  the  seasoning  of  timber,  accord  very  much 
with  those  of  the  ofiicers  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  who  have 
attended  to  this  most  important  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  felling  timber  trees, 
except  the  oak,  in  winter,  arose  from  a  conviction  that,  when  the 
sap  has  subsided,  the  timber  is  more  compact.  The  exception  of 
the  oak  from  this  general  practice  umst  have  ^arisen  entirely  from 
the  value  of  its  bark  and  the  facility  of  stripping  it  off  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tanning,  while  tiie  sap  is  in  the  act  of  rising;  and  to 
this  circumstance  alone  can  be  attributed  the  statute  of  the  2d 
James  I.  which  prohibited  the  felling  of  oak  trees  when  bark  was 
at  a  given  price,  unless  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  last 
day  of  June ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  such  oak  timber 
as  was  meant  to  be  employed  in  the  building  or  repairing  of 
houses,  ships  or  mills — an  exception  which  points  out  very  clearly 
what  the  opinions  were  of  our  ancestors  with  regard  to  the  superior 
quality  of  winter-felled  timber.  This  opinion  has,  in  fBct,  been 
confiraied  by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  ascer- 
tained that  die  alburnum,  or  sapwood  of  trees  felled  in  the  winter 
is  more  firm  and  tenacious  in  its  texture,  and  consequently  inore 
durable,  than  that  of  the  same  kind  of  wx)od  which  had  be^n  felled 
'  in  the  spring.  • 

Doctor  Plott,  who  wrote  about  J  30  years  ago,  mentions  a  prac- 
tice in  StaiFordshire  of  stripping  the  bark  of  their  oak  ti'ees  about 
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May,  >i\'bile  standing,  and  when  the  sap  was  b^nnins  to  flow^ 
and  of  felling  them  about  Michaelmas.  In  Mr.  Evelyn'^  book 
are  some  papers  on  this  subject :  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  to  James  the  Second,  that 
monarch  issued  his  royal  warrant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy,  directing  them  to  cause  to  be  stripped  in  tlie  spring,  and 
felled  in  the  ensuing  winter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  oak  trees  m 
Bushy  park,  fit  for  naval  purposes.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
is  not  known ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that,  able  and  active, 
exact  and  laborious  as  Mr.  Pepys  was,  the  record  would  be  found 
in  his  numerous  manuscript  volumes,  now  shut  up  in  the  Pepysian 
library  at  Cambridge,  but  which  ought  unquestionably  to  be  lodged 
at  the  Admiralty  among  the  records  of  that  department. 

The  papers  of  Pepys,  of  Plott  and  Evelyn,  ■  induced  the  French 
naturalists  Buffon  and  Du  Hamel  to  undertake  a  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  barking  of  trees  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  thena  to  staild 
during  the  summer  to  season ;  by  which  process  Buffon  pronoimce^f 
the  timber  to  acquire  additional  compactness,  weight  and  strengtl^ 
and  consequently  greater  durability.  And  it  is  laid  down  (in  tlie 
Histoire  Generate  de  la  Marine j  published  in  1 758)  as  a  criterioii 
to  determine  the  quality  of  oak  timber — that,  to  be  good,  it  shonU 
be  felled  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  the  wind  north  ;  and 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  bad,  if  cut  at  new  moon,  and  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south.* 

In  England  the  subject  has  not  met  with  that  attention  which 
it  so  evidently  deserves.  Dr.  Plott  says  the  Royal  Sovereign  wai 
built  of  winter-felled  timber,  and  speaks  of  its  uncommon  hardness ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  first  experiment  we  know 
of  was  that  of  building  the  Montagu  of  winter-felled  timber,  as  we 
mentioned  in  a  former  Number,  by  order  of  Lord  Sandwich  ;  this 
ship  was  launched  in  17799  ^"^  ^^  do  not  find  that  she  required 
any  repair  for  ten  years  afterwards,  and,  indeed,  she  is  yet  a  good 
ship. 

-  It  is  the  less  surprizing  that  the  durable  quality  of  this  ship  should 
not  have  attracted  the  attention  which  might  be  expected,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  experiment  was  made  when  the  ordi- 
nary  duration  of  ships  wias  odculated  at  eleven  or  twelve  years^ 
before  they  required  much  repair;  but  we  own  it  does  appear 
rather  unaccountable  that  none  of  our  builders,  either  public  or 
private,  should  have  felt  the  advantage  of  deviating  from  the  ordi- 
nary routine,  or  that  a  mere  spirit  of  curiosity  ^ould  not  have 
induced  them  to  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  the  comparative 
quality  of  oak  timber  felled  in  the  winter  when  the  sap  was  down> 


*  Hilt  Gen.  de  Im  Mar.  tonu  iii.  plancbe  I.  p.  282.  cfo  PAfchit  NaT. 
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with  that  of  the  same  age  and  from  the  same  forest  felled  in  the 
spring  when  the  sap  was  rising.  In  France,  where  '  they  order 
these  things  better/  they  not.  only  felled  their  oak  trees  when  the 
'  wind  was  at  north'  and  *  in  the  wane  of  the  moon/  but  by  a  royal 
ordinance  of  the  year  1069^  the  time  of  felling  was  fixed  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  fifteenth  of  April.  But  Buonaparte,  satfsfied 
by  the  reports  of  the  Sgavans  that  '  ships  built  of  timber  felled  at 
the  moment  of  vegetation  must  be  liable  to  rapid  decay,  and  require 
immediate  repairs  from  the  effect  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sap  in 
those  pieces  which  had  not  been  felled  at  the  proper  season^'  is- 
sued a  circular  order  *  d  MM.  les  Agens  Forestiers/  that  the  time 
for  felling  naval  timber  should  be  abridged,  and  that  it  should  take 
place  *  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  fifteenth  of  March.""" 

.  The  late  miserable  failures  in  all  the  ships  of  the  line  launched 
firom.  merchants'  yards,  to  which  recourse  was  had  from  the  low 
Itate  of  the  navy,  and  the  inadequate  means  afforded  by  his  Ma 
ksty's  dock-yards  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  pitch,  have  revived  the  sub- 
ject;, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
lyoods  and  Forests  of  the  crown  are  instituting  inquiries  into  this 
interesting  question,  and  conducting  experiments  on  an  extended 
icale.  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  a  question  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  should  be  finally  de- 
cided. 

To  destroy  this  vegetable  principle  in  timber,  which,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  called  into  action  long  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  a 
variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale;  but  they 
have  either  not  been  applicable  to  large  naval  timber,  or  if  appli- 
cable, have  for  the  most  part  failed  of  success.  They  have  con- 
sisted gjenerally  in  the  impregnation  of  the  timber  with  oils,  salts, 
acids,  or  in  coating  its  surface  with  paint  or  lime,  or  bringing  it  to  a 
state  of  seasoned  timber  by  the  application  of  heat,  either  by  stoving 
it  in  close  kilns,  or  by  steaming  or  boiling  it. 

The  application  of  oil  was  probably  suggested  from  die  known 
quidity  which  this  fluid  possesses  of  killing  living  plants,  as  it  does 
insects,  by  filling  up  the  pores  and  excluding  the  circulation  of  air, 
Of  other  fluids ;  or  rather  perhaps  from  an  observation  that  ships 
employed  on  the  whale  fishery  were  never  infected  with  the  dry  rot. 
The  application  of  oil  in  a  large  way  would,  we  conceive,  be  both 
expensive  and  inconvenient,  and  not  improbably  ineffectual ;  for 
as  the  question  applies  only  to  green  timber,  of  which  the  vessels 
are  already  occupied  by  its  natural  juices,  the  absorption  of  oil  could 
only  take  place  in  a  partial  degree. 

*  Instructions  de  PAdmiubtration  addressees  a  MM.  les  ContervatenrSi  6  Aoitt*  1803. 
CSrcolaire  du  premier  F^nier,  181 1. 
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The  same  objection  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  steeping  of  tim- 
ber in  saline  solutions,  or  the  various  kinds  of  acids,  as  we  cannot 
see  in  what  manner  they  could  be  made  to  impregnate  the  whole 
mass,  unless  the  natural  juices  were  previously  driven  off.  Acids 
would,  besides,  very  speedily  corrode  the  whole  of  the  metallic 
fastenings.  But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty  objection  to 
such  impregnation.  The  attraction  for  moisture  which  salts  and 
acids  possess,  would  keep  the  whole  interior  part  of  the  ship  drip- 
ping wet,  like  the  bannister  rail  of  a  staircase  on  a  moist  day 
succeeding  a  frost,  and  not  only  destroy  the  ship  with  the  n^^-ro^ 
but  the  ship's  company  also,  whose  health  experience  has  proved 
to  be  best  preserved  by  keeping  the  ship  as  dry  as  possible — tbt 
remedy  in  this  case  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  original 
disease. 

As  to  coating  over  the  surface  of  unseasoned  timber  with  paint; 
w*ashing  it  with  a  solution  of  lime,  &c.  little  benefit,  we  apprehend, 
would  be  obtained  from  such  a  process.  By  excluding  the  free  on- 
eulation  of  air,  the  vegetable  process  carrying  on  within  the  tim- 
ber would  be  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than  suppressed;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  vessels  carrying  coalt 
and  lime  are  not  subject  to  dry-rot,  this  exemption,  we  apprehend^ 
ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  frequent  exposure  to  the  air  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  ship,  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  hf 
the  articles  brought  in  contact  with  it,  than  from  any  particular' 
virtue  inherent  in  either  coals  or  lime,  by  which  the  ship's  timbers 
are  supposed,  erroneously  we  think,  to  be  impregnated.  It  is  the 
smallness  of  the  timbers  of  which  coasting  vessels  are  constructed, 
and  which  renders  a  long  seasoning  unnecessary,  aided  by  the  thinness 
of  the  planking  and  the  large  open  spaces  between  the  timbers, 
through  which  the  air  can  freely  circulate,  that  preserves  them  from 
the  dry-rot ;  from  which  they  will  be  found  equally  free,  whether 
they  are  employed  to  carry  coals  or  lime,  or  cargoes  composed  of 
sundry  articles. 

Few  persons,  we  believe,  have  given  more  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  or  made  more  experiments  on  the  rapid  seasoning 
qf  green  oak  timber,  than  Mr.  Lukin,  though,  as  far  as  we  caii 
learn,  they  have  all  ended  in  disappointment.  He  conceived  that 
if  the  gallic  acid  and  the  watery  particles  were  driven  out  of  a  piece 
of  oak  timber,  by  a  process  which  should  prevent  the  suria'ce 
from  splitting,  the  timber  would  contract  its  dimensions  by  the 
fibres  being  brought  closer  into  contact,  lose  much  of  its  original 
weight,,  and  gain  additional  strength.  With  this  view  he  buried  * 
a  log  of  green  oak  in  pulverized  charcoal,  placed  in  a  stove  oi* 
oven.  When  the  process  was  completed  <lie  log  had  a  very  pro- 
mising appearmce ;  the  surface  was  clpse  and  compact,  die  log^  - 
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had  considerably  contracted  its  dimensions,  and  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  weight;  but  when  the  saw  was  applied  to  divide  it,  the  fibres 
within  were  found  to  have  started  from  each  other ;  and  a  plank 
<;ut  from  it  exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  net  work,  ramified  and  reticu- 
lated precisely  like  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  ; — in  fact  it  was  com- 
idetely  shaken  in  pieces,  and  of  course  utterly  worthless. 

Mr.  Lukin,  however,  learned  something  from  the  failure  of  this 
•xperiment.  He  now  conceived  that  if  he  could  by  any  means  con- 
trive, in  dissipating  the  aqueous  or  other  fluid  matter  of  the  wood  by- 
heat,  to  supply  its  place  with  an  oleaginous  fluid,  he  should  not- 
only  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation,  but  keep  the  fibres 
tc^ether  and  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  With  this  view  he 
got  permission  to  erect  a  huge  oven  or  stove  in  Woolwich  yard, 
capable  of  containing  two  or  shree  hundred  loads  of  timber;  on  the 
outside,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  building,  were  erected  two  large  stills 
or  retorts,  in  which  the  dust  of  the  pitch  pine  was  submitted  to 
distillation.  From  the  heads  of  these  stills  ran  iron  pipes,  per- 
forated with  holes  like  a  cullender,  which,  passing  through  the  walls 
into  tlie  building,  were  continued  along  the  upper  part  for  the  whole 
length.  The  stove  or  kiln  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  cause  the  fluids  of  the  timber  to  pass  ofl*  by  evapora- 
tion, but  not  so  high  as  to  rend  the  logs.  The  oily  matter  distilled 
from  the  saw  dust,  and  resembling  weak  oil,  or  rather  spirit,  of 
turpentine,  in  passing  along  the  iron  pipes,  dropped  through  th« 
holes  upon  the  wood  beneath,  and  was  immediately  absorbed  by 
it;  and  thus,  it  was  conceived,  filled  up  the  vacant  pores  from 
which  the  aqueous  matter  had  been  expelled  ;-^vvhen  the  trans- 
fusion was  supposed  to  be  complete,  it  was  intended  to  stop  the 
process. 

The  idea  was  ingenious  enough,  though  we  doubt  the  efliicacy  of 
the  experiment ;  before  however  the  process  was  completed,  an 
unfortunate  explosion  took  place,  which  killed  six  men,  and 
wounded  fourteen  others,  two  of  whom  died  afterwards  of  their 
wounds ;  .three  of  the  former  and  most  of  the  others  were  struck  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  tlie  seasoning  house.  The  explosion  was 
like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  it  threw  down  seventy-two  feet  in 
length  of  the  dock-yard  wall  of  three  bricks  thick,  a  part  of  which 
was  driven  to  the  distance  of  250  feet  into  an  adjoining  field ;  in 
the  same  field  it  threw  down  a  house.  An  iron  door,  weighing 
£80  pounds,  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  230  feet ;  another  of 
the  same  weight,  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  knocked  down  a 
chimney  and  fell  at  IQO  feet  distance ;  the  bricks  and  sticks  of  the 
building  were  hurled  in  every  direction  to  the  distance  of  300  feet. 
This  melancholy  accident  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  flame 
Budciog  its  way  at  the  pait  where  Uie  flue  entered  the  building,  and 
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set  fire  to  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  contained,  in 
it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  fatal  experiment  has  not 
been  repeated. 

Of  all  the  methods  i^'hich  have  been  tried  for  the  artificial  sea- 
soning of  timber^  none,  we  believe,  will  be  found  so  effectual  and 
in  every  way  so  little  objectionable,  as  that  of  boiling  in  water  or» 
steam — the  latter,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  too  penetrating 
and  injurious  to  the  fibre;  but  the  former  has  long  been  prac- 
tised, though  with  other  views  than  that  of  preventing  drjr-rot; 
namely,  to  bend  the  piece  more  easily  to  the  required  curve :  all  fbe 
thick  planking,  for  instance,  near  the  bows  of  a  ship,  are  first 
boiled  in  a  stove  before  they  are  applied  to  the  timbers.  It  has 
recently,  however,  been  discovered,  as  we  understand,  that  fungus 
will  not  grow  on  a  piece  of  timber  that  has  been  so  boiled.  Ine 
experiment  is  easily  made :  take  a  green  piece  of  wood,  sa^v  it 
into  two  pieces,  and  after  boiling  one  of  them  for  twenty-four  hours,^ 
place  both  in  a  close  warm  cellar.  The  unboiled  piece  will,  in  a ' 
very  short  space  of  time,  be  covered  over  with  a  coat  of  'fungiu^ 
and  if  the  odier  remain  untoudied,  the  effect  of  boiling  is  decisive: 
and  the  rationale  of  the  experiment  is  too  obvious  for  us  to  dwell 
upon. 

We  are,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  time 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  timber  stacks,  such  as  will  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  wet,  and  suffer  the  air  freely  to 
circulate  through  them,  will  give  an  effectual  seasoning  to  oak 
timber  on  a  grand  scale,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  demands  for  that 
article  which  the  British  navy  requires.  Had  all  our  ships  of  war 
been  built  of  timber  with  a  seasoning  of  three  or  four  years,  we 
should  not  have  heard  so  much  of  the  ravages  committed  by  die 
dry-rot,  nor  of  so  many  ships  being  unfit  to  keep  the  sea  after  two 
or  three  years,  and  sometimesas  many  months,  from  the  time  of  their 
launching.  Ships  of  this  kind  are  not  likely,  however,  to  be  brought 
hereafter  into  the  national  navy.  We  have  paid  somewhat  dear,  it ' 
is  true,  for  experience;  but  as  '  bought  wit'  is  said  to  be  the  *  best 
wit,'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  profit  from  it;  and,  in  that 
case,  we  may  safely  predict  that  a  ship  of  the  Ime  will  never  hence- 
forwards  be  launched  in  this  kingdom  from  a  merchant-buildei^t 
yard. 

Art.  XI.     1.  Campagne  de  Paris  en  1814,  precedee  d^un  Coup'. 

d'ctil  sur  celle  de  1813.    Far  P.  F.  F.  J.  Giraud«    8vo.  pp. 

124.     Paris.  1814. 
Q.  Histoirede  la  Regence  a  Blots.    8vo.    pp.  48.     Blois.  1814. 
3.  Jtiniraire  de  Buonaparte,  powr  servir  de  wite  i  la  Regence  de 

Blois.    dvo.    pp.  S^.    raris.  1814. 

4.  Oraison 
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4.  Oraison  Funibre  de  Buonaparte.  Par  une  Soci6t6  de  Gens  de 
Lettres.     pp.  32.     Paris.  1814. 

5.  Memoirespour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  France  sous  le  Gouverne* 
meni  de  l^apolion  Buonaparte.  Par  J.  B.  Salgues.  8vo.  Pre- 
miere Livraison.     pp.80.     Paris.  1814. 

6.  Buonaparte  peint  par  lui-mime.  8vo.  pp.  534.  Paris. 
1814. 

7.  Voyage  d  File  d^Elbe.  Par  A.  F.  de  Bemeaud.  8vo.  pp.  183. 
Paris.  1808. 

.  B.  Memoires  Secrets  sur  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  ecrits  par  nn 
Homme  qui  ne  fa  pas  quitte  depuis  quinze  ans.  2  torn.  1 2mo. 
pp.440.  Paris.  Matbiot.  1814. 
9«  Lettera  di  un  Italiano  al  Signore  di  Chateaubriand^  autore  delF 
Opera  intitolata  Buonaparte  e  i  Borboni.  8vo.  pp.  8.  Mi- 
lano.     1814. 

l^EVER  did  metaphor  approach  so  nearly  to  description  as  the 
-^^  comparison  of  Buonaparte  to  a  Qieteor — generated  in  obscurity^ 
kindling  to  almost  iastantaneotis  splendour;  shooting  to  an  astonish- 
ing hei^t ;  dazzling  the  world  by  its  brilliancy ;  ^  shaking  from  its 
horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war' — then^  as  suddenly  declining^  and 
with  a  rapidity  not  equalled  even  by  its  *  upward  flight/  losing 
itself  again  in  the  obscurity  from  which  it  sprung.  The  career 
of  stich  a  man  is  an  object,  even  with  those  v^'ho  abhorred  him, 
of  natural  curiosity,  and  of  no  unphilosophical  wonder.  Hence  it 
is  that  through  his  whole  course  he  has  attracted,  in  an  extraordi- 
nanr  degree,  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  particulars, 
of  his  origin''^  and  the  details  of  his  elevation  have  been  sought  after 

with 

*  It  is  worth  recording  as  characteristic  of  Buonaparte,  aud  consistent  with  his  whole 
coune  of  life,  that  \m  falsified  the  date  of  his  birth,  his  own  christian  and  family  names, 
nd  the  names  of  his  wife  and  of  all  his  family.  * 

He  chose  to  call  himself  Napoleon  BonapaHe,  and  to  fix  his  birth-day  on  the  15th  Aif 
fuit,  1769.  Hii  real  names  are  NctpolUm^  Buonaparti,  add  he  was  boru  on  the  5th 
Fek,  1768. 

The  change  of  name  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  somewhat  French  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  his  appointment  to  the  army  of  Italy,  that  he  made  this  alteration. 
fiarras,  in  his  official  account  of  the  affair  of  the  13  Vmd^miaire,  5th  Oct.  1796,  calls 
bim  *  le  g^^rai  Buouaport^,'  probably  a  misprint  for  BuonapArte ;  and  in  the  contract 
of  marriage  between  him  and  his  first  wife,  still  existing  ui  the  Registry  of  the  second 
Arrondissement  of  Paris,  dated  also  in  1796,  he  is  called  by  the  notary,  Napolione 
Bonaparte ;  but  his  own  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  contract  is  written  Napolione 
Buonaparte ;  and  the  preamble  to  this  deed  states  that  his  baptismal  register  then  pro-^ 
daoed«  attests  that  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  February,  1768. 

For  the  change  of  date  three  reasons  may  be  assigned,  1st,  that  he  piqued  himself  on 
being  the  youngest  of  heroes,  aud  was  not  sorry  to  strike  a  year  and  a  half  from  his 
leal  age. — 2d,  Corsica  was  not  annexed  to  France  till  June,  1769,  and  therefore  to  make 
himself  a  Frenchman,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  a  date  subsequent  to  this  period.— ^,Tlie 
I5th  August  was,  in  the  French  calendar,  the  day  on  which  a  vow  of  Louis  XIII.  put- 
tfng  his  Ungdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Vugm,  was  odebrated,  and  it  therefore 
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with  general  avidity,  and  his  fall,  as  miraculous  as  hiH  rise,  is  an- 
object  of  a  still  more  general  and  acute  interest. 

We  are  aware  of,  because  we  have  shared,  the  public  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  and  though  the  details  which  we  may  have  collected 
from  the  works  that  form  the  title  of  this  article,  or  from  other 
sources,  are  far  from  being  complete  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  the  statesman  or  philosopher ;  yet  at  least  they  may  gratify  the 
innocent  curiosity  of  some,  and  aiford  materials  for  the  moral  re* 
flections  of  others  of  our  readers.  We  know  how  important 
aeeming  trifles  sometimes  are,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  know  too  how  soon  these  minute  traces  of  character  are 
lost ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  are  induced  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  fugitive  tracts  now  linder  consideration ;  and  that 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  ^  a  local  habitation'  to  some  anecdotes 
relative  to  tliis  extraordinary  person,  which,  though  now  in  the 
mouths  of  many,  w^oiild  probably  be  in  ten  years  absolutely  for- 
gotten. 

The  name  of  one  work,  indeed,  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  disclaiming  the  having  made  any  use  of  it : 
— we  mean   the  Memoires  Secrets,  which  is  certainly  the 
audacious,  yet  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  imposition  we  ever  havi 
witnessed. 

It  professes  to  be  written  by  a  personal  attendant  of  Buona- 
parte's, AT  THE  LEAST  his  private  secretary/;  and  to  give,  as  i 
were,  an  internal  view  of  this  extraordinary  man.     We  hesitate  noflE 
for  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  work  a  forgery,  *  a  gross,  palpable^ 
forgery ;  written  by  some  wretched  scribbler,  of  the  lowest  rank  im. 
literature  and  iii  life,  for  the  basest  of  purpose's^  a  pecuniary  fraud. 
We  hear  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  translations  of  this  trash  at 
present  in  tlie  London-press,  and  we  hasten  to  warn  our  readenv 
against  being  induced  to  purchase  the  most  contemptible  and  im-  < 
pudent  catchpenny  that  ever  appeared.     If  the  moral  defects  of 

appeared  a  fit  birth-day  for  the  sariuur  of  France,  as  Buonaparte  called  himself,  and  a 
convenient  niche  for  the  new  patron-saint  Napoleon. 

From  the  same  contract  of  marriage  it  seems  that  Josephine*s  real  names  were  Marie* 
Joseph-Rose.  / 

The  names  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  as  they  appear  in  the  act  of  guardianship  madt 
•a  their  father's  death,  and  now  remaining  in  the«archives  of  the  Chambredes  Compter 
ace  as  foUow,  Joseph,  Napoiione,  Lucciano,  Luiggi,  Girolamo,  Mariana,  Carletta,  Annon- 
mda ;  in  the  last  three  persons,  our  readers  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recugniciiur 
their  Imperial  Highnesses  the  Princcssea  £lise  and  Pauline,  and  her  Majesty  Qae^ 
Caroline  of  Naples :  but  even  this  change  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  latterly,  his  court  calendar 
aanouncad  the^  ladies  as  Marie-£lise»  Marie-Pauline'^  and  Marie-Caroline ;  and  even  hlf 
•Id  mother  Letsia  was  new  christeneil  Ik^arie-Letitia. 

The  story  of  Napoleon's  having  been  baptized  Nicholas  is  therefore  not  true ;  tboi^h  ' 
at  the  Qomgd  of  Britnaa  )ia  auij  hava  Mibstittttaid  tins  ^miliar  name  for  his  foreign  on^ 
•f  NkpaMoiie. 
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the  writer  were  redeemed  in  any  degree  by  his  talents  or  informa- 
tion,  if  his  story,  though  false,  were  entertaining,  it  would  still 
have  some  recommendation ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  it  is 
OS  dull  as  it  is  false;  and  if  we  had  a  stronger  expression  we  should 
make  use  of  it.  For  ourselves,  we  beg  to  say,  that  in  the  follow 
ii^  summary  we  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  which  we  relate ;  and  we  have  not  ventured  to  state  any  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  established  by  the 
most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  testimonies. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  after  the  tremendous 
campaign  of  Moscow — ^a  reverse  that  ought  to  have  tame4 
the  heart,  if  it  did  not  shake  the  throne  of  the  proudest  sovereign 
}faat  ever  wore  an  hereditary  crown — Buonaparte  appeared  alike 
imdiscouraged  by  the  past,  and  undismayed  at  the  future.  Peace 
Was  within  his  reach — peace  that  would  have  legitimated  him  oq 
the  throne  of  France,  and  assured  to  his  empire  bounds  as  exten- 
sive as  nature  seemed  to  afford  or  policy  to  require — ^but  peace  was 
not  for  him.  Defeated  in  a  second  campa^,  more  bloody,  and 
iknost  as  mortal  as  the  former,  he  finds  himself  driven — ^not  mere* 
lyto  tlie  boundaries  of  his  new  empire — not  merely  to  those  of  an- 
cient France, — but  into  the  very  heart  of  his  country : — there  again 
peace  is  offered  to  him,  and  there  again  the  Usurper — like  him  of 
England — ^professes  to  *  set  his  life  upon  the  cast,'  and  resolved 
^  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  dieJ*  With  Richard,  we  know  this 
.was  no  empty  menace ; — he  was  found  dead  in  the  field  of  battle, 
with  bia  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on*  his  head ;  we  shall 
see  by^Eind-by  how  differently  Buonaparte  terminated  his  career. 

In  his  audacity  Buonaparte  stood  alone ;  ^  La  paix,  pour  I'amour 
de  Dieu,  la  paix!'  was,  as  we  stated  in  an  articlef  written  at  the 
time  of  the  negociations  at  Ch^tillon,  the  universal  cry  of  France. 
It  is  now  known  that  even  the  council  of  ministers,  presided  by  the 
empress,  unanimously  advised  him  to  accept  the  terms  that  were 
offered, — his  obsequious  senate  ventured  to  repeat  frequently  in  its 
addresses  the  word  peace ;  and  the  Commission  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  even  before  the  invasion  of  France,  went  so  far  as  to  urge 
its  necessity  upon  him.  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  Buona- 
parte, on  the  first  of  January  1B14,  assembled  this  body  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Tuileries,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  furious  inr 
▼ective,  of  which,  as  an  unique  specimen  of  a  speech  from  the 
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*  '  Dans  quatre  mois  j'aurai  la  paix,  ct  les  ennemis  seront  chass^,  ov  JS  ssrax 
XORT I '  RSpon$e  faUe  It  \^  Janviw,  1814,  par  Napolson,  au  Rapport  d^  la  Com" 
mmion  extraordinaire  du  Corpt  L^gklaiif, 

t  Vol.  X.  No.  XX.  Art.  X.  p.  493. 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXIII.  9  throne, 
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throne,  we  shall  extract  a  part.  This  strange  oration  was  evidendy 
extemporaneous,  but  each  of  those,  says  M.  Giraud,  before  whom 
it  was  spoken,  recollected  some  passages;  these  were  immediately 
put  together,  and  of  the  whole  thus  collected  we  have  seen  several 
copies,  diifering  in  expression  as  \^as  natural,  but  agreeing  in  sub- 
stance. The  following  summary  has  been  made  from  the  most  aii* 
tbentic  copies. 

*  I  have  suppressed  your  address,*  he  began  ex  abrupto^  *  it  was  in- 
cendiary— I  caMed  you  round  me  to  do  good,  you  have  done  ill.  Ele- 
ven-twelfths of  you  are  well-intentioned,  the  others,  and  above  all  M« 
Laine,  are  factious  intriguers,  devoted  to  England,  to  all  my  enemiei^ 
and  corresponding  through  the  channel  of  the  advocate  Dcseze  with  the 
Prince  Regent. 

*  Return  to  your  departments,  and  feel  that  my  eye  will  follow  you; 
you  have  endeavoured  to  humble  mc,  you  may  kill  me,  but  you  shall 
not  dishonour  me — you  make  remonstrances — is  this  a  time,  when  thf 
stranger  invades  our  provinces,  and  200,000  Cossacks  are  ready  to  over- 
flow our  country  ?  There  may  have  been  petty  abuses  ;  1  never  conniveil 
at  them.  You,  M.  Renouard,  you  said  that  Prince  Massena  robbed  a 
man  at  Marseilles  of  his  house — tfou  lie  ! — the  general  took  possesskn 
of  a  vacant  house,  and  my  minister  shall  indemnify  the  proprietor.—- li 
it  thus  that  you  dare  affront  a  marshal  of  France  who  has  bled  for  bis 
country,  and  grown  grey  in  victory  ?  Why  did  you  not  make  your  com- 
plaints in  secret  to  me  ?  1  should  have  done  you  justice. — We  should 
icash  Gur  dirty  linen  in  private,  and  not  drag  it  out  before  the  world. 

*  You  call  yourselves  representatives  of  the  nation — it  is  not  true ;  yoa 
•re  only  deputies  of  the  departments ;  a  small  portion  of  the  state,  in>> 
ferior  to  the  senate,  inferior  to  even  the  council  of  state.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people !  1  am  alone  the  representative  of  the  people- 
Twice  have  twenty-four  millions  of  French  called  me  to  the  throne— 
which  of  you  durst  undertake  such  a  burden  ?  It  had  already  ove^ 
whelmed  (ccrase)  your  Assemblies  and  your  Conventions,  your  Vergni- 
auxs  and  your  Gaudets,  your  Jacobins  and  your  Girondins — They  ai» 
•11  dead! 

'What,  who  are  youf  nothing — all  authority  is  in  the  throne;  and 
what  is  the  throne  ?  this  wooden  frame  covered  with  velvet?  no,  I  am 
the  throne.  You  have  added  irony  to  reproaches.  You  have  talked 
t)f  concessions — concessions  that  even  my  enemies  dared  not  ask.  1 
suppose  if  they  asked  Champaigne,  you  would  have  had  me  give  them 
La  Brie  besides. — But  in  four  mouths  I  will  conquer  peace,  or  I  shall 
be  dead.  You  advise  !  how  dare  you  debate  of  such  high  matters  (de 
si  graves  inter^ts)  !  You  have  put  me  in  ihtr  front  of  the  battle  as  the 
cause  of  war — it  is  infamous  (c  est  une  atrocite.)  In  all  your  commit- 
tees you  have  excluded  the^  friends  of  government — extraordinary 
commission — committee  of  fiirance — committee  of  the  address,  all,  aU 
Xny  enemies. 

*  M.  Laino,  I  repeat  it,  is  a  traitor;  he  is  a  wicked  man,  the  others 
are  mere  intriguers.     I  do  jubiiee  to  the  elevea-tweifthb  5  but  thefac* 
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tiousi  know,  and  will  pursue.  Is  it,  I  ask  again,  is  it  while  the  enemy 
is  in  France  that  you  should  have  done  this?  But  nature  has  gifted 
me  with  a  determined  courage — nothing  can  overcome  me.     It  cost  my 

pride  much  to 1  made  that  sacrifice ;  I ,  but    I  am    above 

your  miserable  declamations.  1  was  in  need  of  consolation,  and  you 
would  mortify  me — but,  no,  my  victories  shall  crush  your  clamours: 
in  three  months  we  shall  have  peace,  and  you  shall  repent  your  folly. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  triumph  or  die. 

*  Go  back  to  your  departments.  If  any  one  of  you  dare  to  print 
your  address,  I  shall  publish  it  in  the  Moniteur  with  notes  of  my  own. 
Go,  France  stands  in  more  need  of  me  than  I  do  of  France.  1  bear 
the  eleven-twelfths  of  you  in  my  heart — I  shall  nominate  the  deputies 
to  the  two  series  which  are  vacant,  and  I  shall  reduce  the  legislative 
My  to  the  discbarge  of  its  proper  duties.  The  inhabitants  of  Alsac« 
and  Franche  Comte  have  a  better  spirit  than  you ;  they  ask  me  for 
tnns,  I  send  them,  and  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  will  lead  them  against 
the  enemy.' 

Having  delivered  this  speech  ^^'ith  a  rapidity  and  violence  ap- 
proachiug  to  fury,  he  dismissed  the  insulted  representatives  of 
Fiwcey  and  hastened  to  his  own  destruction  in  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  astonishing  obstinacy  ?  He  has 
given  one  solution,  and  we  have  heard  from  some  of  Iiis  friends 
8Qotfaer.     When  he  was  asked,  after  his  abdication^  by  a  person 
whom  he  admitted  to  a  very  free  intercourse,  how  he  could  refuse 
to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  which  would  still  have  left  him  the 
monarcli  of  the  greatest  country  upon  earth  ?  lie  is  said  to  have 
^wered,  with  apparent  frankness,  ^  Ce  n'etait  pas  dans  mon  ca- 
ract^;    d'ailleurs  peut-6tre,   avais-je  de  Fhumeur.*     When  the 
tune  question   was   put   to   those   who   knew   him   and  France 
best,  they  answered,  *  that  a  peace  dictated  in  France  would  have 
undone  him;' — ^ that  his  throne  was  founded  on  public  opinion,' 
and  '  that  if  die  prestige/  for  so  they  called  it,  ^  of  his  glory  were 
tojbe  destroyed,  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  character  of  the 
French  people  forbade  him  to  expect  that  his  power  would  long 
•urvive  it.'     In  this  latter  opinion  we  can  easily  believe  that  his 
opponents  in  the  negociations  may  have  coincided,  and  that  when 
they  offered  him  terms  of  fair  and  even  honourable  peace,  they 
nay  have  felt,  that  though  they  offered  as  much  as  they  could  grant, 
they,  offered  what  he  could  not  accept,  or,  accepting,  would  not 
long  be  permitted  to  enjoy.     Nor  indeed  is  his  own  account  irre- 
concileable  with  this  opinion :  he  thought  probably  that  his  auda- 
cious '  caractire'  was  the  '  prestige'  which  surrounded  him,  and 
Ihat  by  indulging  in  its  hitherto  successful  sallies,  he  should  con- 
tinue to  derive  and  enjoy  the  same  attachment  from  France,  and  the 
tame  success  over  his  enemies. 

9*2  Athiri 
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A  third  reason  has  been  also  frequently  assigned,  and  especially 
by  M.  Giraud. 

*  It  may  be,  that  unmeasured  presumption,  the  habit  of  victory,  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  blinded  him — but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  epi- 
lepsy, which  sometimes  attacked  him,  may  have  touched  his  intellectual 
faculties ;  and  military  men  who  have  had  constant  access  to  his  person, 
state,  that  since  Moscow  he  has  given  frequent  instances  of  mental 
alienation/ 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him 
mad;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  Buonaparte  to  have  been,  in  a  medical  sense,  more  de» 
ranged  after  the  retreat  of  Moscow  than  before.     But  that  which 
was  genius  and  glory  while  success  attended  him,  became  folly  and 
madness  as  soon  as  fortune  frowned.     In  no  time  had  he  shewi 
greater  abilities  as  a  captain  than  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic ; 
even  to  the  last,  his  military  movements,  thoi^h  the  evetit  was  no 
always  or  finally  answerable  to  his  expectations,  were  very  able 
and  the  days  of  Montmirail,  Champ  Aubert,  and  Vauchamp,  w 
as  brilliant,  though  fortunately  not  so  decisive,  as  the  greater 
actions  of  Marengo  or  Jena. 

The  whole  of  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  are  extremeSj 
well  given  in  M.  Giraud's  book,  which  is  chiefly,  if  not  aclMljr 
valuable  as  a  military  detail ;   but  we  must  commence  our  hislCMrf 
nearly  where  M.  Giraud  concludes  his. 

Napoleon's  bold  and  characteristic  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
behind  the  allies,  in  the  expectation  that  this  daring  movement  would 
alarm  them  so  much  for  their  own  safety,  as  not  only  to  draw  Acii 
away  from  Paris,  but  actually  entangle  them  in  the  very  diiicttkiefl 
with  the  prospect  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  terrify  them ; — thii 
movement,  we  say,  was  fortunately  defeated  by  the  resolution  of 
marching  upon  Paris,  a  resolution  which  was — considering  M 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  taken — one  of  die  grandest 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  does  the  highest  honoiff 
to  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Schwartsen* 
burg: — to  which  of  those  great  meii  the  idea  suggested  itself,  pe^ 
haps  they  themselves  are  not  conscious;*  but  it  is  certain  th^  both 
eagerly  adopted  it,  and  must  equally  share  in  die  glory  of  that  grest 
enterprise  in  which  they  risked  themselves  and  their  armies  for  till 
deliverance  of  mankind. 

For  two  days  after .  this  determination  and  change  of  mardii 
Buonaparte  was  employed,  as  he  hoped,  in  anticipating  the  tX6ebf 
^nd  in  preparing  the  springes  in  which  his  victims  were  to  be  cmq^ 
-•-but  no  enemy  came — no  intelligence  arrived — ^from  Paris  he 

^  It  Is  said,  that  the  interception  of  three  socoessive  cowiei^  wi&  difpaticbes  inm 
VqiflaMlo  liarie^Louiie)  coadoced  to  this feiohitioni 
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leard  notiiing — ^from  the  rest  pf  France  little,  and  a  Iiostile  army  of 
'SOOjOOO  men  must  be,  he  knew,  at  no  great  distance  from  him, 
lut  be  could  not  guess  where.  Over  Winzingerode,  who  was  in  his 
wicinity,  near  Sl  Dizier,  wi(h  a  small  force,  he  obtained  some  and 
'chimed  greater  advantages ;  but  these  successes  left  him  as  much  iu 
"the  dark  as  «ver. 

He  was  convinced  that  diis  corps  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of 
fte  Russians,  and  when  one  of  his  generals  reported  it  was  not  so, 
mA  that  the  main  body  of  the  allies  had  suspended  their  retreat,  he 
faimself  has  since  owned  that  he  thought  the  news  almost  too  good 
to  be  believed,  and  calculated  that  the  time  thus  lost  would  enable 
Urn  to  perfect  bis  plans  lor  their  destruction. 

*  In  these  ciacumstmces,  k  was  Napoleon  who  thought  his  enemies 
undone  i  aod  far  from  considering  them  as  having  resumed  the  ofien* 
9ive«  he  saw  in  their  movement  of  concentration  only  a  measure  of 
fetreat. — He  announced  it  triumphantly  to  the  Empress  in  letters 
written  with  his  own  hand ;  these  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  al- 
lies. They  were  then  certain  of  having  deceived  him,  and  they  urged 
with  gceat  precipitation  their  movement  against  the  capital/ 

Of  the  march  upon  P^is  either  he  never  thought,  or  his  arrogance 
lustily  rejected  &e  idea;  but  at  last,  after,  as  he  has  since  confessed, 
a  loss  of  three  days,  he  felt  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  enemy's  position,  and  he  accordingly  hastened  by  forced 
marches  through  Bar  sur  Aufoe  towards  Troyes.  In  this  movement 
die  Baron  of  Weissenberg,  returning  to  Vienna  from  his  mission  to 
London,  was  made  prisoner.  When  introduced,  the  Baron  found 
him  with  a  map  of  France  before  him,  and  Napoleon  immediately 
hegSLU  a  ccmversation,  or  rather  a  speech,  in  that  rapid  style  so  pe- 
cunarlv  his  own. 

*  You  know  France,  M.  le  Baron,  and  can  judge  how  critical  my 
situation  is  become.  1  have  heard  of  the  affair  of  F^re  Champenoise ; 
It  was  lost — it  ought  to  have  been  gained ;  but  the  corps  did  not  obey 
their  orders  and  time  their  marches.  Well,  we  must  have  peace;  let 
us  have  it ;  but  I  know  you  make  war  against  me  personally,  but  why 
to  ?  Why  against  mei  but  there  is  the  Empress,  make  pence  with  her  ; 
dbe  would  make  an  excellent  sovereign.  She  has  no  experience,  but 
the  has  excellent  dispositions. — Ah,  the  real  mistake  was  the  marrying 
her!  I  should  have  married  a  Russian  archduchess,  as  I  wished  my- 
self, and  then  Russia  and  I  would  have  managed  to  have  kept  you 
others  quiet.' 

•  This  tirade  is  in  the  best  style  of  Buonaparte,  for  with  all  its 
appearance  of  vehement  candour,  it  was  a  tissue  of  falsehood. 
The  battle  of  F^re  Champenoise  was  not  lost  by  the  disobedience 
or  delay  of  the  troops — the  fact  is,  the  French  were  surprised ; 
and  Buonaparte,  equally  surprised  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 

Q  3  detaiU 
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details  of  his  situation,  wisheAto*  make  M.  de  Weissenbcrg  bdievc 
that  his  own  combinations  and  dispositions  extended  even  to  F^re 
Champenoise. — His  self-accusation  of  having  committed  z  mistake 
in  marrying  an  Austrian  princess,  is  oie  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  impudence  we  ever  heard  of,  for  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  was  self-deception.  What !  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,' 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  march  to  Moscow,  the  delay  at  Dresden^ 
are  all,  we  suppose,  master  strokes ;  but  the  Austrian  alliance,  which 
for  two  years  maintained  his  throne,  and  finally  saved  his  life,  he 
affects  to  consider  as  a  great  mistake. 

After  this  confidence  he  dismissed  M.  de  Weissenberg,  and  find- 
ing the  march  of  the  army,  though  astonishingly  rapid,  too  slow  for' 
the  exigency  of  the  time,  and  of  his  feelings ;  he  hastened  oif,  almost 
unaccompanied,  making  the  detour  of  Sens,  to  endeavour  to  regain 
the  capital,  or  at  least  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  his  armies  or 
of  his  enemies. 

Bewildered,  rather  than  guided  by  the  dark  rumours  which  meet 
him,  he  reaches  on  the  30th  of  March  his  imperial  residence  of_ 
Fontainebleau* — all  there  is  quiet  and  still  respectful.     As  yet  no 
doubt  crosses  his  mind  th*  the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  has  ceased   . 
to  reign.     But  who  can  venture  to  describe  the  emotions  of  this 
man's  heart,  M'hen  passing  through  Fontainebleau  and  approaching*  ^ 
Paris,  he  sees, '  as  througb  a  glass  darkly,'  the  first  symptoms  of  his  ' 
altered  fortunes  ?  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

•  I  met  a  column  of  soldiei's,  in  whose  march  there  were  evident 
marks  of  confusion — my  carriage  was  obliged  to  stop — I  stared  at  them^ 
and  they  stared  ai  me — we  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  say 
— at  last  I  exclaimed,  "  Qu*esl  ce  que  tout  cela  veut  dire?*'  and  some 
voices,  instead  of  answering,  cried  out  with  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
*'  Quoi !— C'est  lui,  c*est  TEmpereur!"  * 

From  these  fugitives  he  obtained  no  distinct  information,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  proceed,  when  he  was  met  near  midnight  at  a  vil- 
lage about  six  miles  from  Paris  called  Villejuif,  by  an  oflScer  in 
a  staff-uniform,  riding  at  full  speed,  who  stopped  his  carriage ; 
though  it  was  dark,  the  emperor  was  seen  to  alight  in  the  deep  and 
wet  road — ^he  conversed  with  the  officer  with  much  gesticulatioii 
and  apparent  agitation.  He  appeared  now  willing  to  return,  and 
now  resolved  to  advance ; — at  last  the  officer  prevails,  the  carriage 
is  turned  round.  Napoleon  reluctantly  ascends  the  vehicle,  and  turn-* 
ing  his  back  on  Paris  for  ever,  retires  slowly  towards  Fontainebleau^ 

*  It  is  a  singiiiar  cQuicidenee  tbat  in  one  of  the  last  bulletins  from  'M.oicwo,  Buooa-  > 
pirte  exemplifies  the  comfort  and  security  of  bis  situation  by  siiying, '  C'est  le  soleiJ  et 
les  belles  journ^s  du  voyage  de  Finitainebleau.*  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
Kis  army  in  181S — and  lo»  on  the  very  eve  of  the  destractien  of  his  power  in  1814,  he 
jD«kes '  le  voyage  de.  Fontainebleau  !* — but  we  doubt  whether  he  found  it  quite  so  agreeable 
«s  it  appeared  iu  perspective  from  Moscow. 

where 
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Inhere  scattered  bodies  of  troops,  arriving  by  difFerents  routes,  exhi- 
bit the  utmost  surprise,  consternation,  and  disorder. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  under  the  walls  of 
Paris;  on  the  29th,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  had  been  kept 
in  profound  ignorance  of  their  danger,  saw  with  terror  the  de- 
parture of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome — Waggons  laden 
with  the  public  treasure  and  archives,  and  all  the  papers  of  the 
taainisterial  offices,  crowded  the  southern  roads.  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, indeed,  had,  on  tlie  27th,  held  a  grand  review;  on  the  29th,  he 
published  a  bold  proclamation,  and,  to  encoitrage  the  Parisians  to 
resistance,  promised  to  stay  by  them  to  the  last ;  a  promise  which 
he  kept  as  Napoleon  has  since  kept  his  promise  of  dying. 

Though  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  battle  and  capture 
of  Paris,  one  or  two  less  public  facts  may  be  properly  mentioned. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  Emperor  Alexander  sent 
an  oflScer  to  offer  to  Paris  the  same  capitulation  which  he  granted 
after  the  battle  of  the  next  day.  ITiis  officer  was  stopped  at  the 
French  advanced  posts,  and,  up  to  midnight,  no  answer  had  been 
received  by  the  Emperor:  about  that  time,  a  captain  of  the  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers  (fire-engine  corps)  of  Paris^  having  missed  his  way,  was 
taken  by  some  Russian  vedettes.  This  captain,  on  being  questioned, 
readily  answered,  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  governor  of 
Paris  to  come  to  the  advanced  posts  to  find  the  Russian  officer  who 
had  been  stopped  in  the  morning.  This  looked  like  a  continuance 
of  the  negociation,  and  the  Sapeur-Pompier  was  sent  back  by  the 
Emperor  with  renewed  offers  of  a  capitulation.  A  good  deal  asto- 
nished at  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mission  into  which  h# 
had  fallen,  this  person  hastened  into  Paris  to  find  Napoleon's 
lieutenant.  King  Joseph;  but  in  vain;  no  one  knew  any  thing  about 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty ;  at  last,  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
day,  he  and  King  Jerome  were  found  on  Montmartre,  taking  a 
very  distant  view  of  the  battle.  Joseph  heafd  his  story  three  times 
over,  demanded  to  have  it  in  writing — obtained  it — gave  no  answer, 
but,  with  his  worthy  brother,  made  all  haste  to  disappear,  which  he 
did  with  such  celerity  and  success,  that  he  was  not  recogoised  till 
he  had  got  to  Sevres,  six  miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  Paris,  where^ 
however, 

*  the  assembled  population  appeared  to  the  king  to  be  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing agitation.  They  talked  of  arresting  him,  but  he  escaped  by  asjjur^ 
ing  them  roundly,  that  Paris  was  delivered,  the  allies  beaten,  iS^apoleoa 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  zcas  going  to  bring  back  the  empress  /* 

In  the  mean  while  the  battle  round  Paris  continued,  and  the 
creatures  of  the  despot  were  still  active  within  its  walls.  They 
actually  published  bulletins  during  the  action  to  endeavour  to  raise 
th^  people  '  en  masse'  against  the  allies.   An  fauodred  eye-witnesses 

Q  4  reported 
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reported,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  two  leagues ; — that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  ten  thousand 
men  were  taken,  and  were  already  passing  the  barriers  as  prisoners 
— and  that  Napoleon  had  arrived  with  80,000,  and  was  proceeding 
to  complete  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  it  was  somewhat  unsafe  to  appear 
to  doubt  these  reports,  for  the  police,  the  *  ames  damn^'  of 
Buonaparte,  were  the  propagators  and  abettors  of  these  lies ;  '  but 
the  melancholy  countenances  of  their  Majesties,  Highnesses,  and 
Excellencies,  sad  examples  of  die  fragility  of  human  greatness,  gave 
the  lie  to  these  agreeable  reports,  and  damped  the  public  confi- 
dence in  these  boasted  victories.' 

Even  after  the  capitulation,  money  is  said  to  have  been  distri- 
buted to  the  refuse  of  the  mob  in  order  to  excite  resistance ;  an4 
at  the  moment  the  allies  were  entering,  a  few  desperadoes  rode 
through  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Louvtc  and  ordered  the  shop^ 
to  be  shut,  the  streets  to  be  barricaded,  and  the  enemy  to  be  at» 
tacked. 

In  the  Place  de  Greve  the  Cossacks  were  assailed  by  a  wretched 
mob,  with  cries  of  Vive  I'Empereur ;  but  the  excellent  discipline 
of  the  Allies,  the  weakness  of  the  Buonapartists,  and  above  all  the 
good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  pn»- 
\ented  any  mischief;  and  though  the  Senate  did  not  decree  the 
d6ch6ance  of  Napoleon  till  the  2d  of  April,  nor  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  till  the  6th,  the  people  had,  by  universal  con- 
sent, hoisted  the  white  flag  and  cockade  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  and  recogi^ed  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm  the  authority 
of  their  legitimate  sovereign. 

Let  us  now  foUow  the  imperialists. 

Kings  Joseph  and  Jerome  having,  by  their  most  royal  lie, 
escaped  from  die  hands  of  the  populace  of  Sevres,  pioceeded  to 
join  the  empress  and  her  child,  round  whom  King  Lewis,  old  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,  with  the  ministers  and  their  suites,  had  already  col- 
lected. After  some  hesitation  as  to  a  place  of  rest,  this  fugitive  court 
fixed  itself  at  Blois,  where  it  endeavoured,  by  some  blustering  bul- 
letins and  proclamations,  to  maintain  for  a  few  moments,  not  their 
own  hopes,  so  much  as  die  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  Hie  Histoire 
de  la  R6gence  k  Blois  gives  us  some  curious  particulars  of  this 
period. 

The  fii'st  destination  of  the  Regency  had  been  Tours,  but  at 
Venddme,  orders  were  received  from  Napoleon  to  iix  it  at  Blois; 
where,  on  Saturday,  April  2d,  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome, 
followed  by  the  other  Majesties  and  all  the  Excellencies,  entered  ip 
the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  and  the  mo&l  profound 
silence  ! 

On 
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On  the  3d  it  was  supposed  that  news  from  Parrs  and  the  army 
had  been  received  by  die  court,  but  nothing  was  permitted  to  tran- 
spire,  and  Blois  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  suspense. 

The  4th  was  spent  in  the  same  ignorance,  doubt,  and  anxiety ; 
at  last  a  waggon  arrived  from  Paris  with  a  passport  signed  Sacken*; 
—this  single  word  was  equivalent  to  vohimes,  and  the  waggoner 
added  that,  in  the  capital  all  was  quiet  and  in  the  best  order. 
Upon  this  precise  and  alarming  intelligence,  the  kings  and  the 
ministers  got  on  their  bouts,  (we  speak  literally,)  and  Joseph, 
Jerome,  and  Clarke,  set  off  for  Orleans  under  some  pretence  of 
military  duties. 

On  their  arrival  at  this  city  they  found  dispatches  from  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  which  he  thundered  (fulmina)  at  their  pusillan* 
imity,  and  particularly  at  Joseph's  cowardice  and  disobedience  in 
flying  from  Paris ;  and  on  the  5th,  the  magnanimous  nionarchs 
and  the  no  less  magnanimous  marshal  returned  to  Blois,  where 
they  endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  affair ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  presumed,  of  the  orders  received  at  Orleans,  began 
to  bestir  themselves  in  preparing  to  raise  recruits,  and  to  oppose  t/ie 
fower  of  the  regency  to  that  of  the  provisional  government.  Our 
readers  will  see  hereafter  tliat  this  was  in  perfect  concurrence  with 
Buonaparte's  contemporaneous  piticeedings. 

The  6th  was  passed  like  the  former  days,  in  anxiety  and  silence; 
except  that  his  '  Excellency  the  counsellor  of  state  M.  le  Comte 
Renault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Augely'  was  so  condescending  as  to  im- 
part to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodged  certain  events,  concerning 
which  (in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  S})eedily  circulated)  he 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy.  The  news  of  course  was  promul- 
gated, but  his  Excellency  obtained  nothing  by  his  finesse;  for 
when  it  was  reported  as  coming  from  him,  no  one  believed  it. 

The  7th,  Thursday,  was  marked  by  an  event  which  never  could 
have  been  produced  except  by  such  shameless  jugglers  as  Cam- 
bac^r^s,  Regnault,  and  their  fellows — ^a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  Empress  describing  the  Emperor  as  in 
a  triumphant  attitude,  and  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  '  sL  la  t^te  de 
ses  armees  si  sou  vent  victorieuses.'   It  states, 

*  that  all  orders  proceeding  from  a  town  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  (im- 
plying Paris)  are  to  be  taken  as  emanating  from  the  enemy  himself,  and 
as  such  to  be  disregarded,  and  that  no  acts  are  to  have  any  force  or  efl^ct 
which  do  not  proceed  from  her  residence  and  from  the  imperial  ministers/ 

This  proclamation,  though  wntten  in  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
two  days  after  Napoleon's  virtual  abdication,  and  posted  up  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  Tth,  bore  date  die  3d,  one  day  before 

■  ■  ■  III  I         ■  Ki        II—— ^(»— — —a — — m,a» 

*  The  Russian  Governor  of  Fans. 

it! 
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it! — ^This  antedate,  says  the  liistorian,  was  a  trick  of  the  ministers, 
*  qui  voulaient  mhiagcr  quelque  accommodenient  avec  le  gouvemte- 
nient  provisoire/  (whose  orders  had  not,  on  the  3d,  reached  Blois,) 
and  at  the  same  time  give  Napoleon  this  proof  of  zeal,  which,  in  case 
he  should  be  finally  successful,  he  could  not  but  reward.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  trick  was  of  Buonaparte's  own  devising ;  and  for 
purposes  which  we  shall  mention  presently ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  proclamation  was  spread  with  great  industry  as  far  as  the  com- 
munications from  Blois  permitted,  and  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  cause 
of  that  lamentable  delay  which  occasioned  the  battle  of  Thoulouse. 
During  all  this  time  the  brother^kings  and  their  followers  appeared 
to  be  in  increasing  perplexity;  but  at  last  they  resolved  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  says  the  historian  of  the  Regency,  by  flying  south- 
ward, and  carrying  Marie  Louise  with  them. 

*  Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  April  the^ 
8th,  Joseph  and  Jerome  proceeded  with  two  carriages  to  the  Empress's 
lodging;  they  acquainted  her  that  they  were  going  to  depart,  and  that 
they  came  to  propose  to  her,  for  her  own  safety's  sake,  to  accompany 
them — she  asked  whither  and  by  what  order  she  was  to  go,  and  ob- 
served that  as  to  her  personal  safety,  that  was  secure  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  the  Russians,  or  the  Austrians ;  they  answered  that, 
though  they  had  not  an  express 'order  from  Napoleon,  her  ties  to  the 
imperial  family  rendered  her  a  *  toluntary  and  necessary  hostage  for  the 
safety  of  that  family  and  of  the  state — that  their  intention  was  to  estab* 
lish  the  regency  southward  of  the  Loire,  and  that  the  carriages  for  her 
and  her  son  were  at  the  door.  To  this  proposition,  Marie  Louise  an* 
swered  only  by  her  tears,  when  the  two  kings,  little  moved  by  her  grief^ 
seized  her  each  by  an  arm,  and  were  about  to  force  her  to  the  carriages. 
The  Empress  shrieked  for  help,  which  brought  some  gentlemen  of  her 
household  to  her  assistance ;  addressing  herself  to  these  gentlemen,  sho 
implored  them,  as  a  last  testimony  of  attachment,  to  go  to  the  officers 
of  her  guard,  and  learn  whether  they  intended  to  connive  at  the  violence 
with  which  she  was  threatened.  The  officers  of  the  guard,  informed  by 
M.  d'Haussonville  of  the  Empress's  situation,  hastened  to  her  assistance, 
but  the  two  kings,  disconcerted  at  the  audience  that  had  crQ.wded  about 
her,  had  already  retired,  ashamed  of  their  attempt  and  confused  at  its 
failure/ 

We  have  heard,  though  the  author  of  the  Histoire  (who  only 
describes  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard  at  Blois)  does  not  men- 
tion it,  that  this  attempt  to  carry  off  the  empress^br  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  standard  of  civil  war  south  of  the  Loire,  was  the 
device  not  of  Joseph  and  Jerome,  but  of  Buonaparte  himself;  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
at  Fontainebleau  while  these  transactions  were  passing  at  Blois, 

♦  For  this  strange  use  of  the  word  *  voluntary ,*  the  two  kings  are  responsible ;  wc 
kave  translated  faithfuHy. 

that 
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that  the  scheme  had  been  contrived  by  him.  Well  may  the  author 
say,  that  the  determination  of  Marie  Louise  on  this  occasion,  saved 
France  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  :  and  thankful  may  Europe 
be,  that  the  patience  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  treating  with 
Buonaparte,  was  not  rewarded  on  the  spot  by  a  fresh  explosion  of 
hostilities ! 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  aflPairs,  however,  the  imperial  Re- 
gency of  France  and  the  city  of  Blois  continued  till  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  when  a  stranger  alighted  at  the  Galere  inn ;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately reported  throughout  the  anxious  town,  that  a  Russian 
general  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  the 
empress. 

'  The  Count  de  Schouvaloff  came  alone;  and  no  one  interfered  either 
lo  deny  or  acknowledge  his  mission.  No  one  yet  recognized  the  royal 
or  the  provisional  government,  nor  even  the  authority  of  the  allies — the 
proclamation  of  Blois  was  still  in  force,  and  the  people  who  saw  it  still 
'  affiche '  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  powers  which  had  not  even  an- 
nounced their  existence.' 

,  In  the  faces,  however,  of  all  the  ministers,  (who  quitted  the 
palace  soon  after  M.  de  Schouvaloff 's  arrival,)  were  read  at 
once  consternation  and  the  truth;  and  the  inhabitants  of 'Blois  were 
no  longer  in  doubt  that  *  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  had  ceased  to 
reign.'  Then  commenced  a  scene  of  tragi-comedy,  which  perhaps 
has  never  been  equalled  :  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Grand  Dig- 
nitaries, and  their  Excellencies  the  Counsellors  of  State  and  Minis- 
ters, who  a  week  since  ruled  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world, 
and  who,  two  days  since,  had  circulated  through  all  France  their 
insolent  commands  in  the  proclamation  of  Blois,  suddenly  and 
without  any  apparent  cause,  (for  no  troops  had  approached,  and 
no  proceeding  of  the  provisional  government  was  known  at  Blois,) 
descended  from  the  height  of  their  arrogance,  even  to  the  depths 
of  meanness,  and  courted  the  safeguard  and  protection  of  an  in- 
dividual foreigner,  who  had  arrived  in  their  town  wholly  unaccom- 
panied, and  having  scarcely  any  other  credential  than  an  unpro- 
nounceable name. 

But  a  new  circumstance  soon  occurred,  which  crowned  their 
Highnesses  and  Excellencies  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

On  quitting  Paris  it  never  had  occurred  to  them  to  think  of  pass-' 
ports;  their  dignities  absolved  them  from  all  dependence  on,  or. 
thought  of  the  police  ;  but  the  hour  was  now  come  when — sauve 
qui  peut — all  found  it  expedient  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and 
when  the  avowal  of  their  Doodle-and-Noodle  dignities  were  more 
likely  to  impede  than  facilitate  their  evasion. 

In  this  perplexity  they  besieged  M.  de  Schouvaloff  in  his  inR> 

and 
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and  with  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  humility  begged  him  to  afford 
tliem  the  protection  of  the  unpronounceable  Jiame! 

Wc  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  SchouvaloflF  is  a  wag ;  but  lie 
certainly,  on  diis  occaslon^hit  upon  one  of  the  pleasantest  expedients 
for  quizzing  their  Higlinesses  and  Excellencies  that  could  be  de- 
vised. He  professecl  that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  passports, 
but  if  any  passpoits  regularly  obtained  from  tlie  mayor  of  the  town 
should  be  presented  to  him^  he  should  not  hesitate,  he  said,  to  add 
his  signature. 

The  Galere  was  speedily  evacuated;  Cambacer^  waddled, 
RegTiault  strutted,  Clarke  hopped,  and  the  rest  waddled,  strutted 
and  hopped  in  imitation,  to  the  mayor's  office  to  obtain  passports. 
The  mayor's  clerk  was  astonished  at  the  rank  and  number  of  his 
applicants ;  but  the  good  little  man  collected  his  official  wits  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  set  himself  to  comply  with  the  solicitations 
of  the  princes  and  dukes ; — but  here  another  difficulty  occurred : 
the  form  of  inferior  passports,  obtainable  from  a  mayor,  required 
a  specification  not  only  of  the  names  and  professions  of  the  ap- 
plicants, but  a  detailed  personal  description ;  this  the  poor  clerk 
knew  not  how  to  ask  from  such  illustrious  personages  ;  but  in  the 
condescension  of  their  fear  they  became  so  obliging  as  to  make  uo 
difficulties  on  any  point,  a  condescension  which  the  clerk,  M. 
Bruere,  repaid  by  registering  their  titles  and  the  colour  of  their  hair 
and  eye-brows,  and  the  length  of  their  noses  and  chius, '  avec  tQus 
les  6gards  que  pr^crivait  la  position  singuli^re  oii  se  trouverent 
leurs  Excellences/ 

Furnished  with  these  passports  they  returned  to  the  Galore  iii 
such  shoals,  thatM.  de  Schouvaloff's  room  could  not  contain  their 
numbers,  nor  hb  poUtehess  satisfy  their  impatience.  He  however, 
signed  all  the  passports,  marking  by  his  graduated  civility,  the  rank 
which  each  of  those  functionaries  held  in  his  esteem.  To  the  Duke 
of  Feltre,  Clarke,  he  shewed  every  attention ;  while  on  the  other 
band,  he  did  not  sign  the  passport  of  his  Excellency  the  Duke  de 
RovigOy  without  writing  on  the  marginr  *  M.  SavaryJ' 

Having  thus  provided  for  their  person^  safety,  these  illustrious 
persons  had  but  one  thought  more — of  the  emperor  ?  No — of  Marie 
Louise  ?  No — of  the  King  of  Rome  ?  No — but  of  some  certaui 
millions  of  francs  of  the  public  treasure,  which  had  accompanied  the 
Regency  from  Paris.  The  ex-ministers  condescended,  even  at  so 
critical  a  time,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this  subordinate  matter,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  in  council  that  every  functionary  should 
be  immediately  paid  all  arrears  of  salary  and  allowances,  together 
with  three  months'  pay  in  advance,  this  salutary  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  UDahiniions  applause,  and  every  one  accordingly  touched 

on 
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On  the  spot  all  bis  demands,  with  some  little  additional  '  gratifica- 
tion pour  les  frais  de  voyage/  The  troops  alone  murmured ;  they 
got  only  three  months'  pay,  though  much  more  was  claimed  as  due ; 
but  the  answer  to  their  complaint  was,  that  the  government  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  their  reclamations.  Old  Madame  Buonaparte 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune  to  take  exceeding  good  care 
of  herself  upon  this  trying  occasion  ;  she  is  stated  to  have  received 
375,000  francs,  (about  18,000l.)  notwithstanding  which  she,  the 
same  night,  very  prudently  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  her  attend- 
ants, and  the  'histoi7  does  not  state  that  she  distributed  amongst 
them  any  share  of  the'  375,000  francs. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  money  did  not  quitjt 
restore  the  venerable  Letzias  good  humour :  she  scolded  all  that 
•pproached  her,  and  threatened  her  attendants,  and  consoled  herself 
■with  prophesying  *  that  it  wns  not  yet  all  over,  and  that  another 
revolution  would  soon  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Corsicans :  Nous 
nvtresj  said  she,  '  nous  nous  connoissons  en  revolutions,' 

We  shall  not  follow  this  part  of  the  subject  further  than  to  add, 
that  on  the  10th,  the  Regency  and  its  court  removed  to  Orleans, 
'where,  strange  to  say,  it  found  its  proclamation  of  Blois  still  in  force, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abdication,  it  began  again  to  consider 
itself  as  a  government,  and  to  hold  councils.  In  a  day  or  two  how- 
ever this  court  crumbled  away  and  returned  to  the  dust  from  which 
it  sprung*  From  Orleans,  Joseph  sneaked  and  Jerome  blustered 
their  way  out  of  France.  Cambacer^s,  with  his  cook,  hastened 
to  Paris,  (whither  he  had  sent  two  successive  adhesions,  vevy  pru- 
dently and  differently  worded.)  Tlie  rest  betook  themselves  to  the 
capital  or  the  provinces^*  as  their  hopes  or  fears  prevailed,  but  it 
was  observed,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  their  gratitude,  that  not 
one  of  them  went  to  Fontainebleau. 

Marie  Louise,  under  the  protection  of  some  gentlemen  of  her 
father's  court,  proceeded  to  Rambouillet,  and  afterwards  to  Ger- 
many. Louis  Buonaparte,  the  only  other  of  the  sojourners  at 
ISlois  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  interest,  remained  for  some  time 
in  that  city,  seeking,  during  the  feast  of  Easter,  the  consolations  of 
religion.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Switzerland  to  enjoy,  we 
liope,  the  repose  which  he  loves  and,  we  will  add,  deserves ;  for  it 
tiever  should  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  his 
family  he  resigned  a  crown  to  enjoy  the  blameless  obscurity  of  a 
private  station. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  hero. 


*  Oar  wortihy  firtend  Le  Comte  Kegnaolt  went  to  Clermout  in  Auvergne,  with  a  white 
flockade  in  his  hat^  and  was  extremely  indignant  againct  the  local  authorities  wbick 
Ibad  Bot  yet  assumed  the  ensign  of  loyalty. 

After 
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.  After  his  retoni  from  Villejuif,  in  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  en* 
deavoured  to  collect  around  him  at  Corbeil^  Fontainebleau,  and 
that  neighbourhood^  all  the  wreck  of  his  armies ;  and  employed 
every  effort  to  excite  tlie  fury  of  the  soldiery  against  the  allies^  and 
even  against  Paris  :  to  one  corps  which  he  reviewed  at  Corbeil  on 
the  31st,  he  promised  four  hours  plunder  of  that  treacherous  city : 
— ^he  appeared  to  be  prepared,  to  go  the  whole  lengths  of  despair. 

On  the  3 1st  of  March  the  allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris  pro- 
claiming peace  to  France  and  war  to  Buonaparte.  On  the  1st  of 
April  the  Provisional  Government  installed  itself ;  on  the  2d,  he 
bad  collected  at  least  20,000  men,  whom  he  reviewed,  and  thus 
addressed  in  a  more  moderate  tone  than  he  had  assumed  at 
Corbeil. 

*  The  enemy  is  in  Paris. — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  but  a  horde  of  emigrants,  whom  I  had  recalled,  restored, 
and  laden  with  personal  favours,  have  offered  their  services  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  have  hoisted  the  white  cockade,  (here  his  coun- 
tenance became  violently  distorted,  but  he  proceeded).  The  tricolour- 
ed  cockade  we  won  in  our  revolution ;  we  have  ennobled  it  in  our 
empire.  It  has  shared  too  many  triumphs  with  us  ever  to  be  abandoned. 
If  Paris  is  to  be  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  I  will  march  at 
your  head.  May  I  reckon  upon  you  ? — am  I  right  ?  Will  you  ever 
abandon  this  national  cockade  ?  "  Never,  never ;  Vive  I'Empereur ! 
Vive  Napoleon! — k  Paris  !  a  Paris  !"  was  the  answer  of  the  whole  line 
of  troops.' 

The  marshals  present  at  this  scene  were  far  from  partaking  or 
encouraging  this  senseless  enthusiasm;  they  that  same  night  assem« 
bled  in  the  palace,  and  when  admitted  to  Napoleon's  presence,  with 
many  references  to  their  former  services  and  professions  of  duty 
and  affection,  acquainted  him  Uiat  all  was  lost ;  that,  at  most,  he 
could  collect  but  56,000  men,  and  that,  for  them,  he  had  not  two 
days'  provisions;  that  the  only  means  of  saving  any  thing  from  this 
great  shipwreck,  was  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

Buonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  heard  a  remon- 
strance in  silence,  and  ultimately  assented  to  the  proposal :  on  the 
3d  Marshal  Ney  put  into  his  hands  the  Paris  journals,  in  which 
the  d6ch^ance  pronounced  by  the  Senate  the  day  before  was 
published,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  on  the  public  parade^ 
gave  him  that  advice  so  terrible  to  the  ear  of  a  tyrant,  '  Sire,  il  faut 
abdiquer;  c'est  le  voeu  de  la  France  et  de  Tarmfee;'  Napoleon, 
diunderstruck,  retired  into  the  palace.  On  the  4th  he  signed  his  own 
abdication,  and  addressed  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  army,  in 
which,  after  contrasting  forcibly  and  justly,  the  former  servility  and 
present  tergivei*sation  of  the  senate,  he  intimates  that  if  he  is  the 
obJ^  obstacle  to  peace,  he  is  ready  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  for 

France ; 
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France ;  and  that  he  has  sent  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonald 
to  Parb  *  pour  entanier  des  negociations/  These  negociations^ 
^bicli  had  for  their  object  the  continuance  of  Buonaparte's  power 
wnder  the  cloak  of  a  regency,  to  be  administered  by  his  wife  in  her 
?wn  name  or  that  of  her  son,  happily  failed ; — others  then  ensued, 
'^  which  the  discussions  were  not  questions  of  policy,  power,  or 
government,  but  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  on  the  1 1  th 
^^  April  was  signed  the  famous  treaty  by  which  Buonaparte  aban-c 
doned  for  himself  and  his  family  the  thrones  of  half  the  world,  and 
*^*pulated  only  for  the  empty  titles  of  his  better  days, — a  retreat  in 
^he  obscurest  corner  of  his  late  dominions, — and  a  pension  of 
^*<XX),(X)0  of  livres  per  annum,  from  the  civil  list  of  Lewis  XVIII. 
■^^and,  finally,  on  the  12th,  he  signed  the  formal  instrument  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  dynasty. 

Of  Buonaparte's  share  in  this  treaty,  the  indignation  of  all  Europe 
**elieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  saying  one  word.  To  ensure  the 
Execution  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  it  was  arranged  that  ho 
should  be  attended  to  Elba  by  commissioners  from  each  of  the  four 
great  allied  powers ;  and  on  the  1 7th  these  were  introduced  to  him 
^t  Fontainebleau  ;  Count  Schouvaloff  from  Russia ;  General  County 
Koller  from  Austria ;  Count  Truchses  de  Waldberg  from  Prusr 
sia;  and  Colonel  Campbell  from  England."^  It  was  observed  bj 
tlie  by-standers  that  in  the  length  and  style  of  his  interviews  with 
these  commissioners  he  expressed  his  feelings  towards  their  sover 
reigns  or  their  nations.  The  Russian  he  received  with  dislike ;  the 
Prussian  with  contempt;  the  Austrian  with  hypocrisy;  and  th« 
}^nglish  with  affectation.  With  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  beeti 
studiously  frank  and  designedly  open.  He  chose  such  topics  as  he 
thought  would  be  agreeable,  and  bandied  them  in  the  most  com- 
plimentary way. 

*  Lord  Wellington  wa§  a  great  officer — he  had  above  all,  activity — to 
make  war  successfully,  one  should  be  like  him/' — *  He  (Buonaparte) 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  English  nation,  he  did  them  justice  now, 
though  he  had  before  endeavoured  to  do  them  so  much  harm/ — *  The 
English  bad  an  independent  spirit,  and  be  had  wished  ;to  raise  to  a 
level  with  it  the  character  of  the  French,  but  they  were  not  capable 
of  it.' — *  The  Spaniards  too  have  a  character  and  the  English  had  made 
i|  good  use  of  it/ 

He  is  reported  also  to  have  added, 

^  I  atn  going  to  live  in  an  island ;  all  islands  must  be  connected  with 
England ;  I  am  an  English  subject.' 

*  It  is  strange,  that  to  all  the  copies  of  this  treaty  circulated  on  the  continent,  the 
idgnature  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  affixed ;  though  in  fact  his  lordship  was  no  party  t9 
the  treaty ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  merely  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  special  re- 
fuest»  tkut  aa  BugUf^  officer  was  permitted  to  aoeompany  iuin. 

For 
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For  some  days  hb  departure  was  delayed  upon  several  pretexts ; 
some,  it  was  said,  very  trifling ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
hope  lurking  in  his  mind,  like  that  of  Prior's  thief,* 

who  traversc"d  llie  cart. 

And  often  took  leave,  yet  was  loth  to  depart. 

And  even  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  day  on  which  he  did 
depart,  he  seems  to  have  wasted  his  Ume  with  some  vague  hopes  of 
a  reprieve. 

On  that  morning  he  had  long  conferences  with  the  commis- 
sioners.  He  complained,  it  was  said,  grievously  that  some  of  the 
arrangements  which  he  wished  for,  had  not  been  made,  and  he 
threatenefl  that  if  he  was  not  gratiiied  he  would  stay  where  he  was, 
or  go  to  England. — ^  He  had  30,000  men  only,  but  they  were  such 
men  !' — *  As  to  England,  he  had  been  her  greatest  enemy,  but  he 
thought  she  was  too  generous  not  to  afford  him  an  asylum/ — '  Sir,* 
one  of  the  continental  Commissioners  is  reported  to  have  replied, 

*  your  majesty  not  having  personally  made  war  in  that  country,  the 
reconciliation  will  certainly  be  less  difficult.' 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  approached  every  one  in  the  palace 
observed  that  he  grew  more  anxious  to  liud  causes  of  jdelay;  he 
appeared  often  abstracted  and  frequently  uttered  such  phrases  as 
^ese,  *  J'ai  nial  fait' — *  Peut-etre  j'avais  tort' — *  Je  suis  un  homme 
mort' — *  C'est  comnie  ime  rcve !'  and  he  fretpienlly  shed  tears. — 

*  Iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek.'  When  an  officer  came  to  tell 
him  from  Marshal  Bertrand  that  it  was  one  o'clock  and  the  car- 
riages were  ready,  he  started,  and  exclaimed — *  Voili  de  nouveaul 
depuis  quand  est-<e  que  j'ai  6te  subordonne  k  la  montre  du  grand 
mar^chal  ?' 

At  last,  all  excuses  for  delay  being  exhausted,  he  descended  to 
his  carriage;  his  guards  lined  the  court-yard — he  called  the  officers 
about  him-^addressed  to  them  the  speech  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  public  prints — kissed  the  eagles  as  an  expression  of  his  love  to 
the  army,  and,  evidently  much  affected  himself,  and  having  deeply 
affected  all  who  heard  him,  he  stepped  into  his  carriage  and  was 
soon  out  of  hearing  of  the  cries  of  ^  V^ive  Napoleon'  with  which 
the  army  greeted  him . 

Not  such  was  his  reception  from  the  people — every  where  they 
testified  their  dislike,  and  in  some  places  their  animosity  and  horror 
against  him.  As  he  proceeded  southward  the  indignation  grew 
more  violent,  and,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  endangered  his  life  ^ 
at  one  place  his  effigy,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  but  besmeared  with 
Slood  and  covered  with  injurious  mottos,  was  hung  so  directly  in 
his  way,  that  the  legs  struck  against  the  front  windows  of  the  can* 
riage ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  rode  in  disguise  as  a  courier 
and  wore  the  white  cockade,  and  w^s  forced  to  answer  the  cries  of 

'  Vive 
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^    Yive  le  Roi'  with  which  his  cockade  was  saluted.     Sometimes  be 

^liauged  dresses  with  the  commissioners,  and  he  frequently  assum^ 

'tlie  name  of  some  English  officer.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  rode 

forward  with  the  couriers  to  order  the  post  horses,  the  mistress  of 

the  posthouse,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  '  Mon 

amiy  on  dit  que  ce  coquin  de  Buonaparte  va  venir ;  Tas-tu  vu  V  to 

which,  with  a  ready  equivocation,  he  answered,  '  Moi  ?  non,  je  ne 

I'ai  pas  vu!' — On  this  or  a  similar  occasion,  being  asked  at  the  post** 

bouse  when  Buonaparte  would  arrive,  he  replied,  ^  II  pourrait 

bien  iltre  ici  avant  mon  depart/ 

On  his  arrival  at  Frejus,  where  fourteen  years  before  he  had 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  found  a  British  frigate  which 
bad  been  (as  was  understood,  at  his  own  request)  destined  to  receive 
him*  The  morning  of  the  £8th  had  been  arranged  for  the  embark- 
ation,  but  he  was  indisposed,  and  it  was  not  till  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  that  he  embarked  from  St.  Rapheau,  a  short  distance  from 
FrejoSyin  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  the  Undaunted;  as  soon  as 
be  put  his  foot  on  board  the  ship,  M.  de  SchouvaloiF  exclaimed^ 
*  Adieu  C6sar  et  sa  fortune  !'  and  the  frigate,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  English  service,  fired  a  royal  salute,  without  which,  it  it 
taid,  that  Buonaparte  absolutely  refused  to  embark. 

.  His  short  stay  at  Frejus  was  not  without  danger ;  a  ferocious  mob 
assembled  in  the  street  opposite  to  his  lodgings,  and  seemed  very 
Utrell  inclined  to  do  itself  summary  justice  on  tlie  imperial  offender ; 
and  Buonaparte,  in  whose  mind  the  fear  of  assassination  appeared 
to  be  very  strong,  had  prudently  provided  himself  with  sword  and 
pistols. 

The  embarkation  in  the  frigate's  barge  was,  however,  effected 
quietly.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  boat  happened  to  be  a  nephew 
«f  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  When  this  was  mentioned  to  Buonaparte, 
lie  said  without  embarrassment,  ^  C'est  celui  que  j'ai  rencontr^  en 
Dgypte.' 

On  board  ship  he  is  said,  very  absurdly  and  we  have  reason  to 
l>elieve  very  unfoundedly,  to  have  shewn  much  more  knowledgf; 
of  naval  details  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  to  have  observed 
on  the  superior  discipline  and  order  of  the  English  to  the  French 
ships.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  rhodomon- 
tade  nonsense,  of  his  having  expected  to  have  300  sail  pf  the  line  in 
a  few  years,  with  which,  and  a  naval  conscription,  he  was  to  drive 
the  English  from  the  seas.  He  was,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
very  frank  and  communicative ;  and  he  seems,  from  what  we  have 
beard,  to  have  succeeded  in  making  favourable  impressions  on  the 
British  officers  that  approached  him :  the  common  sailors,  however, 
were  not  to  be  so  cajoled ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  refused  a 
pecuniary  present  which  he  offered  them,  desiring  that  '  their  com- 

VQL.  XII.  NQ.  XXIII.  R  plimeots 
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plimeuts  might  be  presented  to  Mr.  Buonaparte,  but  that  tfaey 
would  take  none  of  his  money.* 

During  his  stay  on  board  the  frigate,  he  had  expressed,  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  his  fear  of  assassination,  and  the  door  of  his  apartment 
had  been  guarded  by  the  marines  of  the  ship,  in  whom  Napoleon 
placed  so  much  confidence,  that  after  his  disembarkation  on  EJba, 
he  wished  to  have  a  party  of  them  landed  for  his  protection,  and  the 
door  of  his  apartment  in  his  new  palace  was  consigned  to  the 
guard  of  an  £nglish  seijeant,  who  slept  on  a  mattrass  outside  hi* 
door,  and  in  whom  Buonaparte  seemed  to  repose  more  coufidelioft 
than  in  all  his  own  attendants. 

On  the  3d  they  arrived  oiF  Elba ;  and,  after  some  visits  from  the 
shore,  made  arrangements  for  takii^  possession  on  the  morrow. 

Early  next  morning,  he  went  across  the  bay  in  a  boat  to  take  ft 
walk :  accompanied  as  he  was  by  Ei^lish  officers,  the  peasants 
mistook  him  for  one,  and  the  first  sounds  he  hoard  from  the  lips  of 
his  subjects  were  praises  of  the  English,  and  curses  against  himself. 
He  now  observed  that  he  had  no  sword  on  ;  recollected  diat  die 
Italians  were,  by  nature,  assassins,  and  he  returned  hastily  on  board 
the  ship. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  landed  in  form  on  Elba ;  and  it  ii 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  received  with  great  joy  bythe 
inhabitants  who  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  his  talents 
and  his  splendour.  Their  hopes  have,  however,  long  since  cooled, 
and  even  with  the  Elbese  the  '  prestige*  seems  to  be  already  de* 
stroyed. 

In  every  particular  of  his  conduct,  he  adhered  with  a  ridiculous 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  his  imperial  dignity.  On  landing, 
he  received  the  keys  of  his  good  city  of  Porto  Ferngo,  and  ha 
proceeded  immediately  under  a  canopy  of  state  to  the  parish  church, 
which  must  needs  serve  as  a  cathedral.  There  he  heard  Te  Deum^ 
and  the  Itin^raire  says  that  his  countenance  was  dark  and  melan- 
choly, and  that  he  even  shed  tears ;  this  however  is  not  stated  by 
any  other  authority,  and  we  may  here  say,  once  for  ail,  that  w6  haw 
not  given  the  same  credit  to  the  Itineraire,  in  which  the  author  is 
only  an  historian  at  second-hand,  that  we  did  to  his  Histoire  de  1ft 
R6gence,  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  an  eye*witness. 

One  of  Buonaparte's  first  cares  was  to  select  ^Jlag  for  the  Elbese 
empire,  and  after  some  hesitation  he  fixed  on  ^  argent,  on  a  bend 
gules,  diree  bees  or,'  as  the  armorial  ensign  of  his  new  dominion.  It 
IS  strai^e  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  tliose  whom  he  consulted  should 
have  b^n  aware  that  Elba  had  an  ancient  and  peculiar  ensign,  and 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  tiiis  cnsigu  should  be  one  siugulaiiy 
adapted  to  Buonaparte's  situation ;  being  no  other  than  ^  a  wneel,—^ 
the  emblem^  says  M.  Bemeaud,  ^  ojthe  vicissitudes  of  human  lifiif 

which 
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which  the  Elbese  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  mysteries/ 
(c.  3.  s.  2.) 

This  is  as  curious  a  coincidence  as  any  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
met;  as  the  medals  of  Elba  with  the  emblem  of  the  wheel  are  well 
known,  we  camiot  but  suppose  that  Buonaparte  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance.  Yet  he  is  represented  as  having  in  vain  made  several 
mxious  inquiries  after  the  ancient  arms  of  the  island. 

During  the  first  months  of  his  residence  there,  his  life  was,  in 
general,  one  of  characterbtic  activity  and  garrulous  frankness.  He : 
save  dinners,  went  to  balls,  rode  all  day  about  his  island,  planned 
fortifications,  aqueducts,  lazarettos,  harbours  and  palaces ;  and 
the  very  second  day  after  he  landed,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  a 
dozen  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  a  little  uninhabited  island  called 
Pianosa,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  from  Elba ;  on  this  occasion  he 
said  good  humouredly,  'Toute  I'Europe  dira  que  j'ai  dejd  fait  une 
conqu^te.' 

He  early  announced  that  he  would  hold  a  court  and  receive  ladies 
twice  a  week ;  the  first  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  a  great  con- 
coarse  attended  their  new  sovereign.  Buonaparte  at  first  paid  great 
attention  to  the  women,  particularly  any  who  were  at  all  pretty, 
and  asked  them,  in  his  rapid  way.  Whether  they  were  married  i  How 
many  children  they  had?  and  who  their  husbands  were?  To  the 
last  question  he  received  one  universal  answer ;  it  happened  that 
every  lady  was  married  to  a  merchant^  but  when  it  came  to  be  fur* 
ther  explained  that  they  were  merchant-butchers  and  merchant* 
bakers,  his  Imperial  Majesty  permitted  some  expression  of  his  dis- 
satisfaction to  escape  him,  and  rather  hastily  retired. 

On  the  4th  of  June  there  was  a  ball  on  board  the  British  frigate, 
in  the  harbour,  in  honour  of  the  King's  birth-day ;  the  whole  beauty 
aod  fashion  of  Elba  were  assembled,  and  dancing  with  great  glee, 
when,  about  midnight,  Buonaparte  came,  unexpected  and  un- 
asked, in  his.barge,  to  join  the  festivity.  He  was  very  affable,  and 
visited  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  amusements  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  different  classes  of  persons. 

On  his  alleged  birth-day,  the  15th  of  August,  he  ordered  the 
loayor  to  give  a  ball,  and  for  this  purpose  a  temporary  building, 
capable  of  holding  300  persons,  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  whole 
entertainment,  building  and  all,  were  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  These  were  bad  auspices  under  which  to 
commence  a  ball,  and  accordingly  nothing  could  have  more  com- 
pletely failed.  Old  Letzia,  Madame  Bertrand,  and  the  two  ladies 
of  honour  attended,  but  Qot  above  thirty  of  the  fair  islanders,  and 
as  the  author  of  the  Itin^raire  slily  remarks,  /  Le  bal  fut  triste 
^oique  Buonaparte  n'y  parut  pas.' 
Having  in  one  of  bis  excursions  reached   the  summit  of  thei 
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highest  hill  on  the  island,  vrhere  the  sea  was  visible  all  round  him, 
he  shook  his  head  with  affected  solemnity,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  ban* 
tering  tone,  '  Eh,  il  faut  avoiier  que  mon  ile  est  bien  petite.* 

On  this  mountain  one  of  the  party  saw  a  little  church,  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  situation,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  most 
inconvenient  site  for  a  church,  for  surely  no  congregation  could 
attend  it,  '  It  is  on  that  account  the  more  convenient  to  the  parson,*^- 
replied  Buonaparte, '  who  may  preach  what  stuff  he  pleases,  without, 
fear  of  contradiction/ 

As  they  descended  the  hill  and  met  some  peasants  with  their 
goats,  who  asked  for  charity,  Buonaparte  told  a  story,  which  the 
present  -circumstances  brought  to  his  recollection — ^that  when  fa» 
was  crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  previously  to  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  he  had  met  a  goat-herd,  and  entered  into  conversatioD 
with  him :  the  goat-herd,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
lamented  his  own  hard  lot,  and  envied  the  riches  of  some  persooB 
who  actually  had  cows  and  corn-fields.  Buonaparte  inquired  if 
some  fairy  were  to  offer  to  gratify  all  his  wishes,  what  he  would 
ask  ?  The  poor  peasant  expressed,  in  his  own  opinion,  some  very 
extravagant  desires ;  such  as  a  dozen  of  cows,  a  good  farm-house^ 
&c.  Buonaparte  afterwards  recollected  the  incident,  and  asto- 
nished the  goat-herd  by  the  fidfilment  of  all  his  wishes. 

But  all  his  thoughts  and  conversations  were  not  as  light  and- 
pleasant  as  these.  Sometimes  he  would  involve  himself  in  an 
account  of  the  last  campaign — of  his  own  views  and  hopes — of 
the  defection  of  his  marshals — of  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  finally 
of  his  abdication;  on  those  topics  he  would  talk  by  the  hour,  with 
great  earnestness  and  almost  fury,  exhibiting  in  very  rapid  suc- 
cession traits  of  eloquence,  of  military  genius,  of  indignatioiiy 
of  inordinate  vanity,  and  of  sordid  selfishness.  With  regard  to- 
the  audience  to  whom  he  addressed  these  tirades,  he  was  not  veiy 
Qice.  Hardly  any  one  who  approached  during  the  fit,  was  ex* 
eluded  from  the  imperial  confidence;  and  accordingly  we  hare 
beard  many  reports  of  them,  of  which  we  have  occasionally,  when 
Ae  several  evidences  concurred,  made  use  in  this  article. 

The  chief  violence  of  his  rage  seems  to  be  directed  against  Mar* 
shal  Marmont ;  whom,  as  well  as  Augereau,  he  sometimes  calls  by 
Qames  too  gross  for  repetition,  and  charges  roundly  with  treachery. 
What  the  details  of  Augereau's  case  may  be  we  really  ar^  unin- 
formed; but  those  of  Marmont's,  which  we  do  know,  give  the  lie  to 
.  his  quondam  master's  accusation.  Marmonfs  conduct,  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  commanded  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Paris,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  masterpiece 
of  courage,  discretion,  and  generosity.  He  fought  while  he  could; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  defend  Paris  by  arras,  he  saved  it  by 
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^,Uio8t  honourable  capitulation;  he  preserved  his  army  for  the  ser- 
T.^^e  of  his  country,  and  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  stipulated 
*^t  the  safety  of  Buonaparte.     This  last  stipulation  Buonaparte  af- 
^ct8  to  treat  widi  contempt  and  indignation ;   but  we  must  not 
**^et  that  no  care  has  so  much  distinguished  him  since  his  abdi- 
cation as  die  care  of  his  person,  and  that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  1 1th 
^f  April,  he  even  descended  so  low  as  to  sell  his  empire  for  a  sum 
of  money,  a  baseness  which  Marmont  was  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  to  think  of  proposing. 

Buonaparte  accuses  Marmont  of  the  want  of  preparation  at  Pariff. 
What  had  Marmont  to  say  to  that  ?  He  was  with  his  army,  and 
ooly  approached  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  war.  King 
Joseph,  and  General  Hulin  (president  of  the  tribunal  that  murdered 
the  Duke  d'Enghien)  commanded  in  Paris — if  there  was  any  neglect, 
it  was  theirs  and  not  Marmont's. 

*  What,'  said  Buonaparte,  '  200  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  only  two  at  Montmartre  ?  ah  ce  trattre  de  Marmont !' 
lie  should  say,  ah  ce  trattre  de  Joseph !  the  fact  is,  we  believe,  true, 
and  proves  only  the  incapacity  of  Joseph,  the  neglect  of  Hulin,  and 
die  injustice  of  Buonaparte;  but  it  proves  nothing  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  Marshal  Marmont. 

That  Marmont's  conduct  ruined  Buonaparte  we  may  admit,  but 
it  was  only  by  saving  Paris  from  plunder,  by  enabling  the  public 
■  mind  to  declare  itself,  and  by  preventing  the  bloody  union  of  foreign 
■mnd  civil  war  in  the  capital.  We  have  been  induced  to  say  so  much, 
because  we  know  that  the  abuse  of  M.  Marmont  is  in  France  and 
diis  country  one  of  the  rallying  points  of  the  still  existing  friends  of 
this  calumnious  tyrant. 

Of  the  allied  troops,  as  compared  with  his,  he  expressed  the  most 
profound  contempt ;  '  the  Prussians  were  the  best,  but  he  would 
beat  even  them  witli  one-third  of  their  number.'  In  the  vexation  of 
his  heart,  however,  he  did  justice  to  Bliicher ;  '  Ce  vieux  diable,* 
.he  said,  ^  never  gave  me  any  rest.  I  beat  him  to-day — good,  he 
attacked  me  to-morrow.  I  beat  him  in  the  morning — he  was  ready 
to  fight  again  in  the  evening.  He  suffered  enoruious  losses,  and, 
according  to  all  calculation,  ought  to  have  thought  himself  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  instead  of  which  he  im- 
mediately advanced  upon  me ;  ah,  le  vieux  diable !' 

Prince  Schwartzeuburg*s  plans  he  affects,  it  seems,  to  have 
ouite  developed,  and  has  the  arrogance  to  say  that  be  saw  through 
mem ;  but  why,  if  that  were  the  case,  is  he  at  Elba  ?  why,  if 
he  saw  through  that  general's  plans,  did  he  not  anticipate  them  and 
defeat  his  movement  on  Paris? — No,  assuredly,  Buonaparte  is  not 
entitled  to  undervalue  Prince  Schwartzenburg :  tlie  battle  of  Leip- 
•icv  the  invasion  through  Switzerland,  and  the  subsequent  campaign 
down  to  the  capture  of  Paris  attest  the  deep  science  and  combi- 
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nations^  the  firmness  and  the  activity  of  that  distingtdshed  officer, 
who  stands  undoubtedly  ui  the  very  first  rank  of  the  great  captain: 
of  Europe. 

Of  the  public  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  speaks  of  topics  oi 
this  nature^  we  shall  select  one  instance.     It  is  not  long  since^  that 
happening  to  cross  the  Piazza  di  Armi,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  he  sai 
some  officers  of  his  guard  in  a  coffee-house  :   he  stopped  and  di^. 
rected  them  to  be  called  out,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  to  be  brought  t( 
him  ;   when  he  had  received  it^  he  held  it  up,  as  he  stood  in  th» 
middle  of  the  square,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice^  '  I  re: 
member  that  I  once  could  beat  forty  thousand  Austrians  with  ter 
thousand  of  my  guards  !'  he  then  drank  his  coffee^  got  into  hb  cai 
riage,  without  saying  another  word,  and  drove  away.     TTie 
tors  thought  him  mad,  but  we  suspect  that  there  was^  at  leasts 
much  of  mischief  as  of  madness  in  his  speech. 

On  several  occasions  he  has  been  forward  to  express  his  coiitemj 
of  the  people,  and  more  pointedly  of  the  government  of  the  Unit< 
States.  He  has  totally  forgotten -M.  le  Due  de  Bassano's  asu^  :svh 
ranee,  '  that  his  Majesty  loved  the  Americans/  and  he  has  vr_  ij 
candidly  avowed  that  he  published  his  Berlin  and  Milan 


with  the  object  of  involving  them  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  whi-. 
he  expected  would  have  operated  as  a  diversion  to  his  own  coi 
nental  projects.     He  succeeded  in  exciting  the  war,  but  fortuoal 
neither  he  nor  his  transatlantic  auxiliaries  have  derived  any  advs 
tage  from  their  infamous  league.    Buonaparte  is  in  Elba,  and  Ai 
rica  has  just  signed   a  peace  without  obtaining  any  one  of  *^      the 
objects  for  which  she  went  to  war ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hopes  that  Mr.  Madison  is  destined,  hke  his  brother  potentate, 
taste,  in  a  short  time,  the  bitter  sweets  of  a  constrained  rel 
ment  from  public  affairs. 

When  the  first  impressions  of  novelty  were  effaced,  and  the 
hurry  of  his  arrangements  over,  Buonaparte  seems,  from  all 
accounts  which  we  have  read  or  heard,  to  have  gradually  subsii 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  into  a  state  bordering  on 
He  has  grown  fatter,  exercises  less,  and  sleeps  more;  yet  still  e: 
bits,  by  fits,  all  his  characteristic  restlessness,  and  still  amuses  h:^^ 
self  with  plans  of  buildings  and  projects  of  administration,  wIb-^^I^ 
are  abandoned  as  fast  as  conceived. 

One  of  his  projects  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  excited  s<^: 
ridicule  in  his  island;  it  was  no  other  than  to  send  a  cargo  of  i 
ore  to  America.     We  have  not  heard  whether  it  has  been  execufl 
but  we  should  think  that  the  iron,  by  the  time  it  was  manufactuir^^ 
in  America,  from  the  Elbese  ore,  would  have  afforded  but  a  1j^^ 
return  to  the  imperial  speculator. 

One  proprietor  of  iron  mines  exhibited  an  instance  of  ia< 
pendent  honesty  and  resistance,  which  must  have  been  quite  0^_ 
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o  Napoleon*  This  man^  it  seems,  had  in  his  hands  a  considerable 
(Ufki  of  duties  belonging  to  the  French  government.  This  Buonaparte 
wanted  to  seize;  the  man  replied  the  money  was  neither  his  nor 
Buonaparte's,  but  the  King  of  France's;  and  that  he  could  not  pay 
t  into  any  other  hands*  Buonaparte  insisted  and  stormed,  but  the 
iturdy  iron-worker  replied  that — '  300,000  bayonets  should  not  ter- 
rify him  into  a  breach  of  trust;' — a  shrewd  way  of  reminding  Buona- 
parte that  he  had  no  longer  the  argument  of  SOOfiOO  bayonets  to  sanc- 
tion his  injustice.  This  man's  dispute  with  the  emperor  was  well 
known  in  Elba,  and  his  conduct  much  approved.  On  some  subse- 
quent occasion,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  residence  from  a  tem- 
porary absence,  his  workmen  and  their  families  made  a  kind  of 
procession  to  testify  their  respect  and  love  for  him.  Buonaparte 
^as  offended  at  this,  and  took  the  first  occasion  of  saying  to  him, 
sarcastically,  Eh  bien.  Monsieur,  on  vous  a  re^u  chez  vous  comme 
UD  souverain! — Comme  un  pere,  sire,  was  the  ready  and  overwhelm- 
ing answer  of  the  iron-worker.  ^ 

The  Emperor  has  lately  intimated  his  intention  of  giving  his  capital 
the  new  name  of  Cosmopoli.  It  had  been  formerly  sometimes  called 
jCosimopoli,  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  (Cosimo)  its  founder ; 
of  this  circumstance  Buonaparte  takes  advantage,  and,  with  a  slight 
change,  will  confer  on  Porto  Ferrajo  the  magnificent  title  of  '  The 
pity  of'  the  World  J  How  absurd  and  contemptible  this  now  ap- 
pears to  us !  yet  to  such  tricks,  played  on  a  great  scale,  he  owes 
much  of  the  reputation  witli  which  he  dazzled  all  Europe. 
.  But  these  high-sounding  names  and  specious  projects  of  future 
improvement  do  not  appear  to  reconcile  the  Elbese  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  now  better  understood — or  rather  felt#— by 
them.  The  wheel  of  vicissitude  has  made  a  full  rotation  with 
diem,  and  their  actual  condition  begins  to  have  very  striking  re- 
semblances to  a  period  of  their  ancient  history,  of  which  M.  Ber- 
ueaud  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

■  *  In  1398,  Gherardo  Appiano,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  Pisa, 
perceived  that  the  number  and  power  of  his  enemies  abroad  and  of  the 
Aialcontents  at  home  daily  augmented,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  either 
be  driven  into  a  miserable  exile  or  be  put  to  death,  he  consented  to  sell  the 
country  which  he  had  usurped,  for  200,000  Jhrins,  reserving  to  himself, 
amongst  other  small  possessions,  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Pianosa! 

*  This  revolution  was  far  from  producing  happy  consequences  to 
Elba.  Hveiy  kind  of  extortion  soon  prevailed;  the  taxes  were  greedily 
increased,  and  the  ravages  of  the  plague  came  to  assist  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  island.  Its  commerce,  placed  under  ill-considered  regula- 
tions, was  ruined ;  its  agriculture  neglected ;  the  mines,  subjected  to 
heavy  impositions,  were  abandoned,  and  the  granite  quarries  were  no 
longer  worked.  The  emigration  became  considerable;  every  thing 
tended  to  increase  it;  and  notwithstanding  hb  pride  and  lofty  preten- 
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sioDs,  the  new  sovereign  could  not  conceal  his  follj,  |V|K>licy  and 
impotence,  (c.  3.  s.  1.)' 

How  soon  the  whole  of  this  old  picture  may  be  restored  by  the  :  4 
Qiaster-pencil  of  Buonaparte,  we  cannot  foretell ;  but  all  that  we  . 
have  heard  of  his  proceedings,  induces  us  to  fear  that  Napolione 
Buonaparte,  having  walked  so  far  in  the  steps  of  his  countryman 
Gherardo  Appiano,  is  very  likely  to  follow  still  further  his  example ; 
and  we  believe,  that  even  now  a  considerable  degree  of  discontent  is 
felt,  and  that  much  desertion  and  emigration  have  already  taken  place.       } 

Some  of  those  who  originally  accompanied  Buonaparte  are,  we 
know,  returned  in  disgust  to  France ;  and  accounts  from  Italy  state,       1 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  supply  the  desertions  from  his  guards 
by  enlisting  men  from  Corsica  and  the  neighbouring  coast;  and  all        i 
who  have  lately  visited  the  island  report,  that  the  c'onduct  of  the       ^ 
emperor  has  given  every  where  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  ex-      ^ 
cited  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  even  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  considerable  apprehension.  ' 

If  we  were,  indeed,  to  give  credit  to  all  the  reports  that  circulate 
in  Elba  and  Italy,  on  the  subject  of  Buonaparte  and  his  future       ^ 
intentions,  we  should  be  alarmed  for  the  peace  of  the  latter  conn-       '* 
try,  and  perhaps  for  that  of  Europe.  One  hears  nothing  but  whis- 
pers of  his  intrigues  with  Milan — his  correspondence  with  Marat — 
the  number  of  mysterious  visitors*  whom  he  receives — and  the  corps 
of  troops  which  he  endeavours  to  raise.     The  latter,  at  least,  of 
these  reports  can  have  little  foundation,  except  in  the  turbulent  and 
wild  character  of  the  man;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  hour  in  his  actual  situation, 
if  it  were  proved  that  he  was  raising  a  single  regiment.     That  he      J 
corresponds  with  Murat  we  can  easily  believe;  they  are  kindred      ^ 
souls,  and  notwithstanding  Murat's  A^r^/^defection,  (for  it  was  little 
more,)  we  think  the  sacred  firiendship  of  such  heroes  would  be 
easily  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion  of  mutual  interest;  the 
{situation  in  which  both  these  monarchs  are  now  placed,   renders 
their  '  liaison'   not  merely  possible,  but  very    natural  and  pro- 
bable ;  and  it  would  very  little  surprise  us,  if  we  were  to  hear  by 
the  next  packet,  that  Napoleon  had  ventured  to  associate  himself 
to  the  standard  of  Murat,  in  a  perhaps  not  desperate  attempt  to 
place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  secure  to  Joachim  the 
crown  of  Naples. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  such  an  alliance  and  attempt  is  perhaps 
the  project  which  Buonaparte  is  known  to  have  long  entertained 

*  Some  time  since  a  lady,  with  a  child  about  seven  years  old,  visited  him  in  great 
secrecy ;  at  first  it  was  reported  to  be  Marie  Louise  and  her  son ;  but  since  that  has  been 
denied,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  a  Polish  lady  by  whom  Buonaparte  is  said  lo 
lure  had  a  child^  a  Veoiu  of  (be  YiituI^. 
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for  coittoliclatiiig  Italy  in  one  state;  while  he  was  Emperor  of 
France  he  probably  intended  to  administer  this  new  government  by 
a  viceroy,  but  since  his  abdication^  we  are  satisfied,  from  all  we 
hsM  seen  or  heard  of  his  conduct,  that  he  dreams  of  this  Italian 
kingdom  for  himself. 

Nor  are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  this  change  would  be  agree* 
«ble  to  a  very  considerable  party  in  Italy.  The  '  Lettera  di  uno 
Italiano'  to  M.  Chateaubriand  is  designed  to  share  with  the  whok 
French  people,  the  blame  of  those  atrocities' which  that  eloquent 
iwritei'  charges  upon  Buonaparte  alone.  Many  of  the  ai^ument» 
of  the  Italian  seem  unanswerable,  but  we  notice  his  work  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  that,  while  he  casts  these  imputations 
on  the  French  nation,  he  is  actuated  obviously,  less  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  than  by  national  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  exculpate,  as  far  as 
possible,  Buonaparte;  whom  he  boldly  claims  as  his  fellow  citi- 
zen, and  of  whose  high  deeds  he  thinks  Italy  may  be  proud  in  the 
came  d^ree  that  France  should  be  ashamed  of  her  participation 
in  his  crimes. 

*  Gr  Italian],  che  si  gloriarono  d'inscrivere  ne  lore  fasti  il  nome  di 
Paoli,  acre  sostinatore  della  patria  liberty,  non  recusano  di  accettare 
per  concittadino  loro  Buonaparte,  vincitor  di  battaglie,  &c.  &c.'  p.  6. 

But,  be  these  suspicions  well  founded  or  not,  it  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  that  Elba  is  one  of  the  most  injudicious  places  of 
civile  that  could  have  been  assigned  to  Buonaparte.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  his  proclamation  to  the  Elbese^ 
that  it  was  his  own  choice  :  we  can  easily  believe  it ;  but  that  the 
allies  should  have  acceded  to  such  a  choice,  has  exceedingly  sur- 
prised us.  Elba  is  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  focus  of  all  Buona* 
parte's  crimes.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia— the  scenes  of  his  usurpations — surround  it,  and  between 
all  those  countries  it  offers  a  center  of  unrestricted  communica- 
tion. When  to  this  is  added  the  consideration^  that  his  brother 
and  creature  is  master  of  Naples  in  the  south,  an3  that  his  wife  and 
son  are  to  possess  the  duchies  of  Parma,  &c.  in  the  northy  it  must 
be  confessed  that  die  placing  Napoleon  within  two  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  center  of  Italy,  appears  to  be  affording  to  his  restless- 
ness and  ambition  all  the  incentives  which  local  position  can  give.'*'^ 

If  we  had  no  other  motive  than  the  quiet  of  Italy,  we  should 
desire  to  see  Buonaparte  removed  from  Elba,  and  Murat  from  Na- 
ples ;  but  we  really  think  there  are  higher  considerations  which 

*  It  has  been  lately  reported  that  Elbe  Buonaparte  is  negociating  with  success  for 
the  duchy  of  Piombino.   Piombiao  being  only  a  couple  of  hours  passage  from  Elba,  this 
arrangement  would  complete  Buonaparte's  means  of  communication.    This  report  can- 
p0t^  we  hope,  ba  true ;  bat  it  proves  at  least  what  the  Buonapartes  are  thinking  of* 

demand 
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demand  the  expulsion  of  die  latter.     Need  we  stain  our  page  witk 
any  account  of  this  man's  origin^  the  means  of  his  elevation  or  the 
exercise  of  his  power  ? — need  we  recal  the  particulars  of  the  double 
or  triple  treason  with  which  he  abandoned  his  brother  and  bene- 
factor,  in  the  hour  of  trials  to  join  the  allies^  whom  in  the  hour  of 
trial  it  b  doubtful  that  he  assisted  f — Need  we  insist  on  the  mischief 
of  affording  to  the  world  so  eminent  an  example  of  successful  depra- 
vity ?  of  exhibiting  the  readiest  iostrument  of  all  the  crimes  which 
have  hurled  Buonaparte  from  his  throne — his  vice-r^ent  in  Ger- 
many,  Russia  and  Spain — established  and  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary 
of  royalty  ? — Need  we  remind  our  readers  that  the  only  two  Ew- 
ropean  sovereigns  who  never  bowed  the  knee  before  the  Baal  oT 
France,  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  to  the  utmost  of* 
their  power  the  faithful  allies  of  England,  are  also  the  only  sove-* 
reigns  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  realms  f 
And  can  we  forget  that,  while  faction  or  folly  so  loudly  laments  die 
danger  of  those  enemies  of  Europe,  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Na- 
ples, not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of 
Vasa,  or  of  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily  P  that  Bemadotte  is  quietly  to 
fill  the  throne  of  Gustavus,  and  Murat  that  of  Ferduiand  i 

The  co-operation  of  Bernadotte,  however,  (though  of  much  the 
same  value  in  the  field  as  Murat's,)  was  stipulated  for  in  a  dis- 
tinct treaty,  and  he  in  return  has  claimed  and  received  his  wages 
in  the  recognition  of  his  royal  character,  and  in  the  annexation  of 
Norway.  And  though  we  lament,  and  ever  shall,  the  seeing  one  of 
of  Buonaparte's  marshals  on  the  throne  of  Gustavus,  we  admit 
that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  the  public  faith  of  nations  bound 
the  allies  to  make  this  sacrifice ;  in  which  too,  there  is  this  farther 
consolation,  that  Bemadotte  is  a  man  of  good  character,  s^ainst 
whom  the  reproaches  neither  of  base  birth,  avarice,  cruelty,  nor 
treachery  could  be  justly  cast: — ^he  is  indeed  a  soldier  of  fortune; 
but  he  is  a  gendeman,  and  endowed  with  liberal  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  honour. 

If  the  allies  have  taken  engagements  of  equal  force  widi  Murat, 
— if  the  faith  of  England,  of  Russia,  of  Prussia,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Austria,  is  pledged  to  him, — and  if  he  has  performed^  fully  and 
honourably  J  the  conditions  to  which  he  in  return  was  pledged,  we 
have  no  more  to  say ;  we  must  acquiesce,  reluctantly  and  sick  at 
heart  acquiesce,  in  the  recognition  of  his  title ;  because  even  the 
example  of  this  man's  prosperous  profligacy  is  less  dangerous  to 
society  than  a  breach  in  the  public  honour  of  kings,  and  the  good 
faith  of  nations.  But  until  his  rights  are  so  recognised,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  thus  freely  of  him,  and  to  express  our  ardent 
hope  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  not  such  as  will  oblige  ^be 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  admit  him  into  their  circle,  and^  as  Gil  Bias 
expresses  it,  ^  se  faufiler  avec  les  gueux* 

The 
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•'PHE  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  may  recollect  ttat,  in  on« 
-■'   of  our  former  Numbers,  (the  Seventh,)  we  maiatained,  against 
the  French  navigators,  the  just  title  of  Captain  Flinders  to  the  first 
discovery  of  thie  *  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia,'  &c. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  finding  that  our  voice  was  not 
fsusea  in  vain.  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  and  Faden,  we  then  ventured 
to  predict,  would  not  assist  in  the  fraud  projected  by  Buonaparte 
and  his  satellites ;  and  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  add  diat 
Germany  is  erasing  the  names  of  the  usurper  from  her  charts,  and 
restoring  those  imposed  by  Captain  Flinders — 

TO  yag  yega$  eo'h  ^otvovrcoy. 


Nor  is  this  all.    The  reclamations  of  our  Journal  have  pervaded 
France:  they  have  been  heard  with  attention,  and  followed  up  with 
a  desire  to  repair  the  injury  of  which  we  complained.     It  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  honour  of  France,  and  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  her 
present  government,  that  the  earliest  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  indisputable  claims  of  our 
Unfortunate  countryman,  to  lay  open  the  combination  of  sycophancy 
And  tyranny  by  which  he  was  defrauded  of  his  rights,  and  to  point 
Out  the  mode  in  which  the  injustice  may  be  most  speedily  and 
effectually  redressed. 

We  give  the  Letter  of  M.  Malte-Brun,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Jowmal  de  Paris  of  the  15lh  of  December. 


*  Sur  le  Plagiat  Imperial j  relatifcL  lapretendue  Terre  NapoUon. 

L'empereur  Napol6on  et  son  ministre  de  la  marine  avaient  ima- 
^n^  d'usurper  le  droit  de  premiere  d^couverte  sur  une  c6te  longue 
fje  250  lieues,  et  reconnue  presque  en  totality  par  les  capitaiues 
Grant  et  Flinders,  anglais.  Voici  comment  on  s'y  prit  pour  ex^- 
cuter  ce  plagiat  imperial. 

1^.  L'exp^dition  frangaise,  command6e  par  Baudin,  ayant,  plu- 
sieurs  mois  apres  les  anglais,  fait  la  recomiaissance  nautique,  tr^s- 
d6taill6e  et  tr^s-soign6e,  de  cette  c6te,  on  donna  'k  tons  les  .caps^ 
golfes  et  lies  des  noms  frangais.  La  famille  imp^riale,  I'institut, 
les  bureaux  de  la  marine,  en  un  mot,  la  moiti6  de  TAlmanach  im- 
perial figura  sur  cette  c6te,  -^  laquelle  on  imposa  le  nom  g6n6ral  de 
Terre  Napoleon. 
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2^.  On  consigna  ces  pretentions  dans  un  Atlas  g^ographiqae  r^ 
dige  par  M.  ie  capiuine  Frejcinet^  Atlas  qui  porta  siir  le  frontia* 
pice  une  portion  du  globe,  offrant  la  Nouvelle-Hollande  illumin^e 
par  un  rayon  que  darde  Tetoile  de  Napoleon.  A  cette  clart6  ce- 
leste, on  lit  les  mots  suivans  :  Fit/get  et  ipso  !  ''  La  NouveUe-HoI- 
lande  est  aussi  dclairee  par  un  de  ses  rayons  !" 

3°.  On  ordonna  a  M.  Peron,  auteur  de  la  relation  historique  du 
Toyage  auz  Terres  australes,  de  faire  une  mention  tellement  itfo* 
voque  de  M.  Flinders^  que  personne  ne  pfit  le  croire  auteur  de  la 
ireritable  d^couverte.  On  se  permit  de  dire  qu'on  avait  k  la  v6rit6 
rencontr6  ce  navigateur  anglais,  mais  qu'il  avait  avou6  lui-mfeme 

aoe  les  vents  et  les  courans  I'avaienl  empech6  de  p6n6trer  derri^  kt 
es  Saint-Frangois,  qu'il  n'avait  vu  la  cote  qu'd  une  distance  de 
trois  lieues,  etc. 

4^.  Lie  hasard  ayant  fait  tomber  M .  Flinders  dans  les  mains  des 
Fran^aisy  le  gouvemement  fit  retenir  dans  une  6troite  prison,  k  I'fle 
de  France,  pendant  six  aus,  ce  voyageur  savant  et  paisible,  soit 
pour  TempScher  de  d6masquer  I'usurpation,  soit  dans  Tespoir  de  le 
voir  succomber  au  chagrin  et  aux  maladies.  En  effet,  M.  Flinden 
est  mort,  c'est  son  fr^re  qui  nous  Tassure,  des  suites  de  sa  cruellt 
d6tention. 

Le  mensonge  triomphait  done ;  la  Terre  Napoleon,  la  prea- 
qutle  Cambac6res,  Tile  Decr^s,  les  iles  J6r6me,  le  golfe  Buona- 
parte, les  caps  Cuvier,  Laplace,  Monge,  etc.  etc.  paraissaient  de- 
voir rester  a  jamais  sur  nos  cartes,  lorsque  M.  Flinders,  d61ivr6  de 
ses  fers,  permit  aux  redacteurs  du  Quarterly  Review,*  journal 
scientifique  et  litteraire,  publi6  a  Londres,  d'imprimer  I'extrait 
trds-^tendu  d'une  note  autorisee  par  Tamiraut^  anglaise.  Dans  cette 
note  on  reclame,  dans  les  termes  les  plus  v6h6men8,  contre  la  ten- 
tative de  donner  des  noms  frangais  'k  une  d6couverte  anglaise,  et 
d'usurper,  par  cet  acte,  le  droit  de  premiere  decouverte  sur  une  con- 
tr6e  dont  la  possession  est  iniportante  pour  les  maitres  de  Botany- 
Bay.  On  y  voue  les  manoeuvres  du  gouvemement  napol6onien  i 
Tindignation  des  peuples  civilises,  et,  avant  tout,  a  celle  des  Fran- 
gais  eux-m^mes  qui  ne  voudront  pas  voir  leur  gloire  reelle  compro- 
mise par  une  usurpation  aussi  ridicule  qu'elle  est  odieuse. 

C'est  de  cette  reclamation  que  j'ai  parl6  dans  la  Notice  sur  feu 
M.  Flinders,  ins6ree  dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages,  il  y  a  deux  mois. 
Je  devais  un  tribut  d'^loges  dja  m^moire  d*un  voyageur  savant  qui, 
desa  prison  m^me,m'avaitfait  parvenir  des  m^moiresimportans.  J'ai 

1>r^enu  mes  lecteiirs  que  cette  notice,  compos^e  d  la  YAXe  d'apr^ 
es  notes  des  joumaux  anglais,  pouvait  contenir  des  erreurs  de  date. 

*  Ce  Recaeil  doit  se  troaver  a  la  bibliotheque  da  ministere  des  relations  exterieoret. 
Ne  Tajant  pas  sous'  les  yeux,  je  oe  puis  dter  le  tome  ni  le  page. 

Le 
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Le  plagiat  imperial  est^  comme  on  voit,  tr^s-distinct  des  travatix 
r6els  de  MM,  Peron,  Lesueur^  Freycinet,  Boullanger,  etc.  etc.  J'ai 
toujours  rendu  k  ces  voyageurs  la  justice  qui  leur  est  due.  Ce  n'est 
pas  leur  faute  si  on  les  a  forc6s  de  coop6rer  d  une  usurpation  qui 
d^sormais  n'a  aucun  but  politique.  D6j'A  en  181 3,  sous  le  r^gne 
de  Kapol^on,  j'ai  os6  revendiquer  une  partie  des  droits  de^  MM. 
Flinders  et  Grant ;  j'ai  m&me  os6  indiquer  ces  droits  sur  une  carte 
de  I'Atlas  de  la  G^ographie  universelle.'*'  Cet  hommage  imparfait^ 
rendu  k  la  v6rit6,  avait  6t6  formellement  d6uonc6  au  gouvemement 
imperial ;  on  dressait  d6jd  un  rapport  sur  ce  pr^tendu  crime,  dont 
on  partageait  I'honneur  entre  M.  Zimmerniaun  et  moi.  L'entr^e 
des  aUids  k  Paris  troubla  M.  le  rapporteur  dans  son  travail  dont  il 
me  donna  ensuite  communication.  Aujourd'hui  il  n'y  a  sans  doute 
tocun  danger  d  soutenir  la  v6rit6  sur  une  question  de  g^ographie  et 
d'histoire.  Aussi,  j^espire  faire  paraitre  cette  v6rit6  toute  enti^re 
dans  les  Annates  des  Voyages  sans  aucun  de  ces  m6nagemens  que 
f  avab  cm  devoir  garder  envers  certains  individus  dont  cette  affaire 
mite  la  vanit6  personnelle.  Qu'esp^rent-ils  ?  L'opinion  de  TEurope 
est  Ak}k  prononc6e.  Je  vois^  par  les  journaux  allemands^  que  le9 
justes  reclamations  de  M.  Flinders  y  sont  parvenues,  qu'on  efface 
dijd  la  Terre  NapoI6on  sur  les  cartes,  et  qu'on  me  reproche  m^me 
d^'avoir,  dans  cette  affaire,  trop  m6nag6  les  auteurs  et  coop6rateurs 
du  Voyage  fTan9ais  aux  terres  Australes. 

Malte-Brun! 


*  Cart«  d«  rOe4aiHqu«  cMitral*. 
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Reports.    With  twelve  Engravings.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

i^n  Essay  on  Bronchitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Secreting  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs;  second  edition,  much  enlarged.  By  Charles  Badham,  M.D.  8vo. 
8b. 

Results  of  Experience  in  Defective  Utterance.  By  John  Thelwall,  Esq.' 
8?o.    5s. 

On  Cheltenham  Waters.     By  T.  Jameson,  M.  D.     8vo.     Is. 

Facts  and  Observations  deduced  from  lone  uud  extensive  Practice  on  Liver 
Complaints  and  Bilious  Disorders  in  general,  and  on  such  derangements  of 
these  Organs  as  influence  the  Biliary  Secretion,  with  some  New  and  Practical 
Observations  on  the  various  Appearances  of  this  important  Secretion ;  con- 
aecced  by  an  appropriate  and  successful  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  the  whole 
illustrated  and  connrmed  by  a  numerous  List  of  Cases.  By  John  Fuithhorn, 
formerly  Surgeon  in  the  Eadt  India  Company's  Service.     8vo.    5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  By  Richard  Curmichael,  M.R.I.  A. 
Part  I.    4to. 

The  London  Dispensatory.    By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson.    8vo.     16s. 

Observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  XL  H.  Suutbey,  M.D.  8vo. 
78. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Port-folio;  containing  Essays,  Letters,  and  Narratives.    1  vols,    12mo. 

a4s. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Ancient  and  Modern,  in  every  Branch  of  Literature, 
^ow  selling  (at  the  prices  affixed)  by  John  Ilarchard.     3s. 

Naval  Pocket  Gunner.    By  Atkinson  and  Clarke.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Mitigation  of  Slavery,  in  two  Parts.  By  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Steele,  and 
^illiasB  Dickson,  LL.  u.    8vo.     14s. 

The  Plymouth  Literary  Magazine,  or  Devon  and  Cornwall  Scientific  Re- 
pository.   No.  I.    8vo.    Is. 

Practical  Stamp  Table,  comprehending  all  the  Duties  uow  payable.  By 
J.  A.  Heraud.    8vo.     9s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Grand  FesCiTal  at  Yarmouth,  on  Tuesday  the  19th  of 
April.     8vo.    4s. 

The  Ciassical  English  Letter-Writer,  or  Epistolary  Selections;  with  intro* 
duciory  Rules  and  Observations  on  Epistolary  Composition.     12mo.    5s. 

Kunopaedia.     By  William  Dobson,  Esq.     8vo.     12s. 

All  Essay  on  Genius^  or  the  Philosophy  of  Literature.  By  :John  Dunean. 
Cvr.  -  78.  Gd. 
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The  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Bon  Mots^both  Ancient  and 
Modem,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks.     Bjf  the  Rev.  Henrj  Kett. 

2  vols.     13mo.     14s. 

The  Velvet  Cushion.     By  tbeRev.  J.  Caoningham.    8vo.    5s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animated  Nature,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals :  iUostrated 
by  short  Histories  and  Anecdotes.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.  M.    12mo.    6i. 

A  General  Description  of  She! Is,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  System. 
By  William  Wood,  F.  R.  S.  aud  L.  S.  &c.    No.  IV.    8vo.    58. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy.     By  Arthur  Aikin.     cr.  8vo.     7s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

New  and  correct  Tide  Tables  at  all  the  Sea  Ports  in  Europe.  By  Alexander 
Ingram.     12mo. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Atomic  Theory  and  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena.   By  Wm.  Hi^ins,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.    8vo.     6s. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1814.  4to.  Part  I.  18s. — Part  H. 
11.  5s. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  Pity,  intended  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  Humanity.  By  A.  M.  P. 
18mo.     2s. 

The  Prison-house,  or  the  World  we  live  in.  By  Mrs.  Bridget  Biuemantle. 
4  vols.    ll.  2s. 

Conscience :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Meeke,  author  of  Matrimony,  &c.  4  vols. 
11.4s. 

Conviction,  or  She  is  Innocent.     5  vols.     ll.  7s.  6d. 

Visit  to  London,  or  Emily  and  her  Friends.    By  Mrs.  Hofland.  4  vols.  ll.  48. 

Sars6eld,  or  the  Wanderings  of  Youth,  an  Irish  Tale.  By  John  Gamble,  Esq. 
Stiabance.     3  vols.     12mo.     16s.  6d. 

Alicia  de  Lacy,  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs.  West.  4  vols.  12mOb 
11.8s. 

Pneumanee;  or,  the  Fairy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  8  vols.  12ma 
108..6d. 

London  tales,  or  Reflective  Portraits:  calculated  for  the  Retirement  of  Sum- 
mer in  the  Country,  or  the  Leisure  Moments  in  Town.  By  Mrs.  Rocheyauthor 
of  the  Moor,  &c.     2  vols.     12mo.    7s. 

The  Confessions  of  Sir  Henry  Longueville.  By  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq:  2  vols. 
13mo.     10s.  6d. 

Duty.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  Poetry,  and  a  Character  of  the  Au- 
thor.  By  Mrs.  Opie.    3  vols.    12mo.     12s. 

Milford  House,  or  Follies  as  it  Flies.    By  a  late  Officer  of  the  Third  Goards* 

3  vols.    13mo.     18s. 

The  Family  Robinson  Crusoe^  translated  from  the  German  of  M.  Wiss. 
ISmo.    68. 
Alkalomeric,  the  Son  of  Maugraby :  an  Arabian  Tale.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 
Bachelor's  Miseries.  By  an  Old  Maid  of  Distinction.   4  vols.   13mo.   1L48; 

ORIENTAL  LITEBATUEE. 

PersiatL 
Diwani  Sady.  A  Collection'  of  Poems,  consisting  of  Idyls,  Elegies,  Odes,  and 
other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.    Royal  4to. 

Khoolasut-ool-Hisab.  A  Compendium  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry;  in  the 
Arabic  language,  by  Buhae-ood-Deen,  of  Amool  in  Syria;  with  a  TransladoQ 
into  Persian,  and  Commentary,  by  the  late  Muoluwee  Ruoshun  Ulee^of  Juon- 
poor.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Nujm-ood-Deen  Ulee 
Khan,  Head  Qazee  to  the  Sudr  Deewanee  and  Nizamut  Udalut.   Revised  and 

*  edited 


1614.  Uxt  of  New  PuhUcations.  27  S 

edited  by  Tarince  Chunm  Mitr,  Muoluwee  Jan  Ulee^  and  Ghoolam  Ukbur. 
xoj2l\  8vo. 

Principles  of  the  Bry  B,  hak,  ha.    royal  4to. 

Rukaat-I-Jami,  royal  4to. 

Sekander  N^mah,  royal  4to. 

Sekander  Ntoah  of  Niz^mi;  with  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
celebrated  Commentators,  by  Bedir  AH,  and  Mir  Hosain  Ali.  Royal  4to. 
Calcutta,  1811. 

Shah  Namah ;  being  a  Series  of  heroic  Poems  on  the  ancient  History  of  Per- 
sia, from  the  earliest  Times  down  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  . 
its  Mohnmmudan  Conquerors  under  the  Reign  of  King  Yusdjird,  by  the  cele- 
brated Abool  Kansim  I  Firdousee,  of  Toos;  vol.  I.    Small  folio. 

Snbhat-ul-Abrar.    Royal  4to. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  Mirza  Abu  Taleb-Khan :  published  and  edited 
by  his  Son  Mirza  Hasein  Ali,  and  Mir  Kudrut  Ali,  Munshi.  Royal  8vo.  Cal- 
cutta, 1812. 

Arabic, 

Noojoom-ool-Foorkan ;  an  Arabic  Index  to  the  Koran.    4to. 

Nufhat-ool-Yumun ;  an  Arabic  Miscellany  of  Compositions  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  Selected  or  Original,  by  Shuekh  Uhmud,  Bin  Moohummud  Shurwanee 
ool  Yumunee.    Royal  4to.     Calcutta,  1811. 

Ichwan-oos-Sufia,  in  the  original  Arabic ;  revised  and  edited  by  Shuekh 
Ahmud  bin-Moohummud  Shurwan-ool-Yumanee.  Royal  8vo.  Calcutta.  1812. 

Sanskrit. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  H.  P.  Forster,  senior 
Merchant  on  the  Bengal  Establishment.    Part  I.     Rojral  4to. 

Siddhanta  Kanmudi  Sanskrit  Grammar.    Royal  4to. 

The  Meghia  Duta,  or  Cloud  Messenger;  a  Poem  in  the  Sanskrit  language, 
with  a  Translation  into  English  Verse,  Notes, and  Illustrations.  By  H.H.Wil- 
son, Esq.    Royal  4to. 

Hindoostanee. 

Barah  M^sa;  a  poetical  Description  of  the  Year  in  Hindoostan.  By  Mirza 
Ckdm  Ali  Taw^n.     Royal  Svo.     Calcutta,  1812. 

Intikh^b-I-Kuly^t-I-Sauda.    4to.  ' 

philologV. 

The  Elements  of  English  Spelling,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  Reading 
Lessons,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Pupils.   By  John  Gordon.   18rao.   Is. 

The  Sequel  to  the  same.    6d. 

New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with  the  correct  Orthoepy  of  every  Word, 
aocordin|r to  the  most  approved  modern  usage,  for  the  use  of  Foreigners,  and 
Schools  in  general.    By  Alex.  Power.     12mo.     2s. 

Clef,  on  Thames  Traduits  de  la  Grammaire  de  Nicolas  Hamel,  d'aprfes  TE- 
dition  Stereotype.    12mo.     3s. 

Introductory  Latin  Exercises  to  those  of  Clarke,  Ellis,  and  Turner;  designed 
for  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  in  which  the  Words  are  deduced 
,from  their  Originals,and  illustrated  in  their  different  Significations,  by  Examples 
from  the  best  Writers ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and 
an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Correc- 
tions, and  with  the  Addition  of  many  thousand  Words,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.Todd, 
M.  A.  F.  S.  A.     Part  L     4to.     ll.  Is. 

A  compendious  System  of  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  John  Huthersal. 
l8rao.     2s. 
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POETRT. 

Laura,  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets  (on  the  Petrarchan  model)  and  Elegwe 
Quatorzains;  £ngli»li,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  German,  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  with  a  Preface,  Critical  and  Biographic  Notes,  and  Index; 
by  Capel  Lofft.    5  vols,    foolscap  8vo.    11.  lOs. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.    By  Cbas.  Badham,  M.D.     8vo.     I89. 

Odes  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Poet-Laureat.    4to.     3s  6d. 

Peace;  a  Pindaric  Ode  of  Triumph,  addressed  to  the  Regent  of  England, 
and  his  illustrious  Visitors,  the  august  Deliverers  of  Europe:  with  Notes.  By 
John  Halcomb,  jun.  Esq.     Is.  6d. 

Modern  Parnassus,  or  the  New  Art  of  Poetry ;  a  Poem,  designed  to  super- 
sede the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus,  Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope. '  Fools- 
cap 8vo.    3s. 

Greece;  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts,  with  Notes,  Classical  Illustrations,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery.     By  William  Haygarth,  A.M.     4to.     Si.  12s.  66, 

The  General  Post  Bag,  or  News,  Foreign  and  Domestic :  to  which  is  added 
La  Bagatelle.     By  Humphry  Hedgehog,  Esq.     fc.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Europa  Rediviva :  a  Poem.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Minstrel's  Stolen  Moments,  or  Shreds  of  Fancy.    8vo.     9s. 

Childe  Alarique, a  Poet's  Reverie;  Wallace, a  Fragment;  Varia,  the  Exile; 
and  other  Poems.     By  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq.     8vo.     10s.  66, 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  Claudiau  ;  translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  occasional  Notes^  by  Jacob  Geo.  Strutt.  Royal  8vo. 
8s.  66, 

Ix>ng  Ashtou,  descriptive  of  the  Scenery  of  that  Village,  &c.  By  William 
Morgan.     8vo.     Ss.  66. 

Poems,  Moral  and  Religious.     By  J.  Struther.     2  vols.    12mo.    Ts.  6d. 

The  Excursiun,  being  a  Portion  of  the  Recluse,  a  Poem.  By  W.  Words- 
worth.   4to.     2l.  21. 

Cona,  or  the  Vale  of  Clwyd;  and  other  Poems.     12mo.   .78.  66, 

Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Leftiey.  Together 
with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings;  to  which  is  added,  a  Poetical 
Collection.    By  Wm.  Linley,  Esq.     Foolsc.  8vo.    7s.  66, 

Jack  Junk,  or  the  Sailor's  Cruize  on  Shore:  a  humorous  Poem  in  four 
Cantos,  with  a  Glossary.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sailor  Boy,  &c.  &c.  With 
coloured  Plates.    12mo.    5s. 

The  New  Eldorado,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Elba:  a  Satirical  Poem.  By  Mat^ 
thew  Rag.     12mo.    4s.  66. 

The  Olive  Branch,  a  Poem.     By  M.  Crawford.     8vo.    4s.  66. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ;  a  Poem,  in  Con- 
tinuation of  Calvary.     By  Mrs.  Dixon.     Foolsc.  8vo.    4s. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa ;  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Calcutta.    8vo.    7s.  * 

Poems  and  Translation.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull,  M.  A.    cr.  8vo.     7s. 

Persia,  a  Poem;  with  Notes.    8vo.     3s. 

The  Exile,  a  Poem,  from  the  Russian  MS.  of  the  Author,  who  fell  before 
Dresden.    5s.  66, 

Ossian's  Fingal,  a  Poem  in  six  Books,  rendered  into  Verse.  By  George 
Harvey.    8vo.     10s. 

P'ecesof  Ancient  Poetry,  from  unpublished  MSS.  and  scarce  Books.  Fotds- 
eap  4to.     18s. — blue  paper,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

lYbetstone's  Metrical  Life  of  Geo.  Gascoigtie.    Foolsc  4to.    5s. 

Carmen 
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Carmen'Britahnicum,  or  the  Song  of  Britain :  written  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
Regent.     By  Lord  Thurlow.    4to.     Ss, 

The  Poetical  Register  for  IBIO  and  1811;  being  the  eighth  VoUime  of  the 
Work.  This  Volume  includes  more  than  three  hundred  Original  and  Fugitive 
Poems,  nearly  one  half  of  which  are  Original,  and  above  two  hundred  Criti- 
cisms upon  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Productions,  published  during  1810  and 
1811.     Cr.  8vo.     12s. 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  George  Holford,  Esq.  on  the  motion  made  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  June,  1814,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Prisons  belonging  to  the 
City  of  London.     Is. 

An  Essay  on  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  including  an  Attempt 
to  answer  tne  important  Question,  ^  How  Men  of  Landed  Property  may  most 
efiectually  contribute  towards  the  general  Improvement  of  the  lower  Classes  of 
Society  on  their  Estates,  without  diminishing  the  value  of  their  own  Property  T* 
With  Hints  on  the  Means  of  employing  those  who  are  now  discharged  from 
his  Majesty's  Service.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A,  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  Political  i(nd  Commercial  Importance  of 
Africa  to  Great  Britain,  stating  the  Fact  of  a  Trade  in  Christian  Slaves  being 
carried  on  in  that  Country ;  and  the  Propriety  and  Efficacy  of  our  Interference 
for  putting  a  Stop  to  the  same.     2s. 

Remarks  on  Madame  de  StaeFs  Work  on  Germany ;  in  four  Letters  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,    dvo.    6s. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  at  a  Ge- 
neral Meeting  of  the  County  of  Stafib  rd,  respecting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.     Is. 

England's  Triumph ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Rejoicings,  &c.  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  London  and  elsewhere.     Bvo.    7s. 

An  Oration,  delivered  on  Wednesday,  June  29,  1814,  in  Celebration  of  the 
recent  Deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  Yoke  of  Military  Despotism.  By  the 
Hon.  Governor  Morris.     Is. 

Considerations  sur  Geneve,  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TAngleterre  et  les  Etats 
Protestants;  suivies  d'un  Discoors  prononc^  ^  Geneve  sur  la  Philosophie 
d'Histoire.    Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi.     8to.    48. 

THEOLOGY. 

Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ;  translated  by  Spencer  Madau,  D.D. 
with  Notes.     8vo.     12s. 

Hints  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  particularly  its  Rulers,  on 
the  present  relaxed  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.     8vo.     Is. 

Sermons.    By  William  Moodie,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.    8yo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  the 
Parish  Charch  of  Walsall,  June  let,  1314.  By  the  very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  Lichfield.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  new  Abridgment  of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 
12nio.     5s. 

Thoughts  on  Peace,  in  the  present  Situation  of  the  Country,  with  respect  to 
its  Finances  and  Circulating  Medium;  with  an 'Appendix  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Money.    Bvo.     6s. 

Benhadad'and  Buonaparte  delineated: — ^Two  Sermons,  preached  in  theEpis-  ' 
copal  Chapel,  Sterling.     By  the- Right  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  2s* 

Englanas  Mercies  and  Duties : — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Sr^. 
George,  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.  A. 
Minister.     Is. 

Remarks 
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Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  the  Unitarians. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of  the  Apocalypse; 
in  which  the  Number  666  is  fully  explained :  to  which  is  added,  an  Illustration 
of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat.    By  J.  £:  Clarke.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Practical  Sermons,  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.    Vol.11.     12mo.   5s.  6d. 

The  Churchman  armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time.  8vo.  3  vols. 
11.  55.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis,  K.  P.  S.  F.  RS.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Smith,  D.  D.     4  vols.     8vo.     21.  8s. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  and  on  other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Ro* 
bert  Stevens.     8vo.     12s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Barton  under  Needwood,  Jnly  7tl^ 
1814,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  Peace.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  A.  M.    8vo.     Is. 

Short  Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  chiefly  designed  for  the  Use  of, 
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Art.  I.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  8cc.  &c.  VoL  ii^pp.  554« 
Edinburgh.  1814. 

"WT^E  know  not  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  very  high  repute 
^  ^  which  the  experimental  sciences  have  of  late  so  deservedly 
acquired,  or  to  the  low  estimation  into  which  the  abstract  sciences 
would  seem,  as  undeservedly,  to  have  fallen :  it  Ls,  however,  re- 
markable, that,  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  the  pre- 
sent op)>ortuni^  is  the  first  which  has  been  afforded  us,  of  stating 
ont  sentiments  m  due  form,  upon  the  metaphysical  heresies  of  our 
northern  neighbours.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Stewart's  '  Philo- 
sophical Essays'  might,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  be  mentioned  as 
an  instance  to  the  contrary ;  but,  as  the  subjects  of  those  truly  elo- 
quent disputations  were  not,  iii  general,  very  nearly  connected  with 
any  of  the  great  and  characteristical  doctrines  of  his  particular 
school,  we  hardly  consider  it  as  furnishing  a  just  exception  to  our 
remark.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  volume  which  we  have  now 
die  pleasure  of  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In 
this,  they  will  meet  with  a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  his  philoso- 

Ehical  creed,  together  with  a  very  skilful  attack  upon  '  those  scho- 
istic  prejudices'  which,  he  seems  to  think,  '  still  maintain  their 
ground  in  our  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning.' 

Before,  however,  we  finally  abandon  the  articles  of  faith  de  omni 
inscibili  et  ineffabili,  as  by  law  established  in  the  universities  of 
this  land,  it  oKiy  be  useful  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  doctrines 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  their  stead. — It  is  one  thing  to 
innovate  and  another  to  reform ;  when  alterations  are  recommended 
in  ancient  establishments,  a  prudent  man  will  take  into  bis  consi- 
deration, not  only  the  defects  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy,  but 
also  the  means  by  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  effected.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  always  in  favour  of  existing  institutions  and  old  opinions 
that  the  mind  should  give  its  casting  vote.  Unless  the  changes 
which  are  proposed  be  plainly  and  incontrovertibly  for  the  better,  a 
man  is  not  to  be  accused  of  bigotry  for  adhering  to  the  customs  and 
notions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  On  this  account,  we 
mustentreat  tbat  Mr.  Stewart  M'ill  put  a  candid  construction  upon 
t  jou  xii.  NO.  XXIV.  T  the 
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the  freedom  witii  which  we  shall  examine  the  innovations  which  he 
wishes  to  introduce  into  the  philosophy  of  the  miud.  For  himself 
perspnally,  and  for  his  writings  also,  we  entertain  the  highest  and 
most  unfeigned  respect.  We  should  be  truly  sorry  to  give  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  one  who  wears  his  own  faculties  so  meekly, 
great  and  admirable  as  they  are  ;  but  as  long  as  we  urge  our  own 
opinions  with  temper,  and  discuss  his  with  fairness,  we  trust  that  in 
other  respects,  a  little  occasional  earnestness  of  manner  will  be  ex- 
cused by  him,  in  favour  of  the  deep  and  perilous  importance  which 
we  consider  soxjne  of  his  fundamental  tenets  to  possess.  He  should 
remember  that  it  is  his  opinions  and  not  ours  which  ^re  new,  and 
consequently  that  we  mit^t  be  regarded  rather  as  defending  ourselves, 
IJian  as  making  any  attack  upon  him. 

Mp*.  Stewart's  former  productions,  and  more  particularly  the 
volume  to  which  the  one  before  us  is  intended  as  a  sequel,  have  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  and  are  so  very  generally  admired,  that  it 
would  now  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  either  to  describe 
or  to  praise  them.  On  the  subject  of  his  ^  Philosophical  Essays/ 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  deliver  our  opinions ;  and  as  to 
those  which  we  entertain  respecting  his  earliest  and  most  popular 
production,  they  will  be  best  collected  in  the  process  of  our  Hb* 
marks  upon  the  merits  of  his  philosophy  in  general. 

*  The  volume  which  I  now  publish/  says  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  adveii* 
tisement,  ^  is  more  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of  academical  stu- 
dents, and  is  offisred  to  them  as  a  guide  or  assistant  at  that  iiDportant 
stage  of  their  progress,  when  the  usual  course  of  discipline  being  coMr 
pleted,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  naturally  led  to  review  its  past  attai,A-, 
ments,  and  to  propose  plans  for  its  future  improvement./  In  the  pn^ep 
cutioh  of  this  design,  I  have  not  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  neiif. 
theories,  far  less  have  I  aspired  to  the  invention  of  any  new  orgati  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  My  principal  object  is,  to  aid  my  readers  in 
unlearning  the  scholastic  errors  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  stiU 
maintain  their  ground  in  our  most  celebrated  sefits  of  learning ;  and  in 
subjecting  to Jree,  but  I  trust  not  sceptical,  discussion,  the  more  enlight- 
ened though  discordant  systems  of  modern  logicians,  to  accustom  the 
understanding  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  native  capacities/ 

This  general  object,  as  we  learn  at  the  conclusion  of  his  workj^ 
has  proposed  to  accomplish, 

'  by  aiming,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  some  fundamental  erroHy  in 
the  theories  commonly  received  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  iatuitiaii 
and  reasoning;  and,  secondly,  by  illustrating  some  doctrip^,  coj(U|ect^ 
wfth  the  groundwork  of  the  inductive  logic,  which  have  been  eittieE 
over-looked  or  misapprehended  by  the  generality  of  precpeding  writers.* 

The  execution  of  such  a  design  as  this  would  certainly  seena  ta 
promise  us  more  instruction  than  amusement;  we  ar%.]iOwom>  trjr 
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ho  means  sure  whether  a  perusal  of  his  work  itself,  is  not  likely  to 
disappoint^  in  this  respect,  our  expectation,  Mr.  Stewart  possesses 
to  much  general  literature,  and  writes  with  such  peculiar  anima- 
tion, that  he  seldom  fails  to  seize  the  attention  of  his  readers,  even 
Hi  those  times,  when  he  may  happen  to  be  least  successful  in 
forcing  their  conviction.  In  the  present  instance,  we  know  not 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of  *  those  scholastic  errors' 
which  we  acquired  in  one  of  *  the  celebrated  seats  of  learning*  to 
which  our  author  alludes ;  but  it  is  certain,  the  perusal  of  his  volume 
has  by  no  means  effected  our  conversion  to  many  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  it  contains.  It  has  not,  indeed,  altered  the  very 
high  opinion  which  we  have  ever  entertained  as  to  the  great  talents 
aqd  attainments  of  its  author ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  we  closed 
it  with  an  additional  conviction  upon  our  minds,  that  the  method  of 
considering  his  subject,  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  long  and  so  very 
■bly  advocated,  will,  most  assuredly,  never  lead  him  to  any  useful 
ind  practical  results. 

'  As  far  as  this  opinion  is  prospective^  of  course  our  readers  will 
consider  it  as  a  mere  conjecture,  until  they  shall  have  listened  to  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  founded.  But  with  re- 
^ct  to  the  pa^,  the  unproductiveness  of  that  plan  of  metaphysical 
investigation,  which  our  author,  in  the  volume  before  ps,  so  fully 
explains,  and  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of  his  long  and  active 
life  to  recommend,  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion, 
bat  a  fact,  so  demonstrated  as  to  be  much  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  denied.  For,  putting  the  labours  of  Dr.  Reid  and  other 
writers  out  of  the  question,  let  us  estimate  those  of  Mr.  Stewart 
done — a  writer  of  the  most  powerful  and  various  talent — and  yet, 
after  forty  years*  exclusive  application,  both  private  and  professional^ 
to  the  study  before  us,  how  disproportioned  are  the  results,  either 
with  the  capacity  or  the  perseverance  which  he  so  eminently  pos- 
sesses !  This  is  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Stewart,  nor,  indeed',  of  any  others,  who,  like  him,  are 
regularly  enlisted  into  his  favourite  science,  but  by  that  of  the  lite- 
rary world  in  general :  the  only  impartial  tribunal  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  For,  although  we  willingly  admit,  that  as  to  the  question  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  natural  history  of  the  huma^ 
mind,  the  generality  of  persons  are  by  no  means'  competent  to, 
form  a  sound  opinion ;  yet,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  accom- 

SElhed,  we  know  not  that  a  better  criterion  need  be  sought  for,  thaa 
ft  concurring  voice  of  thos^,  who  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
iditer^st  whatever  upon  the  subject,  except  that  which  its  actusd  uti- 
lity may  have  inspired.  How  unfavourable  a  verdict  has  been 
^asaed  by  this  supreme  tribunal,  upon  the  labours,  not  of  Mr. 
Sfen;n0t  only,  but;  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Locke> 
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UDon  the  labours  of  the  whole  body  of  metaphysical  writers,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  point  out.  Not  only  is  it  commonly  thought^ 
that  no  useful  and  assignable  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
study,  as  it  now  stands,  but  the  study  itself  is  abstractedly  considered 
as  a  losing  speculation,  and  whatever  leisure  or  talent  we  embark  in 
It,  is  set  down  almost  univer»ally  by  others,  as  lost,  both  to  society 
and  ourselves. '  This  last  opinion  is  pushed,  no  doubt,  much  b^ 
yond  what  the  premises  from  which  it  is  taken  will  fairly  warrant ; 
but  we  cannot  help  considering  the  premises  themselves  as  being 
sufficiently  proved,  not  only  by  the  uniform  sentiment  which  thie 
world  in  general  entertains  upon  the  subject,  but  by  the  very  con- 
fession of  those  Yiho  have  written  professedly  to  refute  it. 

The  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  generally  said  to  be  power  ^ 
the  power  which  metaphysical  science,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
view  of  the  subject,  appears  to  promise,  is  that  of  counteract-r 
ing  the  many  inconveniences  which  result  from  the   imperfect* 
ness  of  language,  and  from  the  ignorance  in  which  we  still  are,  ar 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  powers,  both  speculative  and  ac-*' 
tive,  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  our  improvement,  whether  as  ra* 
tional  or  as  moral  beings,  so  materially  depends.    The  first  effect  of 
any  solid  success  of  this  nature,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  would  not 
only  soon  make  itself  perceived  in  amended  systems  of  educatidy 
and  in  the  correction  of  many  speculative  errors,  but  even  the  bis^-. 
torian  and  tlie  statesman  would  fiud  new  facilities,  from  the  morfr 
perfect  acquaintance  which  they  would  acquire,  with  the  real  nature^ 
of  those,  whom  it  is  their  business  to  describe  or  to  govern.  In  vaiiv. 
however,  should  we  attempt  to  trace  the  advancement  of  metaphjL* 
sical  science,  by  tracing  the  improvements  to  which,  in  thi»  point 
of  view,  it  has  been  subservient;  and  if  we  express  any  impatience-, 
at  the  tardineiss  of  its  promised  fruits,  and  complain  that  instead  of 
being  led  forwards  to  useful  and  intelligible  objects,  the  mind  if  • 
merely  turned  round  and  round  upon  its  own  axis,  till  it  becomes 
giddy  with  the  motion,  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  the  im-- 
perfcction  of  language,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  of  the  fugi* 
tive  nature  of  its  objects,  of  the .  weakness  of  our  faculties;  thus 
silencing  our  complaints  by  repeating  to  us  the  subjects  of  tbeoo^ 
and  explaining  the  want  of  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the- 
science,  by  merely  enumerating  the  many  obstructions  which  it  is  • 
the  very  business  of  it  to  remove.  » 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  know* 
ledge,  and  with  the  state  in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  now 
is,  v^ill  not  so  much  feel  surprized  at  this  sort  of  language  as  they 
will  lament  the  causes  of  it.  When  the  experimental  sciences  were ; 
in  the  same  stage  of  their  progress.  Bacon  describes  those,  who 
were  then  employee^  about  them,  as  giving  utterance  tothedisa|^ 
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ppinted  feelings  which  every  now  and  then  a  review  of  their  Si6y* 
phasan  labours  would  awaken^  in  almost  the  very  same  words  which 
we  80  frequently  meet  with  in  metaphysical  writings.  And  indeed, 
such  ever  will  be  the  language  of  those  who  are  either  pursuing 
visionary  objects  in  philosophy,  or  objects  in  themselves  substan- 
tial, but  by  visionar}'  means.  In  saying  that  we  believe  Mr.  Stew- 
art to  be  in  this  last  predicament,  it  is  very  far  from  being  our  wish 
to  iQidervalue  the  great  merit  of  his  labours.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  exception  of  Locked  we  know  of  no  writer  to  whom  this 
department  of  science  stands  so  greatly  indebted.  He  has  most 
snccessfully  asserted  the  importance  and  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of 
his  favourite  study,  abstractedly  considered,  while  he  has  proved, 
by  bb  own  example,  that  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  it 
is  incompatible  nether  with  elegant  literature  nor  eloquent  feel- 
ing. But  for  his  powerful  advocacy,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the 
emtivation  of  it,  with  perhaps  a  few  scattered  exceptions,  would 
by  this  time  have  been  almost  altogether  neglected ;  and  even 
if  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  have  made  many  discoveries 
in  the  terra  incognita  of  the  science,  yet  this  must  be  imputed  to 
Qoi^ant  of  sufficient  talent,  but  solely,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  wrong 
bias,  which  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  circumstances  and  con- 
nections seem  to  have  impressed  upon  his  great  and  honourable  ex- 
ertions. The  justness  of  this  opinion  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  brief  review  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  take  of  that  system 
of  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  human  mind,  in  which  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  educated,  and  which  he  has  since  so  very  powerfully  sup- 
ported. 

The  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  an  external 
wortd,  seems  to  have  been  almost  co-eval  with  philosophy.  It 
was  debated  not  only  among  the  sages  of  Greece,  but  even  of  In- 
dia. In  later  times  it  was  formally  revived  by  Descartes,  and  soon 
afterwards  introduced  into  England.  One  writer,  rather  than  be- 
lieve without  being  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  doing 
so,  boldly  asserted  that  tlie  existence  of  a  material  world,  was  a 
ikivng  impowble ;  anothi^  followed,  who,  upon  the  same  ground, 
denied  as  boldly,  the  existence  even  of  himself.  Dr.  Reid,  who 
would  very  cheerfully  have  given  up  the  material  world,  in  favour 
of  the  arguments  by  which  its  existence  was  disproved,  was,  how- 
ever, startled  at  this  farther  demand  upon  his  common  sense ;  and 
finding  that  to  preserve  his  consistency  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  it,  or  else  to  retract  all  that  he  had 
before  conceded,  he  resolved  to  take  the  whole  argument  once  more 
into  consideration.  Upon  this,  he  found  that  all  that  part  of  it, 
by  which  the  impossibility  of  material  things  was  demonstrated,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  theory  of  ideas  ;  this  last  he  perceived 
waa  altogether  hypothesis ;  he  therefore  very  properly  argued,  that 
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tbe  absurd  consequences  to  which  it  demonslrably  led,  was  a  de« 
monstrable  proor<jnK:>  unaoundnessu  This  part  of  the  qiiesCioD  bcong 
so  far  settled,  and  the  possibility  of  an  external  worid  once  mora 
supposed,  the  next  consideration  was,  by  mhat  process  of  reaaoiH 
ingy  can  the  exUtence  of  it  be  made  probable  :  Dr.  Reid,  it  ap^ 
pearsy  was  unable  to  discover  any  ;  he  dierefore  assumed  that  there 
was  none ;  and  iuferred  accordingly  that,  the  belief  which  all  men 
at  least  act  upon,  in  the  reality  of  the  things  around  them,  must 
be  derived,  not  from  am-  of  the  acknowledged  sources  of  belief, 
but  from  an  appropriate  and  insiioctiTe  prim:iple  in  our  nature. 

But  besides  the  belief  now  in  question,  he  found  many  other 
universal  opinions  among  mankind,  which  he  deemed  equally  un- 
accouutable  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  many  speculative  propensities 
in  our  nature,  which,  as  beii^  also  inexplicable,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  class  in  the  same  manner.  These  he  calls  our  intellectual 
principles ;  they  have  been  enumerated  by  Dr.  Piiestley  to  the 
number  of  twelve.  In  addition,  how  ever,  to  these,  we  are  taught, 
that  there  are  many  other  original,  simple,  and  imcompoanded 
phenomena  in  the  mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  as  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties :  such  are  memory,  abstraction,  perceplioiiy 
imagination,  association  of  ideas,  invention,  conception,  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  princijJes  above  men-* 
tioned,  he  considers  as  being  ultimate  laws  in  our  constitution,  in 
the  same  manner  as  hardness,  colour,  extension,  taste,  are  ultimate 
laws  in  the  constitution  of  material  substances. 

Mr.  Stewart,  moreover,  considers  it  as  a  most  miphilosophical 
opinion,  to  suppose  the  properties  of  body,  as  in  any  way  linked; 
together,  or  as  being  effects  produced  by  any  correspondent  powers 
in  material  substances  themselves;  they  are  merely  contemporaneous 
phenomena,  and  the  only  business  of  legitimate  philosophy  is  sim-i 
ply  to  ascertain  and  record  them.  Accordii^ly,  since  our  intellecx 
tual  faculties  and  principles  are  ultimate  laws  in  our  constitutioO| 
and  hold  the  same  relation  in  respect  to  mind  that  the  properties  of 
body  hold  to  matter,  it  is  plain  that  to  suppose  them  as  being  merely 
various  operations  of  oue  and  the  same  substance,  is  altogether  a- 
prejudice ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  naked  facts,  associated  per^ 
baps  in  time  and  place,  but  which  we  have  no  reason  to  consider 
as  being  either  actions  of  one  individual  substance,  or  effects  of 
any  single  cause. 

So  contrary  indeed  is  this  last  supposition  to  Mr.  Stewart's  way 
of  thinking,  that  if  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  refeirii^-to 
the  ingenious  theory  upon  Dreams  contained  in  his  first  volume^ 
they  will  perceive  that  he  considers  some  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties as  being  subordinate  to  the  direction  of  others,  and  some  again- 
as  bciug  exempted  from  the  controul  even  of  the  mind  itself.    Iih. 

deed^ 
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cteedy  so  far  is  he  from  being  of  opinion  that  they  are  indissoluble 
parts  of  our  own  identical  being,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  not' 
merely  a  possible  supposition,  but  ^f(u:tf  that  in  sleep  some  of  theih 
are  perfectly  alive  and  wakeful,  not  only  while  others  may  be  sus 
pended,  but  even  while  we  ourselves  would  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

In  truth  it  is  altogether  upon  the  exactness  of  this  analogy,  as 
above  escplained,  between  the  properties  of  body  and  the  intelleo 
tual  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  the  great  and  leading  doctrine  of 
the  volume  before  us,  is  founded.  Upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion it  is  quite  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  reaeion  whatever  to' 
concltide  that  mind  and  matter,  considered  as  subjects  of  philoso- 
phical investigation,  are  in  the  same  class  of  existence ;  and  the 
notion  of  applying  to  them  the  same  organ  of  discovery  would 
seem  to.be  a  paradox,  which,  however  it  may  in  future  times  be ' 
justified  by  the  eveitt,  can  never  surely  be  maintained  as  a  theory. 
Such  is  the  most  intelligible  account  which  we  are  able  to  give  of 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Reid  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Human  Mind  ;  if  in  any  point  we  have  misunderstood 
thei^idbctrines^  we  trust  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  not  impute  it  to  in- 
tentional want  of  candour,  but  rather  to  the  omission  of  which 
both  he  and  Dr.  Reid  have  been  guilty,  in  not  explicitly  stating 
their  opinions  upon  so  important  a  part  of  their  subject : — We  shall 
now  proceed. 

In  any  inquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  the  human  undbr* 
standing,  it  is  plain,  that  two  paths  present  themselves  to  our 
choke  :  either  we  may  consider  the  mind,  as  it  is  in  Jitself,  or  else 
in  the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  the  first  may  be  named 
the  method  by  inquiry  into  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  the 
lattlsr,  the  method  by  inquiry  into  the  objects  of  it.  In  the  one 
case,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Stewart,  our  aim  is,  to  ascer- 
tain '  the  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  the  simple  and 
uncompbunded  principles'  of  which  the  mind  consists  ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  to  ascertain  the  nature,  the  certainty,  and  the  limits  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  possesses.  As  the  object  of  our  inquiry  in 
the  first  of  these  instances,  is  real  existence,  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  experimental  or  inductive  reasoning. 
In  the  other  instance,  however,  the  immediate  end  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves,  is  not  real  existence,  but  abstract  truth ;  and  ac- 
t^rdingly  it  is  evident  that  our  investigations  in  this  direction,  must 
be  carried  on,  not  by  observation  of  facts,  but  by  tracing  Ae  va- 
rious relations  in  which  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  stand' 
to  Us  and  to  each  other.  In  both  cases,  real  existence  may  be  con- 
ffldered  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning,  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
extremely  different ;  in  the  one,  our  inquiry  terminates  with  the  es- 
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rj  a  f»ct ;  «kcrc»  k  u  prccaeh  at  tfas  ptMfe*  that  il 
cw<ifctti:ei  ia  tike  odier.     F<jr  »i»apte,  wfaicii  «< 
that  ail  penoQA  p(>««eid  tike  ik:>iiij<»  or  «otJciiC5,  € 
and  fo  forth,  ice  object  of  pculiMOf-bv  »  so  tar 
cording  to  Mr.  Steuart :  U*c  accordiK  to  Mr.  Locke, 
teikce  of  these  Dotiom  L«  taken  !cr  sranied,  and  the  mmhtr€ 
the  ofigin  of  them,  and  S'j  oo,  is  the  point  at  which 
philoftophj  vould  here  bcfia.     Which  of  thes«  views  aaj  he  Ae 
more  correct,  is  ano'Jier  qatkhja  ;  our  aim  at  present  ii  to 
that  the  idea  of  applnng  the  hkductive  logic  to  thii 
entirely  upon  a  particular  theory,  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  k.  Sa^ 
posing  we  could  make  it  appear  tiut  this  tbeorr  k  alioeeiher  §amid 
upon  assumpticMiy  and  that  from  the  very  natore  of  the  aDfafecl,  it 
is  ahsolutely  not  possible  to  reduce  it  into  any  other  shape  tinallil 
of  hypotbesisy  of  course  it  will  follo^v,  either  that  the  stiidhf  of  ihs 
mind  should  be  abandoned  altogether,  or  that  we  mnsl  foUov  ilip 
bj  some  other  organ  of  infestation  than  that  which  j^lr.  Stemrt 
proposes. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stenart,  that  '  the  mind  is  not  c 
qf  its  own  exbtence  ;'  nevertheless,  as  every  act  necessarily  i 
an  agent,  we  demvnstrab/y  infer,  from  the  things  which  wc 
and  feel  and  think,  the  e&istence  of  iome  substance  or  other  fay. 
which  they  are  perceived.  So  far  it  is  agreed.  But  the  slighlr< 
reflection  will  convince  us,  Uiat  in  the  same  manner  and  from  As 
s>Me  reason,  that  the  inind  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  so 
ncitfae.  is  it  conscious  of  the  existence  of  those  distinct  and  iiidepe»; 
dentfacnlt...^"-:th  which  it  is  commonly  considered  as  being endowedL 
llie  question  therefore  is,  can  we  necessarily  and  demonstrably  is* 
fer  from  this  internal  feeling  the  separate  existence  of  those  jMrltf 
cular  attributes,  in  the  same  manner,  that  we  infer  from  it,  the  ei- 
istence  of  some  thinking  substance  in  general  ? 

To  illustrate  this  question,  let  us  take  an  example.  Suppgis 
wc  conceive  in  our  imagination  the  idea  of  a  rose :  it  is  plain  ws. 
are  able  to  consider  it  in  general,  and  merely  as  it  is  a  rose;  .or we 
may  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  circumstance  of  oiu  having,  ata 
particular  time,  plucked  it;  or  we  may  consider  it,  in  relation -to 
the  genus  of  which  it  is  a  species ;  or  as  it  is  a  red  object,  or  a  fra- 
grant object,  or  a  large  or  a  small  object.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  mind  is  altogether  unconscious  of  putting  forth  any  di£Rer« 
en t  exertion,  and  the  only  distinction  which  it  is  able  to  observe  among 
all  tlicse  various  operations,  consists  in  the  simple  fact  of  its  haiiog 
considered  a  particular  object  under  different  relations.  But  whether 
these  operations  be  performed  by  the  distinct  agency  of  various  *  aimr 
pic  and  unconi pounded  faculties,'  as  we  suppose  the  light  and  motioas 
ui'  tlic  planets  to  be  produced  by  distinct  and  independent  causesy 
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Mr  whether  it  be  only  one  indivisible  and  homc^enous  power,  ope- 
rating merely  upon  different  objects ;  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
consciousness  is  able  to  afford  no  information  whatever.  It  is  by 
the  same  set  of  muscles  that  we  walk,  and  run,  and  dance ;  by  the 
same  organs  of  sense  that  we  are  respectively  made  acquainted  with 
&e  most  dissimilar  sounds  and  the  most  dissimilar  colours  :  this  is 
certain ;  but  whether  the  eildless  variety  of  objects  which  the  under- 
standing is  capable  of  considering  be  apprehended  by  means  of  one 
a»d  tlie  same,  or  by  means  of  many  and  different  faculties^ 
whether  imagination  and  memory,  and  abstraction  and  conception, 
and  the  other  intellectual  operations,  are  only  different  actions  of 
dienaind  or  different  properties  of  it,  would  seem  to  be  a  question 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human  philosophy  to  determine. 

We  are  now  talking'of  the  understanding  and  of  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes only ;  and  we  will  admit  that  the  intellectual  part  of  our  na- 
ture is  as  distinct  from  the  sentient  part  of  it,  as  the  property  of  heat 
in  4he  sun,  is  from  its  property  of  light.     But  how  various  are  the 
effects  which  each  of  these  is  able  to   produce !     The  same  heat 
that  gives  warmth  to  the  atmosphere  gives  life  to  vegetation,  and 
whil^it  softens  one  substance,  will  be  found  to  harden  others: 
phenomena,  at  least  as  different  from  each  other  as  any  which 
we  can  trace  among  our  intellectual  operations. 
.  If  we  pursue  the  analogy,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  just  as  unfa- 
voarable  to  Mr.  Stewart's  method  of  philosophy,  as  what  we  have 
hitherto  said  is  to  his  philosophy  itse/J\      For  to  take  the  same 
eimmples  as  before  :  should  we  be  curious  to  know  why  the  same 
property  in  the  sun  occasions  so  many  dissimilar  effects,  as  we 
are  daily  witnesses  to,  it  would  surely  be  in  vain,  like  the  school- 
ipen  of  old,  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  essence  of 
heat,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself:  all  that  we  can  learn  of  it  is 
from  the  specific  differences  which  we  may  observe,  amongst  the 
ot^ects  themselves,  on  which  heat  is  seen  to  operate.     It  is  pre- 
cimy  the  same  in  the  case  of  mind ;  if  we  should  be  desirous  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  our  understanding,  or  of  our  intellectual 
operations,  it  is  not  to  them  that  analogy  would  direct  our  atten- 
tion, but  solely  to  the  objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.     It 
is,'  however,  obvious,  that  these  last  are  not  like  the  objects  of 
sense ;  they  cannot  be  put,  like  pieces  of  gold,  into  a  crucible ; 
whether  they  be  ideas  or  notions,  or  conceptions  or  abstractions, 
(it  matters  not  by  what  name  we  call  them,)  it  is  plain  they  are  not 
subjects  susceptible  of  experiment;  and  whatever  knowledge  we 
may  hereafter  arrive  at,  concerning  the  various  metaphysical  peculi- 
arities and  relations  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
odier,  must  be  acquired,  most  assuredly,  by  general  reasonings  and 
upt^  as  Mr.  Stewart   supposes,  by  inductive  analysis.     In  the 
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same  manner,  as  all  that  philosophy  can  teach  as  concerning 
heat,  is  from  the  objects  which  it  acts  upon ;  so  all  diat  it  can 
teach  us,  concerning  the  human  understanding,  is  from  the  objects 
about  Avhich  it  is  conversant ;  but  unless  we  suppose  the  objects  of 
our  understanding  to  be  in  the  same  class  of  existence  as  the  objects 
of  our  sensesy  it  is  surely  most  paradoxical  to  assume,  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  method  of  investigation. 

Supposing,  however,  all  that  we  have  yet  said  to  be  inconclu- 
sive, still  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  as-  • 
certain  the  exbtence  of  properties,  in  any  substance,  and  another 
to  inquire  into  their  nature.     The  first  of  these  ought  naturally  to 
take  precedency  in  the  order  of  our  inquiries.     But  in  vain  would 
our  readers  search  the  writings,  either  of  Dr.  Reid,  or  of  his  elo- 
quent disciple,  for  any  passage,  in  which  the  question,  as  to  the  i^al 
existence  of  the  many  *  simple  and  uncoAipounded  faculties'  which 
they  suppose  the  human  understandii^  to  possess,  has  been  even 
so  much  as  hinted  at.     Like  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  subject  of  ideas, 
they  seem  to  take  for  granted,  that  their  theory  will  not  be  contro- 
verted, and  wiAout  any  Airther  ceremony,  proceed  to  analyse  the 
composition  of  these  intellectual  existences,  just  as  if  they  actuaHy 
had  them  in  a  retort ;  a  proceeding  which  we  should  have  judged 
most  unaccountable,  were  we  not  aware,  that,  in  all  their  writings^ 
they  suppose  the  reality  of  them  to  be  evidenced  by  the  imme^ 
diate  testimony  of  every  man's  own  consciousness.     Thus,  in  the 
preliminary  chapter  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volume  of  Essays,  he  talks- 
of '  those  elementary  faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man ' 
is  conscious  to  himself;'  and  Dr.  Reid  tells  us,  'that  when  el--' 
erted,  we  are  conscious  of  them;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  reflect 
upon  them,  until  they  become  familiar  objects  of  thought.'     It  fa, 
indeed,  admitted  that,  to  accomplish  this,  is  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty.    Hume  is  of  opinion,  that '  they  must  be  apprehended,  in' 
an  instant,  by  a  superior  penetration ;'  and  our  author,  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,   limits  this  rare  power  to  '  those  who  can  retitis  ■ 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  own  internal  frame.'     On  this  sub- 
ject every  person  must  judge  for  himself;  but,  for  our  own  patttf,- 
we  can  distinctly  affirm,  that  we  are  neither  conscious  to  ourselves'  '- 
of  any  elementary  faculties  whatever ;  nor  does  our  reason  lead  U0 ' 
to  infer,  that  there  are  such.     But  it  seems  that  this  internal  oracle 
is  only  (^ciovctv  (ruyrroio-iv,  makes  itself  heard  only  to  those  who 
*  can  retire  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  own  internal  frame/ — •  • 
If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  lament  our  incapacity  for  metapbysicid  ■ 
meditation :  upon  the  objects  of  our  consciousness,  we  are  able  to 
reflect  as  much  and  as  often  as  we  please ;  but  as  for  the  sutjecttt'^ 
of  it,  we  confess  that  they  have  altogether  eluded  our  research ; 
happy,  in  this  reapect  at  leas^  that  our  il^^ucccss  has  been  pretty  ge^ 
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nerally  participated.  'Plusieurs  fois/  says  Diderot,  ^  dans  le  desseia 
d'examiner  ce  qui  se  passoit  dans  ma  t^te  et  de  prendre  man  esprit 
tur  lefait,  je  me  suis  jett6  dans  la  meditation  la  plus  profonde,  me 
retirant  en  moi-<m^e  avec  touteJsi  contention  dont  je  suis  capable ; 
mais  ces  efforts  n'ont  rien  produit,  11  ro'a  semble  qu'il  faudroit 
^tre  tout  ^  la  fois  au-dedans  et  hors  de  soi,  et  faire  en  m^me  terns 
le  r61e  d'observateur  et  celui  de  la  machine  observ^e,  Mais  il  est 
de  I'esprit  pom.me  de  I'oeil,  il  ne  se  voit  pas.  II  n'y  a  que  Dieu 
qioi  sache  comment  le  syllogisme  se  fait  en  nous/ 
.  It  may-i  however,  be  said,  that  this  theory,  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  understanding  into  a  certain  number  of  indepen- 
dent ^md  elementary  faculties,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Dr.  Reid.  In  a  certain  degree  we  admit  this; 
nevertheless,  as  it  is  an  hypothesis  inseparably  woven  into  our  au- 
dior'a  opinions  respecting  the  application  of  the  experimental  logic 
to  metaphysical  science,  and  as  both  of  them  have  engrafted  upoa 
it  miuiy  very  particular  notions  of  their  own,  no  apology  can  be 
required  for  the  length  to  which  our  observations  upon  it  have 
extended*  We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  some  opinions  more 
exclusively  belonging  to  Dr.  Reid  and  his  disciple — we  mean  their 
tiieory  respecting  instinctive  speculative  principles.  As  these  are 
far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  separate  discussion,  we  shall 
select^  as  an  example,  for , the  present,  what  he  names  our  instinc- 
tive belief  in  the  existence  of  a  material  world. 

On  thi3  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  would 
have  conduced  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  Mr.  Stewart's  opi- 
nions, had  either  he,  or  Dr.  Reid,  stated  explicitly,  what  they 
mean  by  instinct  and  belief,  as  affirmed  of  each  other.  In  com- 
mon language,  belief  is  unquestionably,  by  definition,  an  attribute 
of  Tegison,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  instinct,  seems  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  On  this  account,  although  it  be  extremely 
easy  to  understand  the  existence  of  an  active  instinct,  such  as  those 
which  we  observe  animals  to  possess ;  yet  the  notion  of  a  specu- 
htroe  instinct,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  speculative  opinion,  m  hich  is  at 
Ae  satne  time  an  involuntary  feeling,  is  particularly  puzzling. 
In  general,  all  our  instincts  would  seem  to  be  attended  in  the 
mind  with  feelings  either  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  of  aversion  or  de- 
sire. These  feelings  are  unquestionably  ultimate  laws  in  our  con- 
stitution, of  which  no  account  is  or  can  be  given ;  and  when  we 
talk  of  them,  we  describe  ourselves  as  being  conscious  of  their 
existence,  not  as  merely  belisving  in  it.  But  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world;  and  if  we  believe  in  it,  surely 
this  ought  to  be,  prima  facie,  the  effect  of  reason,  and  not  of  in- 
stinct. It  may  be  otherwise,  perhaps ;  but  the  proof  that  it  is  so, 
ought  to  be  extremely  cogen^  and  assuredly  very  much  more  direct 
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than  the  argnmentum  ad  ignorantiam,  by  which  Dr.  Reid  demons 
strates  his  position,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  dignify  widi  the 
name  of  induction. 

When  a  chemist  affirms  that  gold  is  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  he  does  not  establish  this  by  arguing,  that  it  is  soluble  neither 
in  water,  nor  in  oil,  nor  in  wine,  nor  in  milk,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, since  it  is  soluble,  it  must  be  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid ;  but  he  demonstrates  his  fact  by  actual  and  direct  experi- 
ment. But  how  does  Dr.  Reid  demonstrate,  that  all  belief  what- 
ever, in  matter  of  fact,  is  founded  upon  various  instincts  ?  Let  ui 
take  his  reasoning  in  the  particular  case  which  we  have  selected, 
and,  as  his  argument  and  language  are  invariably  the  same,  upon 
tills  question,  one  instance  will  be  as  full  to  the  purpose^  as  a 
hundred. 

'  I  think  it  is  evident,'  says  he,  *  that  we  cannot,  by  reasoning,  from 
our  sensations,  collect  the  existence  of  bodies  at  all,  far  less  any  of  their 
qualities.  This  hath  been  proved  by  vnanszverable  arguments  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  vpon  Human  Nature,  It  appean 
as  evident,  it  is  not  produced  by  habit,  experience,  education,  or  any 
principle  of  human  nature,  that  hath  been  admitted  by  philosophers; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact,  that  our  sensations  are  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  conception  and  belief  of  external  existences.  Hence 
we  must,  by  all  the  rOles  of  just  reasoning,  conclude,  that  this  connet-* 
tion  is  the  effect  of  our  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
original  instinctive  principle  of  human  nature/ 

Now,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  conclusion  is  drawOi 
not  by  sound  induction,  nor  by  direct  reasoning ;  but  by  a  disjuoc? 
tive  syllogism ;  a  method  of  proof  which,  according  to  Aristotfe, 
is  always  after  a  sophistical  manner,  though  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  the  best  which  can  be  procured.  The  major,  in  this  instance, 
consists  of  the  ^  principles  hitherto  admitted  by  philosophers,' and 
'of  the  original  principle  of  Dr.  Reid;'  in  the  minor,  it  is  denied 
that  the  former  will  explain  the  phenomena  ;  and,  in  tlie  coDclii- 
sion,  it  is  inferred  that,  therefore,  the  latter  will.  In  this  form  of 
syllogism,  in  order  to  jnake  the  conclusion  a  necessary  corner 
quenqe  from  tlie  premises,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,  that  tHX>.  cont* 
ditions  are  required :  1.  That  the  suppojsitions  made  in  the  m^or, 
be  coutradictory  of  each  other,  and  that  they  include  every  poatiUe 
case ;  2.  Tliat  those  whicli  we  reject  hi  the  minor,  be  inamin^ 
vertibly  erroneous,  .,,;'• 

With  regard  to  the  ^rst  of  these  conditions,  we  will  taLe  it,fi» 
granted,  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  inslanca  be^' 
fore  us ;  but  with  respect  to  the  second,  so  far  is  it  fronn  hating 
been  fulfilled,  either  by  Dr.  Reid  or  Mr,  Stewart,,  that  we  canjur 
sure  our  readers,  the  opinions  and  suppositions  which.  Dr*  Reidao 
confidently  affirms  to  have  been  fully  refuted,  '  by  unanswerable 
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arguments/  have  never^  so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
been  even  so  much  as  examined.  As  to  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
diey  professedly  and  avowedly  decline  the  discussion,  as  one  already 
settkd,  beyond  any  farther  controversy,  by  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Now  with  respect  to  these  last,  it  is  well  known,  that '  the  unan- 
swerable arguments,'  which  they  are  here  supposed  to  have  brought 
against  the  existence  pf  a  material  world,  were  altogether  founded 
upon  the  theory  of  ideas.  This  theory  it  is  the  great  praise  of 
Dr.  Reid  to  have  most  ably  and  most  successfully  refuted.  How 
it  happens  that,  although  the  premises  have  been  destroyed,  tlie 
consequences  which  are  deduced  from  them,  should  still  remain, 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But  waving  this  pecU' 
liarity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
whether  the  existence  of  material  things  can  be  demonstrated  from 
reason  or  not,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  Berkeley's 
argument,  and  therefore  very  properly  omitted  by  that  acute  rea- 
ffoner.  The  position  which  it  was  his  object  to  establish,  affiritied^ 
that  the  existence  of  a  material  world  was  directly  impossible; — 
this  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  7iot  by  controverting  the  arga» 
menta  which  might  be  drawn  from  reason  y  in  favour  of  the  con^ 
irary  supposition,  but  by  shewing,  from  considerations  connected 
with  the  received  theory,  concerning  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter, that  the  supposition  of  any  existence,  except  that 
of  mind  and  of  ideas,  must  necessarily  be  absurd.  Supposing  him 
to  fail  in  this  attempt,  (which  at  all  events  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Stewart  will  be  the  last  persons  to  deny,)  we  contend,  that  the  ar- 
gumei^  from  reason,  in  favour  of  a  material  world,  will  remain, 
not  only  untouc^d,  but  unheard. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  upon  this  question  our- 
selves;  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  persuaded,  that  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  may  be  altogether  and  demon- 
straUy  accounted  for  from  reason  ;  and  that  the  supposition  of  any 
instinctive  principle  in  explanation  of  such  belief,  is  not  only  a  very- 
gratuitous  opinion,  but  one  which  is  pregnant  with  consequences 
undefined  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  our  duty  to 
review  the  theories  of  others,  not  to  establish  theories  of  our  own. 
By  what  process  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
may  be  accounted  for  from  reason,  we  shall  therefore,  though 
somewhat  reluctantly,  pass  by ;  and  before  we  close  this  general 
review  of  Mr.  Stewart's  philosophical  principles,  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  unfriendly  and  ominous  aspect,  which  this 
part  of  tbem  would  seem  to  cast  upon  many  of  those  truths,  which 
we  sbould  most  repose  upon:  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  any 
thing  can  induce  onr  author  to  revise  this  class  of  his  opinions,  it  is 
SHcfa  a  suggestion;  as  we  are  now  hazarding ;  for  he  is  too  sincere  a 
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a  friend  of  religioiiy  to  be  willingly  instrumental  in  lending  the  au« 
thority  of  his  deservedly  great  name,  to  any  doctrine  that^  in  other 
hands^  may  be  perverted  to  purposes^  which  he  himself  would  be 
the  first  person  to  lament.  We  will  endeavour  to  shew  the  grounds 
of  this  danger,  -as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  with  oqr  wish  not 
to  be  misunderstood. 

In  any  dispute  concerning  the  reality  of  a  material  worlds  or 
concerning  the  foundation  of  our  belief,  in  matters  of  fact  in  g6« 
neral,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  theyii^;^  of  our  belief  is  by 
no  means  the  point  in  question.  We  may,  and  often  do,  believe  in 
things  which  have  no  just  foundation  ;  to  say  nothing  of  dreams 
or  madness,  the  erroneous  notions  which  once  prevailed  respect* 
ing  the  heavenly  phenomena,  sufficiently  evince  the  possibility  of 
this.  Hie  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  in  the  present  case, 
is,  by  what  authority  can  we  be  assured,  that  no  delusion  is  prac- 
tised upon  our  senses  ?  The  answer  which  Mr.  Stewart  makes  to 
this  question,  is  as  follows : — 

*  That  when  any  prejudice  is  found  to  prevail  universally  amoo^ 
mankind,  it  must  necessarily  have  some  foundation  in  the  general  lam 
ofournature;  but  the  liability  to  error  in  any  particular  opinion,  can 
never  justify  scepticism,  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  in 
general/ — (Page  80.) 

To  this  reply,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  laws  of  human  na«* 
ture  are  not  at  all  in  question  ;  by  these  we  are  gifted  with  reasOPL 
as  well  as  with  instinct,  and  the  problem  is,  whether  our  specu- 
lative belief  in  the  permanent  and  independent  existence  of  tb^ 
things  around  us,  be  founded  upon  the  Jirst  or  upon  the  last  of 
these  two  principles.  If  upon  the  first ,  then  have  we  every  proojF 
for  the  justness  of  our  belief,  which  we  are  able  to  require  or  emi 
to  conceive ;  but  if  it  be  founded  upon  the  last,  then  has  oi^*  cofh 
fidence  no  intelligible  basis  whatever,  except  that  infallibility  wfiicli 
we  may  suppose  our  instincts  to  derive  from  the  first  author  of  our 
being. 

With  respect  to  the  assurance  which  we  may  feel  in  the  certainty 
of  this  last  argument,  it  may  very  justly  be  urged,  that,  however 
inconsistent  it  may  seem  with  the  acknowledged  goodness  of  die 
Deity,  to  imagine  that  we  are  deceived  in  what  it  most  concerns  as 
to  know,  supposing  our  belief  to  be  founded  upon  reason ;  (wluch 
Mr.  Stewart  defines  to  be  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood ;)  yet  if  we  assume,  with  our  author,  that  tlie  belief  hk 
question  is  founded  merely  upon  instinct y  as  this  is  in  its  objectf 
at  least,  altogether  an  active  principle,  it  will  imply  no  contradic- 
tion whatever  with  the  professed  ends  and  purposes  of  Piovideifce> 
to  suppose  our  opinion,  on  this  point,  ever  so  erroneous,  provided 
only  it  be  certain  that  we  cannot  choose  but  act  in  the  manni^- 
which  our  instincts  may  have  chalked  out  for  us.  •         -  -  " 

In 
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In  truths  the  spe€ulative  fallibility  of  instincts  is  not  a  question 
of  posdbility^  but  a  most  common  and  acknowledged  fact;  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  following  instance  from  Mr.  A'd- 
dison's  ingenious  paper  upon  the  instincts  of  animals :  after  re* 
marking  the  surprizing  caution  and  as^duity  with  which  the  do- 
mestic hen  prepares  her  nest^  and  brings  her  young  into  the  world^ 
lie  continues, 

"  *  But  at  the  same  time,  the  hen,  which  has  all  this  seeming  ingenuity, 
(which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  her  species,) 
considered  in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least  glimmering  of  thought 
or  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
jippQ.it ;  in  the  same  manner,  she  is  insensible  to  an  increase  or  dimi* 
QUtion  in  the  number  of  those  she  lays ;  she  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween her  own  and  another  species;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of 
never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  Iti  all  these  dr^ 
cumstances  which  ^o  mi  carry  an  im/nediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of  her • 
self  or  of  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot* 

Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  the  hen,  in  th^ 
above  instances,  believes  that  she  is  sitting  upon  her  own  eggs> 
and  rearing  her  own  young,  and,  moreover,  that  she  cannot  help  be- 
lieving it ;  and  yet  we  perceive  that  her  instincts  afford  her  no  se- 
curity from  deception.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sceptic 
may  fairly,  and,  we  fear,  unanswerably  ask,  If  all  belief  whatever 
in  matters  of  fact,  be  ultimately  resolvable  into  a  set  of  instincts^ 
of  which  no  account  whatever  can  be  given,  except  that  their  ex- 
istence is  universal,  and  their  effects  irresistible :  in  that  case,  by 
what  arguments  can  we  demonstrate  more  than  the  poor  hen,  but 
that;  in  our  own  instance  also,  the  whole  of  our  live^  may  not  be 
ime  continued  dreatn,  and  all  our  actions  founded  upon  a  similar 
delusion  ?  We  know  not  what  reply  Mr.  Stewart  may  have  for 
this ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  confess,  that  little  as  we  are 
dbrosed  to  scepticism  ourselves,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  if  all 
belief  in  our  own  existence,  and  in  the  existence  of  the  things  around 
U9,:-r-if  pur  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  in  all  that  is  dear  and 
floiqred  to  the  human  heart,  have  no  foundation,  as  upon  the  princi- 
p]f!»  of  this '  philosophy  it  has  not,  '  in  reason,  in  instruction,  or 
experience,'' — if  it  be  *  learned  by  no  process  of  thought,'  be  made 
'  probable  to  us  by  no  argument,'  but  is  merely  forced  upon  our 
njf^ure^  by  what  Dr.  Reid  emphatically  cfills  ^  an  unaccountable 
pVopensity  to  believe  ;'  in  this  case,  it  will  best  comport  with  our 
w^afirsighted  nature,  at  once  to  suspend  opinion,  go  where  our 
iujftiocts  lead  us,  and,  like  other  animals,  take  our  chance  for  the 
rest  : 

'  iThat  this  conclusion  was  not  contemplated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
m  fully  convinced ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be  fairly  deducible  from 
his  opinioQB,  or  if  it  be  even  probably  or  plausibly  deducible  from 

them, 
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them^  no  apology  can  be  necessary  to  our  readers  for  the  lengtli 
to  which  the  preceding  remarks  have  extended-  Indeed* r.>vitbout 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  opinions  which  Mr. 
Stewart  entertains  upon  the  subject  of  our  intellectual  faculties  and 
instincts,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  understand  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  tlie  volume  which  we  are  now  cpn^iderii^. 
Its  professed  object  would  appear  to  be,  an  explanation  of  |he  mi« 
ture  and  philosophical  grounds  of  the  inductive  logic,  and  a  de- 
monstration of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  applying  it  to  the 
science  of  the  mind.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument,-  the 
peculiar  tenets  which  be  holds  upon  the  subject  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  but  more  particularly  respecting  the  grounds  of  our  be- 
lief in  all  matters  of  fact,  are,  in  general,  not  merely  implied,  but 
form  a  sort  of  fuuuiug  accompaniment  to  every  topic  which  he 
tou<:hes  upon,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  volume.  So 
intimately,  indeed,  are  these  doctrines  mixed  up  with  all  Mr. 
Stewart's  philosophical  opinions  upon  most  subjects,  that  a  person 
who  should  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  him  at  setting  out, 
with  respect  to  these  two  doctrines  alone,  will  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  agree  with  him  in  almost  any  opinion  which  his  present 
volume  contains. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infuodis  acescit. 

Such,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  phflosophical  iSpecu-^ 
lations  in  the  mind  of  a  systematic  thinker ;  the  very  ability  6f  a 
man,  in  this  case,  becomes  the  source  of  error  in  his  opinions.-  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  alone,  and  not  to  any  captioasness  in  our 
disposition,  far  less  to  any  want  of  the  highest  respect  for  -Mr. 
Stewart's  attainments,  that  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  ftttribale 
It,  if  we  should  appear,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  to  xbffer 
from  our  excellent  author  in  the  detail  of  his  argument,  alntbst^  as 
widely  as  in  the  general  grounds  and  purport  of  it^  r- 

If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  casting  their  eyes  down 
the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  this  volume,  of^ -which  it  ig  our 
wish  to  give  some  intelligible  account,  they  cannot  fiail  to  oUwlive, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  topic  connected  with  metaphysital'  seienoe, 
hardly  a  speculative  opinion  which  has  ever  been  started,  or  an 
error  which  has  ever  been  abandoned,  which  Mr.  Stewart  kM^iiot 
managed  to  find  room  for,  in  some  part  or  other  of  bis  Mrorfe.  i  So 
much  so,  that  upon  a  first  view  of  our  bill  of  fare,  it  would  seem 
to  be  rather  the  tableau  raisonne  of  a  common- place  book^'^l 
of  an  elaborate  philosophical  production  upon  any  specific^  i 
ject.  Nor  is  its  arrangement  less  desultory  than  its  contents  are 
miscellaneous.  Mr.  Stewart  apologises  in  the  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  his  volume  for  the  existence  of  this  defect,  which  lie 
candidly  acknowledges  may  be  found  in  his  work  ^  hut^  surely,^ 

he 
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he  can  never  have  been  aware  of  the  astonishing  latitude  which  he 
has  allowed  himself.  Be  tfais^  however,  as  it  may,  we  merely 
ilate  the  fact  in  justification  of  ourselves,  for  the  very  imperfect 
view  which  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  give  of  its  multifarious  con- 
tents, and  not  with  any  intention  of  blaming  him :  whatever  may 
nave  been  the  nature  of  those  accidents  and  interruptions,  to  which 
he  alludes,  as  having  diverted  the  train  of  his  thoughts  to  other 
pursuits  during  tlie  time  wheu  the  materials  of  this  volume  were 
collecting,  we  very  sincerely  lament  them,  both  on  his  account  and 
.obr  oWn. 

After  some  general  remarks  upon  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
word  *■  reason '  is  commonly  used  by  the  best  writers,  and  which* 
o  being  in  this  point  of  view  rather  a  philological,  than  a  philo- 
sophical qnestion,  would  seem  to  be  not  very  important,  Mr. 
Stewart  proceeds,  in  his  first  chapter,  to  consider  the  nature  of 
those  primary  truths,  which,  he  very  justly  observes,  are  necessa- 
rily presupposed  in  all  our  reasonings  and  pursuits  : — such  are  the 
mathematical  axioms ;  a  belief  in  our  present  and  past  existence ; 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  material  world  ;  that  the  course  of 
nature  will  continue  to  be  the  same  to-morrow  as  it  is  to-day.     The 
truths  which  these  acts  of  belief  presuppose,  as  well  as  the  axioms 
of  geometry,  Mr.  Stewart  classes  under  the  same  head ;  and  he 
itiforms  us,  that  but  for  the  common  use  of  language,  which  seems 
to  have  appropriated  the  name  of  axiom  to  geometry,  he  should 
bave  applied  this  term  to  them  all.     The  reasons  upon  which  such 
HiQ  innovation  might  be  founded,  consist  in  two  coincidences  which 
he  points  out  between  them  :   I.  That  from  none  of  these  classes 
of  truths  can  any  inference  be  drawn  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge.     2.  That  they  are,  none  of  them,  the  principles  from 
'Mrfaich  our  reasoning  is  derived,  but  the  tacit  conditions  on  which 
^vcry  step  of  it  proceeds.     He  farther  states,  *  that  these  truths  are 
not  made  known  to  us  by  reason,  but  enter  into  the  very  definition 
of  the  word ;'  they  are  ^  the  constituent  and  essential  elements  of 
^hich  it  is  composed ;'  they  are  ^  the  simplest  and  primordial  ele- 
ments of  the  human  understanding ;'  the  '  elementary  laws  of 
thought ;'  the  *  original  stamina  of  human  reason ;'  the  '  funda- 
menUii  laws  of  belief ;'  ^  metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths ;' 
and  many  other  things,  neither  very  compatible  with  each  other, 
nor   very  significant  in  themselves.      In  what   sense  the  wor4 
<  reason,'  which  Mr.  Stewart  defines  to  be  '  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishii^  truth  from  falsehood,  and  of  co^nbining  means  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  ends,'  can  be  supposed  to  consist  in  a  collection  of 
self-evident  truths^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conjecture.     If  these 
lirutbs  be  not  '  the  objects  with  which  reason  is  conversant,  but 
-  YOt.  Xll.  NO.  xxiv.  u  th^ 
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the  ponstituent  and  essential  elements  of  reason  itself/  in  tliat  <^i8e^ 
the  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  and  so  forth,  are  not  facts  independent  of  us,  but  compo^ 
nent  parts  of  our  minds ;  a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that  we  makei 
no  doubt  but  Mr.  Stewart  is  here  using  his  words  in  some  pecuUac 
sense ;  indeed,  he  would  otherwise  never  have  ventured  to  affinOi; 
that  to  denominate  such  familiar  truths  as  the  geometrical  axiomff^ 
are,  by  such  unheard  of  titles  as  he  has  given  them,  *  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  unexceptionable,  in  point  of  technical  dis- 
tinctness, but  cannot  even  be  censured  as  the  sl^htest  devisitiM 
fjrom  our  habitual  forms  of  speech/ 

But  without  entering  into  any  dispute  about  names,  we  maj 
observe,  that  although  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in  respect 
to  the  coincidences  he  points  out  between  the  facts  which  he  enu- 
merates and  the  axioms  of  geometry,  yet  as  these  last  are  speca* 
lative  truths,  whereas  the  former  are  contingent  facts,  they  are  of 
themselves  plainly  distinguishable,  nor  are  we  able  to  anticipate  any 
advantage  as  likely  to  result  from  confounding  them  under  one 
name.  To  deny  die  axioms  of  geometry  creates  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  but  to  deny  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  implie^ 
no  speculative  absurdity  whatever;  and  to  class  them  together 
under  the.  same  head,.merely  because  they  are  not  in  all  points  of  view 
dissimilar,  is  a  procedure  most  unphilosophical  in  itself,  and  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  would  destroy  the  distinction  between  ne- 
cessary and  contingent  truth  in  its  very  source.  It  is  in  fact  only 
another  example  of  the  inconsistency  of  that  method  of  philosopi^ 
which  we  have  been  animadverting  upon ;  and  which  always  teachf« 
us  to  class  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  not  according  to  the 
distinctions  which  they  may  possess  among  each  other,  but; ac- 
cordingly as  they  may  happen,  to  stand  related  to  our  particul^ur 
Qonstitution ;  an  error  which,  we  may  observe,  pervades  tfie  writiqgp 
of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  excellent  authpr  before  u$, 
to  a  degree  which  is  altogether  astonishing.  It  b  upon  this  obvious 
fallacy  that  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  argument  against  the  primary 
qualities  is  entirely  erected ;  the  same  fallacy  may  be  traced  ip 
that  extremely  absurd  theory  of  Mr.  Huine  about  the  nafyi^  ojl 
belief,  and  not  less  remarkably  in  tlie  opinions  which  both  hqawi 
Mr.  Stewart,  as  well  as  Dr.  Reid,  entertain  upon  the  subject  of 
j>ower  and  of  efficient  causes.  In  other  respects,  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  altogedier  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  science  of  geometry  to  be  founded  upomthc 
axioms  prefixed  to  all  the  elementary  treatises  upon  it.  His  obser- 
vations upon  this  point  were  suggested  to  him  by  those  which  Mr* 
Locke- had  made  beforCi  and  although  the  question  was  not  su9- 

ceplit^k 
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t^ptible  of  nmch  new  light,  yet  our  author  has  contrived  to  throw 
QfNHi  it  s  d^ree  of  interest  which  so  very  obvious  a  position  would 
hardly  seem  to  have  admitted. 

~   We  are  however  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  he  has  been  equally 

il^ecessfui,  in  bis  wish  to  prove,   that  the  superior  evidence  of 

a  mathematical  demonstration  ^  arises  neither  from  the  peculiar 

aature  of  those  relations  about  which  it  is  conversant,  nor  from'  its 

*  simple-  and  definite  phraseology,  nor  from  the  severe  logic  so  admi^ 

rably  displayed  in  the  concatenation  of  its  innumerable  theorems,* 

but  solely  from  die  circumstance  that  all  its  results  ^  are  ultimately 

resolvable  into  hypothesis  or  definition.'    To  so  great  an  extent 

does  he  believe  in  thk  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  demonstration^ 

that  he  seems  to  conceive  it  would  be  possible,  by  laying  down  a 

set  of  arbitrary  delSnitions  and  hypotheses,  *  to  create  a  body  of  ai'ti*^ 

ficial  or  conventional  knowledge,  more  systematical;  and  at  the 

aame  time  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  than  in  the  present  state 

of  our  information  any  science  can  be  rendered  which  ultimately 

appeals  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  standards  of  truth  and  false- 

IkmxI,  of  right  and  wrong.' — p.  154. 

Now  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  admit  that  the  circum^* 
stance  which  entitles  any  piece  of  reasoning  to  be  called  a  demonstra^ 
tion,  is  ilierely  the  necessary  connection  which  may  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  premises  and  the  conclusion.     This  is  a  question  only 
^bont  tfaemeaningof  a  word,  and  hardly  worth  the  pains  which  Mr. 
Stewart  bestows  upon  it.    Though  we  may  observe,  that  whien  in 
common  discourse  we  talk  of  a  piece  of  reasoning,  we  suppose  it 
«dways  to  consist  of  premises,  of  proofs,  and  of  a  conclusion,  aiid  if  we 
:^y  that  it  is  demonstrative,  we  mean  that  every  part  of  it  is  so.   Our 
aatbor  is  however  of  opinion  that  the  definition^which  he  gives  of 
Mie  word  is' more  precise,  and  as  the  restriction  vvhich  he  suggests 
irill  not  aflfect  the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
would  "seem  to.be  of  no  material  importance. 

Admitting  therefore  that  the  word  demonstration  itself  implies 
oothkig  more  thah  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  premises 
end  the  conclusioti  of  any  argument,  yet  surely  it  is  plain  that  such 
a  connection  may  just  as  easily  exist  between  premises  ^  appealing 
ultimately  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  standards  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, right  and  wrong,'  as  between  any  other  premises  whatever, 
however  arbitrary  or  hypothetical.  Truth  arid  certainty  in  the  pre- 
mises of  any  reasoning  can  at  all  events  do  no  harniy  one  should 
suppose,  and  even  on  Mr.  Stewart's  own  principles,  it  would  only 
be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  divest  them  of  these  re- 
spectable attributes,  and  assume  that  they  were  mere  conventional 
hypotheses,  and  by  this  expedient,  our  reasoning  would  become  de- 
oiOQStraUve  by  the  definition. 

u  ^  Nor 
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Nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  any  solid  grounds  for  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Stewart'9  opinions  upon  this  subject;  we  mean  respecting 
the  circumstance  on  which  he  supposes  the  peculiarities  of  math&» 
matical  evidence  to  depend.  It  is  quite  plain  to  us,  that  not  only 
mathematical  reasonirtg,  but  all  reasoning  whatever,  must  depeqd 
upon  the  definitions  which  we  give  of  the  terms  made  use  of. 
when  Mr.  Locke  affirmed  that  morality  was  demonstrable,  it  was' 
upon  this  very  principle  that  he  founded  his  opinion.  He  peiv 
ceived  that  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  conversant  were  ^  fictions  of 
the  mind/  and  took  their  essence  (as  he  expresses  it)  from  the  do^ 
finidons  which  the  mind  gives  of  them ;  and  from  this  he  drew 
exactly  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  evidence  of  morality  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  drawn  respecting  that  of  mathematics.  To  take  the 
example  which  Mr.  Locke  gives,  *  where  there  is  no  property  there 
is  no  injustice ;'  this  he  states  to  be  a  demonstrable  truth,  and  so  it 
is ;  but  surely  the  whole  evidence  of  it  depends  upon  the  meanii^ 
we  attach  to  the  words  property  and  injustice. 

It  may  however  be  said,  that  the  cases  are  not  similar,  because  in 
the  one  we  reason  merely  from  our  ideas,  and  in  the  other  from 
formal  definitions.  But  this  is  not  true ;  because  in  both  instances 
jwe  reason  equally  from  the  ideas,  which  are  in  the  mind,  or,  to 
«peak  more  intelligibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves.  ^ 
The  definitions  prefixed  to  geometrical  treatises,  are  altogether  use- 
less, except  40  far  as  they  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
what  we  are  to  reason  about,  and  whenever  this  is  accon^lished, 
ihe  words  of  the  definition  may  without  any  inconvenience  be  forr 
gotten.  As  a  proof  of  this,  take  the  definition  which  Euclid  gives 
us  of  .an  angle;  what  is  the  meaning  of  telling  us,  to  divide/  thp 
inclination  of  two  straight  lines  which  meet  together,  but  are  .W 
in  the.  same  plane  ?'  In  this  case  it  is  plain  we  must  substiti^i^ 
mentally,  the  idea  which  the  mind  has  of  an  angle^  in  place  oT.-^ 
definition  which  Euclid  gives,  or  the  terms  of  the  problem  wouU 
be  absolutely  unintelligible.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion,  which  is  uot.onfy  in 
itself  wrong,  as  restricted  to  geometrical  proportion,  but.J6i,o^ 
tainly.very  seldom  understood  by  beginners  until  they  bave^  ,i^wif 
themselves  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  by  stiajyifig,^ 
particular  application  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  in  both  tLese  ^nsti^ncvs 
what  Euclid  calls  definitions  are  nierely  descriptions.    .      .     .  7.  h 

But  even  supposing  that  the  peculiarity  of  mathematical,  evir 
flence  is  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  still  it  must  appear  a  Ve^ 
strange  paradox  to  say,  ^  that  the  object  ofmathemati.es  ianottrut/1, 
but  merely. systematical  connection  and  consistency;'  when  £ucl]4 
proves  that  the  three  augles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to.  twa  right 
angles,  are  we  to  understand  that  this  i«not  a  '  truth,', but. mc^rely.wi 

instancy 
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bsiaiice  of '  systematical  connection  and  consistency  ?'  In  fact,  ther« 
J9  a  mystery  about  this  word  truth,  as  used  by  Mr.  Stewart,  \^ich 
We  are  altogether  unable  to  fathom;  else  what  is  meant  by  talking 
of  its '  unity  and  consistency,  as  resting  upon  grounds  of  a  very  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical  nature  f   Can  the  same  thing  be  and  not  be, 
be  true  and  not  be  true  ?     To  affirm  that  truth  is  not  at  unity  and 
consistency  with  itself,  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject  which  our  author  talks  of,  as^ 
^  involving  so  many  important  consequences,'  and  as  so  '  well  de- 
serving to  be  farther  prosecuted,'  appears  to  our  apprehension  about 
asr  unprofitable  a  discussion  as  that  of  any  other  of  those  self-evident 
propositions  which  our  author  so  justly  designates  as  '  leading  to  no 
inference  for  the  farther  enlargement  of  our  knowledge/ 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence  in 
general,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  mathematical  sciences 
wlone  furnish  any  legitimate  example  of  it,  our  author  next  proceeds 
to  examine  an  opinion  which  has  been  very  generally  received,  that 
*  all  mathematical  evidence  is  resolvable  into  identical  propositions.' 
The  subject  may  be  found  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Barrow's 
Mathematical  Lectures;  Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  'whoever  has  the. 
curiosity  to  examine  any  one  theorem  in  the  elements  of  plane  geo- 
metry, in  which  different  spaces  are  compared  together,  will  easily 
perceive  that  the  demonstration,  when  traced  back  to  its  first  prin- 
triples,  terminates  in  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book;' 
(p.  166.)  and  accordingly  seems  to  differ  with  thecon^mon  opinion 
only  in  conceiving  that  it  would  be  proper  to  substitute  the  word 
tqu€ilitff  or  equivalence  instead  of  the  word  identity.  It  cer- 
"teinly  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Stewart  has  just 
grouAds  for  the  emendation  which  he  proposes;  though  we  cannot 
Help  thinking  that  whichever  opinion  we  embrace,  we  shall  still 
possess  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  geo» 
fncftry.  The  information  which  our  author  has  brought  together 
on  this  subject  is  considerable,  and  we  regret  that  oqr  limits  prevent 
tts  irofn  amy  thing  more  than  merely  recommending  this  part  of  his 
volanie  to  the  attention  of  such  among  our  mathematical  readers 
Is/- take  ah  interest  in  this  sort  of  questions.  Tb^  n^^t  subject 
Iffcifeh  Mr.  Stewart  considers,  is  that '  of  our  reasonings  concem- 
ttg  probable  or  contingent  truths ;' but  here  his  observations  are 
dissipated  upon  such  an  amazing  variety  of  unconnected  topics,  as 
to  put  it  altogether  out  of  our  pqwer  to  extract  or  even  to  abridge 
tfiem.  One  great  principle  indeed  which  pervades  them  all,  we 
shall  discuss  when  We  com^  to  his  chapter  qpon  induction;  we 
aHttde  to  that  great  and  predominant  article  of  his  belief  concern-* 
iii^  the  confidence  which  all  men  repose  in  the  permanency  of  the 
rnWBof  nature — and  yrhich  instinct,  as  he  conceives  it  tQb.e,,he 
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calls  the  '  inductive  principle.'  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination  of  some  opinions  which  Mr.  Stewart  en- 
tertains as  to  the  Aristotelian  logic.  These  take  up  a  whole  chapter ; 
but  it  will  be  in  our  power  merely  to  select  those  which  may  seem 
to  be  most  important. 

Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  his  principal  motive  for  considering 
at  so  much  length  the  subject  of  Aristode's  logic,  is,  '  the  pre- 
eminent rank  which  it  claims  among  the  sciences/ — *  the  triumphant 
panegyrics  which  have  of  late  been  pronounced  upon  it  by  very 
eminent  writers/ — ^  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  rising  generation  against 
a  waste  of  time  and  attention  upon  a  study  so  little  fitted  to  reward 
their  labour/  and  so  forth.  As  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  au- 
thor does  not  intend  any  irony  in  all  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  his  very  severe  strictures  upctn  the  Organon  with 
equal  seriousness ;  a  seriousness,  indeed,  which  we  have  no  occa^ 
sion  to  feign,  because  we  have  observed  with  some  concern,  that 
the  study  of  logic  is,  in  the  present  day,  just  as  much  i/wefer-rated, 
as  it  was  orer-rated  in  former  days.  We  must,  however,  premise 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  value  a  science  abstractedly  considered,  and 
another  thing  to  approve  of  the  method  hi  which  it  may  have  been 
treated,  or  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  have  been  applied.  If 
logic  be  considered  merely  as  the  science  of  general  reasoning,  we 
know  of  few  which  hold  so  high  a  rank  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  considered,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  merely  as  the  art  of  disputation,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit,  that  it  is  something  worse  than  barely  useless.  But  surely 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  censure  the  study  of  chemistry^ 
on  account  of  the  extravagancies  into  which  the  alchemists  were 
led,  as  to  despise  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  laws,  and  principles 
of  abstract  reasoning ;  merely  because,  in  former  times,  it  ipay  have 
been  misapplied  by  persons  who  neither  understood  its  just  value^ 
nor  its  legitimate  uses. 

Other  sciences  are  often  studied  for  themselves,  and  with  a  view 
to  no  other  advantage,  than  the  gratification  of  an  jhonourable  cu- 
riosity ;  but  logic  has  unfortunately  been  called  the  ait,  and  not  the 
science  of  reasoning ;  and  because  the  importance  of  it,  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  considered  as  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  la- 
bour which,  in  its  present  state,  it  requires;  it  is  therefore  set  aside^ 
as  a  study  totally  without  its  value.  Tnis,  however,  we  may  observe, 
is  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  those  who  have  written  upon  it,  rather 
dian  of  the  science  itself;  at  all  events,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophical  rules  of  any  art>  is  altogether  distinct  from  a  profi- 
ciency in  the  practical  application  of  them.  It  is  by  no  means  our 
intention  to  rate  very  lowly  the  various  uses  to  which  an  acquaintance 
with  logic  may  be  applied ;  nevertheless^  we  confess  that, "we  should' 
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dmpst  as  soon  think  of  teaching  the  art  of  dancing  upon  the  tighf^ 

rope>  bj  the  mechanical  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  as  the  aft 

of  reasoning  by  those  very  abstract  principles  to  which  Arisrtoftlie 

mtis  r^uced  it.    But  to  argue  that  the  science  itself  is  a  mockery 

attd  an  imposture,  merely  because  it  may  be  possible  to  reason  as 

well  fnthout  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  with  it,  (aamitting  the  fact,)  pre- 

Sapposes  a  principle  against  which  Mr.  Stewart's  own  pursuits  ar^ 

by  no  means  secure,  and  which  in  other  respects  seems  to  be  just 

about  as  reasonable,  as  to  under-rate  the  discovery  which  Newtoh 

tnade  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  because,  whether  we  know  these 

laws,  or  whether  we  know  them  not,  bodies  will  continue  just  as 

certainly  to  fall,  and  the  planets  just  as  regularly  to  describe  their 

appointed  orbits. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  principles  of  Taste,  or  into  the  origift 
of  our  sentiments  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  it  is  not  that  we 
expect  either  to  reduce  the  one  into  an  art,  or  to  increase  our  setf- 
mbility  for  the  other ^  why  then  is  the  science  of  logic  to  be  denied 
SI  similar  allowance  ?    Viewing  it  merely  as  a  speculative  science^ 
its  great  and  leading  object,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  supposes,  to  teach 
%is  by  what  process  a  particular  truth  may  be  established,  far  l^ss 
l>y  what  process  the  tmth  of  a  truth  may  be  demonstrated,  but  id 
exhibit  those  general  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  influenced  wh^ 
it  reasons,  and  to  resolve  if  possible  into  one  common  principte 
the  circumstance  upon  which  the  conclusiveness  of  all  particula)^ 
arguments  is  founded.    In  other  words,  since  all  truths  when  fairly 
43educed  and   fully   perceived,  notwithstanding  the  inexhaustible 
^Variety  of  their  subjects,  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  our 
cohviction,  excite  exactly  the  same  intellectual  feeling  in  the  mind, 
Ae  problem  which  logic  proposes  to  determine  is,  by  what  genend 
law  of  the  understanding,  or  by  what  common  principle  or  property 
belon^ng  to  the  particular  phenomena  themselves,  is  this  remark-* 
able  fact  to  be  explained  f     This  surely  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
curiosity,  and  precisely  analogous  to  Aat  which  any  other  science 
proposes ;  whether  it  has  been  accomplished  by  Aristotle  or  nOt^' 
IS  another  question,  and  one  which  we  shall  not  now  discuss ;  w4 
believe  that  in  substance  it  has,  though  after  a  manner  in  many  re* 
spects  exceptionable  and  upon  the  whole  most  superfluously  prolix. 
It  is,  however,  doing  him  but  common  justice  to  say,  that  taking  hik 
Organon  all  in  all,  it  is  a  most  wonderful  production ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  observe  the  admirable  clearness  with  which  he  lays  out  his 
Subject ;   the  precision  with  which  he  reduces  all  the  conceivable 
forms  of  argument  into  a  few  distinctly  separated  divisions ;  the 
acuteness  which  he  displays  in  analyzing  aJl  the  parts  of  which 
they  can  by  possibility  be  composed  ;  the  comprehension  of  mind 
which  he  exhibits  in.  the  full  and  complete  classification  of  the 
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principal  causes  of  fallacious  itifereiicesy  as  well  as  of  the  leadr 
ing  topics  from  which  all  inferences  are  derived ;  to  say  notbiog  of 
his  incomparable  superiority  over  all  his  contemporaries  in  every 
other  department,  whether  of  crilicism  or  philosophy^  without  .as? 
signiug  him  at  once  die  very  first  rank  among  diose  who  have  doBf 
honour  to  our  nature  by  their  extraordinary  talents.  Had  he  Uv^ed 
in  modem  times^  we  are  convinced  that  he  would  have  been,  peff 
haps  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  very  greatest  philoisopher 
whom  the  world  has  yet  produced  ;  as  it  is,  we  know  not  aian; 
whose  writings  are  of  equal  value.  Mr.  Stewart,  indeed^  seems  tp 
be  of  a  very  different  opinion ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  even 
supposing  the  estimate  which  we  have  formed  of  Aristotle's  meriti 
to  be  exaggerated,  still,  our  error  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  .tfa|it 
into  which  our  author  has  fallen  in  the  extremely  contemptuous 
tone  with  which  he  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject  of  tb^ 
Oi^anon.  , 

We  shall  now  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Stewart 
coiisiders  himself  as  justified  in  holding  it  $o  very  cheaply.    '  The 
first  reniark  which  I  have  to  offer/  says  he,  '  upon  Aristotle's  de- 
monstrations is,  that  they  proceed  on  the  obviously  false  supppsition . 
of  its  being  possible  to .  add  to  the  Conclusiveness  and  authority  of 
demonstrative  evidence.'  p.  246.  This  objection  Mr.  Ste>va^  expatir  . 
ates  upon  at  much  length ;  it  would,  however,  have  been  much  more   ^ 
satisfactory,  had  our  author  exerted  his  ingenuity,  rath^  in  proving  . 
tike  fact  which  he  states,  than  in  demonstrating  its  absurdity.    Tlie 
former,  which  is  every  thing  but  ciertain,  Mr.  Stewart,  however,,  i^ 
pleased  to  take  for  granted ;  while,  by  an  error  exactly  analogous,  tp 
that  of  which  he  accuses  Aristotle,  he  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  througl^ 
we  know  not  how  many  pages,  an  opinion  which  assuredly  no  per- 
son will  contest  with  him.    If  such  nas  the  desigii  of  Aristotle,  .^^ 
impropriety  of  it  is  self-evident ;  but  notwithstanding  the  affinnatioi]^ 
of  Mr.  Stewart  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  no  such  de^ 
sign  ev^r  for  one  moment  entered  into  hi$  head ;  nor  do  we  easolj  * 
conceive  what  could  have  put  siich  a  notion  into  that  of  our  siuthpr. 
The  whole  analogy  of  the  Organon  is  a  palpable  contradiction  of  i^' 
because  had  this  been  the  intention  of  Aristotle,  he  would  unquesr 
tionably  have  made  use  of  particular  truths,  aud  not  of  general  sym- 
bols as  the  subjects  of  his  demonstration.     When  we  demonstrates 
any  particular  arithmetical  truth,  by  putting  it  into  a  general  formj^' 
it  is  not  that  we  mean  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  particular 
truihy  but  merely  to  shew  that  it  is  a  particiilar  case  of  a  genetal 
theorem.     We  are  not  aware  that  the  demonstrations  of  Aristotle   ' 
suppose  any  other  design  than  this  of  algebra ;  if  Mr.  Stewart  could 
shew  to  the  contrary,  we  must  regret  that  he  did  not  think  proper. 
Jo  do  so,  either  by  general  arguments,  or  by  quoting  from  Aristotle^ 

some 
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9om»  jparticukr  passage  in  which  this  most  absurd   design  was 

MOequivocally  announced.    As  it  is,  we  are  quite  unable  to  deter- 

fQine,  whether  it  be  meant  that  such  a  design  is  essentially  implied 

in  the  very  nature  of  his  logic,  or  was  only  a  peculiar  view  entertained 

by  liiin  as  to  the  objects  to  which  it  might  be  made  subservient* 

if  tJie  latter  be  Mr.  Stewart's  meaning,  the  question  is  nearly  un- 

mportant ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  say,  that  the  science  of  abstract 

''^^soning  necessarily  supposes  so  unphilosophical  a  design,  as  that, 

oF  €^orroborating  the  evidence  of  particular  demonstrations,  by  others 

M^orc  general ;  we  can  only  beg  leave  to  differ  with  our  excellent 

^^^^hor ;  and  our  reasons  for  doing  so  may  be  found  ip  the  reniarks 

^hich  we  have  already  hazarded  upon  the  subject. 

ITbe  next  and  only  remaining  objection  which  Mr.  Stewart  stat^ 
~^instthe  Or^anon  of  Aristotle,  considered  in  a  philosophical  point 
WW,  is  against  the  syllogism;  that  it  ^  leads  the  mind  in  a  directioq 
?f^J3odte  to  that  in  which  its  judgments  are  formed;'  that  is  tosay,  tbiit 
it^  ^  leads  uq  invariably  from  universals  to  particulars,  the  truth  of 
?*^*5ich,  instead  of  behig  a  consequence  pf  the  universal  proposition. 
J^inaplied  and  pre-supposed  in  the  very  terips  uf  the  enunciation. 
I- *ii8  last  objection  we  conceive  to  be  much  n^ore  plausible  and,  in 
?^^e  respects,  much  better  founded  than  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
!*^  ouf  i|uti|pr  intends  to  say  that  it  lies  against  the  syllogism  per  se, 
'^^  is  most  certainly  in  error ;  bpcanse,  whatever  objection  will. lie 
^Sainst  the  syllogism  in  particular,  will  lie  i^gauist  all  abstract  rea- 
*^^iiing  in  general;  for  syllogism  is  confessedly  nothing  but  a  more 
^^panded  form  of  argument  than  is  usually  deemed  necessary.  This 
^^  admitted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  our  author  at  page  247- 

*  Every  process  of  demoastrative  reasoning/ says  he, '  it  is  well  known, 
^^ay  be  i^solvcd  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  exhibiting  separately  and  dis* 
■  ^Mcfly  ihd.  light  as  clear  and  strong  as  language  can  afford  each  sue-. 
^Qssivir  link  of  the  df!;monstration.' 

^^oes  IVtn  Stewart  then  mean  to  say,  that  every  process  of  demon- 
strative reasoning  '  leads  the  mind  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
^ti  which  its  judgments  are  formed': 

This  argument  against  the  use  of  syllogistns  has  been  So  often 
I'epeated,  and  is  founded  upon  so  very  plausible  a  misconception, 
that  it  win  be  of  use  to  point  out  the  error  which  it  involves.  One 
thing  may  be  denied  or  affirmed  of  another,  either  by  comprehensionf 
^s  logicians  call  it,  or  by  extension ;  by  exf erosion,  as  when  we  say 
man  IS  an  animal ;  by  comprehension^  as  when  we  say,  he  has  a  rear. 
8ohable  soul.  Now  tb^  truth  is,  that  when  the  pf edicate  and  subject 
of  any  proposition  ai*e  connected  merely  by  the  former  of  these,  it 
is  certainly  correct  to  say,  that  neither  syllogism  nor  any  other  form 
i>f  general  reasoning,  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  sol^y 

td 
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to  the  admission  6f  it.    The  connectioD  in  qnestion  is  merely  iAi- 
trary  and  conventional^  and  the  dispute  in  such  cases,  is  always  about 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  rather  than  about  the  specific  nature  of  A^ 
thing.     But  in  the  instance,  where  the  predicate  and  subject  of  a; 
proposition  are  true  of  each  other  by  comprekensioh,  that  is  to  say 
when  the  one  enters  into  the  very  definition  and  belongs  essential^ 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  other,  it  is  then  altogether  otherwise,  nor 
can  any  thing  }n  this  case  be  more  incorrect  than  the  opinion  whidi 
we  have  just  animadverted  upon.    Such  are  the  philosophical  ob^ 
jections  which  onr  author  has  to  uige  against  the  Anallytics  of  Aiis* 
totle ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  treats  the  '  prince  of 
philosophers '  with  a  bitterness  that  has  been  but  little  deserved. 
The  remainder  of  his  chapter  is  employed  about  some  points  of 
subordinate  criticism  which  seem  not  to  possess  much  interesft  or 
importance,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  applicable  not  to  Aristotle^ 
but  to  his  expositors.  Dr.  Gillies  and  Lord  Monboddo.   Thus,  oar 
author  is  extremely  severe  upon  the  expressions  '  if  A  contain  Ti, 
and  B  contain  C,'  and  so  on.    Now,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  verbal  criticism  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  indulges  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  through  nearly  twenty  pages,  the  whole  weight  of  it  must  fidi 
entirely  upon  the  commeqtators  of  the  Organon,  and  not  upon  die 
author  of  it.  The  word  made  use  of  by  Aristotle  is  not  xarakuft^ntp 
or  xotTUTtXeiv,  or  xco^eiv,  or  any  other  word  signifying  to'  *  contain^ 
but  t/xag^eiv ;  a  word  of  a  much  more  general  and  indeed  of  a  very 
different  import.    Aristotle  is  not  answerable  for  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  far  Ijess  for  the  extravagancies  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Monboddo.    Another  mistake  of  our  author  consists  in  supposing 
Aristotle  to  be  the  inventor  of  syllogisms,  and  he  terms  his  logic 
the  '  syllogistic  art.'   But  Aristotle  has  no  more  pretensions  to  the 
invention  of  syllogisms,  than  Linnaeus  had  to  that  of  shrubs  and 
mosses ;  they  both  of  them  merely  reduced  into  classes  and  genera, 
the  materials  which  nature  bad  before  provided.   If  our  author  will 
refer  to  the  Parmenides,  the  Alcibiades,  and  the  Phaedon  of  Plato, 
he  will  find  examples  of  almost  all  the  figures ;  and  in  what  respect 
a  philosophical  classification  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  so  veiy 
censurable,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive. 

Another  criticism  of  our  author,  which  seems  to  indicate  no  very 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  may 
be  found  in  another  part  of  the  volume,  in  \vhich  a  comparison  is 
instituted  betweien  his  induction  and  that  of  Bacon.  Aristotle  ob- 
serves ^  that  if  any  person  were  to  shew,  by  particular  <}emonstra» 
tions,  that,  every  triangle  separately  considered,  the  equilateral,  the* 
sealene,  and  the  isosceles,  has  its  three  angles  equal  to .  two  right 
angles,  he  would  not  therefore  know  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  except  after  a  sophistical  mcin*\ 

ner?^ 
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«t/    Upon  dris  cttir  author  observes,  '  that  for  ^hat  reason  Aris- 
totle flbottkl  fcave  ^ou^t  of  applying  to  suth  an  induction  a^  tM«, 
the  epithet  ifopkistical,  it  is  diflScuh  to  conjettare/  (p.  S49.)    Ndtv 
wris'diflS^wiky,  we  coiHjeive,  could  never  have  occurred  to  any  per- 
son conversant  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself.    By  an  argu- 
«iem  deduced  xocta  o-o^irixov  rgomv,  he  does  not  understand  what  i% 
nieaut  by  a  aTxpitrjxa,  nor  suppose  that  the  conclusion  may  not  bfe 
^bst^utely  certain,  but  ohly  ihat  the  universalily  of  the  positron  h 
^^t  demonstrated  from  a  consideration  of  the  principles  on  wliidh 
it  r^lly  and  essentially  depends.    This  is  the  tase  of  aill  %x--absurdo 
P'x>of8,  in  which  we  argue,  that  a  particular  position  must  be  ad- 
*nitCfd,  not  because  we  can  prove  it  to  be  tru£y  but  because  we  can 
prove  every  other  supposition  to  he  fake.    The  conclusion  is,  in 
"*^sc  instances,  by  no  mefihs  a  sophism;  it  is  nevertheless  very  inete- 
|?aiitly  and  nnphilosophically  deduced,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
^«  aach  proofs  in  Euclid,  is  among  the  greatest  blemishes  of  his  Ele- 
ments.    We  shall  now  quit  this  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volume  and 
P^'oceed  to  the  next  chapter.    The  freedom  with  which  he  has  very 
properiy  delivered  bis  opinions  upon  logic  and  the  defenders  rf 
•psjc,  is  the  best  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  also 
"^livered  ours ;  and  even  if  we  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
^^e  a  proselyte  of  him  to  the  '  art  of  syllogizing,'  as  he  most  inju- 
riously denominates  this  science,  at  all  events,  what  we  have  said 
^m1  shew,  that  it  still  remaius  to  be  proved  whether  *  in  every  argu- 
ment which  the  defenders  of  logic  have  attempted  in  its  favour 
w^^  have  not  only  been  worsted  by  those  very  antagonists  whom 
|**ey  accuse  of  ignorance,  but  fairly* driven  from  the  field  of  battle.' 
1^  is  possible,  indeed,  our  ignorance  is  such  that,  as  Frederic  said  of 
**^  Rnssiiins,  '  we  do  not  even  know  when  we  are  beaten ;'  this 
I^^int,  however,  our  readers  must  decide. 

^     Mr.  Stewart  commences  his  fourth  chapter,  which  he  entitles, 

^^Of  the  Method  of  Inquiry  pointed  out  in  the  Experimental  or  In- 

V Active  Logic,'  by  some  general  reflections  upon  the  character  and 

^^pOrtance  of  Bacon's  philosophical  writings.    The  praises  which 

^Ur  author  bestows  upon  this  very  eminent  man,  appear  to  us,  as 

*>eing  not  so  much  exaggerated  as  injudicious ;  bjecaus^  whatever 

'^lay  be  the  general  merits  of  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna,  and  it  is 

hot  easy  to  estimate  them  over  highly,  that  of  having  pointed  out  *  in 

the  strongest  and  happiest  terms  the  nature,  the  object,  and  the 

limits]  of  philosophical  investigation,'  would  seem  to  be  about  its 

mbst  equivocal  pretension.     It  is  painfiil  to  be  at  variance  witli  so 

competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Stewart  confessedly  is  upon  questions  of 

this  sort,  about  a  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  more  particularly  as  it 

would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits  to  state  at  full  the  grounds 

of  our  dissent.     Such  of  our  readers,  as  may  Ke  curious  to  form 

their 
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their  own  s^otiments  upon  this  pointy  may  eaiily  satisfy  themselves 
one  way  or  other,  by  reading,  in  the  first  place,  the  third  book  de 
Augoientis  Scientiarum.  In  this  they  will  find  a  formal  exposition 
of  Bacon's  views  de  Doctrin^  Naturae.  The  sketch  which  is  coq«> 
tained  in  this  book  of  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  in  general,  may 
afterwards  be  filled  up  by  reference  to  his  Novum  Organon,  lib.  i. 
i?lrfi.  66,  75-  Lib.ii.  aph.  2,  4,  5, 17,e7,  40.  To  which  maybe 
.added  some  remarks  in  his  Natural  History,  cent.  is.  at  the  bqgkh> 
Bing;  also  Natural  History,  cent.  ix.  Sect.  846.  Cent.  x.  Sect. 
960.  Nor  should  we  omit  a  short  summary  of  the  objects  of 
philosophy  placed  after  his  New  Atlantis  entitled  '  Magnolia 
Naturae  praicipue  quoad  Usus  humanos;'  also  a  Letter  to  his  friend 
Matthews,  marked  CIl  in  the  folio  edition,  1780.  As  the  decision 
of  this  questii)n  is,  however,  of  no  importance  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  our  author's 
explanations  of  the  inductive  process.  As  it  i»  extremely  clear 
and  aible,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

^  As  we  can  in  no  instance  perceive  the  link  by  which  two  succeafiive 
Invents  are  connected,  so  as  to  deduce,  by  any  reasoning,  a.  priori,  tbe 
one  from  the  other  as  a  consequence  or  effect,  it  follows,  that  when  wc 
see  an  event  take  place  which  has  been  preceded  by  a  combinatiQn  of 
different  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  ascertain 
whether  the  effect  is  connected  with  all  the  circumstances  or  only  wiA 
part  of  them;  and  (in  the  latter  supposition)  which  of  the  circumstances 
is  essential  to  the  result,  and  which  are  merely  accidental  accessories 
or  concomitants.  T^e  only  way,  in  such  a  case,  of  coming  at  th«  tmth 
is  to  repeat  over  the  experiment  again  and  again,  leaving  out  all  tbe 
different  circumstances  successively,  and  observing  with  what  particular 
combinations  of  tbem  the  effect  ^s  conjoined.  If  there  be  no  possibility 
of  making  this  separation,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  pUaia 
the  same  result,  the  only  method  of  ensuring  success  is  tx^  cojnt>jnet,J^ 
gether  uH  the  various  circumstances  which  were  united  in  oi^i-.^jforiper 
triads.  When,  by  thus  comparing  a  number  of  cases,  agreeing  m  sop^e 
circumstances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  ail  attended  with  the  same 
Jesuit,  a  philosopher  connects,  as  a  general  law  of  future,  thoH^'ent 
with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  according  to  tfa«)  jOHrtiwd::. 
of  induction.' — 330.  -  -  ::  Dn^y- 

To  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  inductive  propeS^w^ 
have  nothing  to  object^  but  on  the  contrary  are  happy  in  an^opjpbiv' 
tuijity  of  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  bur  readei's.  ^s  "tflT 
much  the  best  which  we  have  met  with ;  not  excepting  BacbiiV 
own ;  but  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stewart's  opinions  as  to  tbe^oiniid^ 
upon  which  the  mind. reposes  its  confidence  in  the  freueraitrixA'bf' 
the  result,  we  feel  a  very  considerable  degree  of  hesitation^indedd;-' 
He  tells  us,  tliatjn  this  ^  we  are  guided  merely  by  an  iitstiactilp^. 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;^  to  whklft' 

expectation 
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expeetetioii  Dr.  Reid,  long  ago^  gave  the  name  of  the  inductive 
frindfie;  he^  continues, 

'  In  all  Bacon's  logical  riiles  the  authority  of  this  law  of  belief  is  virr 
tually  recognized,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  natural  philosophers 
iave  been  fully  aware  of  its  importance  as  the  groundwork  of  the  in- 
dactiire  logic.     Dr.  Reid  and  M.  Turgot  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  th£; 
^i^sl  who  recognized  its  existence  as  an  original  and  ultimate  law  of  the 
understanding ;  the  source  of  all  that  experimental  knowledge  which 
we  begin  ta  acquire  from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  as  well  as  of  thesis 
<Qocc;  recondite  discoveries  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  science^ 
I^  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume  to  acknowledge  that  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  furnished  to  Dr.  Reid  all  the  premises  from  which  his 
conclusions  were  drawn ;  and  that  he  is  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  th« 
honour  of  having  reduced  logicians,  to  the  alternative  of  either  acqui- 
escing in  his  sceptical  Conclusions,  or  of  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
^ine  instinctive  principles  of  belief  overlooked  in  Locke's  Essay.* — 332. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  is  here  giving  to  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume  upon  this  important  question,  a  degree  of 
f^nk  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  very  certainly  entitled ;  as  to  th^ 
na^me  of  M.  Tui^ot  it  can  be  introduced  merely  as  an  argumentum 
ad  verecundiam,  because  the  doctrine,  which  is  above  alluded  to^ 
IS  only  stated  historically  by  his  biographer  Condorcet,  as  an 
Opi^ToQ  which  the  former  entertained.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Reid^ 
ke  invariably  refers  his  readers,  as- does  Mr.  Stewart  likewise^  to 
^  the.iuianswerable  arguments'  of  Mr.  Hume^  thus  laying  upon  thi» 
ttet  ingenious  writer^  the  whole  onus  probandi  of  one  of  the  strangest,, 
>>id  we  are  inclined  to  think^  one  of  the  most  untenable  paradoxes 
diat  ever  has  been  started. 

In' order  that  our  readers  may  be  aware  of  the  full  import  of  the 
docWineAvtftch  our  author  seems  to  think  so  incontrovertible^  and 
fpoii  wHKl*  he  professes  to  have  erected  the  whole  fabric  of  his 

f^hifbfepphy,  we  must  refer  them  to  Chap.  I.  Sect.  2,  of  his  first  vo- 
Mijie.      ^  ■     . '     ■■  ' 

;  *'Tbeiiatural  Was  of  the  mind/  says  he,  *  is  surely  to  conceive  phy- 
sical events,  as  somehow  linked  together,  and  material  substances  as  pos- 
sessed of  certain  powers  and  virtues  which  fit  them  to  produce  particu- 
'  W  eSiects.  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case  has 
been  shewjn  in  a  vpry  particular  manner  by  Mn  Hume  and  by  other 
Writers;'  and  mast  indeed  appear  evident  to  every  person  on  a  moment's 
^ecfioi).     It  is  a  curious  question  what  gives  rise  to  this  prejudice/ 

W't^iPestt^oly  80  far  .agree  with  our  author  as  to  admit  that  there 
ill  no^doubt  ^ «  patural  bias  in  the  mind  to  conceive  material  sub^' 
stancea.aa  possessed  of  certain  powers  which  fit  them  to  producji^ 
DjUticiijiftr. effects;'  that  is^  to  suppose  fire  as  possessing  a  power  to' 
(ttin^  fittd  br^^ad  to  nourish;  and  truly  were  it  ariy  other  pers^a"' 

than 
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Vhtn  Mr.  Stewart  who  U  speaking,  we- should  have  supposed  tkai 
he  must  intend  to  be  facetious,  when  he  tells  us  '  that  it  most 
appear  evident  to  every  person  on  a  moment^s  reflection/  that  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  in  what  would  seem  to  h%f  at 
firat  sight,  so  very  undoubted  a  fact.    To  this  cavalier  sort  of  argu- 
Qumt  we  can  make  no  reply;  and  as  Mr.  Stewart  adduces  naoAtf 
Ibat  we  are  aware  of,  except  a  general  reference  to  Mr.  Hunie%  it 
i^.against  the  reasoning  of  this  last  very  paradoxical  person  dmt^v^ 
JmIL  propose,  in  the  first  place,  the  objections  which  we  have  tc^ 
ofiinr.    It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  since  the  origin  o^ 
our  ideas  is  plainly  ascribable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  exercis^^ 
of  our  external  senses,  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  must  ei 
be  some  impression  upon  our  organs   of  sense,  or  some  cop; 
from  these  impressions  in  the  imagination.    Accordingly  w 
we  meet  with  any  idea,  the  original  of  which  cannot  be  recognize* 
aniong  some  of  our  sensations,  he  directs  us  to  dismiss  such  idea  a 
i^ise  and  impossible.     If  we  adopt  this  rule,  it  will  easily  be  per 
eeived,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  whatever  of  efiicient  causes  or  o 
flie  secret  processes  by  which  any  effects  may  be  produced.     Mr. 
Hume,  therefore,  examines  what  principle  of  the  mind  it  is 
which  *  from  causes  which  appear  similar  we  are  led  to  expee 
^liiilar  results.'    Had  this  expectation  been  founded  upon  reason, 
he  affirms  that  '  it  would  have  been  as  perfect  at  once  and 
one  instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience  f 
&i9,  however,  seems  not,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  case,  he  decides  b 
xesolving  this  expectation  into  '  habit  or  custom  /  for,  as  he 
serves,  *  whenever  the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operati 
produces  a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation  witb<Ki' 
hems  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the  understandinj 
we  always  say  that  this  propensity  is  the  effect  of  custom.' 

To  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning  it  is  not  necessary  that  w 
should  say.  any  thing:  it  is  founded  upon  a  theory  which  Mr 
Stewart  dissents  from  and  which  is  certainly  untenable.  We  ad 
mit,  however,  that,  according  to  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Huflfte^  w 
have  no  knowledge  of  efficient  causes,  that  is  to  say,  no  kiiowlddlgi 
ef  the  necessary  connection  between  these  and  the  effects  whid^ 
diey  produce,  nor  of  the  secret  processes  by  which  they  operate --^ 
But  this  is  not  the  question;  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.'HuinW 
aqd  those  who  differ  with  him,  is  not  whether  we  have  any  sudr  IdMfw^ 
ledge  as  this,  which  we  clearly  have  not,  but  whether  whenw^ 
ascribe  any  effect  to  a  particular  cause,  or  when  we  judg«"lbat 
material  substances  will  continue  to  retain  the  properties  which  thc^  / 1 
now  possess,  these  opinions  are  derived  from  reason  or  feoin  cm*  f  q 
Icw/i;  which  last  ^r.  Hume  agrees  with  our  author  m  believing- <  to  |  ^ 
he  one  of  those  natural  instincts  which  no  reasoning,  of  process  of 

thoAighti 
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^tougbt,  or  the  uoderatanding,  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prch 

Now  that  custom  is  not  the  name  of  the  instinct  by  which  tbei 
fiuQt  in  question  can  be  accounted  for^  is  so  extremely  evident  that 
ve  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
■Imposition  could  have  eacaped  the  penetration  of  two  such  acute 
Wltera  as.  Dr.  R<eid  and  our  author.  Custom^  according  to  the. 
ytsy  words  of  Mr.  Hume's  own  definition,  can  be  adduced  in  ex- 
planation only  of  ^  the  propensity  to  r^neio  any  act  or  operation ;' 
n  the  present  instance,  Uierefore,  the  habit  in  question  presupposes 
^le  fact  of  our  belief,  and  upon  any  supposition  can  ao  no  more 
than  point  out  the  principle  by  which  it  may  be  renewed  in  the. 
3tt|nd  without  any  intervenmg  act  of  reflection.  This  seems  to  us  86. 
plaia  and  incontrovertible  as  to  need  no  farther  illustration. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  because  the  phenomenon  under 
^ionsideration  is  not  to  be  explained  by  custom,  it  can  tlierefore  be 
HCCDunted  for  from  reason ;  it  may,  for  any  thing  that  has  yet  been 
aaidy  be  founded  upon  the  instinct  which  Dr.  Reid  denominatea 
^ibe  inductive  principle'  of  our  nature.  As  we  candidlv  confess 
that  we  are  not  able  to  attach  any  explicit  meaning  to  this  last 
I^irase  such  as  we  attach  to  the  word  custom,  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  controvert  this  position  only  by  establi.siiing  its  contrary. 
..  Tbie  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  matters  of 
ftcl^  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  which,  however  inti- 
mately connected  in  iheir  principles,  are  yet  distinguishable  in  them- 
acives;  these  are,  why  we  conclude  that  the  things  which  now  exist 
iprill  continue  to  exist  in  future ;  and  continuing  to  exist,  why  we 
Vippoae  that  they  will  retain  the  same  properties.  Both  these 
questions  may  be  verv  briefly  and  we  think  very  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. With  respect  to  the  first,  we  may  observe  that  the  maxim 
de  nihilo  nihil  fit,  is  one  which  it  plainly  involves  a  speculative  ab- 
srivdity  to  deny.  Accordingly  Dr.  Reid  enumerates  among  what  he 
fjaUs  '  the  first  principles  of //ecessan/.  truths,'  that  every  thing  which 
luis  bad  a  beginning  must  have  had  a  cause. 

It  is  however  perfectly  obvious,  that  to  suppose  any  thing  to  be- 
aome  anmhilated  without  a  cause,  is  just  as  impossible  as  to  con- 
OQiye  its  being  produced  witliout  one ;  and  consequently  no  such 
^(Utae  being  perceived  or  apprehended,  our  reason  necessarily  infers, 
upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  that  whatever  now  exists, 
.will  continue  to  exist  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  tlie  same  Al- 
^[Ughty  hand  that  called  it  into  being  shall  be  pleased  in  like  man- 
ner ^ta  recall  it  from  existence.  It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  infer- 
^9ce  which  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  enumerate  among  the  self- 
orident  principles  of  his  Natural  Philosophy,  that  a  body  being  in 
modoQ  wiU  continue  to  move  forward  in  a  right  line  until  acted 

OpoB 
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tqpbo  by  some  exteraal  force.  It  is  plain  that  he  deduced  this  bw 
neither  from  experience  nor  custom,  nor  instinct,  but  because  to 
sappose  the  contrary  seemed  to  him  plainly  repugnant  to  the  6r»t 
dictates  of  reason.  And  the  proof  given  by  D' Alembert,  of  its  tri^Si, 
is  ahogether  founded  upon  the  general  reasoning,  which  we.  haye 
jnst  allnded  to ;  if  no  cause  exists,  says  he,  why  a  body  in  modiBP 
shoidd  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  nor  why  it  should  cease 
to  moye,  it  will  necessarily  do  neitlier,  but  continue  to  move  fcr- 
waM  in  the  Une  of  its  first  direction  to  all  eternity. 

Admitting  then  that  our  reason  necessarily  infers  that  wbateyjj^ 
now  exists  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  shape  or  other  until  sofne 
cause  appear  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asked,  But  why  do  wa  con- 
clude Qiat  it  will  continue  to  retain  the  same  nature  and  proper- 
ties  i  This  question  is,  in  substance,  already  answered ;  it  may  how- 
ever be  furdier  observed,  diat  the  existence  of  material  substances 
being  supposed,  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  towards  fm^ 
other,  are  obviously  just  as  absolute  with  respect  to  us,,  as  those 
which  we  trace  among  merely  speculative  trudis ;  the  only  diffgc- 
ence  of  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  former  depend  for  their  'continf(r 
ance  upon  a  contii^ency,  whereas  the  latter  are,  in  their  natiM^, 
immutable  and  eternal.  ' 

It  is  true,  that  to  conceive  the  metaphysical  properties  of.  6pfi$^ 
and  number,  as  being  otherwise  than  we  find  them,  is  absoWtih^ 
impossible ;  whereas  had  it  so  pleased  our  Maker,  the  fragrapp^.of 
a  rose  migiit  have  excited  a  sensation  of  pain  instead  of.  plqature, 
and  the  bread  which  we  eat  have  afforded  a  poison  instead  of  |IW 
rishment ;  bnt  having  created  us  what  we  are,,  and  hs^viug  niadfi.^ 
diings  around  us  what  they  are,  not  omnipotence,  itself  .coulflidbaqge 
the  various  relations  which  exist  between  material  suh^taQceaitlMI- 
selves,  or  between  them  and  us,  without  altering  the  natMr^  ^iih^tfi 
properties  with  which  we  and  they  are  respectively  eiidow^.     be 

Accordingly  when  we  conclude  that  the  thiiigs-whicb  now  ^)4lt> 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  that  continu'mg  to  exist  they:  wiUitRlia 
die  same  properties,  we  do  not  mean  that  every  red  and.u»dlillit{|||( 
appearance  is  fiame,  nor  that  every  whitish  farinaceous-lcfcgfcigfgjBA 
stance  is  bread;  bui  our  own  constitution,  and  the  thii^.^liomdk 
us,  remaining  unaltered,  (and,  no  canse  to  the  coiKrar^.bi^JM  Un- 
signed, we  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  nott)  ^ilubr" 
generally,  that  the  same  substances  which  buin  or  noucitb^fcl^  tucdhv^ 
will  continue  to  do  the  same  in  future.  ^  , 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Locke  ^xplain^  the  ged^k^l  Know-^ 
ledge  which  particular  demonstrations  in  mathematics  affcgrd.    .tT^^'* 
immutability  of  die  ^me  relations  between  the  same  iin^)itf^ 
things  shews,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  qfiqe  ^gpii|K 
to  two  right  angles,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  rigfit  ang^.* 
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Tlbe.  fir^  impulBe  of  retson  would  direct  us  to  draw  a  similar  con- 

'dtt^n  itt  ui  things;  but  experieDce  corrects  the  error  mto  which 

6ar  fetfliin  in  this  iBStance  would  lead  us,  by  teaching  that  ourselves 

md  Ibe  things  around  us  are  perpetually  in  a  state  of  change,  and 

thai  cdtise^eotly  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  towards  each  other, 

'l^maill  in  miity  respects  but  for  a  short  time  the  same.    In  confir- 

Inition  of  these  remarks,  we  might  adduce  the  fact  so  often  boticed 

Hiy  Mr .  Stewart,  of  the  undistinguishing  expectation  with  which  chil- 

(bto  and  all  other  unenlightened  persons  look  for  the  recurrence 

of  whatever  they  may  formerly  under  any  similar  circumstauces  have 

iiiMt  with.    Time  and  experience,  however,  soon  teach  ns  to  mo- 

jkrate  Ais  implicit  expectation,  by  enabling  us  in  some  cases  to 

diftcfiminate  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  accidental  in  the 

ddtHR  we  see,  but  more  particularly  by  convincing  us  that  hoM'ever 

conifidently  we  may  calculate  upon  the  laws  of  nature  in  general, 

'^  in  Uny  single  instance  it  will  often  happen  that  nothuig  can  h^ 

more  fallacious  dian  our  conjectures. 

So  much  then  for  the  instinctive  principles  upon  which  our  author 
INtpposes  the  inductive  logic  to  be  founded.  We  could  wish  that 
k  nd  been  in  our  power  to  explain  ourselves  more  fully  upon 
Afa  important  subject,  but  we  trust  that  the  remarks  which  we  hav6 
been  able  to  find  room  for,  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  upon  what 
'IkUt  of  groands  the  contrary  opinion  may  be  maintained.  If  they 
ie  tet  unanswerable,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tliey  deservi* 
*€onijid«tation. 

-The  next  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Stewart  treats,  is  of  synthesis; 

aad  analysis ;  his  account  of  the  nature  of  these  two  logical  operat 

dbnsy  though  not  explanatory  perhaps  of  all  tlie  difficulties  which 

llMJIiibjeet  presents,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  yet  is  much  more 

MI'tad'oertainly  very  much  less  uninteresting  than  any  which  is  to 

ibit^Miift  with,  afmong  tlie  logical  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquaint* 

ed.     Nevertheless  as  the  opinions  which  our  author  entertains  are 

IM  materiidly  different  from  those  which  are  generally  received,  it 

MHoUy  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  may 

J^PtttAltb  increase  their  information  upon  this  subject,  will  be  able  to 

ifrati^  Aieir  curiosity  in  the  volume  before  us.     In  the  mean  time 

'Wtt  sball  pai^s  od  to  the  observations  of  our  author  upon  the  nature 

tf  WMlogy ;  a  subject  which  our  author  handles  with  uncommon 

llittitir,  although  we  hardly  think  diat  the  account  which  he  givei 

^igfvS  die  thing  itself  is  without  difficulty. 

i.tbo  .same  manner/  says  be,  '  in  which  our  external  senses  are 

ick  wit&'^ihat  reseniblance  between  individuals  which  gives  rise  to  a 

o^mon  appellation ;  our  superior  faculties  of  observation  and  reason.- 

^ifig  Siott>le  us  to  trace  those  more  refined  and  distant  similitudes  which 

Uil^d  us  to  comprehend  difiierent  species  under  one  common  genw.    In 

"'■■  Tot.  xn.  wo.  XXIV.  X  both 
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both  cases  the  lo^cal  process  of  thought  is  nearly,  if  Dot  exactly,  the 
same ;  but  the  common  use  of  language  has  established  a  verbal  dis- 
tinction between  them,  our  most  correct  writers  being  accustomed  (sa 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe)  to  refer  the  evidence  of  our  conclu- 
sions in  the  one  case  to  experienccy  in  the  other  to  analogy.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  difference  between  these  two  denominations  of  evidencei 
when  they  are  accurately  analysed,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a  difiereno6 
not  in  land  but  merely  in  degree/ — p.  382. 

Mr.  Stewart  then  quotes  a  passage  to  the  same  import,  from  tim 
wrhiDgs  of  M.  Prevost,  of  Geueva,  which  begins  '  Le  mot  analof^o 
dans  Torigine  n'ex prime  que  la  ressemblance ;  niais  I'usage  rappliqut 
k  une  ressemblance  eloign^e.'  Now  we  certainly  cannot  say  tW 
this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  analogy  is  wrong,  yet  at  the  samo 
time  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  extremely  incomplete.  In  defioUv 
a  word  like  this,  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  such  a  variety  ^ 
subjects,  we  conceive  that  it  would  have  conduced  to  perspicui^ 
had  our  author  considered  its  meaning  (as  he  considers  that  of  tOf 
doction,  analysis,  final  causes,  and  others)  in  separate  cases,  ratliar 
ihauin  the  gross.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  definition 
which  our  author  gives,  seems  to  be  more  descriptive  of  analogy  u^ 
poetry,  than  in  philosophy.  In  this  last  the  word  seems  to  coQvtq^ 
the  notion  rather  of  a  particular  sort  of  reasonings  than  of  the  df? 
cumstances  which  the  objects  of  it  may  exhibit ;  the  etymology  oC* 
the  word  is  from  Xoyos  in  the  sense  of  ratio,  and  the  word  itself  ik^ 
the  present  case,  we  should  be  disposed  to  interpret,  as  signifyii^ ' 
that  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  we  argue  that  from  the  resemblance 
to  be  found  amoi^  objects  in  some  peculiarities  which  we  knom, 
it  may  be  inferred  analogically,  that  the  same  resemblance  vi;puU 
be  found  in  those  qualities  of  them  which  we  do  not  know* 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  latitude  which  is  gencralljr 
grven  to  the  meaning  of  thb  word,  and  that  even  Greek  WTitei9'<M>0^, 
tinually  use  it  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  it  may  however  beir^e 
recommendation  of  the  definition  which  we  propose  as  appliec^'iS 
philosophy,  that,  according  to  that  of  Mir.  Stewart,  the  word  is^^r- 
fectly  superfluous  and  conveys  no  idea  whatever  which  \yo^||  i^ 
be  equally  well  expressed  by  the  word  resemblance;  wl^erea^l.^^gH 
posing  it  to  designate  the  act  of  reasoning  from  what  we  Jl^<.  to 
what  we  have  not  experienced,  there  is  no  word  in  language  V^^. 
can  supply  the  place  of  it.  But  whatever  difference  of  opioi^ik 
may  be  supposed  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stewart's  explaiuitkin::iot- 
analogy  itself,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  very  great  merit  vchildl 
this  part  of  his  volume  possesses.  The  illustrations  which  fae  btAig^ 
are  so  peculiarly  elegant  and  happy,  and  the  general  view«'^ii& 
which  the  consideration  of  his  subject  leads  him,  are  so  jusit  tittt' 
eWquent,  that  we  cannot  help  r^retti^g  that  the  lenj^h  to  if  '""^ 
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we  have  already  extended  our  remarks^  should  put  it  so  entirely  out 
of  our  power  to  do  justice  to  the  very  extraordinary  merit  which 
niaiiiy  of  his  subordinate  speculations  possess.  It  would  ho^verer. 
1)^' a  serious  omission  did  we  not  particularly  recommend  to  the 
itiiUce  of  our  readers^  the  very  valuable  information  >yhich  o^r  au- 
thor has  brought  together  at  the  second  part  of  this  section^  in  il- 
lustration of  the  use  and  abuse  of  hypothesis  in  philosophical 
inquiries ;  as  also  his  remarks  upon  the  very  erroneous  notions 
irinch  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  as  to  the  real  f(a- 
tam  of  experience  in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Our  atithrir'ii^ 
st&tiikietits  upon  this  subject  are  stamped  with  all  that  good  sense 
alid  good  feeling  which  he  so  very  eminently  possesses.  But  the' 
plut  of  his  volume  to  which  we  would  mori  particularly  direct  the' 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  truly  admirable  disseitation  upon 
£nnal  causes  >vith  which  he  doses.  Among  the  inexhaustible  variety' 
at  important'facts  and  most  eloquent  remarks  with  which  tlie  whole 
of -this  section  abounds  ;  the  difficulty  of  rejection  is  so  great^  asr 
hmlfy  to  leave  the  possibility  of  choice;  we  shall  however  ventui^ 
upon  the  following  passage,  as  affording  a  just  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole.  After  remarking  the  confusiotf 
biftween  final  and  efficient  causes,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  latest  and  most  eminent  moralists/  and  no^ 
^ng  the  bad  effects  which  the  same  error  formerly  produced  upon 
pbyfical  science,  Mr.  Stewart  observes :  i' 

■^  To  the  logical  error  just  mentioned,  it  is  owing,  that  so  mbny  fkUti 
aecoutits  have  been  given  of  the  principles  of  hutpan  conduct,  or  of  tbS 
motives  by  Which  mfen  are  stimulated  to  action.  When  the  genbral' 
laiiM  of  our  liiteirnal  f>atne  are  attentively  examiried,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  for  their  object  the  happiness  and  improvement  both  of  the  iur.- 
diiidiml  and  of  society.  This  is  the  final  cause,  or  the  end  for  which 
we  tnay  presume  the v  were  destined  by  our  maker.  But  in  such  cases^ . 
itp^c^om  bappeiVii  tnat  while  man  is  obeying  the  active  impulses  of  his 
tiatiirey  h^  hani  any  idea  of  jthe  ultimate  ends  which  he  is  promoting ;  or 
is.JEybje  t<i  talculate  the  remote  effects  of  the  movements  which  he'ina- 
{yt;9st;s  upon  the  little  wheels  around  him.  The  active  iTnpitiseSy  tbferefor^, 
ttiiyy  \n  one  sense,  be  considered  as  the  efficient  cflw^e:*  of  his  conduct  j' 
iiiififi^ucb  as  they  rtfe  the  means  employed  to  determine  him  to  pariicu^ 
lit?  plrrtoit*  a^d  habits ;  and  as  they  operate  (iri  thb  J!rsi  iiistance,  at 
l^k^ without  ^ny  reflection  on  bis  part  On  the  purposes  to  which  they 
afWfVUbsertienrt;  Phi hisophers,  however,  have  in  evcny  age  been- ex.- 
tremelyaipt  to  conclude,  when  they  had  discovered  the  sfdlutary  ten- 
dHury  of  any  active  principle,  that  it  was  from  a  sense  or  pre*knowledge 
c^^Af^H^ (tendency  that  the  principle  derived  its  origin.  Hence  have  arisen 
thf,\the9ries  which  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  actions  from  self-love; 
and. also  those  which  would  resolve  the  whole  of  morality,  either  into 
periiicat 'Views  of  general  expediency,  or  into  an  enlightened  regard  to 
ojir  ovi?n  felf-ititerestg.'— pp.  473, 474.  —      .  ^ 

•'''  X  a  After 
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After  producing  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Adam  Smidi/in 
confirmation  of  tl^is  very  sensible  observation,  and  instancing  Palejt 
and  Oodwin  as  writers  by  whom  it  has  been  altogether  overlooke<^ 
bur  author  goes  on  to  expatiate  upon  the  many  blessings  both  to  so^ 
ciety  and  ourselves^  which  follow  in  the  train  of  our  social  virtues: 

,  *  It  does  not,  however,  he  continues,  follow  from  this,  that  it  is  from 
such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  consequences  of  human  conduct* 
that  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  derived ;  or  that  we  are  entitl^*^ 
in  jparticular  cases  to  form  rules  of  action  to  ourselves,  drawn  from,  spt^ 
cufative  conclusions  concerning  the  Jinal  causes  of  our  moral  constiti^- 
tion.  If  it  be  true  (as  some  theologians  have  presumed  to  assert)  that 
benevolence  is  the  sole  principle  of  action  in  the  Deity,  we  must  sup^ 
pose  that  the  duties  of  veracity  and  justice  were  enjoined  by  him,  not  oq. 
account  of  their  intrinsic  rectitude,  but  of  their  utility ;  but  still,  wit^ 
ilespect  to  man,  these  are  sacred  and  indispensable  laws ; — laws  which 
he  never  transgresses  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  self*condemnfir 
tion  and  remorse :  and,  indeed,  if  without  the  guidance  of  any  internal 
monitor,  he  were  left  to  infer  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  from  a  cpl- 
calation  and  comparison  of  remote  effects,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  of  virtue  left  in  the  world  to  hold  so-, 
ciety  together. — To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  tk* 
^nend  analogy  of  the  human  constitution,  and  on  theadmirable  adapts^ 
tion  of  its  various  parts  to  that  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  acd 
this  last  consideration  will,  independently  of  any  examination  of  the 
fact,  suggest  a  very  strong  presumption  a  priori  against  the  doctrine  ta 
which  thf  foregoing  remarks  relate.  For  is  it  at  all  consonant  with  the 
other  arrangements  so  wiselv  adapted  to  human  happiness  to  suppose^* 
that  the  conduct  of  such  a  rallible  and  shortsighted  creature  as  itiaii^ 
would  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  no  other  principle  than  the  private 
opinion  of  each  individual  concerning  the  expedtency  of  his  own  aciibnsl 
or,  in,  other  words,  by  the  conjectures  which  he  might- foim,  on^thegiMd 
or  evil  resulting  on  the  tshoie  from  an  endlesa  train  of  fufure  centiiigtfK* 
cies  f  were  this  the  case,  the  opinions  of  mankiad  lespfcting  ike  ii^fli 
of  morality,  would  be  as  various  as  their  judgments  about  the .  proji^bk^ 
issue  of  the  most  doubtful  and  difficult  determinations  in  politics. — 
Numberless  cases  might  be  fancied,  in  whksha  person  would  not  only 
claim  a  merit,  but  actually  possess  it,  in  consequence  of  actions  which 
are  generally  regarded  with  indignation  and  abborvQOyce  ^ — fpf  w4^ 
we  admit  such  duties  as  justice,  veracity,  and^ratitude^  to  be  ;imf|if^i<- 
ately  and  imperatively  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  reason  and  .of  con"' 
science,  it  follows,  as  a  itccessary  inference,  that,  we,  ^re  bound  to^.yidiatt 
them,  whenever  by  doing  so,  we  have  a  prospect,<)f  advancing  any  ofthe 
essential  interests  of  society;  or  (which  amoupts  to  the  sanve  tHing) 
that  a  good  end  is  sufficient  to  sanctify  whatever  means  may  appear  to 
us  to  be  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Even  men  of  the  soublest 
and  most  penetrating  understandinc^  might  frequently  be  ledti»  Jthc^parr 
petratlon  of  enortnines,  if  they  had  no  other  light  to  guide  thiero^  lKJ[t 
what  they  derived  from  their  own  anticipations  of  futurity.    An^  when 


*■  -  • 
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4«e<M)sider  Iidw  small  the  niiraber  of  snch  men  it,  in  con^moii  ,of' 
Hhmc  whose  judgments  are  perverted  by  the  prejodices  of  education  Uld'' 
ihdrown  selfish  pasnons,  it  \»  easy  to  see  what  a  scene  of  anarchy-  the' 
world  wuuld  become.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  hsve  too  melancholy  an  M- 
perimenlalproof  in  the  history  of  thuse  individuals  who  have  inprawice 
ildopted  the  rule  of  general  expedience  as  their  whole  code  of  moraTi.(y  ; 
itlile  M^hich  the  most  execrable  savages  uf  the  buman  labe  hav^,  in  bQ, 
^gi!n,  profi»sed  to  follow,  and  of  which  they  have  unifnrmTy  avmle^. 
WmielTes,  as  an  apology  for  their  deviations  from  the  ordinary,  roaiutn?'^ 
of  Tight  and  wrong.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  peace  of  sosielyis", 
not  thus  entrusted  to  accident,  the  great  rules  of  a  virtuous  condiic^ 
boin^  confessedty  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obvioux  to  every  sincere  anoC 
well-disposed  mind.  And  it  is  in  apeculiar  degree  striking,  that  lyliil^ 
tne  fAeorjr  of  ethics  involves  some  of  the  most  abstruse  questions,  wl^i.cb^ 
ha*e  ever  employed  the  human  faculties,  the  moral  judgments  and. 
Aoisl  feelings  of  the  most  distant  ages  and  nations,  wiih  respect  to  sCl, 
the  most  essential  duties  of  life,  are  one  and  the  same.' — pp.  4i77— 46Q. 
.  We  shall  now  bring  to  a  close  our  remarks  upon  this  very  tHU- 
aqd  eloquent  volume.  The  extraordioary  lenetli  to  whidi  they  bars 
aiceady  extended  will  force  us  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  £^w«Tt 
•{Muewfaat  abruptly ;  we  shall,  however,  ottce  more  Rpolt^ze  foi^ 
lk«  freedom  widt  which  we  have  so  often  differed  from  his  opinions,' 
Mttting  that  our  heat  excuse  will  be  found  in  the  reasons  whdch  w« 
hkve  invariably  stated  for  our  dissent.  We  are  protQia^  in  the 
tEAv^ruBement  to  this  second  volume,  that  it  wlU  be  soon  followed; 
(^jf  athird  ■■,  «nd  the  subjects  which  our  author  seems  to  have  reserve^ 
for  consideration  in  it,  appear  to  be  so  much  less  coiwected  with 
bii,pf)(»iliar  IcpQts,  than  diose  which  we  have  just  been  esaminii^, 
4)ft^.we  ONty  confidently  affirm,  not  «ven  Mr.  Stewart's  most  aealons 
adiurers  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be  able  to  fulfil 
Ua-pTooaise,  whh  greaterbopes  either  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  than 
vursetvcs.  ' 


^T.II.  TrUrVihto  the  Source  of  the  Mitsoitri  River,  and  aerou 
■''■'Hie.dmerksn  Coittitmit  to  the  Padfie  Ocean.  Performed  by 
'iJrWer  of  the  Ooiefnntent  of  the  united  States  in  the  Years 
'•j;l304,  I  tflJS,  and  1 800.  By  Captains  Lewb  and  Clarke.  Pub- 
~  iistied  froiu  &e  Official  Report,  and  illustrated  by  a  Map  of 
^'  tbe  Route^  and  otl^r  Maps.     London ;  Longman  aud  Co.    4to. 

FIFTY  years  ago  our  countryman  Carver  formed  a  plan  fiar  tr«r 
veiling  across  Ainerica  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the 
$ipadeBt  part  of  that  vast  continent,  between  43  and  46  degree* 
wrth  latitude.     Having  failed  in  two  attempts  for  want  of  means, 
X  3  Jie 
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he.planned  a  third  in  the  year  1774,  in  conjunction  with  Richard 
Whitworthy  a  man  who  has  left  some  brick  and  mortar  monamienCB 
of  his  eccentricity  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  which  he  represented  in 
parliament.  Their  scheme  was  to  ascend  the  Missouri^  discover 
the  source  of  the  Oregan  or  River  of  tbe  West,  and  proceed  down 
that  fiver!  to  its  mouth — precisely  what  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarle 
l^v,e.  now  accomplished.  There  they  were  to  have  formed  a  aet- 
.^ementy  aud  attempted  to  discover  a  passage  from  the  Pacific  ta 
fiibcUoA^s  Bay,  and  they  were  to  have  taken  with  tbem  artificers 
,SUid  seamen  sufficient  to  build  and  navigate  vessels  for  this  purposie. 
The  promotion  of  such  discoveries  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  pfe^ 
.^t  reign  :  government  approved  the  entcrprize,  and  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  realized  when  the  troubles  in  America  begaa. 

■:  *  That  the  completion  of  the  scheme,'  says  Carver,  *  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  first  plauning  and  attempting,  will  some  time  ox  other 
be  effected,  I  make  no  doubt  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as.  to  succeed 
iait,  willreap  (exclusive  of  the  national  advantages  that  must  ensue): 
ciinolunients  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  And  whilst  their 
jspjrits  are  elated  by  their  success,  perhaps  they  may  bestow  some  com^. 
'flietldations  and  blessings  on  the  person  that  first  pointed  out  to  tb<fHl 
the  way ;  these,  though  but  a  shadowy  recompense  for  aU  my  toil,^'  I 
shall  receive  with  pleasure.'  ..  -lU-. 

Carver  has  Ions  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  recomp^slh 
but  it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  American  joumalistB^  if  <hSr 
had  bestowed  upon  their  able  and  enterprizing  forerunner,  die  coxn- 
mendation  which  he  anticipated  and  desired.  -      •  1.: 

Had  the  expedition  been  executed  under  the  auspices  of  ^tte 
British  government,  it  would  have  been  fitted  out  wdth  chartuctetiiHc 
liberality;  draftsmen  and  naturalists  would  have  been  aitdchieif^. 
il,  and  the  official  publication  might  have  vied  in  beauty  aifid'^- 
cellence  with  that  of  Cook's  Voyages.  It  is  both  ungrateful  liM 
unjust  to  censure  an  individual  traveller  if  he  fail  as  an  artist,  or  be 
deficient  in  those  branches  of  science  which  would  have  ehric^ek 
his  observations:  every  man  who  contributes  to  the  stock  bfddr 
knowledge  is  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and  entitled  to  our  resj^t 
and  gratitude.  But  when  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  Hiscoteiy 
are  undertaken  by  a  public  body,  that  body  is  censurab^i^^  if  iitfy 
thing  be  wanting  to  render  the  information  full  aiid '  compiete. 
There  could  be  "no  want  of  draftsmen  and  naturalists  in  th^e  t^iiied 
States^  and  young  men  of  liberal  pursuits  are  never  likely  talbe 
wanting  in  enterprize.  The  fault  therefore  rests  with  those  Who 
directed  the  expedition,  and  is  probably  imputable  to  the  spirft^'bf 
an  illiberal  and  parsimonious  government.  -  •    ' 

Tbe  expedition  under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  profkMM 
to  Congress  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  and  begun  in  th«  fi&y  oiFdia 

following 
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foUowiflg  year.  The  first  notice  of  it  was  a  summary  narrative 
by  Cnptain  Lewis^  which,  widi  some  account  of  the  Indiairl,  W99 
iraented  to  Congress  in  1806,  and  afterwards  re-printed  in  this 
coantry.  There  is  some  curious  matter  in  tlis  publicatidA^  but  Che 
writer  has  not  distinguished  what  is  original  and  what  is  mere  com- 
station,  and  has  made  free  use  of  Carver's  Travels  withbiit  rd- 
ierriiig  to  them.  A  second  and  fuller  account  by  Plitrick  Oass,  a 
d^jeant  in  the  party,  was  published  at  Pittsburgh,  re-published 
Imbtb,  and  noticed  in  our  second  number.  We  have  now  the  official 
iMJtative,  printed  from  the  American  original,  the  sheets  of  which 
were  Forwarded  to  this  country  by  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  volume 
iHiicb^  for  weight  and  fullness,  reminds  us  of  old  times,  containing 
nearly  as  much  as  threa  quartos,  such  as  quartos  are  in  these  de* 
generate  days.j 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  fourteen 
loMiers,  who  volunteered  their  services,  two  French  watermen,  aq 
kterpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  black  servant ;  all,  except  the  last, 
w^re  enlisted  to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedition,  and  three 
•erjeants  were  appointed  from  amongst  them.  In  addition  to 
ifieae,  seven  soldiers  and  nine  watermen  were  engaged  to  assist 
k  carrying  tiie  stores,  and  if  need  should  be,  in  repelling  an 
attack,  of  which  some  apprehensions  were  felt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  journey.  Captain  Merewether  Lewis,  who  was  Mr.  Jef- 
femon's  private  secretary,  and  Captain  William  Clarke,  both  officers 
af  the  army,  were  associated  in  the  command.  They  embarked 
in  three  boats ;  the  first  was  a  keel  boat,  fifty-five  feet  long,  drawing 
dpee  feet  water ;  a  deck  of  ten  feet  in  ibe  bow  and  stern  formed  a 
S^ecastle  and  cabin,  and  the  middle  was  covered  by  lockers,  which 
iVight  be  raised  so  as  to  form  a  breast-work  in  case  of  attack ; 
the  other  two  were  perioques,  in  American  language,  or  open 
^H>ats,  one  of  six,  the  odier  of  seven  oars ;  and  two  horses  were 
to  be  led  along  the  banks  for  the  use  of  the  hunters.  On  the 
14cii  May,  J  804,  leaving  their  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rWood  River,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  op- 
fmsite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  they  began  the  longest  river 
vbyajge  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  since  that  of  Orellana.  They 
y^tre  not  indeed  amused  bv  such  tales  as  were  told  to  Hennepin 
Hi^,  to  Marquette,  when  they  explored  the  Mississippi;  that  it 
w^' full  of  monsters  who  devoured  canoes  as  well  aw  men;  that 
,^  devil  stopt  its  passage  and  sunk  all  those  who  ventured  to 
Jipproach  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  that  the  river  itself  at 
jl^^  was  swallowed  up  m  the  bottomless  gulph  of  a  tremendous 
whirlpool ;  nor  did  they  expect  to  meet  with  tne  Spirits  and  Pig- 
rfliuea^  who  were  formerly  said  by  the  savages  to  inhabit  the  coun- 
Jbrieii  thiougb  which  they  were  to  pass.     But  there  was  enough 
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to-eicite  imagiimtion  in  the  wide  region  befoietbeait  even  in  an  age 
when  the  fatjes  of  early  and  late  invention  had  been  alike  exploded, 
lo  the  vast  tracte  which  they  were  about  to  explore,  even  as  l«t« 
as  Carver's  titue  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Qitivtra,  the  £ldorado 
of  N.  America,  was  marked  in  the  maps;  it  tvas  in  this  direcdon 
that  La  Houlan  placed  the  country  of  his  bearded  Mozeemleka, 
whose  complexion  was  not  darker  than  a  Spattiard's ;  who  poeeessed 
ijie  borders  of  a  great  salt-water  lake,  on  the  shores  of  which  they 
had  six  large  walled  cities  and  an  hundred  smaller  towns,  and  whose 
neighbours,  the  Tahulanks,  ploughed  with  oxen ;  confined  their 
womea  like  the  Italians,  and  used  copper  money,  which  the  Baron 
ventured  to  represent  in  a  print.  Carver,  whose  veraci^  could  not 
be  called  in  question,  had  beard  of  a  nation  near  the  heads  of  the 
MiBsouri,  whiter  Uian  the  neighbouriog  tribes,  and  sometbii^;  ii>- 
ierior  in  stature,  who  cultivated  ihe  ground  and  in  some  degree  the 
arts  :  and  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains,  where  the  Missouri 
Imd  its  souvce  on  one  side,  and  the  great  River  of  the  West  on  the 
Other,  he  was  told  that  a  people  dwelt,  among  wh<»n  gold  was  ao 
plentiful,  that  their  commonest  utensils  vfere  made  of  it :  they  were 
supposed  to  be  the  old  tributaries  to  Mexico,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  still  believed  the  sea  coasts  to  be  infested  with 
monsters  like  the  great  serpent  of  Urganda,  breathing  forth  file  and 
smoke,  and  bearing  aboutarmed  men  in  their  inside.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Welsh  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  continent  had  been 
more  positively  asserted.  General  Bowles,  the  Cherokee,  when  in 
England,  had  been  questioned  concerning  these  descendants  of 
Mudocj  he  declared  that  such  a  people  were  to  be  found,  and 
when  the  map  was  laid  before  him  and  he  was  requested  to  indicate 
where,  he  laid  his  linger  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Missoon. 
Pike's  Travels  had  lessened  ihc  probability  of  finding  such  a  tnlw,    — ^ 

but  not  entirely  destroyed  it ;   and  certain  it  was  that  If  anydjs-  ■ 

coveries  either  in  natural  history,  or  in  the  history  of  man,  wetv  ^ 
yet  to  be  made  in  America,  it  must  be  in  this  direction.  *  TUe  ^^= 
best  authenticated  accounts,'  says  Patrick  Gass,  '  uifbrmed  us  Utat  ^^ 

we  weie  to  pass  through  a  country  possessed  by  numerous  power 

ful  and  warlike  nations  of  savages,    of  gigantic  stature,   f"r"', 
treacherous  and  cruel,  and  particularly  hostile  to  wlute  men;   a»d    ^* 
fame  had  united  with  tradition  in  opposing  mountains  to  our  coarse, 
which  htmisui  enterprize  and  exertion  would  attempt  in  vain  X6  past, 
A  hundred  and  thirty-lhree  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mii- 
souti,  the  Osage  river  l^lla  into  it :  the  tribe  of  the  name  name 
a  strange  history  of  themselves,  and  afford  a  ciu-ious  instance' ot 
superstition  yielding  to  interest.      The  founder  of  their 
they  say,  was  a  snail,  who  being  carried  avtay  by  a  flood;  <■• 
exposed  on  the  shore,  was  ripened  by  the  hcut  of  the 
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Jighnimtbitheir descendants  never  to  kiU  abeavftr^  Atmiiiiupfioper 

fBi|iect.  torthfiur<.|Haternai  rebtioiia :   but  siube  ibe  fiiP'tradGi^bai^ 

tiu^ht  llkem  ^e  Takte  of  beaver  sldas, '  tbe  tie  ol'  coBsar^guinity .lift» 

leeo-iforgotteDy  and  the  poor  animals  bave  ^nearly  lost:all/the^fU 

yVlagOif  of  kindred.    The  name  of  a  chisf  smbngthe HChagdb  IumI 

Iba^Mksouris  is  Lica:   had  this  word  in  this  fligmfioalioa^  iMidii 

fiMtnAiadiong  die  Natchez,  it  would  have  been  difficuk  aiot  to^iufiir 

'ftMbtionabip  between  the  suna  of  the  Mississippi,,  aqd^jhei -solar 

tMlficea  of  Peru,  however  iihpossil:^  te.  explain  or  acqoimtt'for  it. 

dBh»>MiaBouris,.  formeriy  a  great  and  power&il^naiion^  aib  mynftte^ 

jriac^d  to  about  thirty  families*  ^.-.j"..-'-  i./Uiiv^t 

adiAboitt vmidsnnimef  the  party  sufiored  very  inuoh^rfrom  heht^^tM 

thrirjiioineler  rising  as  hi^  as  ninety<<3i3^'but.4be3i3£o€iuKliJg»a^& 

mbA  f«Q>benriea  to  refcesh  them :  boilsf  broke  oiit^  iindetttheir  intttfj^ 

«Mi -dieir  legs,  and  ondie  parts  most  exposed  teactida>9  Ajpouklitt 

?5qE  claiKfaark  or  of  Indian  meal  removed  .dieitt;;  dieyiaicnbedi  Ulfk 

«iliaonler 'to  (he  muddiness  of  die  liver  water. :-4*^et.foetaiUiltf>iite 

5]KHter  was  muddy^  and  that  they  were. plagued  witfarboUs^sbeil^ 

dMifficaent  to  ^m  for  cause  and  e£fect^    ^[Ibe  wiiter^sayalfaai}<)lin 

'jOkiii  not  offset  the  general  health  of  the  pattg^  'whick'Mias'^liite^iis 

jjppody  if  not  better,  than,  dtat  of  theaame  niiBsbefi-ofiiien^iirtany 

^^Mbor  situation  ;—^oogh  he  ha&  said  in^esajsiefmn^iBph^  that  ithey 

fVMe/QCcasioD^ly  troubled  ^idtii-dysenteryirt-^Earlj^^ilf  Ax^asttthc^ 

ffaiikaa  interview  ^vitb  a  parfy  of  Ottoes,  to  whom  the  «fa|inge<in 

itbagotenittcnt  wa^tituiouneed,  and  a. present  made  of. painty  bnuU 

iwmufSf  powdery^  and  wfaist^^  with  some  medals  6f  honour  foe  tiMr 

sdncfi^t  who.  w«rfljthe.B%  Horse,  the  White  Horse,  thp  litde  Thief, 

.JMMlaarfousdt  \AolKui:t&  better  name  of  Hospitality.    Tliey^weve 

^•f  iwac  with  ^[iiiOdafaliSy,  aid  asked  the  travelers  to  mediate  betwedn 

-^ibemiir  ITherMabasy -fous  years  before  this  time,  had  lost  four  hua 

siim  p&tfaefeiiiBit^ahd.ifaeir  chief  the  Blackbird^  by  ^  «maU-*pos. 

elH^AbyssoiiapiiiJieflfe  this  dteaidfttl  disease  is  suppoeed  to  have  ori- 

lfliM(had^a«h^nAiiy^pfia^>a  Jttjne^ed  with  it>  the  iieigfabdnrs  surrotmid 

-ih^ltpuafi^iaadidflt^^lepi^Naiid  oonsume  it, with  its  miserable  inha- 

, Jlflaikts^L  tiSibe  Aiiim€^n>Iii(i»ii&  regain  the  contagion' with  almost 

lis  lyittfiia  bliriwroi  Jibe'MAbas  had:  been^  a  powerful  and  warlike 

^ldb^otiUcii03vg;ii]dneOillxf()ri«a^  a  malady 

\wli^jtbcigvcii<il|iriiaidibhii)esifit  nor  prevent^  ^diey  became  frantio ; 

'fmj  adi  fioerbu^iGjiisiliBgej  .and  jcaany  lof .  tbein  killed  their  wives 

9ai^g9UUcanji0(>s^aKe  ^Uem^tbe  s^ffi^in^  of  diseaae, .  and  that,  tbey 

ItfUgjh^^lli  gft'itogikherijtg^Ttbef  land  of  1^^        The  decea«kidL  mfaief 

^Oicattburied  ujD(9ii?tbo>silinmxl;  of  a  hill,,  about  three  buudWc^t 

llrihivei  t^Mis0onfiica^.m6uiKl  was.r^ed  ove  faia-  hody^  a^daavpole 

«fitti  iiith^iSf^nkev.^  Yh^tqpqpaindenof  ^^^  t^be:  (offered  .provisions 

,  nao: .  to 
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to:him  from  time  to  time^  and  to  gratify  them  the  Americans  left  a 
flag  upon  the  grave. 

.  One  of  the  party  having  died  soon  after  they  past  this  place,  they 
named  Floyds  river  after  him,  and  elected  Patrick  Gass,  tlie  homely 
journalist  of  the  expedition,  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant,  vacated  by  hia 
decease*    The^  great  Sioux  river  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  near 
Floyds,  and  like  it  from  the  north,  is  remarkable  for  having  one  of 
its  creeks  considered  as  sacred  ground  :  the  cliffs  there  are  of  that  red 
stone  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  calumets,  and  all  being  equally 
interested  in  procuring  a  supply  of  this  material,  the  quarries  are 
considered  as  a  sanctuary  where  hostile  tribes  meet  in  peace.     The 
meh  were  now  seized  with  disorders  of  the  stomach,  which,  upoii 
inquiry,  were  thought  to  proceed  from  a  scum  covering  the  surface 
of  the.  water  along  the  southern  shore ;  they  took  care  to  disperse 
this  before  they  dipt  for  drink,  and  then  the  complaint  ceased.. 
Thye  cause  was  soon  ascertained ;    there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
cobalt  in  one  of  the  cliffs  on  this  side,  and  Captain  Lewis  m 
making  some  experiment  upon  it,  was  much  injured  by  its  fumes 
aad  taste.     Near  this  place  is  a  singular  mound  which  none  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  dare  approach ;   they  call  it  the  mountaia  of 
Little  People  or  Little  Spirits,  believing  that  it  is  the    abode 
of  dwarf  devils^  in  the  human  form,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  higd|^ 
with  enormous  heads,  armed  with  sharp  arrows,  and  always  on  ue 
watch  to  kill  those  who  come  nigh  their  residence.     Captaiqs 
Liewis  and  Clarke,  with  a  party  of  their  men,  made  a  four  hours' 
march  to  visit  this  place  of  terror,  though  the  heat  was  so  oppresr 
sive  that  their  very  dog  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue,      fk^y 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  and  at  the  distance  of  eisi^t 
or  nine  miles  from  any  other  hill,  a  large  mound,  the  base  pf  whu;h 
18  a  regular  parallelogram,  the  longest  side  being  about  three  hupr 
dred  yards,  the  shorter  sixty  or  seventy  :  from  the  longest  side  li 
rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  north  and  south  to  the  height  6F 
about  seventy  feet,  having  on  the  top  a  level  twelve  feet  broad  and 
ninety  in  length.     The  north  and  south  extremities^  are  connected 
by  two  oval  borders  which  serve  as  new  bases,  and  divide  the  \vhq& 
side  into  three  steep  but  regular  gradations  from  the  plain.     N^t^ 
withstanding  the  extreme  symmetry  of  this  hill,  which  made  i,t  at 
first  sight  appear  artificial,  they  concluded,  from  the  disposition  of 
the  strata,  tjbat  it  might  be  natural.  Another  cause,  besides' the  sitfi 
gularity  of  its  appearance  and  situation,  has  contributed  to  its  eyi^ 
report.     The  Indians  always  attribute  an  unusual  assemlpilag^iof 
birds  to  some  supernatural  cause ;  the  wind  blowing  over  the^i 
^in,-  drives  the  insects  against  the  hill,  and  the  birds  flock  ji 
in  pursuit  of  them.  ,{  t'.vj 

They  were  next  invited  to  a  camp  of  the  YanUonS|  a  tr|^,pr|^ 
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,Sioux  nation.  The  chiefs  described  the  wants  of  their  people; 
entreated  the  Americans  to  send  them  traders;  beggied  for  powder 
and  ball^  and  for  some  of  their  great  iathier's  milk^-^a  curious  ap- 
pellation for  spirits, — the  bane  of  the  Indii^n  tribes !  These  Yank- 
tdns  have  borrowed  from  the  Kite  Indians  a  military  order  or  fra- 
litiity,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  universal  system  of 
'diaix  warfare  is  remembered.  Th^  members  are  bound  to  each 
er  by  friendship,  and  by  a  vow  never  to  retreat  or  turn  aside  from 
ittV  danger,  and  never  to  give  way  to  their  enemies;  this  oath  they 
biiserVe  with  suicidal  punctilio.  Crossing  the  Missouri  on  the 
i^e,  they  came  to  a  hole  directly  before  them,  which  might 
taah  have  been  avoided  by  going  round;  the  foremost  of  this 
1»ana  deliberately  walked  in  and  was  lost,  and  the  others  would 
bave  followed  his  example  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by 
forcle.  They  sit  and  encamp  and  dance  together,  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  natives^  and  though  they  are  generally  young  men 
flrom  30  to  35,  they  sit  above  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  are  more 
respected.  The  order  consisted  of  22  persons^  but  18  had  lately 
ikllen  in  battle  and  the  surviving  four  were  dragged  from  the  field 
Ucy  their  countrymen. 

Soon  after  leaving  these  Indians  they  came  to  one  of  those 
ffttident  fortifications,  of  which  so  many  have  been  discovered  in  the 
iiestem  states  of  America.  The  French  interpreters  assured 
Aicto  that  there  were  very  many  such,  on  the  rivers  jPlatte,  Kanzas^ 
Jacques,  8cc.  A  full  Account  of  those  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has 
hien  giv^n  by  Mr.  Mason  Harris:    from  the  trees  which  had 

gtJWn  and  decayed  there,  it  is  estimated  that  they  cannot  be  less 
an  a  thousand  years  old; — they  are  probably  Toltecan  remains, 
Wbicti  now  serve  equally  to  provoke  and  ba£9e  curiosity.  The 
next  adventure  was  with  a  party  of  Teton  Indians,  a  branch  of 
ihe'Sioux  nation.  A  medal,  a  flag  of  the  United  States,  a  laced 
jtniform  coat,  and  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  were  presented  to  the 
(ihief  Untongasabao, — the  Black  Buffalo,  who  with  Tartongaoawka, 
~l]ie  Buflfalo  Medicine,  Wawzingo, — of  the  untranslated  name, 
Matocoquepa, — the  Second  Bear,  and  a  few  other  personages  of 
^Ually  significant  appellation  came  on  board.  The  explorers  (to 
Ubrfoy'a^tle  of  American  extraction)  amused  them  with  an  air- 
kud,  atiil^i&cceeded  but  too  well  in  pleasing  them  with  whisky; 
&t  tV^'^radeavoured  to  seize  one  of  die  perioques,  and  were  only 
)lbad€^TOV4tire  by  a  show  of  determined  opposition  and  by  seeing 
srs^lSi^'^binted  towards  them.  Captains  I^wis  and  Clarke,  who, 
'if  Iffl  iBicbverers  have  been  the  most  uniformly  unfortunate  in  giving 
Wrotf^'tb  places,  called  a  willow-isle,  off  which  they  anchored. 
Bad-humoured  island,  in  memory  of  thb  affray,  and  because  diey 
ntl'inidb  tf  Good-humoured  island  the  precedbg  day.  On  the 
iMi/k'^t  morrow 
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WfortfewA^'Tetons,  having  been  taught  a  wholesome  Tessoh  oft 
re^>^t;  "iriOiled  thein  to  a  dance,  and  the  two  captains  were  cairried*. 
tO'lhe  couticil-house  of  the  tribe,  and  placed  on  a  dres.sed  buffalo 
skit)  bv  the  side  of  the  Blacl:  Buffalo  himself.  The  council -ho  iise 
fentied  thrwt-fourthx'of  a  circle,  covered  at  the  lop  and  sides  with' 
jkiris  'Well  dressed  and  sewed  together.  About  70  men  formed  a' 
rirrle  roiind  (he  chief,  a  Spanish  flag  and  the  Amcricun  one  whicH* 
be'had  just  received  were  placed  before  him;  and  the  pipe  of, 
p«a<!e'Wa9  laid  upon  two  forVed  sticks,  about  eight  inches  froni 
thrt  grottfid,  witli  swansdoMTi  scattered  under  it.  A  dog,  according 
to  the'  geheral  custom  of  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  chief  d^nly  of 
the  feast ;  the  best  parts  were  held  up  to  the  flag  as  a  sacriSce,! 
the  'catctmet  was  then  smoked ;  and  after  the  feast,  which  was  not 
OV^H  tit'l  it  became  dark,  the  house  wa^  cleared  and  a  large  firfti 
kindled  ih  (he  center  to  give  light  and  warmth  to  the  assembly.'' 
The'  daoce  then  begwit,  to  the  music  of  three  instruments,  ai  ■ 
buffalo  skin  across  a  hoop,  a  long  stick  to  which  the  hoofs  of 
dee*'  tind  gorfts  were  himg,  and  a  small  skiri-btig  with  pcbblea  in 
it ;  tive  or  six  young  men  sung  an  extempore  song  to  the  noise  of 
these  instruments,  and  the  dance  was  worthy  of  the  vocal  and, 
iuBtrumental  accompaniment.  It  was  first  performed  by  women 
highly  decorated,  some  carrying  poles  adorned  with  scalps,  othersi 
holding  guns,  spears,  and  other  trophies  taken  by  their  kinsmen  in' 
war;  they  arranged  themselves  in  two  columns,  advanced  toward^' 
each  other  with  a  shiifHing  step  till  they  met,  when  the  rattles  wer^ 
shaken,  and  they  all  shouted  and  shuifled  back  again.  The  male 
dance  differed  only  in  that  the  men  made  this  movement  by  jump- 
ing lip  and  down  instead  of  shuffling.  Between  the  dances  one'| 
of  die  company  came  forward  and  told  obscene  stories.  They 
were  an  ugly  and  ill  made  race, — filthy  in  their  persons  and  inor^ 
fitihy  in  dieir  food,  carrying  water  for  their  drink  in  the  paunches^ 
of' the  animals  they  kill,  just  as  they  are  emptied,  without  beiiijg, 
denned; — they  were  cheerful,  cunning  and  depraved.  Tlie  meri 
wore  a  mantle  of  buffalo  skin  dressed  white  and  painted  with 
uncouth  figures,  every  man,  perhaps,  wearing  his  own  history' 
in  these  hieroglyphics.  A  more  estraordiiiary  ornament  of  the 
young  men  on  gala  days,  is  the  skin  of  a  polecat  fixed  to  the  heel 
of  a  moccasin  to  be  dragged  after  it :  they  make  tobacco  pouches^ 
also  of  polecat  skin,  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  prflsumed,  of 
perfuming  the  contents  to  their  taste.  The  (ace  imd  body  ar* 
generally  painted  with  a  mistnre  of  grease  and  coal.  1'her^  is  a 
very  remarkable  institution  among  this  people,  to  which  We  re- 
collecl  nothing  similar  in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  savage 
tiifees.  The  chief  appoints  two  or  three  men  to  guard  tlife  eiinp' 
)>y  night  and  maintain  order  in  it  during  the  day ;  their  ofHce  Juti 
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?»***^"  W  fVw  days,  wben  others  are  appointed  to  succeed  them ;  while 

^  r'^^Jts,  the;  must  implicitlj  obey  die  chief,  and  tu  their  turn  he  at 

'"^t^licritly  obeyed  by  all  other  persons.     la  the  scuffie  with  th« 

^''t*lo»-«ri'  boat,  one  of  these  men  by  the  chief's  orders  put^ 

**"**>    K~ouDd  the  mast  to  detain  it :  and  nothing  but  the  chief's  coq^ 

"'^n^    cauld  have  inducedhim  to  loose  his  hold;  he  must  hevedied 

*Y|~£^^*"    than  have  failed  in  obedience.    Two  Squaws  quairelled 

*^**      ^ivere  becoming  outrageous,  when  one  of  these  peace-fKe^ 

Sp?|^''^«-«  came  ap  and  without  any  ceremony  whipt  them  both. 

-eo^^J*~    distinguiahiiig  mark  consists  in  two  or  three  raven  skius  fix«d 

^,    *"*^  nrdte  behind  the  back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tails  stick 

^         noriEQiitally  from  the  body.    They  have  also  a  split  raven  skin 

*j^   *tfc^  bead,  ao  fastened  as  to  let  the  beak  projact  from  the  foraii 

^■L  .^•-      This  latter  badge  somewhat  resembles  the  head-dreas  of 

■^^     V^U^ioiui  conjurer  as  described  by  Hariot,  and  represented  b; 

^J^    Bry|— a  blackbird  worn  upon  the  ear,  as  a  symbol  of  magical 

^~  ~       When  the  tribe  remove,  their  tents  are  carried  by  dogs  whirrit 

-  ^y  train  to  bear  great  burdens. 

.ov  -^^ut  a  fortnight  afterwards  (Oct.  8.)  they  halted  and  pitched 
,^*^ircamp  near  some  villages  of  the  Ricaras,  among  wfaom:8^ 
^^pl  Frenchmen  were  living  as  interpreters  or  traders.  Som^ 
^^U,3>vs  came  to  visit  them  in  '  canoes'  made  of  a  single  buG^o 
^jf^ln  stretched  over  a  frame  of  basket  work  :  canoe  should  rather 
^Qiply  a  long  and  narrow  boat ;  these,  by  their  shape  and  size,  as  well 
as  le:iture,  might  more  properly  be  called  coracles.  This  tribe  ex* 
bibited  a  rare  example  of  good  sense;  when  whisky  was  offered 
tbem  they  expressed  iheir  surprize  that  their  father  should  preaeqt 
to  tbem  aliquor  which  would  make  them  fools;  and  on  anotfaor 
opcasion^  observed  that  no  man  could  be  their  friend  who  tried  td 
lead-lhem  into  such  follies.  The  excesses  of  the  traders  bad  di»- 
ghsted  them,  Langsdorff  notices  a  like  forbearance  in  the  Kalua- 
chians  o^  Norfolk  Sound,  who,  though  ihey  like  brandy,  abstaiD 
from  it  because  of  its  efl'ects,  and  lest,  if  they  took  it,  they  should 
fill  into  the  power  of  the  Russians.  Such  instances  are  very  rare, 
and  m  North  America  spirits  have  done  more  to  dimiuisb  the  red 
race  than  the  wars  \\hich  Europeans  have  waged  against  ihem,  or 
small-pos  wl^idi  thiij  have  introduced,  Thelticaras  were  a.6ne 
tribe  in  st^tuf;e  and  person,  and  with  many  good  qualities,  and  iit 
a  stale  i^i^h  might  easily  be  improved  into  civilization  if  one  of 
the  VFls^cnwker  missionaries  were  among  them.  Tbeir  houses 
are  cirCHWrior  octagonal,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter ;  Uie 
frame Js  ^Ued  up  with  willow  branches  andgraas,  and  covered  with 
clay,  so  jBS.to  form  a  warn)  and  compact  dwelling.  They  culti* 
va^.U^-grouad,  and  add  to  their  own  stores  by  robbing  the  tieflts 
01  ju^  j^irie  mice  who  lay  up  hoards  of  a  large  rich  bean.    The 
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women  were  dissolute;  the  custom  was  for  the  men  to  be  liberal 
in  offering  their  wives  and  sisters,  hut  if  the  ladies  offered  thenv* 
selves  wi^ut  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  lords  and  masters^  it  wai 
considered  a  di^race  and  an  offence, — which,  however,  they  wiere 
very  ready  to  commit.  Captain  Clarke  had  a  remarkably  stout 
negro  servant:  they  had  never  seen  a  negro  before,  and  the  felkyw^' 
to  astonish  them  the  more,  told  them  he  had  been  a  wild  animal^ 
cau^t  and  tamed  by  his  masters,  and  he  shewed  off  feats  of  hia 
extraordinary  strength;  they  admired  his  colour,  and  considering 
him  as  a  Merino  man,  were  exceedingly  desirous  that  he  ^hoiM' 
improve  the  breed  of  Ricaras.  ^y 

Corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  one  of  the  soldiers  iMr 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  in  the  presence  of  a  Ricara  chief,  wm' 
was  so  much  affected  that  he  wept  aloud ;  and  when  the  offence  WM 
explained  to  him  and  the  necessity  of  the  example,  he  replied,  that 
examples  were  necessary,  and  he  himself  had  given  them  by  inflict^ 
ing.  the  punishment  of  death, — but  they  never  flogged  even  a  cfaiid» 
This  tribe  have  some  curious  superstitions.     A  large  oak-tree  atandt 
alone  in  a  prairie  *  uninjured  by  a  fire,  which  had  consumed  e?eiy- 
thing  round  it;  this  remarkable  escape  was  imputed  to  some  es« 
tra<^inai7  power  in  the  tree :  it  is  a  custom  therefore  with  th4 
Ricaras  to  fasten  a  string  to  it,  and  pass  the  other  end  of  tbtt' 
string  through  a  hole  in  the  skin  of  their  own  necks;  after  tt*[ 
maiuing  thus  attached  to  the  tree  for  some  time,  they  think  they  fa«u 
come  braver-'Considering,  perhaps,  that  the  string  acts  as  a  conduo- 
tor,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  tree,  or  its  quality  of  iuvukierabili^ 
may  thus  pass  into  them.    They  read  their  o.wn  fortunes,  pnblicor 
private,  in  some  sort  of  hieroglyphics  painted  upon  a  rock,  alid 
they  worship  three  stones,  two  of  which  have  some  resembtaiMstl^ 
to  human  figures,  and  the  third  is  like  a  dog.     Concerning  dMtif 
they  have  a  tradition,  which  Captain  Clarke  says,  might  adorn 'tlMf' 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.    A  youth  loved  a  maid,  whose  p»peAb 
would  not  consent  to  their  marriage,  he  wandered  away  to  lament^ 
his  misfortune,  his  dog  went  with  him,  and  his  mistves^  follD#«liy- 
they  continued  to  wander,  having  nothing  but  grapes  to  subaist^citti* 
till  some  unknown  power  converted  them  into  stone ^- the  trlttiH^ 
formation  beginning  at  the  feet,  and  gradually  ascendiiig't^'^^lkir' 
nobkr  parts,  uothing-  remains  unchanged  except  a  bunciv  etgi^^Ap 
which  the  female  holds  in  her  hands  till  tliis  day.  -  TlidililEplOMi|i« 
found  abundance  of  grapes  near  the  spot,  and  uaiiieJUo(W<>f^teii(- 
pbcea  which  they  passed  Stone  Idol  creek  m  meaiifirje^i^^f; 
-^^^ — ^ : r^ — -.r- — ^. — . — :. , :uonoJa(in  %i 

^*  If  this  word  be  merely  a  French  tyDoiume  for  saTannah,  which  bfs^tkJM 
turalized,  the  Americans  display  little  taste  in  prefening  it.     But  perham^ 
signateopen  land  in  a  woody  country,  whatever  be  the  inequalities' V>f%i3'  ^.wwm.* 
y^fittnii  ^^rvina\i(\lx»i9^y  atlttlvt  laqd^^iaD  praperly  apply  m^  tct^leN^fc  ^i:}'/?  if 
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;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  they  went  to  the  spot,  norwheff 
the  stones  are  sculptured,  or  present  merely  a  rude  and  acci-* 
^I^Qtal  resemblance  sufficient  for  the  shapings  of  imagination. 

It  was. the  middle  of  October  when  ,the  party  visited  these  !&• 
«)ians;  the  weather  then  gave  indications  of  the  approaching  season, 
•Whi  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  encamped  for  the'  winter,  haviqg 
«^dyfiQced  1600  miles  up  tlie  river.  They  had  not  yet  reached  an 
unexplored  country ;  Evans  had  been  thus  far  several  years  before 
tlieni'  in  search  of  his  countrymen  the  descendants  of  Madoc's  co« 
I^mr,  and  they  met  with  several  Frenchmen,  and  likewise  some 
traders  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  place 
cboseii  for  their  encampment  was  near  some  Indian  villages  of  the 
IBAandanSy  Ahnahaways,  and  Minnetarees;  with  the  former  of  these 
tnbes  the  Ricaras  were  at  war,  and  peace  was  now  made  between 
tb^in.  The  chiefs  of  these  villages,  according  to  the  Americai» 
systems  were  now  recognized  in  dieir  respective  ranks  in  the  name 
of  tt»e  government  of  the  United  States ;  flags  were  given  theiq,^ 
medijs  of  the  President,  and  others  bearing  the  more  useful  repre-^ 
sentations  of  domestic  animals,  of  a  farmer  sowing  grain,  and  of  a 
^'eaver's  loom.  Other  presents  were  added,  of  which,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Indians,  none  was  prized  so  highly  as  an  iron  com  mill^ 
The  Propria  qua  maribus  of  these  chiefs  are  of  formidable  ap- 
pearance in  their  own  language,  and  of  curious  import.  There 
w^ce  '  the  White  Buffalo's  robe  unfolded,'  (not  to  alarm  the  reader 
Avitb  the  sesquipedalian  originals,) '  the  Old  Woman  at  a  distance/ 

*  f)»e  Xattle  Wolf's  Medicine  and  the  Two  Tailed  Calumet  Bird/ 

*  tbe.JSig  Man.  and  the  Wolf  Man/  <  the  Little  Raven  and  the 
lattle  Fqx//  the  Big  White  and  the  Big  Thief.'  They  expressed 
tll^ir.  satisfaction  at  havii^  made  peace  with  their  enemies  by  the 
striking  phrase,  that  their  women  might  now  put  ofl^  their  mocca- 
sii||:;ati  night. 

jDmsl  three  tribes  lived  in  harmony  with  each  other;  their  lao* 
gm^g^  were .  different,  but  were  gradually  intermingling*  The 
MQj»fian».  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  naturally  sickness 
andihealing  impress  untutored  man  with  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
up^Orunaeea  JPowers,  aiid  thus  give  rise  to  superstition.  They 
b^^evie.that.one  Great  Spirit  presides  over  them  whom  they  call  die 
Qsijl^t  Medicine;  every  individual  has  his  particular  Medicine,  which 
ia_  i/iQinelimes  an  imagiuary  being,  more  frequently  an  animal,  (as 
tli^Ron^n.  Catholic  has  his  patron  saint,)  to  intercede  for  him  with 
t^  Qreat  ,M;jedlcine ;  and  medicine  is  the  appellative  for  whatever 
'  is-mj^stenotts  or  wonderful.  The  blacksmith's  bellows  was  a  very 
gMat'  ttiedicine.  The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  have  each  a 
l&^cjlii;!^, stone  which  is  their  great  oracle.  They  send  to  consult 
it  every  apuug.  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  year,  and  it  is  con- 
.  :  ..>  suited 
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suited  also  at  other  times  on  extraordiaai^  occasions.  It  i»  a  thick 
porouj  stone,  tweiily  feet  in  circu inference,  with  a  smooth  Borfiice. 
rbe  deputies  who  visit  it  prebent  it  with  the  pipe,  alternately  taking 
a  whtft'  themselves  and  ofl'ering  the  pipe  to  the  stone ;  they  then  re- 
lire  to  an  adjoining  wood  for  llie  night,  and  in  the  niorning  white 
marks  are  found  on  the  stone,  which  CaptBiD  Clarke  well  observes 
they  who  made  them  are  at  no  loss  to  decypher.  When  any  one 
u  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  his  protecting  spirit  he  give*  on  en- 
tertainment whieh  is  called  a  Medicine  dance ;  he  makes  a  feast, 
at  which  the  unmarried  women  dance  naked  in  open  daylight,  and 
prostitute  themselves  publicly  in  the  intervals  of  the  diince!  The 
writer  cannot  "be  charged  with  olfending  decency  in  describing  this 
abomination, — he  has  related  another  not  less  abominable,  in  Latin,, 
from  respect  to  decorum ;  but  in  both  instances  it  is  evident  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  not  men  who  felt  any  pain  at  beholdii^ 
the  degradation  of  human  nature.  Thanks,  however,  to  thtisc 
travellers,  and  to  such  as  these,  we  shall  no  longer  be  pestered  with 
rhapsodies  in  praise  of  savage  life ;  it  is  now  known,  what  never 
ou^t  to  have  been  doubted,  that  in  that  state  the  gicater  part  of 
our  virtues  are  never  developed,  and  all  the  vices  of  brute  man  are 
called  into  full  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  bestial  indecency  of  their  manners  the  men 
exercise  a  tremendous  authority  over  the  wives  who  venture  to  dis- 
pose  of  themselves.  A  woman  alter  a  quarrel  with  her  husband 
took  refuge  in  another  house ;  for  this  offence  her  life,  it  seems, 
might  legally  have  been  taken,  and  the  man  accordingly  beat  her 
dreadfully  and  stabbed  her  in  three  places.  She  escaped  to  the  ' 
American  encampment,  and  thither  he  followed  her  to  complete 
hb  revenge,  but  was  persuaded  to  take  her  home.  He  said  he  hacf 
lent  her  to  one  of  the  serjeants  for  a  night,  and  would  give  het 
to  him  if  he  would  have  her;  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  tliCT 
went  their  way  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  much  apparent  love.  A 
wife  of  Le  Borgne,  as  the  one-eyed  chief  of  tlte  Minnetarees  vtai 
called,  eloped  from  him  with  a  man  who  had  been  her  lover  before 
her  inarriugt^ :  the  man  deserted  her,  and,  that  she  might  not  perish, 
for  want  of  subijiatence,  she  was  fain  to  return  to  her  father's  QoiiM, 
As  soon  as  Le  Borgne  heard  this  he  quietly  walked  there;  ehewM 
sitting  near  the  lire,  and,  without  noticing  her,  he  began  to  smoka 
with  the  father.  The  old  men  of  the  village  now  joined  them,  fOT. 
they  had  followed  I^  Borgne,  knowing  his  temper,  in  llie  hope  of, 
appeasing  him.  He  continued  calmly  to  smoke  as  long  as  1». 
thought  proper,  then,  rising  to  depart,  he  took  the  woman  by  her 
hair,  led  her  to  the  door,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tomahawk 
putber  to  death  before  her  father's  eves!  Yet  this  same  manbehivcd 
very  dilfcreutly  gome  litiie  afterwards  on  a  like  occasion.     Anodw^, 
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otliis  wives  elupei!;  tlic  toulh  wJlli  whopii  a^e  flefl  jv^s'n^'j:  atile,i^ 
sunjiort  lier,  and  tliey  botli  jetuiiicil  to  (hu  village^  wn^re  the  womiiq' 
riftsenled  Tiersclf  Tjiirore  hci'  liiisljpnil  an^  entre^t^'foi^VBness., 
t-e  Borgne  sent  for  the  vuulli,  whli  came  expecting'  to  be  put  'to,, 
dealJi.  Tlie  chief  mildly  asked  lliem  if  they  still  loyed  each  oth^^ 
aiid  wTien  tliey;  ri'pliod  (hal;  nolhiiii;  but  want  coujd  Iiiive  induceQ, 
tfiem  to  sepurale,  lie  gaie  up  liis  « ife  to  llie  parainour  aiid  presented', 
liyii,  witfi  three  horses. 

:,'The  Afaiidaiis  Iinve  an  odd  trydilioh  of'tbeir  origin.  Thej  1>e- 
ITcye  tliat  iheir  wlioie  nation  in  the  beginning  resided  in  a  large  vil,- 
la^e  under  groLiiirl  near  a  subierraneous  lake.  A  vine  extended  its' 
r^iits  do\\n  to  iIjis  village,  atid  gave  them  a  glimpse  of  our  upper, 
fight.  Some  adventurers  climbed  up  by  these  roots  and  broiigtit 
back  so  good  a  report  of  buffaloes  liud  fruit,  and  so  tempting  oi. 
sample  oTjjriipes,  that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  emigrate  to  thg 
better  region;  nien,  women,  and  children,  accordingly  b^n  tp 
ascend,  but  when  »bout  half  of  thtim  had  reached  the  surface,  the 
vine  broke  und^r  the  weight  of  a  corpulent  woman,  and  the  asceiiif 
was  closed  upon  her  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The^  espect  t<), 
refui-n  after  death  to  this  their  original  sent;  but  there  wdl  be  a  lake 
to  cross  before  (hey  I'each  the  village  of  ihcjr  fathers,  and  the  wicked, 
b'^cause'of  the  burden  of  their  sins,  will  be  unable  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage. One  of  their  elders  during  (he  winter,  just  as  he  was  dying, 
desir'cti  to  be  drcst  hi  his  best  robe  when  be  was  dead,  carried  to  a 
hill,  aiid  there  seated  on  a  stone  with  his  face  toward  their  former 
of  abode,  thiU  he  might  go  straight  to  his  brother  who  had 
ebfefore  him  to  the  aiKient  village  underground.  This  man  had 
aie  a  very  hardy  race  and  support  cold 
iiieiicans  had  thought  impossible,  though 
riibly  case-haidened, — a  party,  with  Cap- 
cnc;imping  out,  and  having,  Patrick  Gsas 
liili  the  assistance  of  the  hides  of  the  buf- 
a  time  when  proof  spirits  were  frozen  ip 
irses  are  as  h;irdy  as  themselves ;  by  day 
( h  Coi-  graes ;  at  night  they  are  collected, 
^inall  boughs  of  the  cotton  wood,  which, 
I  brittle,  form  a  nutritious  food ;  and  this 
casii.  This  tree  resembles  the  llombardy 
:eed  eighteen  inches  diameter  in  its  growth. 
:  tnlies,  who  have  horses,  should  use  their 
t^^au^ht  and  tlidr  w.imen  for  burden.  _ 
le'Wdluns'have  a  game,  "Inch  the  Americans  supposed  tg 
l|pWitatioii  of  billiards,  probably  indented  by  the  FrencTl 
lad','  h  was  played  with  stone  draftsmen  on  a  wooden  floor 
Ws  in^'N/i^lrtJ ;  Tlie  stitiks'are  about  fbur  feet  long  with  two 
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short  pieces  at  one  end  iu  the  form  of  a  man,  so  fi.\e(i  (bat  tW 
whole  will  alide  along  tlie  smuotli  floor.  The  p)»jers  ruo  along  i\i» 
floor  and,  when  about  half  way,  slide  the  slieks  iifter  the  draftsoieu- 
This  game  must  be  greatly  usteemed,  or  so  much  lubour  vtutild  noi 
be  bestoTved  id  smoothing  Kud  joining  ihe  floor  lor  it.  Some  of  ifae 
Maiiditns  and  Ricaras  make  beuds  by  a  process  which  ibey  si^  aaiil 
to  have  learnt  from  soiae  prisoners  of  the  Snake  tndtau  luiljuiiv 
The  method  is  described  by  Captaiu  Clarke ;  but  it  has  mauit'estlj; 
beeu  acquired  originally  from  some  European  artist,  and  indeed 
requires  European  materials,  pounded  glass  of  differeut  cidour* 
being  atuong  ihe  ingredients.  i 

The  weather  while  ihey  continued  at  their  wintering  plate  waa 
ipteiuely  cold.  On  December  Uth,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
atoodat  8l"belowO°,  the  ice  in  the  atmosphere,  says  the  journalist, 
being  so  thick  as  to  render  tlie  weather  hazy,  and  give  the  appeal', 
iince  of  two  suns  leflectiitg  each  other.  Again, '  the  air  was  nUed 
with  icy  particles  resembling  a  fog.'  These  are  the  spiculae  o(  kq 
which  some  traveller  (Professor  Richardson,  if  we  recollect  rightly^ 
^escribes,  as  having  noticed  in  Russia, — literally  the  arrows  uC 
frost.  In  another  place  the  journatist  says,  '  a  frost  full  duriuK 
the  night  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  eoutinued  to  ftH 
till  the  sun  had  gained  some  height :'  J'rosl  seems  to  be  used  here  at 
synonimous  with  rime.  Few  were  unured  in  their  limbs  by  iJm 
severe  cold  to  which  they  exposed  tliemselvos,  but  most  of  tli* 

{larty  suffered  in  their  eyes.  The  remedy,  which  perhaps  thej 
carat  from  the  savages,  was '  to  sweat  the  part  atfected  by  holding 
the  face  over  a  hot  stone  and  receiving  the  fumes  from  sdow  thrown 
on  it.'  Sleller's  remedy  for  a  like  afl'ection  was  the  while  of  an  egg 
with  camphire  and  sugar  rubbed  upon  a  pewter  plate  till  it  fnanuuis 
then  tied  in  a  handkerchief  and  bound  upon  the  forehead,  Sefer^ 
traders  were  here  from  the  British  fort  and  factory  on  the  Assise- 
boin  river  about  150  miles  distant.  The  Mandans  and  Hicam] 
received  all  their  supplies  of  European  articles  from  lltat  faelotij 
through  tlie  Assineboin  and  Knistenaux  Indians,  and,  being  tliui 
dependent  upon  those  tiibesj  were  fain  to  brook  insultSi  wluch 
they  expressed  a  desire  of  revenging  if  the  Americans  would  fiirwuli 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  A  great  jealousy  is  eapreoied 
of  the  British  traders,  '  Seven  of  the  Norlh-West  Compai^'i 
traders  arrived,  aud  one  of  their  iulerpieters  haviog  undertaltKn  lo 
circulate  among  the  Indians  unfavourable  reports,  it  became  JBfr 
eessary  to  warn  diem  of  tlie  consequence  if  they  did  not  dsBiri 
from  such  proceedings.'  Again,  '  we  told  the  chiefs  tliat  we  hii 
heard  of  tlie  British  trader,  Mr.  Laroche,  having  attempted  tv 
distribute  medals  and  flags  among  them,  but  that  those  enibleins 
could  not  be  received  from  any  other  di;ui  the  American  nation 
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Wiihouf  ineunfiAg  the  displesvure  of  their  gffeat  father  Ih^  Vies^ 
ikiit/i'"'fFtere  iar  mwch  curious  matter  upoti  the  sabjeot  of  the  ftir 
IMde  ifa'i^  A)>peil<iix  which  has  not  been  included  in  ^e  English' 

Edition.    '         •      ■  ,.-.M;r.  .,.; 

*-^I1ie  ice  did  not  break  up  till  the  middle  of  March.    At^tbfe  time' 
Hl^  Indians  are  employed'  in  a  remarkable  kind  of  fehasei' '  Td^ 
MnSMMldifig  plains  are  set  on  fire;  fresh  grass  then  spriiigB  up;  and' 
^ifei^.^id  to  tempt  the  buffaloes  to  cross  the  riveTi     O^  the*  wtiy 
-Amf^ficii'iind  diemsdves  on  floating  ice>  and  dart  with  as(K>nishifig^^' 
<gMi»y  from  one  piece  to  another;  sometimes^  it  is 4aid>  touching 
lightly  upon  a  cake  not  more  than  two  feet  square;  bat  in  this 
MiHitibn^  where  they  can  neidier  fight  nor  fly^  the  hunter  takes  them 
ta^vdfantage,  and,  when  he  has  given  his  prey  its  death  wocmd^^ 
lihddlfea  k  t6  shore  on  his  icy  float.    On  the  7th  April  tbir 
ttireps  renewed  their  journey,  sending  off,  at  the  same  timey* 
bttige  with  dispatches  to  the  gorernment,  and  t^  subjects  in 
ttMiHtd  history  which  they  had  collected  as  a  present  for  the  Presi^' 
4wti    The  party  now  ccHisisted  of  thirty-two  persons.     A  Ft mich 
interpreter^  by  nam^  Chaboneau,  had  been  engaged  at  this  place^ 
Wd  tt^  was  h6ped  that  hb  wife  would  be  eqnally  useini,  for  'she  waa 
ilSoftke  Indian  who  had  been  taken  in  war  by  the  Minnetarees  and 
•»lif  to  her  present  husband.    They  went  in  two  large  perioques^ 
mM  Oic  sflMlil  canoes.    The  Squaw  was  found  serviceable  in  a  way 
wMcfa  had  ilot  been  foreseen.    When  they  stopped  for  dinner  she 
f^iflld'^llBti  the  holes  of  the  mice,  opened  diem  with  a  large  stiekji 
l^itf(>p(t]eU'tfa^ 'party  with  wild  artichokes  of  the  Jerusalem  (gi* 
l«Mote^lri0d>  'Whi^h'4^^  creatures  hoard  in  jgpreat  quantities. 
S^StfintOer^Mfae^  close  upon  the  skirts  of  winter  in  these  climates ; 
Aw^lfiijlb  ftMr  they  8et  out  several  of  the  oMn  threw  off  all  dieir 
oivdM  reliibiilg-onlf -somednng  round  the  wsdst, — a  fashion  which 
WMBfitold'^ore  col^ement^  because  the  river  was  so  shallow  that, 
iffiiaiife  ^foee^^  they  "werri  obliged  to  wade.    The  fashion  most  have 
tfttM^rNMieUiie  ^mosquitos  alsowho  now  began  to  annoy  them* 
Oliith0't4tb  tbey  vTeaehed  a  part  of  the  river  beyond  which  no  white 
iMlivfaad'^isV^MJeii'.  ^The  bhiffs  along  die  rivor  bore  vestiges'  of  fire^ 
M^'ih^^oi^  places)  A<rertf  aetuodly  bnnftng,' throwing  out  much 
MetoiWhha'Slro^  suijrf^         smell; 'they  are  composed  of  *  a 
imfiliiire-  oJP  ylific^w  ^ay  and'saiid  with  many  horizontal  strata  of  car« 
MoMtid^ttMood  f«»f9eiiiblki^  piiMoal>  ftom  one  (b  five  feet  in  depth, 
-mAmiMdt^A  tbrdu]^ theMnff  at differeal; elevations, some^aS  high 
ISI<f^Uty=  feet  ab6ve  the  Witier; -great*  quantities  of ;  pumiceHstone 
Mt^vi^'drrsdier^lirdi  which  seemed  to  hatie  been  bi^ed  and 
ihefo^lkftdeWd  by  exposiire,  bmng  seen  in  initey  ports  of  the  hills 
^sriflifb'riiey  were*  broken  and  washed  down  bto  gullies  by  the  rain 
eeAifUdkiiig  sn6w.    Captain  Clarke  says  there  is  reason  to  believe 
u    -^  Y  2  ^  that 
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•that  the  strata  of  coal  in  the  hills  cause  the  fire;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
government  that  there  was  no  naturalist  in  this  expeditioD,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  who  conducted  it  that  they 
should  so  carefully  have  observed  all  they  saw  and  recorded  it  as  it 
•appeared  to  them.  '  We  found  several  stones/  they  say,  *  which 
seemed  to  have  been  wood  first  carbonated  and  then  petrified  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  which  has  the  same  effect  op 
many  vegetable  substances.'  Patrick  Gass  *  saw  part  of  a  log  quitt 
petrified,  and  of  which  good  whetstones,  or  hones,  could  be  made/ 
Salt  also  is  abundantly  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  mauj 
of  the  streams  which  come  from  the  hills  were  strongly  impregDated 
-with  it.  Up  the  Whiteearth  river  the  salts  were  so  abundant  as, 
in  some  places,  perfectly  to  whiten  the  ground.  The  party  wejre 
now  tormented  with  sore  eyes  occasioned  by  sand,  which  was  drives 
from  the  sand  bars  in  such  clouds  as  often  to  hide  froila  them  the 
view  of  the  opposite  bank.  The  particles  of  this  sand  are  so  fine 
«nd  light  that  it  floats  for  miles  in  the  air  like  a  column  of  thick 
smoke  and  penetrates  every  thing :  '  We  were  compelled/  says  the 
writer,  '  to  eat,  drink,  and  breathe  it  very  copiously. 

April  ^6th  they  reached  the  Yellowstone  river,  Mhich  they  learnt 
from  the  Indians  rises  in  the  rocky  mountains  near  the  Missouri 
and  the  Platte,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes  almost  to  its  head ;  it 
joins  the  Missouri  with  almost  an  equal  stream,  the  bed  of  the* 
latter  river,  just  above  the  confluence,  being  5Q0  yards,  the  water 
»t  that  time  occupying  only  330  and  the  channel  deep ;  the  Yel- 
lowstone had  a  wider  channel  with  less  water ;  the  bed,  includii^ 
its  sand  bars,  was  858  yards,  the  water  297,  and  in  its  deepest  part 
12  feet ;  but  it  was  falling  and  they  judged  it  to  be  then  at  its  sum- 
mer height.     This  place  was  thought  highly  eligible  for  a  grading 
establishment,  and  probably  will  not  long  remain  unoccupied,  as  ad- 
venturers were  already  pushing  in  that  direction  in  search  of  beavers^ 
Perhaps  in  another  century  this  poor  animal  will  be  extirpated  ia 
America  as  it  has  been  in  Europe.     Thus  far  the  adventurers  had 
met  with  no  enemies  and  few  difliculties;  they  now  commeaced 
hostilities  with  the  bears,  of  whom  they  had  heard  formidable  ac- 
counts from  the  Indians.    The  Indians  stood  in  great  fear  of  Bniin/ 
never  ventured  to  attack  him  but  in  parties  of  six  or  eight,  and  be- 
fore they  went  out  to  give  him  battle  painted  themselves  and  per- 
formed the  same  ceremonies  as  if  they  were  going  to  war ;  eveo 
with  all  this  advantage  of  numbers  they  were  often  defeated  add 
obliged  to  retreat  with  loss.    ^  Bruin  knows  his  strength  and  rather 
attacks  a  man  than  avoids  him,  which  must  in  him  be  pure  gal* 
lantry,  any  thing  rather  than  flesh  being  his  food, — ants,  insecte  ot 
various  kinds,  eggs,  fish,  honey, — indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
he  does  not  eat.    The  first  whom  diey  encountered  were  wfait*^ 
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and  these  they  conceived  to  be  the  most  formidable  species,  but 
(bey  found  the  brown  ones  equal  in  size  and  ferocity,  and  not  less 
tenacious  of  life.     The  American  black  bear  is  said  to  be  a  timid 
animal,  who  runs  away  either  from  man  or  dog ;  Carver's  acquain-  ■ 
tance  must  have  been  among  this  breed.     La  Hontan  observed  the 
difference  of  disposition  between  them  and  the  brown,  {rougedtres,y 
the  colour. which  Captain  Oarke  describes,-r— a  reddish  or  bay* 
brown;  these  he  says  are  michans  and  ready  to  attack.     A  brown* 
JlMSSiri  after  being  shot  five  times  through  the  lungs  and  receiving 
four  other  wounds,  swam  half  across  the  river  to  a  sand  bar.     This 
creature  measured  8  feet  7|in.  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  • 
the  hind  feet,  and  his  heart  was  as  big  as  that  of  a  large  ox,  his  maw  '■ 
ten  times  larger.     Another,  after  being  shot  through  the  middle  of' 
the  lungs,  pursued  his  enemy  for  half  a  mile,  then  travelled  mor^ 
^an  a  mile  in  another  direction,  and  dug,  as  if  for  his  grave^  a 
l^ole  for  himself  in  the  earth  two  feet  deep  and  five  feet  long,  in^ 
M'hich  he  was  found  by  the  hunters.     The  skin  of  this  beast  was  a^ 
burden  for  two  men.     *  We  had  rather,'  says  Captain  Clarke,* 
^  encounter  two  Indians  than  meet  a  single  brown  bear;  their  very- 
track  in  the  mud  or  sand,  which  we  have  sometimes  found  eleven 
inches  long  and  seven  and  a  quarter  wide,  exclusive  of  the.  talons, 
ij5  alarming.     The  wonderful  power  of  life  which  they  possess 
renders  them  dreadful;  there  is  no  chance  of  killing  them  by  a 
single  shot  unless  the  ball  goes  through  the  brain.*     Yet  notwith- 
standing their  sense  of  the  danger  th^  Americans  could  never  resist 
t}ie  temptation  of  attacking  such  noble  game.     Six  of  the  party,  all 
good  hunters,  having  sight  of  a  large  one  of  the  brown  breed,  came, 
unperceived  within  forty  paces  of  him ;  four  of  them  then  fired  and 
each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  went  directly  through 
the  lungs.     The  brave  beast  made  at  them  instantly;  as  he  came 
near,  the  two  men  who  had  reserved  their  shot  both  wounded  him  ; 
one  of  die  balls  broke  his  shoulder  and  retarded  his  motion  for  a 
moment ;  before  they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  th^t  they  all  ran 
to  the  river ;  two  jumped  into  the  canoe,  the  other  four  separated, . 
hid  themselves  among  the  willows,  and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could 
reload,  strqck  him  repeatedly,  but  every  shot  seemed  as  if  it  only 
served  to  guide  him,  and  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely  that  at 
last  they  threw  aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a 
perpendicular  bank  of  twenty  feet  into  the  water.     Even  this  did. 
not  secure  them;  Bruin  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few. 
feet  of  the  hindermost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  from  the  shore  shot 
him  in  the  head.     It  was  found  that  eight  balls  had  past  through 
hipf). 

There  was  abundance  of  less  noble  game,  deer,  and  elk,  and. 
l>ttpFalo^.^   The  antelopie  has  a  strange  cpripsity  by  >vhjcb  both  thei 
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j^iiiiters  and  the  wolves  easily  decoy  it  lb  its'  rub.  Al  first  iri^ 
'  this  flbet  and  qnick-eyed  animal  takes  ftight  and  sets  off  fhll  sj^'S^; 
the  litinter'lies  down  and  lifts  up  bis  ariti^  or  his  hat,  or  his  fotit, 
and  then  ithe  creature  returns  on  a  light  trot  to  look  at  him  and  see 
"What  be  is,  goin^  and*  returning  two  or  diree  times  till  it  comes 
'^rtthifi  reach  of  the  rifle.  In  like  manner  the  wolves  crouch  do^fh 
and^  if ^  the  antelope  be  frightened,  they  repeat  the  maheetivihl{; 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  relieving  each  other  (foir  they  hunt'  Jrt  cciiS|- 
pahy)  till  ibey  have  decoyed  their  victim' from  the  herd/  A  aldAt 
frightful  destruction  is  made  among  the  buffaloes,  by  a  iliffe^t 
stratagem.  An  Indian  covers  himself  widi  the  skin  of  one  of  these 
-animals,  the  ears  and  horns  fastened  on  his  own  head  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  unsuspecting  herd.  Thus  accoutred,  he  creeps  betweeii 
tbem  and  one  of  the  river  precipices ;  his  companions  in  the  mean- 
time get  on  the  rear  and  side  of  the  herd,  and,  at  a  concerted  sigiial, 
give  chace.  The  bufibloes  take  the  alarm  and  run  toward  the 
tlecoy ;  be  leads  them  as  fast  as  possible  to  die  precipice,  and  Se- 
cures himself  in  some  crevice  which  he  has  marked ;  those  at  the 
brink  are  driven  on  by  the  hindmost,  who  see  no  danger  but  (rSifi 
the  banters,  and  the  whole  are  thus  precipitated  down  in  such  nnni- 
bers  that,  after  the  Indians  have  taken  all  they  can  dispose  of,  and 
the  wolves  glutted  themselves,  the  air  is  tainted  with  the  carcasses 
which  remain! — ^The  wolves  here  are  of  two  specie^;  tfce  shtalt 
wolf  of' the  prairie  is  one;  this,  which  is  very  delicately  fbrn!^, 
fleet,  andnctive,  is  not  large  enough  singly  to  attack  an  antel6pe; 
they  usually  therefore  go  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve.  ThidV  live  in 
burrows  and  sally  out  in  a  body  against  any  animal  which  tlley^ctti 
overpower,  but  on  the  slightest  alarm  retreat  intb  their  kbl^  :"ftiir 
bark  is  exactly  that  of  a  small  dog ;  the  colour  a'teddish  l^fo'i^ 
and  the  fur  much  coarser  than  that  of  the  fox.-  Tlie|'  second  S^^^i^ 
is  of  all  colours  from  a  creamy  white  to  a  Mawkish  brbwii^'  itsr  Idry 
is  a  howl,  and  it  continually  skulks  about  the  skirts  of 'tfa^  hiifhjt6e 
herds  to  attack  the  weary  or  wounded.  The  wolf  of  the  ^A^'iitlc 
states  Captain  Clarke  thinks  is  not  known  otf  that  side  Of  the'  river 
-Platte.  '■■-  *'■'^'■■ 

Among  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  the  President  wqne  i^btne 
boms  of  the  mount^n  sheep,  called  by  the  Mandans  ahsalitit^'iijaid 
by  these  travellers  the  argalia,  but  more  frequently  the  lii^-bbHi,  in 
the  usual  taste  of  their  nomenclature.  Wheth^  it  be  the'trins 
^mmOTty'^^jhwe  given  no  description  which  can  enable  as  td'tle- 
cide;  it  is  merely  said  that  the  animal  is  about  fte  siz6  of  ^'sWall 
elk  or  large  deer,  the  horns  winding  like  those  of  a  ram,  though* 
larger  and  thicker.  Gass  is  somewhat  more  minute ;  he  says  they 
are  of  a  dun  colour,  except  on  the  belly  and  round  th%  rump,  where 
they  are  white;  that  tl^y  have  a  iiue  soft  hw,  and  ^t  they  vary 
•"•v  '  '    .  littlo 
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litde  resemble  sheep  except  in  the  head,  horns,  ^nd  fe^t.     He 
ajpeaks  of  one  whose  horns  were  two  feet  long  and.  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  root,  and  of  another  whose  horns  weighed  twenty- 
£vcf  pounds  the  pair.    Hiis  can  hardly  be  the  original  of  the  com- 
mon sheep;  domestication  would  not  have  thus  diminished  the 
I^prns,  altered. the  (wm$  and  converted  the  hair  into  wool;  tha.t  will 
"probably  be  found  in  anodier  animal,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  of 
'  w]iicn  only  the  skin  has  yet  been  seen  by  any  European.    The  big- 
Horn  was  first  met  witib  at  Two-Thousand-Mile,  as  Captains  Lewis 
.and  Clarke  named  one  of  their  stations. 

^  Toe  <:ountry  thus  far  had  presented  few  stnking  features,  but  was 

greneral]^  what  the  Americans  call  handsome.    ]^om  the  mouth  of 

t^  Missouri  to  the  Platte,  (about  600  miles,)  it  ^  described  as  yerj 

rich  land  with  a  sufficient  4|uantity  of  timber;  for  the  next  1500 

miles  ^  good  second  rate  land,'  rather  hilly  than  level ;  cotton-wood 

.and  >JVillows  along  the  course  oi  die  streams ;  the  upland  almost 

entirely  without  trees  and  spreading  into  boundless  prairies.   There 

are  Indian  paths  along  the  river,  but  not  folio wii^  its  windings; 

th^  are  also  roads  made  by  the  buffaloes  and  other  animals;  t^ 

Jbunaloe  road  beii^  at  least  ten  feet  wide*    The  appeasi^icea  of 

4fe  bad  aow  ceased ;  the  salti  were  still  seen  in  the  raving  and  at 

tljiie  b^  of  the  sm^ll  hills.    Gass  remarks  that  there  i»  no  dew  in 

itbif  country  and  vei^  little  rain,  and  h^  asks  if  it  can  ))e  owing  to 

^  want  of  timber?  The  air,  as  in  all  countries  where  salt  is  tfaue 

produced,  is  exceedingly  dry;  well  seasoned  wood  was  observed 

'.to  shrink,  and  the  Joints  opened ;  and  a  table  spoonful  of  water  ex^i' 

'C9^'^  ^  air  evaporated  in  36  hours,  when  die  glass  stood  only 

Jfifjhe  tempenite  pomt  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day.    They 

^s^   the  bed  of.  several  streams,  which,  at  ifais  timej  coijh 

, tuned  only  a  few  standing  pools;  one  of  them  w«ts  as  wide  as  the 

,^|disfiouri.  itself,,  about  hdf  a  imle,  and  this,  they  named'  Bq^dry 

::,9i^,^  being  the  second  of  the  name  besides  Bigdry  Creek  and 

.JUtlM'y.Cr^k.     Of  all  people  who  ever  imposed  names  upoQ  a 

.^e^ijirly  diapover^  country  the  Americans  have  c^rtaiply  been  the 

most  unlucky  in  their  choice:  witness  B^miiddy  River, aud Xattle* 

.^nddy  JRiHer9  .Litlleshallpw  Kiver,  Good  Wonum  Rivcar,  little 

i<jGpq4i-W^m^|i  Creek,  Grindstone  Creek,  Cuphaafd .Creek,.  Biscuit 

rjC^feki  Blowing  Fly  Creek,  cwn  muUis  aliis  in  the  same  delightftil 

^j^te.^;  When  this  country  shall' have  its  ci^liaed  inhabitants,  its 

^{;i^i|^,^its  Wholars,^^d|l^  poets,  how  sweetly  will  suck namea sound 

IKVfAipetiycaPrVi^^el. 

..:^T:«  '  '■  •      '¥e  filaiiis  wheie  sweet  Big-nraddy  rolk along, 
7c>:  *  And  Tcai-Pot,  one  day  to  b»  iiamed  in^  song) 

c  Wheae  si^Ihis:  ob>  Bfsouit  and  <m  Criiodstene  glide^ 

^  A«4  wiUo9v»  wave  upon.  Good  WomaoVsideL 
fi  '  t4  How 
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How  shall  your  happy  streams  in  after  time 
Tune  the  soft  lay  and  fill  the  sonorous  rhyme ! 
Blest  bards,  who  in  your  amorous  verse  will  call  . 
On  murmuring  Pork  and  gentle  Cannon-Ball ; 
Split-Rock,  and  Stick-Lodge,  and  Two-Thousand-Mile>. 
White-lime,  and  Cupboard,  and  Bad-humour'd  Isle  I 
Flow,  Little-Shallow,  flow !  and  be  thy  stream 
Their  gr^t  example,  as  it  will  their  theme ! 
Isis  with  Rum  and  Onion  must  not  vie. 
Cam  shall  resign  the  palm  to  Blowing-Fly, 
And  Thames  and  Tagus  yield  to  great  Big-Li ttle-Dry. 

These  Bigdry  and  Littledry  rivers  were  all  on  the  south  of  the 
Missouri,  and  plainly  shew  what  the  rains  must  be  in  the  wet  sea- 
'  son;  Captain  Clarke  supposed  that  the  channels  were  dry  during 
the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  In  the  whole  country  which  they 
had  traversed  since  they  left  the  Mandans  they  had  seen  only  two 
fine  springs  of  fresh  water ;  all  the  others  were  small  and  mostly 
impregnated  with  salt,  with  which  they  believed  the  Missouri  itself 
to  be  tainted.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  water  which  they  drank 
that  the  party  were  so  much  plagued  with  boils ;  the  sore  eyes  of 
which  they  complain  may  have  been  probably  occasioned  by  the 
constant  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  water.  They  were  now  ap- 
proaching a  different  climate.  On  May  1 1th,  eight  days  after  they 
had  past  Two^Thousand-Mile  Creek,  they  saw  the  first  pines  and 
soon  afterwards  they  had  slight  showers,  and  dew,  and  fog.  On 
the  !26th,  from  the  highest  summit  of  the  hills  on  the  north  side. 
Captain  Lewis  first  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  Rock  Mountains^ 
*  the  object,'  says  the  writer,  ^  of  iall  our  hopes  and  the  reward  of 
all  our  ambition.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,'  the  mountains  followed  its  course ;  above  these,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  us,  an  irregular  range  of  mountains 
spread  themselves  from  W.  to  N  W.  of  his  position.  To  the  north 
of  these  a  few  elevated  points,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  broe 
N.  65°  W.  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and,  as  the  sun  shone  oq 
the  snows  of  their  summits,  he  obtained  a  clear  and  satisfactoi^ 
view  of  those  mountains  which  close  on  the  Missouri  the  passage 
to  the  Pacific.'  A  strange  figure  of  speech,  when  the  Missouri 
rising  in  those  mountBiiis  Jlows  from  them  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion! 

The  general  width  of  the  river  was  now  about  200  yards ;  it  had 
become  very  rapid  with  a  very  perceptible  descent;  the  shoals  were 
more  frequent  and  the  rocky  points  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  gullies  more- 
difficult  to  pass.  The  towrlme,  whenever  the  banks  would  permit 
it,  had  been  found  the  safest  mode  of  ascending  the  stream,  and  ib^, 
most  expeditious  except  under  a  sail  with  a  steady  breeze:  but 
this  seema.not  to  luive  been  fpr^e^n,  or  not  to  hay«  beeo-properly 

provide^ 
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provided  for;  for  their  ropes  are  now  complained  of,  asl  being  al- 
most all  made  of  elk  skin^  and  much  worn  and  rotted  by  exposure, 
to  the  weather.     At  this  tiqne  every  thing  depended  upon  them. 

■  *  We  are  sometimes,'  says  the  journal,  *  obliged  to  steer  the  canoes 
through  the  points  of  sharp  rocks  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  surface 
tof  the  water,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that,  if  our  ropes  gave  way,  the 
.force  of  the  current  drives  the  sides  of  the  canoe  against  them,  and  must 
^inevitably  upset  them  or  dash  them  to  pieces.  Several  times  they  gave 
way,  but  fortunately  always  in  places  where  there  was  room  for  the 
canoe  to  turn  without  striking  the  rock ;  yet  with  all  our  precautions  it 
Vas  with  infinite  risk  and  labour  that  we  past  these  points/ 

HTaaddto  the^e  difficulties  there  fell  a  heavy  rain,  which  made  the, 
1>auk§  so  slippery  that  the.  men  who  drew  the  towing-lines  coul4 
scarcely  keep  their  footing,  and  the  mud  was  so  adliesive  that  they, 
couid  not  wear  their  moccasins ;  a  fourth  of  the  time  they  were  oh^ 
|iged  to  be  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  cold  water,  and  frequently  to 
walk  over  sharp  fragments  of  rock ;  yet  painful  as  this  toil  was  they 
bore  it  not  merely  with  patience^  but  with  cheerfulness.  Earth  and 
stones  also  were  falling  from  the  high  bluffs,  so  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  pass  under  them.  The  difficulties  of  this  part  of  tlie  way 
were  soon  rewarded  by  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenery 
which  any  travellers  have  ever  described.  The  description  may 
best  be.  given  in  the  words  of  the  Journal. 

^  At  nine  miles  we  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock,  rising  from  the 
waters  edge  on  the  south,  above  the  cliffs  of  the  river:  this  continued- 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high  open  plain,  till 
three  miles  further  a  second  wall  two  hundred  feet  high  rose  on  the  samQ 
side.  Three  miles  further  a  wall  of  the  same  kind,  about  two  hundred 
feet  high  and  twelve  in  thickness,  appeared  to  the  north.  These  hilU 
and  river-cliffs  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance  : 
they  rise  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  water,  to  the 
height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of  very 
white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  water : 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  lie  imbedded  two  or  three  horizontal  strata 
of  white  freestone  insensible  to  the  rain,  and  on  the  top  is  a  dark  rich 
loam,  which  forms  a  gradually  ascending  plain,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  extent,  when  the  hills  again  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  more.  In  trickling  down  the  cliffs,  the  water 
has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into  a  thousand  grotesque  figures,  among 
which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be  discerned  elegant  ranges  of  freestone 
buildings,  with  columns  variously  sculptured,  and  supporting  long  and 
elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets  are  adorned  with  statuary  :  on  a 
nearef  approach  they  represent  every  form  of  elegant  ruins ;  columns, 
some-  with  pedestdls  and  capitals  entire,  others  mutilated  and  prostrate, 
some  rising  pyramidally'overeach  other  till  they  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 
These  are  varied  by  niches,  alcoves,  and  the  customary  appearances  ofde- 
i^^ted  magni£cen0e :  the  illusion  is  increased  by  the  number  of  martins^ 
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.who  have  built  their  globular  neits  in  the  niches,  aod  hover  over  t^m 
jcolunins ;  as  in  our  country  they  are  accustomed  to  frequent  large  stone 
structures.  As  vw  adfymcti  there  seems  no  end  to  the  visionary  enchoidl* 
ment  which  surrounds  us.  In  the  midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are 
vast  ranges  of  walls^  which  seem  the  productions  ofart^  so  regullir  is 
the  workmanship :  they  risi^  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  sometimes 
to  the  height  ot  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  onelp 
twelve  faet,  being  equally  as  broad  at  the  top  as  below.  The  stondT^ 
'•whicli  tliey  are  formed  are  black,  thick,  and  durable,  and  composed^ 
a- large  portion  of  eartb,  intermixed  and  cemented  with  a  smaU  <|isuiiilgr 
of  sand,  aiKl  a  considerable  portion  of  talk  or  quarts.  TkesetStanas  aia 
almost  inyariajbly  regular  parallelipeds  of  unequal  siaeain  die  wall,  \^ 
equally  deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  o^er  each  other  like  bricks, 
each  breaking  and  covering  the  interstice  of  die  two  on  which  it  reals  ^ 
but  though  the  perpendicular  interstice  be  destroyed,  the  horisoQtal  ona 
extends  entirely  through  the  whole  work :  the  stones  too  are  propor* 
tioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  employed,  beiiijt 
largest  in  the  thickest  walls.  The  thinner  walls  are  composed  of  a  sm- 
gle  depth  of  the  paralleKped,  while  the  thicker  ones  consist  of  two  ot 
>inore  depths :  ^ncse  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  rising  from 
the  water^s  edge  much  above  the  sandstone  bluflls,  which  they  seem  t6 
jmnetrate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line  on  either  side  of  tha 
river,  the  plains  over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from  ten  t^ 
seventy  feet,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  hiU%^: 
sometimes  they  run  parallel  in  several  ranges  near  to  each  other,  some- 
times intersect  e^ch  other  at  right  angles,  and  have  the  appeamncfdSf 
ancient  houses  or  gardens.'— -p.  174.  .       .    \ 

Gass  also  in  his  brief  notes  expresses  his  admiration  of  this  8p»* 
liery ;  the  cliffs^  he  says,  seem  as  if  built  by  the  hand  of  maiiy  ^nid 
are  so  numerous  that  they  appear  like  the  ruins  of  au  ancient,  cite. 
On  the  third  day  after  this  remarkable  pass,  they  came  to  a  for|(  if 
the  river  which  completely  perplexed  them ;  for  though  the  Mioner 
tarees  bad,  as  they  thought,  minutely  described  the  course  of. 
Missouri,  or  the  Ahmate^za  as  they  call  it,  they  had  said  notlfiBg;^ 
this  junction.  The  north  branch  was  2(X)  yards  wide^  tbe^  i 
:j70,  but  the  north  was  the  deepest  stream  ;  its  waters  had  &M 
diness  which  the  Missouri  bears  into  the  Mississippi,  and  tto/faraBil 
character,'  in  Captain  Clarke's  phrase,  so  mii^  resembled,  the.  I^ii- 
fK)uri,  that  almost  all  the  men  believed  thai  was  tlie  counetq^^ 
pursued.  The  two  leaders  thought  otherwise;  it  was  IqipwnJimit 
the  Missouri  came  from  the  mountains,  and  they  reason^  tli^^a 
stream  would  probably  be  the  clearest  of  the  two.  iHbj^eb  waa^too 
iiiucli  at  stake  to  allow  of  their  proceeding  upon  any  Unqeft[yfdj|. 
Captain  Lie  wis  therefore  with  six  mea  went  to  explore  lbe,nc(if£e|R(k 
river,  while  Captain  Clarke  and  five  others  went  upon.  .di§.  ^qaipy 
^errand  up  die  south  ;  the  remainder  of  the  party  wei?^  l&fi^  VW 
^edful  i:g8t|  dieir  feet  had  been  laucbbnusMl  Aodipitii^ed  cmof 
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4ie  last  days,  and  this  respite  aune  seasonablyi-  The  fonner'liavii^ 
licMbe  about  threescore  mfles  were  convinced  that  tlie  stream  caroe 
too  jar  frpm  the  north  for  their  route  to  the  Pacific.  On  their  re- 
%n  dier  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  rain  had  rnaJe 
jHlp|)lld&  slippery,  which  as  they  went  gave  them  ^rm  footing;  at  a 
^j^UTow  pass  some  thirty  yards  in  length  Captain  Lewis  ^ppedi  and 
<ibqdtHi,aot  recovered  himself  by  means  ttf  his  espcwtoooj  must  haw 
?&[l«»  over- » -precipiee  of  iU>out  ninety  feet  into  die  liver.  Oue  of 
^fae  men  bdiind  htm  lost  his  footing  about  the  midtUe  of  die  pasB, 
and  sHpped  to  the  verge,  where  he  lay  ou  his  belly,  bn  rightara 
Aud  leg  over  the  precipice,  while  with  die  Other  «rm  «nd  kg  be  WM 
■with  difficulty  liolding  on.  Captain  Lewis,  concealing'  the  fear 
which  he  felt,  told  him  he  was  in  no  da«;er,  and  ]nde  bim  Idite 
"his  knife  out  of  bis  belt  with  his  right  hand,  sod  S^  a  hole  In  fln: 
sidb  of  the  bluff  for  bis  right  foot.  Wtfa  gmt  pretence  of  tnind 
tlie  man  did  this,  niid  thw  Jaiaed  himadf  on  his  knees,  he  was  thea 
directed  to  take  oS  hia  mocca»ns  and  come  forward  on  hands  xoi 
knees,  holding  the  knife  ia  one  band  and  the  rifle  in  the  other.  ^ 
tilts  manner  lie  ciawled  till  he  reached  a  secure  spot.  The othar 
flbeswlta  bad  not  attempted  this  pass  were  orderra  to  return  and 
^<Mdi  dniiTer  atlbe  foot  of  iIk  bluff,  where  they  found  it  breast-highj 
sHj'die  par^  fiodeftg  that  my  ^hoBity  «n  picfenAle  (0  th£  An- 
j|et-  of  crossing  the  slippery  heights,  continued  to  proceed  along  the 
Vottom,  sometimes  in  the  mud  of  the  low  grounds,  sometimes  up 
to  their  arms  in  the  water,  and  when  It  became  too  deep  to  wade, 
"fffeycut  foot'holds  with  their  knives  in  the  sides  of  the  banlc. 
'  '''^Ca|Hain  Clafke  meantime  having  examined  the  soiith  branch  as  far 
ifi'fbt^l^W  miles  id  a  str^fat  line,  was  Satisfied  that  this  was  the  Mis- 
-  )Ulr^,vtfae'ItfdiAns  hftd  told  him  that  the  Falls  lav  alittle  ft)  tlie  south 
df  Mlrfset  from  them,  and  that  the  ritei-  Was  nearly  transparent  at  that 
i^c^';  he'thought  also  thai  if  this,  which  was  the  wider  stream,  waa 
^tMthfe  Missouri,  it  was  scarcely  possible  thatfheliicTians  should  not 
)ttfr(t  mentioned  it.  But  all  the  men  were  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
•titiifot  dif^m,  who  was  an  esperienced  Waterman  on  thi9  river,  gave 
iffu  hi^  decided  iadgment  that  the  north  fork  Was  the  genuine  Mis- 
iiiwi;  theit'bem:f  rested  upon  this,  and  diey  said  they  would  wil- 
ttjriy" "ftHow^fte*  Captain  wherever  he  pleased  to  lead,  but  they 
'KAidit^t  die>south  feHc  would  soon  termmate  in  the  Rocky  Moun^r 
li^,  atttfl^vri  theni  at  a  great  instance  from  the  CoIirAibia.  The 
Mtpl^^'hptAi  this  ocnsion,  with  a  proper  reHance  upon  their  owq 
jiKmi^t,aadte  notlen  pr(^>er  respect  to  the  opitnousof  die  men, 
'dUmi^o^  that  Captain  Lewis  should  ascend  the  son^m  branch 
Hy^tifff'tHthfe  re^hed  either  the  falls  or  the  mountams  wbidh  wdntd 
te^tte  question.'  And  here,  to  l^ten  the  labour' a».  much  ds 
mti'Wf^'  tesoNed  fb  feave  one  of  the  perioqaei/tfi^  aB  tbo 
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heavy  baggage  they  could  spare,  together  with  some  provisions,  salt> 
powder,  and  tools.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  middle  of  4, 
small  island,  and  fastened  to  the  trees.  The  goods  were  deposited- 
in  a  cacMy  which,  like  the  Moorish  matamore^  is  a  subterraneous. 
magazine,  widening,  as  it  descends,  from  a  very  small  aperture ;  the. 
moiith  being  a  circle  of  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  the 
goods  were  laid  upon  a  flooring  of  dry  sticks,  which  were  also 
placed  round  the  sides ;  they  were  covered  with  a  dry  skin,  on  which 
the  earth  was  trodden,  and  lastly  the  sod  was  replaced  over  the. 
opening  so  as  not  to  betray  the  slightest  marks  of  an  excavation  j . 
the  earth  as  it  wa5>  dug  up  having  been  carefully  removed. 

Captain*  Lewis  was  not  in  good  plight  for  the  march  which  he. 
had  undertaken ;  he  had  been  afflicted  with  dysentery,  and  when 
be  halted  for  dinner  the  first  day,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  pains 
and  high  fever ;  he  therefore  encamped  for  the  night,  and  having, 
brought  no  medicine  with  him,  ventured  upon  a  bold  experiment. 
He  boiled  the  small  twigs  of  the  choke-cherry  till  they  produced  a, 
strong  black  decoction  of  an  astringeiit  bitter  taste ;  a  pint  of  this 
he  took  at  sun-set,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  an  hour.    By  ten  o'clock  ■ 
he  was  relieved  from  all  pain,  a  gentle  perspiration  ensued,  the  fe.yer, 
idbated,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  perfectly  recovered.     Qn  the, 
third  day's  march  the  sound  of  faUipg  waters  was  heard,  and  a  spray . 
^hi'ch  seemed  driven  by  the  high  south-west  wind  rose  above  the. 
plain  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  instant.     The.' 
sound  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  ■ 
but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  having  travelled  seven  niilea. 
after  first  hearing  it  -he  reached  a  scene,  which  had  never  before 
been  beheld  by  civilized  man.    The  river  forms  a  succession  of  ra- . 
pids,  cataracts  and  falls  for  about  seventeen  miles;  at  the  great 
fall  it  is  300  yards  wide,  for  about  a  third  part  of  which  it  falb  m 
one  smooth  even  sheet  over  a  precipice  of  eighty-seven  feet ;  t\(%, 
other  part  being  broken  by  projecting  rocks  *  forms  a  splendid 
prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam  200  yards  in  length,'  with  all  that 
glory  of  refracted  light,  and  everlasting  sound,  and  infinity  of  mo- 
tion, which  make  a  great  waterfall  the  most  magnificent  of  all  earthly 
objects.    There  is  another  fall  of  fifty  feet  where  the  river  is  at  .least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     In  the  midst  of  the  river,  below  ^ 
third  fall  of  about  twenty-six  feet,  is  a  little  island  well  covered 
with  timber,  where  an  eagle  had  built  its  nest  in  a  cotton-wQpd 
tree,  amid  the  eternal  niists  of  the  cataract.     The  Indians  had  pair-, 
ticularly  mentioned  this  striking  object.    About  a  mile  below  t^e 
upper  fall,  and  about  twenty-five  yards  frotn  the  river,  a  spring; 
rises  which  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  largest  in  America,  but  its  isize 
is  not  otherwise  described.     The  water,  which  is  extremely  pure 
aod  cold; '  boils  up  from  among  the  roqks  and  with  such  force  ueg^ 
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-the  centre,  that  the  surface  seems  higher  there  than  the  eaHh  on  the 
sides  of  the  fountain,  which  is  a  handsome  tiirf  of  green  grass.'  It 
hlh  into  the  river  over  some  steep  irregular  rocks,  with  a  sudden 
ascent  of  about  six  feet  in  one  part  of  its  course :  and  so  great  is  the 
'quantity  of  water  which  it  pours  forth  that  ^  its  bluish  cast'  is  distin- 
.'guishable  in  the  less  transparent  Missouri  for  half  a  mile,  notwith- 
tStanding  the  rapidity  of  the  river. 

But  Captain  Lewis  had  nearly  terminated  his  life  and  his  disco- 
-▼eries  this  day  together.  Falling  in  with  a  herd  of  a  thousand  buf- 
faloes he  shot  one  of  them  '  for  supper,'  and  watching  to  see  him 
■fell,  neglected  to  reload  his  rifle.  A  large  brown  bear,  who  seems 
to  have  been  equally  disposed  for  supper,  meantime  had  fixed  his 
eyes  and  his  appetite  upon  Captain  Lewis,  and  was  stealing  towards 
"him,  so  as  to  be  within  twenty  steps  before  he  was  perceived.  In 
the  first  moment  of  surprize  the  captain  lifted  his  gun,  but  remem- 
bering instantly  that  it  was  not  charged,  he  saw  there  was  no  hope 
,of  safety  but  in  flight.  He  was  in  an  open  level  plain,  and  the  near- 
est tree  at  least  300  yards  off,  towards  this  he  thought  to  retreat 
in  a  quick  walk,  but  as  soon  as  he  turned  Bruin  ran  full  speed  and 
open-mouthed  upon  him .  It  was  now  a  fair  race,  and  four  legs  gaining 
fest  upon  two,  it  flashed  into  the  captain's  mind  that  if  he  got  into  the 
^ater  to  such  a  depth  that  the  bear  would  be  obliged  to  attack  him 
swimming,  there  would  be  still  some  chance  of  his  life  ;  he  there- 
fore turned  short,  plunged  into  the  river  about  waist-deep,  and 
feeing  about  presented  the  point  of  his  espontoon.  The  bear  was 
not  a  game  bear,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  antagonist  face  him  in  a 
.  position  of  defence,  he  fairly  wheeled  round  and  took  to  his  heels. 
;  Upon  receiving  Captain  Lewis's  report,  the  boats  advanced  as 
far  as  they  could,  up  the  most  rapid  water,  says  Gass,  that  ever 
any  craft  was  taken  through.  A  long  portage  was  now  to  be  made, 
und  this  required  much  preparation  and  new  arrangements.  The 
remaiping  perioque  was  left,  as  not  likely  to  be  serviceable  when 
they  drew  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  river ;  its  mast  supplied  two 
axle-trees  for  carriages,  upon  which  the  canoes  were  drawn  over- 
land,— a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  only  wood  they  could  find 
upon  the  spot  was  soft  and  brittle ;  both  wheels,  however,  and  axles 
failed,  but  not  till  they  had  completed  the  portage  within  half  a 
mile.  Part  of  the  way  they  hoisted  the  sail  of  one  of  the  canoes 
and  the  wind  carried  her  for  some  distance.  Another  cache  was 
made.  They  had  brought  with  them  the  iron  frame  work-  of  a  boat, 
which  they  lined  with  willow  bark,  and  covered  with  elk  and  buf- 
salo  skins.  As  no  tar  could  be  procured  with  which  to  make  her 
seams  secure,  it  was  hoped  that  a  composition  of  pounded  charcoal, 
bees  wax,  and  bufFi^loe  tallow  would  suflice.  With  this  the  boat 
M'as  payed;  she  swam  well,  and  they  had  loaded  her  and  were  t»u 
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the  point  of  settiiig  out,  when  it  was  discoveied  tlial  the  compasi-  ' 
lioD  was  cracking  and  falling  oflr'.  Where  any  hair  had  Iteeu  lel> 
upon  (he  buffalo  skin»  it  adhered, — but  not  foreseeing  this  they  had 
Bfaaved  the  hides,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  error,  even  had  it<' 
been  possible;  but  the  buDaloes  had  forsaken  tkem.  Two  canoes 
therefore  were  constructed  of  »ach  wretched  materials  as  tha  cottoo-i^ 
wood  afforded.  In  these  operations  nearly  a  month  was  cooBumed,! 
daring  which  they  endured  many  annoyances.  A  large  brown  giiat,'! 
which  did  not  sling,  attacked  die  eyes  in  swarms ;  and  the  mosqiii- ' 
t03  teasted  upon  them,  having  a  fair  field,  tiie  men  being  RcaHy'' 
naked  on  account  of  the  heat.  The  prickly  pear  grew  so  abundantly 
that  it  became  a  ciuel  evil,  against  which  their  moccasins  did  not 
eftectitally  defend  them.  And  the  bears  were  '  exceedingly  trouble 
some,'  they  continually  infested  the  camp  duriug  the  night;  and  It' 
was  not  safe  for  a  man  to  venture  to  any  distance  alone.  Btuin 
feit  himself  lord  of  the  land,  and  seemed  to  resent  the  coming  of 
^se  adventurers  as  a  trespass  upon  his  territories.  In  reality,  bears, 
wolves  and  birds  of  prey  were  supplied  with  food  by  the  river ;  liar : 
as  the  bulTaloes  went  in  numerous  herds  to  drink  above  the  falls, 
where  all  the  passages  to  the  river  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  tow 
most  were  pressed  in  by  those  behind  :  in  this  way  ten  or  a  doxen' 
might  be  seen  to  disappear  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  river  wo* . 
strewed  with  their  floating  carcasses  and  limbs. 

Here  too  Captain  Clarke  had  a  specimen  of  the  manner  is. 
which  his  '  Dry  Rivers'  were  sometimes  filled.  Going  one  day  lo;. 
the  Great  Falls,  with  Chaboneau,  his  wife  Sahcajahweab  and  her 
infant,  he  observed  a  very  dark  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  and  looked 
round  for  some  shelter  where  diey  might  be  secured  from  being 
blown  into  the  river,  if  the  wind  should  prove  as  violent  as  itaome* 
times  did  in  the  plains,  lliey  found  a  deep  ravine,  where  tbey< 
seated  themselves  under  some  shelving  rocks,  and  laid  down  thurl 
guns,  compass  and  other  articles.  The  shower  increased  to  a  heavy  ■ 
rain,  which,  however,  did  not  touch  them,  so  well  were  they  ^id*. 
tered ;  presently  a  torrent  of  rain  and  huil  descended;  the  rain 
seemed  to  fall  in  a  solid  mass,  and  instantly  collecting  in  the  ravine^: 
came  rolling  down  in  a  dreadful  torrent,  bearing  mud,  and  roels> 
and  every  thing  before  it.  They  saw  it  only  a  moment  beforfe'  it 
reached  them, — and  just  in  time :  had  it  not  beea  fi>r  Captaia, 
Clarke's  assistance,  the  Frenchman  and  his  wife  and  child  miut  Inwe 
been  lost.  Before  he  could  reach  his  gun  the  water  was  to  h^t 
waist,  and  they  could  scarcely  get  up  the  bank  faster  tlian  il  ros^- 
till  it  had  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Had  they  waited  r  mo* 
ment  longer,  the  torrent  would  have  swept  them  into  the  river> 

Here  also  a  remarkable  phenomenon  was  noticed.  A  loud  M-. 
port,  '  precisely  resembling  the  sotuid  of  a  sis-pounder,  at  the  4i^ 
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«l4i£fenMlt;iitte«  of  the  dty  and  ni^t^  «oiiietu»ie8r^A|ij<9)e  4teoW» 
«I«||mm wdfir^ior  six  dbcfaaFges,  io  quick mneoeisiiiMt;  rtfaMh  iiv«|^ 
iMud^.iotiietiaies mrbcD  the  air  y/m  perfectly, siiil  a«4>Mlhdat  «■ 
chwd^    The  Minnettwei  hod  told  them  of  .ihift'aoiaiiy^i^v^hal^ 
the^mouiitaiiis  outfle  it;  but  tfaeir  aocoiint  had  heen  ^lonegai^edLf. 
T^Mi.imteiaaieaof  the  parly  now  said^  that  the  PawoMi  .lod  the>. 
BiBaiHui'taUied:e»f  m  like  nabe  heard  in  tbe  bhieh  OMiiMilaiosrtu  t)m 
iraitMHUNl  ol  tbor  country ;  and  they  acownlad  for  tl  aatisfactorily^ 
to  dBBHiselvefiy  by  supposing  it  wa&  '  the  burating  of, the  riiA  ounea 
of  •lilfyiHr  cxmfin^  within  d^e  bosom  of  the  *mouii(aki»' .  Tfait  it 
caoie:lkom  the  hills  was  certain ;  luid  Captain  Clarb^i  in  anether- 
plate.  calls  it  *  the  tremendous  aHwntain  artery/      Upon  tbili 
sttb^pcty  we.  happen  to  have  collected  some  teBtimonie^,  which,  as. 
(hemgt  thus  confirmed)  they  place  the  fslct  beyond  all  doubtj  may, . 
pcfbaps^  if  brought  together,  call  the  attention  of  {riiilpsopliers  t^ 
dua.phenomenon;  more  tliau  either  of  them  would  hav»  done 

hi  Braail  these  esfrfosions  are  well  known.  Simam  deVascon-' 
ceilsH^  the  Jesuit^  describes  one  which  he  heard  in  the  Serrade 
Kmtinii^a^  as  resembling  the  discharges  of  many  pieces  of  artiU 
loqr  «t  once^  The  Indians  who  were  with  him  told  him  it  was  'an 
explosion  of  stones ;'  ^  and  it  was  so/  he  says ;  ^  for  after  some* 
days  the  fdace  waes  foond  where  a  rock  had  burst,  and  from  its  en» 
tnola.tri^  diejeport  which  we  had  heard,  like  the  groans  of  partn-* 
ritMiv  had^aent  to  light  a  little  treasure.  This  was  a  sort  of  nut, 
dbMttiie  shape  and  size  of  a  bull's  heart,  full  of  jewelry  of  different 
C^|^r8,iioaie  whiter  like  transparent  chrystal,  others  of  a  fine  red^ 
aai'soma  between  red  and  white,  imperfect,  as  it  seemed,  and  not 
^domidetcly  formed  by  nature.  All  these  were  placed  in  order, 
likO'thegndns  «f  a  pomegranate,  within  a  case  or  shell  harder  than 
e?en  iroii<;  whichy  either  with  the  force  of  the  explosion>  or  frpoi 
striking  against  the  rocks,  when  it  fell,  broke  in  pieces,  and  thus 
dinMivtfied  its'vi^ealtb.'  Vasconcellos  adds,  '  the  philosophy  of 
tbeM^^ngiisi^id^rslood,' — but  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  his  philo- 
SCMby  befe.  Tecbo  notices  the  same  thin^  in  the  adjoining  province 
€i  Outf^ra,  ^ifuBOus,'  he  says,  '  for  a  sort  of  stones  wlwch  nature> 
alie^VA)ronderfol  manner,  produces  in  an  OTal  stone  case,  about 
dwiiigness  of  a  man^shead.  These  atone  cases  lying  under  ground, 
^h^nljhey  eomete  a  certain  maturity,  fly  like  bombs  in  pieces  abou( 
tbi^^niry  with  aoMob  noise,  and  scatter  about  abundance  of  yery 
hsMBtlfiill  Mo«ieB,«^but  these  stones  are  of  no  value.'  In  'the  acn 
coudt'df  Teixeiffa'a^M(Jfage  down  the  Orellana,  Acuna  s^Sy  the  Xn« 
dtdii9'ttMiped  them,  that  ^  horrible  noises  were  heard  in  thct  Seira 
fte  (Paragdiixa  ftom  jtioae  to  time,  which  is  a  oartain  sigU:  li^at  thiji' 
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mountun  contains  stones  of  a  great  value  in  its  entnila.'  Tlw' 
opini<m  of  the  Indiani  then,  concemtng  these  explosion^,  i^ems 
uniformly  to  refer  them  to  the  same  cause  :  but  what  these  natunl 
grenades  may  be,  must  be  left  for  others  to  ascertain.  Hutnboldt, 
noticing  a  remark  of  M.  Lafond,  that  there  jire  hills  in' Mexico 
abduDdiug  in  coal,  from  which  a  stibterraneous  noise  is  heard  at « 
distance,  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  asks,  whether '  thia  curious 
I^nomenon  announces  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen  produced  bj, 
a  bed  of  coal  in  a  slate  of  inflammation  ?' — It  seems  too  frequent, 
aud'loo  general  for  this  solution. 

They  had  seen  no  Indians   from  the  time  they  left  their  enicunp-  . 
ntent ;    but  now,  upon  renewing  their  way,  they  came  to  a  very 
large  lodge,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a  great  council  house,. dif" 
fering  in  construction  from  any  \vhich  they  had  seen.     It  was'' a 
circle  of  216  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  composed  of  sixteen 
large  cotton-wood  poles,  about  tiTty  feet  long,  the  tops  of  which 
Hiet,  and  were  fastened  in  the  centre.     There  wait  no  covering^ 
but,  in  the  centre,  there  were  the  ashes  of  a  large  fire,  and  round 
aljoat  it  th^  marks  of  many  leathern  lodges.    Three  days  afterwards^ 
when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  passed  about' 
forty  little  huts,  framed  of  willow  bushes,  as  a  shelter  against  thi& 
9un,  and  the  track  of  many  horses  ;  they  judged  them  to  have  lieen  ' 
deserted  about  ten  days  by  the  Shoshonecs,  or  Snake  Indians,  fit,, 
whom  they  were  in  search  :    the  same  day  they  came  to  another  j, 
lodge,  constructed  like  the  former,  hut  only  half  the  dimensic:>ns,  witk 
the  remains  of  fourscore  leathern  huts,  but  which  Seemed  to  ha»e  , 
been  built  the  preceding  autumn.    July  17th  theyreScHed  Ai  place' 
where  the  Missouri  leaves  its  native  mountains:  tte  river  was  o^P>. 
tapid,  and  more  than  70  yards  across,  the  lowgrouiid^  nut  tnbre  : 
than  a  few  yards  wide,  but  allowing  rooni  for  an  lud^n  thiiA  'Sa^' 
wind  under  the  hills;  the  cliffs  were  about  BOO  feet  abriVe'lhe   , 
water,  of  a  hard  black  granite,  on  which  were  ficatteitri  n  few  dwar/  I, 
pine  and  cedar  trees.    'ITie  navigation  was  now  icry  ditlicult.    ReA?'J 
purple,  yellow  and   black  currants  were  growing  there  in  ^^f',, 
abuudance,  and  luuch  exceeding  those  in  the  Amcric.iiv  gafo^." 
"Die  sun-flower  also  grew  plentihilly  :  tlie  sied  of  this  plant  is'iil^  ''^ 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  and  especially  by  those  who  db"ifef 
cultivate  maize.     They  parch  and  then  pound  it  till  it  Is  reduc^TO  ' 
a  fine  meal ;  this  they  either  mis  with  watei-  and  drink,  or  knead  if " 
with  marrow  into. a  dough,  in  which  form  the  ttplorers  thbu^lrt'ft'y 
a  very  palatable  dish.     The  sun-flower  has  been  re<^umhieti£d  fn'  ' 
England  as  a  plant  which  might  profitably  be  cultivated,  tlJe'^J^V 
yielding  an  oil  not  inferior  to  the  olive,  and  the  cake  frOih  wmd)l'»Vi' 
has  been  expressed,   remaining  a  nutritions  food   foi-  pOiittf-'-"-*^ 
cattle. — ^The  big-horned  animals,  as  they  .call  them,  were  ' '" 
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Mgi^at  numbersj  bounding  among  precipices^  where  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  any  animal  could  stand,  and  from  whence  a  single 
itibe  stepwould  have  precipitated  them  at  least  500  feet  into  the 
Wftter.  The  prickly  pear,  at  this  time  in  full  bloom,  was  one  of 
Ae  greatest  beauties  of  the  country,  but  they  complained  of  it>  with 
good  reason,  as  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  also ;  they  were 
DOW  so  abundant  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them,  and  the 
thoriis  were  strong  enough  to  pierce  a  double  sole  of  dressed  doe* 
skin.  A  species  of  flax  was  observed  here,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  plant:  eight  or  ten  stems  sprang 
from  the  same  root  to  the  height  of  2^  or  3  feet^  and  the  root  ap- 
peared to  be  perennial :  there  were  young  suckers  shooting  up 
thougb  the  seeds  were  not  yet  ripe ;  and  they  inferred,  that  the 
stems,  which  were  in  the  best  state  for  producing  flax,  might  be 
cat  without  injuring  the  root.  The  beat  m  these  defiles  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  moun- 
tain tops,  they  were  tantalized  with  a  sight  of  snow.  One  tremen- 
dous pass  they  named  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  for  nearly 
six  miles,  the  river,  which  was  there  350  yards  in  width,  flows  b^ 
tween  rocks  of  black  granite,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  its 
edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  1200  feet ; — ^nothing,  say  they,  can  be 
imagined  more  awful  than  the  darkness  of  these  rocks.  Dbring  the 
whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges,  and  for 
die  first  three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards, 
wllere  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  wall  of  rock. 
Several  fine  springs  burst  out  from  the  chasms  of  the  rocks  and 
iacreaJBe  the  stream :  the  current  is  strong,  but  they  were  able  to 
overcome  it  with  their  oars, — most  fortunately,  for  it  would  have 
beeo  impossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole. 
.  A  great  smoke  was  perceived  the  next  day,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  set  on  fire, — the  Indians  had  heard  a  gun,  and  believing  that 
thei^  epemies  were  approaching,  made  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
6ed  into  the  mountains.  The  whole  country  was  so  infested  by 
the  prickly  pear,  that  when  they  encamped  at  night,  they  could 
scarcely  find  room  to  lie  down.  On  the  22d,  Sahcajaweah  recog- 
mtei  ai  place  to  which  her  countrymen  sometimes  came  to  procure 
a  white  earth,  which  they  use  as  paint ;  and  she  rejoiced  her  compa- 
aioDS,  by  telling  them  that  the  Tliree  Forks  of  the  Missouri  were  at 
Qo  £reat  distance.  The  thermometer  this  day  stood  at  80  in  the 
diaae;  the  mosquitos,  and  the  black  gnats,  and  the  prickly  pear 
continued,  and  the  navigation  became  more  laborious,  the  river  being 
^vided  by  numberless  islands,  very  rapid,  and  with  many  ripples. 
The  beavers,  who  have  not  yet  been  invaded  here  by  the  furrier, 
ve  coptinually  altering,  the  course  of  the  river.  They  dam  up  the 
wnaH  channels  of  about  twenty  yards  between  the  islands ;  when 
.   toil.  XII.  NO.  XXIV.  2  they 
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they  have  effected  this^  their  pond  ere  long  becomes  filled. with 
imnl  and  sand;  they  then  remove  to  another;  this  is^  in  like  man- 
ner^ fiUed  up ;  and  thus  the  river^  having  its  course  obstructed, 
spreads  on  all  sides/  and  cuts  the  projecting  points  of  land  into 
islands.  On  the  23d  they  reached  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Mis- 
SQuri>  the  south-east  being  half  a  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the' 
sooth-west  and  middle  branches.  The  first  of  these  thc^y  named 
Gallatin  River^  and  being  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  otheh|| 
was  the  larger  or  real  Missouri,  they  were  induced  to  discontinue 
the  name  and  call  the  middle  branch  Madison  and  the  south-west* 

I 

JelBTerson.     The  Three  Forks  might  have  been  more  aptly  namec} 
the  MisSy  the  Ou,  and  the  Ri.     All  these  w^ere  perfectly  transpa- 
renty  ran  with  great  velocity,  and  threw  out  large  bodies  of  water. 
The  direction  of  the  Jefferson  was  preferred,  and,  having  ascenck^ 
it  about  a  mile,  they  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  Indian  woman  had  five  years  before  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  Minnetarees,  who  surprized  her  tribe,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
carried  all  the  women  into  captivity.     '  She  does  not,  however/ 
says  the  journalist,  *  show  any  distress  at  these  reccdlections,  noliif! 
aiiy  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  restored  to  her  country ;  for  she 
seems  to  possess  the  folly  or  die  philosophy  of  not  suffering  ha;, 
feelings  to  extend  beyond  the  anxiety  of  having  plenty  to  eat  ikni% 
few  trinkets  to  wear/    The  glass  stood  at  QCf  till  a  thunder  st<^ 
cooled  the  air.     The  latitude  of  their  camp  was  N.  45.  24.  B.'$!r 
They  found  here  a  gooseberry  black  as  jet,  with  a  bright  crim^mi^ 
pulp,  and  extremely  acid ;  diey  observed  also  a  large  specie^'  oJP 
ant  with  a  reddish  brown  body  and  legs,  and  a  black  hes^d  a^; 
abdolnen,  who  build  little  cones  of  gravel  ten  or  twelve  fti^U^^' 
high,  without  a  mixture  of  sticks,  and  with  but  little  earth.    \NbW 
too,  for  the  first  time,  they  began  to  be  upon  short, conimoUiir 
hitherto  they  had  fared  sumptuously.  '  ■*"  ' 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  surprize  us  here  with  a  climax  niihw* 
Propria  ftuvioi-um.  From  Big-Muddy  they  had  pro^eedl^l^ 
Jefferson,  and  with  not  less  felicity  to  Madison  from  liittle-SKdllo^i^ 
and  now  when  the  streams  which  compose  the  Jefferson  ':^erBjI 
the  first  time  to  receive  in  maps  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  mm««| 
th^  rise  into  a  high  flight  and  call  them  Philosophy  River,  Wisimmf' 
River,  and  Philanthropy  River; — Philosophy,  Wisdom,  imid  Plilr 
lanthropj,'  uniting  to  form  the — ^Jefferson! — how  beautlffrt'w 
allegory, how  delicate  a  compliment! — '  I  guess  our  Presi^eilit  ^m^ 
approve  of  that !'  ^    i  q  JmE 

Captain  Lewis,  with  Chaboneau  the  interpreter,  and  two  <>diii^ 
companions,  preceded  the  party  now  in  search  of  the  ShpshdUii^^ 
On  the  lOth  August  he  came  to  a  fork  in  the  Jefferson;  llevdM^ 
whkb  it  was  not  navigable  by  any  exertions;  the  oesd;  day  h&;ji0 
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c^^,  wk'^,  the  greatest  delight,  a  man  oil  horseback,  but  the  man, 
^efi,tl^^  were, within  a  hundred  paces  ot  each  other,  suddenjij 
wb^ed, round,  uiough  every  amicable  gesture  had  been  a:ade  to- 
h(r»i»gave  hb  horse  tbe  whip  and  presently  disappeared,  'fh^ 
fothyf^A  bia  track  till  it  was  lost ;  and  the  next  da^  proceeding  up. 
l|'4,aif,e&pi,  they  came  where  it  was  so  narrow  that  oae.of  the  men 
|mt  .nu  foot  ticross  it,  and  tlianked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  l^ei^tride 
tog  lui^ptu'i.  It  was  not  lon^  before  they  reached  its  remotest 
'Wurce,and  draok  of  the  fountain;  a  situation  not  altogether  un- 
■worjhy  of  ^eiiw  compared  with  that  of  Bruce  at  the  fountain  of  the" 
.Abj^nian  ?jile.  Leavina;  this  memorable  spot  they  got  upoa  the 
ridge  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  tlie  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitin  Oceans,  and  there  they  drank  of  tbe 
waters'  which  run  to  llie  Columbia  or  Oregan,  the  Great  River  of 
Ae  West. 

"Ilie  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Shoshonees  and  the  embarrass- 
isents  of  Captain  Lewis  after  he  had  met  them,  and  before  his  com- 
panions were  arrived,  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  this  narrative, 
l^tieij  Captain  Clarke  came  in  sight  the  poor  Indian  woman  who  had 
iM^n  thought  so  insensible,  began  to  dance  and  show  every  marlt  of 
t^e^pst  extravagant  joy,  tnming  to  her  husband,  and  pointing  to  tho' 
liiaJL^iis  wl)o  were  advancing,  and  sucking  her  fingers  to  indicate  that 
flv(y  vera  of  the  same  tribe.  Presently  a  woman  recognized  her, 
■n^.^  most  affecting  scene  ensued;  they  had  been  made  priBoners 
aj^tlie^i^nji^  time,  and  endured  captivity  together  till  the  one  had 
fgj^djiii^pns  of  escaping,  without  a  hope  of  ever  again  beholding 
fai^.{^f|(low  sufferer.  The  two  captiuns  went  now  to  the  tent  of- 
C^^ifMihv^:^  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  sent  for  Sahcajaweah  to  be 
ifiep; ,_»jtef preter ;  she  \vas  beginning  to  interpret  before  she  per- 
ceived itiat  Cameahwait  was  her  brother ;  instantly  she  sprang  up! 
.  a^^i^  ^d  embraced  bim,  throwing  over  him  her  blanket  and 
i^I}]n^jP);ofuse);^  >  ^'^  ''"'^  ^*'^^  moved  though  not  in  the  same  de- 
gr^,lfp^>jc:((^pt  one  brother  all  the  rest  of  their  family  had  died 
•fcce  j^^  ^^fi'pari»ti6u. 
■■  ^u)£},  ^hp^oucGs  are  a  small  tribe  of  the  Snake  Indians ;  this 
h^rq^^'ffipajstied  of  abont  100  warriors  and  tlirice  ns  many  women 
^tdi^hfldren.  ..Widiin  theii'  own  recollection  they  had  lived  in  the 
(^in|^l^'^ey  had  been  driven  from  thence  by  the  Pawkees  or 
t^  n)f|i4^  Xndians  of  the  Suscatchawain,  and  now  lived  a  migratory 
and  precarious  life.  From  the  middle  of  May  till  the  beginning 
of  J^eptember  they  reside  on  the  western  waters,  to  which  their 
ci}f;i]fje^hadnul  yet  found  the  way;  but  when  the  salmon,  on  which 
t^^  cili^'^}'  subsist  then.-,  disappear,  they  cross  the  ridge  and  de- 
scpiwt  slowjy  atld  caurioiisly  till  they  are  joined  near  the  Three  Forks 
b^^licr  bunds  either  of  their  own  nation  or  of  the  Flallieads,  who 
z  2  make 
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it^ake  comtndli  caiisie  with  tbem.  They  then  venture. to  bunt  bufik- 
Iht  in  the  plahis-^stw^rd ;  but  such  is  their  dread  of  the  Pawkees 
tpat  as  liong  astbey  can  obtain  the  scantiest  subsUlence  thej^'  da  not 
l^ve^the  interior  of  the  mountains^  and  as  soon  as  ibey  collect  ^ 
litrpe  fe^oct  of  dried  meat  they  again  retreat,  thus  alternately  obt^iiq^ 
ib^-fOod  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  hiding  themselves. (0  coQj; 
surae  it.  Two*thirds  of  the  year  they  are  forced  to  livp  io.<tjbf^ 
moidMbpins,  passing  M^hole  weeks  with  nothing  but  a  few.iish.^aii^ 
rOots.  The  salmon  were,  at  this  time,  fast  retiring;  rOi^U  s*^ 
becoming  scarce ;  they  had  not  yet  gathered  strength  to  bazar4  <^ 
nfieefing  with  their  enemies,  and  nothing  could  be  ims^ined  w>f§ 
fetched  than  their  condition  when  these  exhausted  and  hungry  ad^ 
venturers  appeared  among  them.  Instead  of  obtaining  food  from 
iShem,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  share  with  them  what  Jtbey 
could  procure  for  themselves,  and  this  was  in  a  cohntry  where,iW^. 
all  their  skill  in  the  chase,  and  all  their  advantage  of  fire-arW) 
little  was  to  be  got.  /  ,,tF 

But  these  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  miseries,  were  ch^ei^, 
and  in  many  important  points  of  character,  superior  to  any;  ^Hljb^ 
tribes  whom  the  adventurers  fell  in  with.  They  never  begged^- tl^^ 
never  were  tempted  to-^  single  act  of  dishonesty  by  the  sight  qi^. 
wonderful  treasures  which  their  visitors  displayed;  and  tb^y  t\99^ 
ready  to  share  with  their  guests  the  little  which  they  tbeu^i^es 
.possessed,  ^ey  were  also  a  high-spirited  people,  ^^he  SpsM^iW^ 
the-'^only  white  men  with  whom  they  had  had  any  iuH^cfiyifM 
till  now,  would  not  supply  them  with  fir^rarms^^  ialk|;jvig,r,4i0!t 
if  they  were  possessed  of  such  weapons  they  wpuldc^oijly  ^§v^ 
more  induced  to  kill  one  another.  TheShoshonee$:p^^ap4doiMH 
perceive  that  policy  is  the  real  motive  of  the.Spauiiir48i;,!bi^<:tW 
clearly  see  that  the  plea  of  humanity  is  fallacioujs^,  ai^  qon^p^ 
ijiat  they  are  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Minnetare^iwbo  h^if^ 
fire-afms,  plunder  therh  of  their  horses,  and  slay  tbeip.at  .pli^^^)^. 
'  This  shouldTFiot  be,'  said  Caraeahwait  fiercely,  *  if  we  h^fi  giim! 
Instesyj  of  hiding  in  the  mountains,  and  living  like  tb^  b^l^^Ufi^ 
roots  and  berries,  we  would  then  go  down  and  live  in.llfae^^f- 
Yaloe  country  in  spite  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  never  f^nw^wise 
meet  on  even  terms !'  The  Spaniards  have  not  purified  itj^z^apie 
policy  with  regard  to  horses, — nor  indeed  M  aa  it  equaUj^^pr^^^ljlf . 
When  Diego  Maitinez  de  Hurdaide  was  captain  oft vCiui^o||;i  v^q^ 
of  the  means  by  which  he  attached  the  Indians  to  bim  a^»9ti(Ciig}y 
that  thi^  viceroys  of  Mexico  dared  not  remove  him  from  this  g^i^f^ 
ment,  \\^^as  by  giving  them  horses.  The  introdudiiot}  of  ilhis^iopp^ 
has  not  produced  so  great  a  change  among  the  fi^tAy«8  of  Nartb)p9 
oif  South  America ;  where  in  Chili,  in  Tucum^n,  and:iKiit^ilS)bKI^^ 
il  has  convettied  them  into  Tartar-like  tubes>i  andleiitU^ii'tbMfe^ 

keep 
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own  tdwtis.    To  some  of  these  tribes  the  faoffle,  like  ^becoicpsi .tree: 

to  the^^  Maldive  islanders,  supplies  every  thing^-Hfood^  xiniJk,^  f«ej^ 

tents  and  boats:    it  has  improved  the-condkion  ofi  the'^Noi^ 

jAmerican^y  but  not  thus  totally  changed  their  ivboU.  habhii  v<if  ik£i^ 

The  Shoshonees,  though  many  of  their  stock  had  been  stolen ttlMi 

^pfnvigy  possessed  at  this  time  not  less  thaa  700  finfe  horsesiftpf 

^id<6d ^r2e,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  fatigue  as  well  a^  of'bungei:. 

Tbef  bad  also  a  few  mules,  which  had  beei^  purchased  or  stolen 

A'dm  the  Spaniards  by  the  frontier  Indians;    the  finest  Animals 

0f  that  kfnd^  says  Captain  Clarke,  we  have  ever  seen :  the  worst  w^ 

e^sidered  as  worth  the  price  of  two  horses.    Stirrups  and  saddles 

M^ene  regarded  as  proper  only  for  old  men  and  women ;  the  wpr- 

rio!^  used  a  small  leathern  pad  stuffed  with  hair,  and  ^  rope  with 

i^ich  they  noose  the  horse  when  running,  and  which  be  instantjy 

oteys,  however  unruly  he  may  seem,  as  soon  as  he  feels  it  upon  his 

neck ;   they,   however,    procure  Spanish  bridles  when  they  catt. 

Ill^  horse  is  a  great  favourite  ;  his  mane  and  tail,  which  are  never 

IMtilated,  are  decorated  with  feathers;  the  ears  are  subjected ^ to 

tel^  agreeable  honours,  being  ciH  into  various  patterns :  a  favourite 

lll^ifi  sometimes  painted,  and  a  warrior  will  suspend  at  the  brea&t 

'<)f^hls^ horse  the  finest  ornaments  which  he  possesses. 

i'-j  /Jly^^hbshonee  always  fights  on  horseback ;  the  name  Cameah%('ait 

^igtlifileS'ff  e  who  never  walks;  where  horses  are  so  common,  no  notion 

^Adigfthy  canbe  attached  to  the  act  of  riding,  and  the  appeUatioh 

%li^K  figortftivdlif  to  express  that  his  life  was  spent  in  war.     '^I'hey 

bttve*^  i^w  baid  guns  a^ong  them,  which  are  reserved  exclusively 

fo^  Wai^^^aFt'tlie  common  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow — the 

^4H4b#^Ieivder  and -the  bow  short ;  those  which  are  most  prized  are 

4ill[4c^'ef  the  argali's  horn,  flat  pieces  of  which  are  cemented  with 

^ifS^^tb^  lance 'and  the  poggamoggon,  a  formidable  sort  of  club 

tfyiMidtilig' of  «  round  stone  about  two  poiinds  in  weight,  fast- 

^ftt^  iby'a  short  thong  to  a  wooden  handle.     The  shield  is  of 

A%tiffaloe^s'kidfe,tmiriufactured  with  equal  ingenuity  and  s^iperstition. 

^iMe-^^in  mnet  be  the  whole  hide  of  a  male  two  years  old,  and 

"^HbM^v^uffe^ed  to  dsj  since  it  was  flayed  off.     A  feast  is  held 

^0^<wh«i^H  tflt  the  warriors,    old   men   and  jugglers   are  invited: 

%M6i^<llbe'«|e{iJi6t|a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  eighteen  inches 

-^deepj^kid  bf  the  aame  diameter  as  the  intended  shield,  which 

iin^t^^titiit  of  Itbofittw^y feet  four  or  five  inches.     Red  hot  stones  are 

'4k(^4*9^^into<this iioie,  and  water  poured  upon  them,  to  produce  a 

l<UIA^y^t#dfig  steams '^Over  this  the  skin  is  l^d  with  the  fleshy  side 

'<tt<^^Ufa4^  ground^  4indstaretQbed  in  every  direction  by  as  many  as 

x<)^^k€»4ioldof  iti^i-asitbecoi^eB  heated  the  hair  separates  and  is 

^tslt^ t) JFy  UM  tbeskiiY  i^aA  kuit  contrsict^d  iiijl^  the  compass  designed 

i|9t*^'  z  3  foi 
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ibr  the  shield-     It  in  tlien  removed,  placed  on  a  dry  hide,  and  duriu^^ 
the  rest  of  the  festival  pounded  hy  the  bare  heels  of  the  gu^s^ 

.•this  operatiou  sometimes  continues  for  several  days.     The  shield  m 
then  actually  proof  against  any  arrow,  and  if  the  old  men  and  th  ^ 
jugglers  have  been  satisfied  with  the  feast,  they  pronounce  it 
penetrable  by  bullets  also,  which  many  of  the  warriors  believe.  J 
is  opnameBted  with  feathers  and  a  fringe  of  dressed  iBathery,; 
adorned,  or  deformed,  says  Captain  Clarke,  with  paintings  of  stra 

■  figures.     Here  then  upon  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  MountaiQ3f|,v^ 
the  heart  of  North  America,  armorial  bearings  are  found,  as  yfi^MI 
as  in  the  war  of  lliebes.     They  have  also  a  sort  of  arrow-prqo/ 
jinail  with  which  they  cover  themselves  and  their  horses,  made  o/ 
dressed  antelope  skins  in  many  folds,  united  by  means  of  a  ihiji^tMre 
•of  glue  and  sand. 

They  are  a  diminutive  ill-made  race,  with  thick  flat  feet  and  an- 
cles, aiod  crooked  legs  :  the  want  of  sufficient  food  can  hardly  have 
deteriorated  the  race,  because  there  were  persons  who  remeoibe^d 
when  they  lived  abundantly  in  the  plains.  Perhaps  they  are  of , the 
same  stock  as  the  Indians  whom  Langsdorfl;*  saw  in  New  Califon^a, 
who,  though  abundantly  fed  and  enjoying  a  mild  climate  were,,, he 
says,  in  stature  and  form,  the  worst  specimens  be  had  ever  seei;!,  of 
the  human  race.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  usually  worn.lp^se 
over  the  face  and  shoulders ;  some  men,  however,  the  Ja^hionables 
of  the  tribe,  divided  it  with  leatliern  thongs  into  two  equal  queues 
which  hung  over  the  ears, — bashaws  of  two  tails  !  Their  tippet,  or 
rheno,  is  described  as  the  most  elegant  article  of  Indian  dres^  the 
travellers  had  ever  seen ;  it  is  of  otter  skin  tasselled  ,  with  e;piMf  e, 
and  not  less  than  a  hundred  ermine  skins  are  required  for  each  a — 
this  is  likely  to  attract  traders  to  the  Shoshonees.  The  blue  riband 
of  the  tribe  is  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  a  brown  b^ar«  Chiki|reD 
are  seldom  corrected,  and  never  flogged ;  they  say  that  it  breaks  their 
spirits,  and  that  after  being  flogged  they  never  recover  their  iiide- 
|>endence  of  mind,  not  even  when  grown  to  maiihood.  Pojyg^y 
is  common ;  and,  as  usual  among  savages,  the  lowest  and  mofit  lal^ 
rious  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  females:  but  it  does  .not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  cruelly  treated,  nor  tliat  they  consider  the^iDselves 
miserable,  like  those  unhappy  tribes  more  to  the  north,  among  whom, 
Mackenzie  says,  mothers  sometimes  destroy  their  infant  daughters 
from  a  dreadful  impulse  of  compassion  !   Husbands  willingly  lfst.9ut 

..  .their  w^ves  upon  easy  terms,  but  are  not  importunate,  Hke.  name 
other  tribes,  in  offering  them.  It  appeared  that  siphylis  was  l^iu>)vn 
among  them,  and  that  it  generally  proved  fatal :  Captain  Claf  ke 
thinks  that  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the  Rocky  MoM^^ins 
teinds  to  prove  that  it  is  aboriginal.  We  believe  it  to  hay^.,b|een 
M :  but  it:  might  easily  haveipund  }\».  way  t^er^  frqin  M^^ico ;  jtfae 
:   •- '  Slioshonees 
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Shoshonees  said  they  could  reach  the  Spfafanh  settktneiita' in  ten 
days  inarch  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

The  accounts  which  the  explorers  received  of  the  way  before  tbite 
were  most  discouraging.  To  follow  the  course  of  the  water >  Ga- 
meahwait  said,  was  impossible,  as  the  river  flowed  between  steep 

^  'precipices,  which  allowed  of  no  passage  along  the  banks  ^  and  it  ran 
with  such  rapidity  among  sharp  pointed  rocks,  that  as  far  as  the  eye 

** -'could  reach  it  was  one  line  of  foam.    The  mountains  were  equmly 

^^"inaccessible ;  neither  man  nor  beast  could  pass  them,  and  therefore 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  nation  had  ever  attempted  it.     He  had 

.^  learned  from  some  of  the  Chopunnish  or  Pierced  Nose  Indians, 
who  resided  on  the  river  to  the  westward,  that  it  ran  a  great  way 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  there  lost  itself  in  a  lake  of  ill-tasted 
water  where  the  white  men  lived.  Captain  Clarke,  not  relying  upon 
tliis  report,  went  with  a  guide  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  found 
it  equally  impracticable  to  keep  the  course  of  the  river,  or  cross  the 
mountains  in  the  same  direction.  The  guide,  however,  said  tbefre 
%a8  a  way  to  some  Indian  establishments  on  another  river,  which 
was  also  a  branch  of  the  Oregan ; — the  Shoshonces  all  denied  this, 
which  was  imputed  to  their  desire  of  keeping  among  them  strangers 
so  able  to  protect  them,  and  so  well  stocked  with  valuable  commo- 

'  llities ;  they  sold  them,  however,  horses  enough  for  the  party,  and 
the  adventurers  began  their  journey  on  the  30th  of  Augnst.     They 

'  kdffered  dreadfully  &om  fatigue  and  hunger;  game  was  so  scarce  that 

they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  dieir  horses;  their  strength  begtin  to 

^il  them ;  most  of  the  men  were  now  complaming  of  sickness,  and 

liaVing  reached  a  settlement  of  the  Chopunnish  on  the  Kooskooskee, 

they  determined  to  build  canoes  there.    The  labour  which  the  mren 

■  '%a(d  gbne  through  in  the  latter  part  of  their  way  up  the  Mississippi, 
'  IttWrtade  them  desirous  of  travelling  on  horseback,  but  they  now 
''■ttfore  gladly  returned  to  their  river-navigation.     September  Q^th 

liHfey  began  to  build  eight  canoes,  and  having  entrusted  their  re- 
''4hiiining  horses  to  the  Chopunnish,  and  buried  the  saddles  in  ft 
^')(^fch*,  they  embarked  on  the  7th  October,  accompanied  by  two 
MMnefs. 

■  ''^  Ksh  and  roots  had  for  some  time  been  their  chief  diet,  which, 
"fdi"  into  who  had  so  long  been  almost  carnivorous,  was  meagre  fare; 
'4rfathef  than  continue  this  forced  abstmence,  they  purchased  ck>g8 
'  froili  thfe  Chopunnish,  which  they  ate  at  first  without  disrelish,  and 

■Won  learned  to  like;  for  this  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  natives^  and 
'  called  dog-eaters  in  contempt.    The  water  on  which  they  embarked 

*iicion  fell  into  a  wider  stream,  on  the  head  of  which  they  had  en- 

''cattjped  among  the  Shoshonees,  and  which  they  had  named  Lewis's 
*'*Hiver;  Captain  Clarke's  name  had  been  given  to  that  which  he 

'liad  reconnoitred, — a  stream  of  equal  magiutude,  tgrnvi^^  by  a  more 
• ' .  z  4  northerly 
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northerly  routes  to  join  the  same  great  river  of  .nhicb  they  w^ein 
quest.  Both  are  copsiderable  rivers.  The  Lewis^  where  dEieyjeoh 
tered  it  dn  the  lOth^  was  about  250  yards  in  width, .  and :  the 
Kooskooskee  enlarged  it  to  about  300;  ou  the  l6th  they  oamq  to 
its  junction  with  tlBe  Columbia,  as  the  Americans  have  choBieo-to 
r^-name  the  Oregan,  or  Great  River  of  the  West.  There  soeimia 
singular  impropriety  in  calling  after  Columbus,  a  river  upon  a  cotaet 
which  he  never  visited  :  it  is  too  late  to  affix  his  name  to  the  whole 
continent  of  the  New  World,  but  that  name  may  yet  be  affixed  to 
the  West  Indies,  which  different  nations  call  now  by  different^ap* 

I^ellations,  all  having  an  obvious  unfitness. — That  of  the  ColunibiaQ 
slands  is  unobjectionable. 

The  Lewis  falls  into  the  Oregan  in  latitude  46""  15*  la^'g'",  th« 
one  being  575  yards  wide  at  the  junction,  the  other  960.     They 
foun^  here  a  tribe  called  Sokulks,  who  seemed  a   peaceable  and 
contented  people,  living  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  happi^ 
ness :  great  respect  was  shown  among  them  to  old  age;  pol)^amy 
Ivas  not  their  practice,  and  the  husbands  were  said  to  share  with 
their  wives  the  labour  of  procuring  subsistence,   much  more  than 
is  usual  among  savages.     Diseases  of  the  eyes  were  very  comaKm 
among  all  these  river  tribes ;  fOr  three  parts  of  the  year  they  are 
employed  in  fishing,  and  suffer  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upia 
the  water ;  and  during  the  winter  they  are   surrounded  with  SDO«r, 
in  a  country  without  trees  or  shrubs.     Many  have  lost  an  eye,  and 
some  are  nearly  blind  in  both.     It  was  observed  also,  as  pecu-* 
liar  Ho  the  tribes  on  the  Oregan,  that  their  teeth  decayed  very  jsoos, 
many  having  them,   particularly  in  the  upper  jaw,   worn  .dowiiit^ 
the  gums,  and  many,  even  in  middle  age,  being  almost  .4oothIeM« 
The,  writer  supposes  that  tliis  may  in  part  be  occasioned  by  Uteir 
mating  roots,  as  they  are  dug  from  the  ground,  nearly  covered  wilrii 
sand ;  but  chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  they  devoured  diied  ^at 
mon,  (their  main  food,)  simply  warming  it,.and  then  swallowing jskia 
and  scales : — but  why  should  this  affect  the  teeth }   Xx^  4hey  ac^ 
customed  to  any  hot  meats  or  drinks  f  Do  they  use  iM^y  acrid  wosj^ 
or  any  substitute  for  tobacco,  which  might  produce  the  effect  li/i*:^. 

These  tribes  are  true  icthyophagi :  the  multitudes  of  s^iiion- in 
the  Oregan  are  inconceivable,  and  they  ascend  to  its  .ceiiK)test 
sources,  supplying  the  Shoshonees  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  di?Jdipf 
mountains  with  food.  The  water  is  so,  clear,  that  they  may  ^be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet :  ibutat  thia  season^  itbctf 
float  in  such  (quantities  down  the  stream^  and  are  drifted  adiooe^ 
that  the  Indians  have  only  to  collect,  split  and  dry  them.  So: 
abun^nt  are  they,  that  in  the  scarcity  of  wpod,  dried  ]6sh  ^are^  oAeot 
used  as  fuel.  A  great  trade  is  carriecion  in  this  article.-  l^v- 
saloiQi^  )iayui^  be<^p  opened  imd  .4de^  ia,jthfji,6un»-:i»hei»t)f^;>t(iofe 

powder 
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poWder  lii^twilciil- two  stones  *  tfeen  packed  itf  l)aske^i"lti<fea%'oiadfe 
of  grass  atid'  rushes,  which  are  lin^  aiid  tx^^ted  w4tb  salmon  jB^iifs 
8tret<4ied  and  dried  for  that  purpose  In  these  baskets,  Ihe  "^pwcler 
isi  prest  down  as  hard  as  possible;  each  contains  froiW  <)0  to  ttJO 
poinds ;  seven  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  five  bti  the"t6^  of  Ihieni ; 
they }BPe  then  covered  with  mats,  and  corded;  and  tli^n  again  iriat- 
ttKl>  thus  forming  a  stack.  In  this  manner  the  fish  is  kept^siveet 
ahd 'sound  for  many  years ;  great  quantities  are  sent  down  the  river 
to  the  Indians  who  live  below  the  falls;  and  from  thence  it  ijsVsaicI 
to  find  its  way  to  the  white  people  who  visited  the  mouth'  of  the 
Orcigan.  « 

TTie  Indians  designate  the  Falls  by  the  word  Timm,  which  Captain 
Clarke  says  is  highly  expressive,  and  which  they  pronounce  so  as  to 
ntike  it  perfectly  represent  the  sound  of  a  distant  cataract.  The 
fikeliestexplcfiation  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  they  make  a  longhum- 
mngupon  the  letter  m';  for  otherwise  Timm  looks  as  little  like  the 
•ooHd  of  a  cataract  as  Timothy  does  like  the  name  of  a  hero.  The 
fidis  of  the  Oregan  are  not  great ;  but  a  little  below  is  a  very  re- 
markable scene.  The  river  when  it  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  flowing  with  a  current  more  rapid  than  usual,  though 
with  no  perceptible  descent,  widens  into  a  large  bend  or  basin  ori 
ibe  right,  at  the  end  of  which  a  black  rock,  rising  perpendicularly 
frem  the  right  sliore,  seems  to  run  wholly  across ;  so  totally  indeed 
M  it  appear  to  stop  the  passage,  that  they  could  not,  as  they  ap- 
ppodched,  see  where  the  water  escaped,  except  that  the  current  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  with  greater  velocity  to  the  left  of  the  rock, 
where  there^was  a  great  roaring.  Upon  landing  to  survey  it,  they 
found -that,  for  about  half  a  mile,  the  river  was  confined  within  a 
channel  of  wily  forty-five  yards  wide,  whirling,  swelling,  and  boil- 
iig'tbe  whole  way  with  the  wildest  agitation.  Tremendous  as  the 
W08  was,  tbey  ventured  to  attempt  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Indians,  and  accomplished  it  in  safety. 

•A  twbe  called  <lhe  Echeloots  were  settled  here,  with  whom  a  new 
language*  began,  not  understood  by  any  of  the  hordes  above  the 
Falls,-  hut  having  some  words  in  common  with  them  all,  and  also 
wfaat6aptain  Ciarkie  calls  a  strange  clucking  or  guttural  sound.  Is 
tfaitf  clack  the  Mexican  or  Aztec  ^/,  which  is  certainly  fbimd  at 
ijEootka  i  H  ere  also  w'ooden  buildings  were  seen,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  travellers  left  the  Illinois  country.  The  floors  were  sunk 
sibout  sixifeet  in  the  ground — a  custom  implying  at  the  skme  time 
at«old'and  dry  climate.  Proceeding  on  their  way  they  saw  an  In- 
clian  drest  in  a  round  hat  and  a  sailor's  jacket,  with  his  hair  tied  ; 
jaokets,  braes  kettles,  and  other  European  or  American  articles 
sii^h  became  common.  These  tribes  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their 
boats  aadybousea  with  rude  sculptures  and  paintings — arts  which, 

•vi*  •■■■;'  in 
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io  this  stage,  are  widely  diffused  along  the  north^weaft  coast  of 
Anaerica.  A  chief  here  exhibited  from  his  great  medicine  bag, 
foorteen  fore-4ingers,  the  trophies  taken  from  as  many  enemies 
whom  he  load  killed  in  war :  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  travel- 
lers had  known  any  other  trophy  than  the  scalp  preserved.  The 
great  medicine  bag  is  a  useful  invention ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  sacri- 
legious for  any  person  except  the  owner  to  touch  it,  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  strong  box,  in  which  the  most  valuable  articles  may 
aafely  be  deposited.  Smaller  bags  are  kept  in  it,  which  they  take 
out  and  wear  round  their  waists  or  necks,  as  amulets  against  any 
real  or  imaginary  evil.  These  tribes  differ  much  in  their  mode  of 
sepulture  from  the  North  American  Indians,  with  whose  manners 
we  were  before  acquainted.  They  have  common  cemeteries,  where 
the  dead  carefully  wrapt  in  skins  are  laid  on  mats,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west,  in  vaults  or  rather  chambers  made  of  pine  or  cedar, 
about  eight  feet  square  and  six  in  height.  The  whole  of  the  sides 
are  covered  with  strange  figures,  cut  and  painted,  and  wooden 
images  are  also  placed  against  them.  On  the  top  of  these  tonb 
chambers^  and  on  poles  attached  to  them,  brass  kettles  were  bung» 
old  irying-pans,  shells,  skins,  and  baskets,  pieces  of  doth,  hair, 
and  odier  such  offerings.  Among  some  tribes  the  body  is  lai^  in 
one  canoe  and  covert  with  another ;  every  where  the  dead  are 
carefully  deposited,  and  with  like  marks  of  respect.  Captain  Clarke 
says  it  is  obvious,  from  the  different  articles  which  are  placed  >by 
the  dead,  that  these  people  brieve  in  a  future  state  of  existeood ; 
upon  which  the  American  editor  observes  in  a  note,  that  ^  the  act 
IS  much  too  equivocal  to  warrant  an  inference  so  important.'  TUs 
is  a  very  silly  note,  if  it  be  not  something  worse  :  it  savours  of''  a 
philosophistical  wish  to  find  an  exception  to  the  common  belief  of 
the  human  race  in  a  future  state.  And  what  if  the  exception  had 
been  found  i  (which  however  we  utterly  deny) — how  beauiafitUy 
has  Burnet  answered  the  question :  Proinde  imqitwm  essety  ab  hit 
homtmcionibus  metiri  genus  humanum :  ab  hisfacibus  hamitm^ij 
et  ipsius  barbarieiy  reliquorum  omnium  vires  et  viNutes  tesiim&re! 
Siquis  vellet  alicujus  herba  vim  nativam  inquirere,  nonftaccidmn 
et  exsuccam  calliget^  e  solo  sierili :  sed  quaiis  nasdtur  in  agrt$nim 
vudigmSf  et  rore  codi^  solisque  raMis  vegetatur,  secundim  usum 
ordinemque  natura;  et  quoa  kuic  kerba  competity  id  ad  smm 
speciem  pertinerey  aut  toti  generi  praprium  et  natitral(}  statwtt. 
Vel  si  gemma  nitorem  ae  indolem  scire  vellesy  non  tantum  brutani, 
ui  aimnty  inspicies ;  seabram  et  terra  sordibus  obductam  ^'Sednk'- 
tersam  et  politam :  et  quid  turn  valeat,  quam  vibret  lucem,  ^mt 
xirtutem  emittaty  idtotwm  nature  et  viribus  ipsius  atiribnesy  et 
exinde  pretium  lapidi  eonstituesJ^  >   -  4 

*  De  Sjtattt  Mortuoram,  Cip.  t;  •      :■..•*'..    i\»\ 

On 
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^     Qn  the  £d  November,  they  perceived  ibe  first  tid^^ater;  fi3ur 

•j|^9^. after  wards  they  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  a  fewwovdaof 

JBfigiAsh  f roiQ  an  Indian,  who  talked  of  a  Mr.  Haley  ais  the--  piin- 

fiipal  trader  on  the  coast;  and  on  the  7th,  a  fog  clearkig  ofiF,  gave 

'.fheoi  sight  of  the  ocean.     They  suffered  greatly  at  the  mouth  of 

>:lh§  river :  at  one  place  where  they  were  confin^  two  eights  by  the 

MV^ind,  the  waves  broke  over  theui,  and  large  trees,  which  the  slcesm 

-jipd  brought  down,  were  drifted  upon  them,  so  that  with  their. qt* 

JDOst  vigilance,  they  could  scarcely  save  the  canoes  from  bsing 

(dashed, to  pieces.     Their  next  haven  was  still  more  perilous; 'the 

hills  rose  steep  over  their  heads  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet; 

and  a»  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  stoues  upon  their  erymiaikig 

sides  loosened,  and  came  rolling  down  upon  th^em.    The  canoes 

were  in  one  place  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the  baggage  m  abd- 

th^r,  and  the  men  scattered  upon  floating  logs,  or  sheltering,  them- 

flelves  in  tlie  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  hill  side.     In.  this  situation 

they  had  nothing  but  dried  fish  for  food ;  diis  weather  and  these 

'ifMt&rings  continued  till  their  clothes  and  bedding  were  rotten*    -At 

,.]<9ngth  Uiey  reached  the  open  coast,  and  having  well  reconnoitred 

r)^  encamped  for  the  winter.     This  was  no  very  exhilarating  pno- 

((Bj^ct.     The  .natives  subsisted  chiefly  on  dried  fish  and  roots  :  the 

-veaLplorers  neither  liked  this  diet,  nor  did  there  seem  enough  of  it 

.f(9ir  their  supply,  nor  had  they  sufficient  store  of  merchandiEe  left 

ilo  piwchase  it:  they  must  therefore  trust  to  tlieir  hunters  for  subsis- 

leiiGeyt  and  game  ws^  not  to  be  found  with  the  same  facility  here  as 

in  l^plaina  of  the  Missouri,     But  the  sea  enabled  them  to  supply 

{^itbemsdlves  with  salty  and  in  about  three  months  trading  vessels 

.;Mtere, expected,  fiom  which,  being  well  provided  with  letters  oi 

*ccr^ili^  \hf>y'  hoped  to  procure  a  supply  of  trinkets'  for  their  route 

*kQniffW!^d»    lactational  expeditions. of  this  nature  oothing  should 

/be*spared  which  can  contribute  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 

^f)ieesons  em  ployed;  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  should  not  have 

.^en  .'left  to  tlie  contingency  of  obtaining  supplies;  a  ship  ought 

*  t^eRtai&Iy  to  have  been  sent  to  meet  them.     For  want  of  this  they 

<;W6re>e0(poaed  to  great  difficulties;  game  became  scarce,  aiid  in 

.iJanuaivy,  nothing  but  elk  was  to  be  seen,  which  of  all  others  \iras 

J«^e^^most>difficult  to  be  caught;  they  could  scarcely,  they  say,  have 

veiibsiited  but  for  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  party,  Drewyer  by 

,9am!e>  theaon^of  a  Canadiau  Frenchman,  and  an  Indian  woman,  who 

^fUjlitfid  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  dexterous  aim  of  the  frontier 

JbiiBtsman^  with  the.^sagacity  of  the  savage  in  pursuing  the  fatntesi 

\»(racks  thi\)ugh  the  forest. 

V)    JDuring  the  winter  they  sought  for  all  the  information  in  their 

power,  concerning  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  and  obtained 

-.aomeimcount  of  xhe  number  of  tribes,  languages  and  population 

far  about  3(50  miles  southward  along  the  coast ;  of  those  in  an 

1!*  >  opposite 
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oppoettc  direction  lliey  learnt  little  more  than  ihe  names,  tbeir 
encaBipDient, being  on  th^  south  of  the  Oregan.  llie  fuur  nsltoi|^ 
with  whom  they  htd  the  most  intercourse,  the  Killamucks,  t'latsopSj 
Cfainnoota  and  Cathlamahs  were  diminutive  and  il)  niiidc ;  pro- 
bably oU  the  coast  tribes  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cahfoniia  are  of  thfe 
same  race;  the  language  of  the  Killamucks  was  Gomniuii  to  eigM 
tribes  out  of  twelve  to  which  their  knowledge  ext«»ded.  Th^JF 
complexion  is  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  North  American 
Indiaos;  the  mouth  wide,  the  lips  thick,  the  nose  broad  and  gene^ 
rallj^  low  between  the  eyes,  though  there  are  instances  of  higli 
aquiline  noses.  All  the  tribes  who  were  seen  west  of  the  Roctj 
Mountain  flatten  the  forehead ;  the  child,  in  order  to  be  thus  beau- 
tified, has  its  head  placed,  soon  after  birth,  in  what  the  writer  citlls 
a  compressing  machine,  where  it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  months, 
the  females  longer  than  the  boys.  The  operation  is  gradual  aim 
seems  to  give  no  pain;— indeed  if  it  produces  head-ache  the  pot^ 
infant  has  no  means  of  making  it  known.  The  head  when  re- 
leased from  its  bandage.  Captain  Clarke  says,  is  not  more'^'thaii 
two  inches  thick  about  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead,  and  sdit 
thintter  above.  Nothing  can  appear  more  wonderfulthan  that  tbe 
braib  can  have  its  shape  thus  altered  without  any  apparent  injt^ 
to  its  functions !  The  Americans  judged  favourably  of  their  inteF- 
lectual  powers ;  'we  find  them,'  they  say,,'  inquisitive  and  loquacidct^^ 
by  no  means  defici^it  in  a£uteness,  and  of  very  retentive  tnemonA'. 
To  all  our  inquiries  they  answer  with  great  intelligence,  and 'the 
conversation  rarely  slackens,  since  there  is  a  constant  dbciiSsioU  'iX 
the  events,  and  trade,  and  politics,  in  the  little  but  active  cil'ii^%r 
the  adjoining  tribes.'  '  They  employ,'  says  Captain  Clarke,  ''jfi 
all  their  bargains  a  dexterity  and  finesse,  which  if  it  be  not'lear^lM 
from  their  foreign  visitors,  may  shew  how  nearly  the^'t^fdniilj; 
of  savages  is  allied  to  the  little  arts  of  more  civilized  trade.'  ^F!K^ie 
is  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  upon  the  Oregan,  4vhicli'  ttiustmi% 
existed  before  the  coast  was  frequented  by  foreign  tiaderd,  tuit 
to  which  the  foreign  trade  has  given  a  new  impulse.  Thei^twt 
emporium  of  this  trade  is  at  the  Falls,  the  Skilloots^  ^rVItt^*^ 
carriers  between  the  inhabitants  above  and  below.' '  Xh^jlinrans 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bring  down  bear's  grease,  h6'ries,^^MF'^ 
few  skins,  which  they  exchange  for  beads,  poiiiidetl^sfi'^Miftl 
wappatoo,  the  two  last  being  the  staple  article  of  Coliitn^e^^ 
the  Oregan.  Wappatoo  is  the  common  arro*headi  f«fefMrii& 
sagitii^blia,)  to  the  root  of  which  is  attached  a  bulb'  grdmii^^U^ 
neath  it  in  the  mud,  and  this  is  never  out  of  season: '"  Itf.TS  fy^d 
in-an  extensive  valley  about  30  miles  in  bi'eaflth ' ^et^^eeW^ne 
, mountainous  country  which  borders.the  cortst  aiid^^e'°r&i\M'4f 
mountUDB  wliich  cross  the  Aver  abcive  the'filfi^,  ^^t'tt  W'ttk 

found 
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fpuifd  farther  cpstwanl,  and  in  produced  with  most- abundance 
in  a  track  of  la^id  tciweqn  the  Mulfiiortiah  afid'abraiich  df  the 
Oregaii,  abuut  twent^v  milts  long,  and'  from  five  t6  ten'in  b^eadtbr 
The  mode  of  obfaiiiilig  it  is  Ciirioua  and  paihltit ; — a  Mioman  car- 
ries a  cjnoe  lurge  enough  lu  contain  herself  arid  MV^iial  biishele  of 
ijiisroot,  to  one  of  the  ponds  where  the  plant'^rows;  shegoestnto 
the  water  breusthigh,  feels  out  the  root  with  her  feet  and  separates 
the  bulb  from  it  with  her  toes,  which  on  being  freed  from'the  mud 
fluats  ;  and  these  patient  ivomen  continue  in  the  water  at  diis.em- 
mojiiient  for  several  hours  even  iu  the  deplh  of  winter.  The 
bulb  thev  ranst  in  the  embers;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  po- 
tiitoe,  and  ^aid  to  be  not  less  palatable. 

The  mode  of  curing  salmon  and  preparing  ao  portable  and  ex- 
cellent a  food,  is  practised  only  about  the  Falls.  The  tribes  on 
the  coast  catch  great  quantities  of  salmon  during  the  season,  in 
the  small  creeks ;  but  when  this  fails  dieir  chief  resource  is  literati; 
tile  bounty  of  the  sea,— the  stui^eon  and  other  fish  which  are 
t.^^nded  by  the  heavy  gales'.    Soon  after  the  explorers  arrived  upoti 

f I  coast  a  nobleprize  had  been  thrown  up,~a  whale  not  less  thaii 
5.f^t  long.  This  event  set  the  whole  country  in  motion,  and 
before  the  strangers  could  reach  the  spot,  the  skeleton  alone  was 
1^.  Sahc^aweah  had  her  curiosity  strongly  excited  upon  this  oc- 
qaaion.  The  winter  cjuarters  were  about  seven  miles  from  the 
&hore,'  an,d  when  she  heard  that  a  party  was  to  s«t  out  in  search 
qf.the  wtale,  she  and  her  husband  requested  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  accompaiiy  them;  '  the  poor  woman  stated  very 
earnestly,'  saj  s  Captain  Clarke,  '  that  she  had  travelled  a  great  way 
>vilh  us  to  see  the  Great  Water,  yet  she  had  never  been  down  to 
|tl)e  coast;  and  now  tliat  this  monstrous  fish  was  also  to  be  seen, 
it^  seemed  liuid  that  she  should  neither  be  permitted  to  see  the 
^<;mui  nor  tlit  whale.  So  reasonable  a  request  could  not  be  de- 
-iVi?S'( — "'"'  C^P'"'"  Clarke,  therefore,  took  her  in  his  company. 

■'  '  aiice  bujipiies   are  very  precarious,  game  is  not 

e  the  lialives  well  armed  for  hunting;  their  arrows 
I  pij«erful,^t  wM  found  that  in  many  instances  where  the 
,,l^ai;b.liad  been  left  in  ;ni  elk, 'the  flesh  had  closed  over  it,  and  the 
a^jjjia!  siifiered  no  i «.■[■] nanentijijury.  The  guns  which  they  ob- 
H^jn  fiooi  tiie  trader?  arc  generally  old  American  muskets,  prepared 
,jfor  (ii'is  miukft,  auii  what  pnce  out  of  order  they  know  not  how 
to  repair  liie  sligdtLit  derangement.'  Langsdorff,  indeed,  notices 
^cuiipuB  trade  wliJch  ihe  Americans  carry  on  in  this  article.  He 
usay^,  thej;  send  out  a  gunsmith  in  every  ship,  to  buy  up  at  one 
jlflac^  ajf.^the  giins  which  want  repairing,  and  sell  them  as  new 
^jiei^a'ai pother ;  The  coast'trlbes,  therefore,  being  bad  hui^ers, 
idlP^f  fi^hermsn!,  ai^d  raising  nothing  from  the  sqil,  go  Id  the  Falls 
f.m..oi  '  for 


i^V?^'"'" 
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for  funded  Mthtttti  krii  «^i^atoo,  Ibr  n-hicb  Ihti'^f'iriSA 
price,  Wwing  *o  thfe'  jreWnfeSs  of  ffiie  demand.  It  is  suppbsi^'that ; 
about  aOjOOOlbs.  we^hf  of  Salflion  is  annually  criVed'yaf' wV/^ 
exdu«(ve'Of '  thSliofine  consumption.'  The  coast  tribes  pif  for  tBif  ^ 
in  Bitch  thtngs  lis  they  obtain  from  the  sliips ;  a  little  of  ihfe'  satdtoA' 
goei' in' trAffic :  but  their  cfcief  article  of  barter  witTi  the  whilfes'ljf' 
peltry,  especially'  the  skin  of  the  sea  otter,  that  unliic'ky'  aliitaiM., 
■  bsH^  in  (wil  the  sole  cause  of  any  trade  to  tJie  North-west  coist*OT 
Amerieir,  and  tiaving  brought  upon  great  part  of  the  intiabiVants  Aii'' 
mW^  misery  as  the  mines  of  Hayti  or  Peru  drew  upon  the  devbtffl' 
people  of  those  countries.  Iliis  guilt  belongs  to  the  Russialis';  m  [ 
tra«fe  to  the  Oregan  as  yet  has  produced  no  evil,  and  perhaps'UiW 
is  die  only  instance  in  which  a  savage  people  hfts  not  btea  injutvd,' 
by  itl  first  commercial  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Captain  Clarke  says  ihey  appear  to  possess  do  knowledge  of  spm- 
tiMDB  liquors :  as  they  gave  him  an  account  of  oo  fewer  than  tWelve' 
shipft  which  visited  them  in  the  spring  and  a»tumn,this  seems')ittl«  (^' ' 
than  impossible  ;  there  can  be  no  reason  to  imagine  that  thcV  ab- 
stain firom  this  poison  like  the  Kaluschiaiis,  because  they  would  nit , 
hare  die  same  evil  to  apprehend  from  iiitii  si  cation.  The  explorers 
found  no  fermented,  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  in  use  aiiio^ 
any  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Klountains  ;  and  this  is  one 
of&e  most  extraordinary  things  which  (hey  observed.  Water  is 
the  onivcrsal  beverage ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  sOipe' 
of  the  North  American  tribes  never  drink  water  :  beef  brotti  was 
the  ordinary  drink  of  those  with  whom  Ut;nnepii)  was  coiiversatit, 
and,  as  he  believed,  of  all  the  hordes  who  h-.id  no  iiilercoui  se  witti 
Europeans.  These  people,  however,  are  very  well  jilcascd  to  iti- 
toiicate  themselves  in  another  way;  tbey  arc  esccsfiivLlj  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco,  swallowing,  and,  the  writer  says,  inhaling  the 
smoke,  till  they  are  full  of  it,  aud  then  xending  it  out  in  vohfmes''^' 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  They  are  also  desperate  gain bieJ^Y 
and  will  play  whole  days  and  nights  at  one  of  the  rudest  gatries' of  . 
chance,  (merely  guessing  in  which  hand  a  stono  is  held,)  till  the  tosn^ 

f;amester  has  played  away  the  last  article  of  \m  clothing,   or  His  ^ 
aat  blue  bead.     Small  blue  beads,-  rthidi  they  citH  tiy  \vay  oT  dt-, ' 
tinction  chief  beads,  are  prized  beyond  all  other  article?  which  tiic' 
•hips  bring  for  traffic.     They  are  the  favcnirilo  oniamunt,  and  serv^ 
as  the  great  circulating  mediutri   aniong  ^11   ilie   trile.H  uu_  tlie 
Oregon. 

T^y  are  a  rery  ingenious  race ;  even  witli  their  owii  imperfect' 
tools,  (for  as  yet  they  have  obtained  very  few  axes,)  tlley  make  lii  a[ 
few  weeks  s  canoe,  whfcti,  whTi  sutfe  implements,  sa}s  Captaii)  , 
Cbrfce,  might  be  thonght  the  work  of  years*  a  caObe,  hSWever;  1* ' 
very  hq[Uy  prized ;  it  u  of  equal  value  with  a  wife,  and  u  ^hat  the 
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■ '^T^lB^^'y  Sives  a  fathejc  in  exchangefoi  hU  daughtar. .  <  The - 
boft,  jipl  stem  are  omameoted  with  a  sort  of  comb,  and  with  gro- 
teuue  &^ires  of  men  or  animals,  aomettmea  five  feet  high,  coin- 
p$i|o^  OT^small  [Heces  of  wood  skilfully  inlayed  and  mortiaed,  with^ 
oiit^kapike.  of  any  kind.  These  boaU  are  Bdmirabl;  mac^,  and 
cffltcnipted  in  the  rougbeat  weather  widi  coniummate  dexterity, 
Ijf.eu' bowla  or  Irotigha  are  acooped  out  of  a  block  of  wood;  in 

fj^^y  boil  Uieir  food,  by  throwing  hot  stones  iitto  the  water, 
iQ.  the  same  manner  they  extract  oil  from  dijfereot  animalfl. 
iifit.tbey  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  kettle,  which  is  accordingly 
a£aod  article  of  traffic.  Their  best  manufacture  is  a  sort  of  basket, 
or  «^w-wprk  of  cedar  bark  and  bear-grass,  so  closely  interwoven 
as  to  be  water-tight  without  tlie  aid  of  gum  or  resin ;  of  this 
they  make  hats,  aonie  of  which  are  sold  to  the  sailors.  Farther 
louili  the  natives  roast  their  corn  and  pulse  in  them,  over  a  rfow 
charcoal  tire,  moving  llie  basket  eo  that  it  is  not  injured,  though 
every  grain  within  is  completely  browned.  Mackenzie  saw  them 
hiing  over  the  fne  so  us  to  receive  the  heat  without  being  in  reach 
of  tVie  bla;£C.  Ttie  bear^rass  being  essential  for  tliia  manufacture, 
forms,  on  that  account,  an  article  of  considerable  traffic.  It  grows 
only  near  (he  snowy  rtigiou  of  the  mountains. 

Jliey  use  combs,  and  are  fond  of  using  them;  thoi^b  we  are 
told  that  they  contrive  even  without  this  aid  to  keep  their  hair  n 
very  good  order.  They  have  therefore  no  occasion  for  that  *  amali 
stick liangiiig  by  a  string  from  one  of  the  locks,'  which,  as  Sir  Alex- 
an^r  Mackenzie  tolU  us  in  clioice  phrase,  the  more  nortliem  tribes 
employ  '  to  alleviate  any  itching  or  irritation  in  the  liead.'  But  tliey 
have  no  other  pretciisions  to  cleanliness.  The  flea  may  almost  be 
called  the  king  of  ihc  '.and,  as  the  ant  is  in  Brazil : — these  insect* 
some t lines  coin|>el  the  iiatives  to  shift  their  Quarters,  and  the  m- 
velliirs  found  ibcni  more  tormenting  than  all  the  plagues  of  the  Mis- , 
souri  cuuitiry.  What  witb  her  til&,  natural  ugliness,  and  artificial 
deformities,  a  beauty  of  Uieir  tribe  in  full  atUre  is,  according  to 
Cajjtain  Clarke,  o'le  of  the  most  disgusting  objects  of  nuhire  r  and 
this,  he  says,  fuitntiHtily  conspired  with  the  low  diet  and  laborious 
esei  tise  of  his  mc-ii  to  protect  them  from  the  persevering  gallantly 
of  tttp  fail  se\.  Ttiey  had  indeed  hardly  pitched  their  first  encamp- 
ment iit  l!ie  nioiith  of  the,  river,  before  an  old  woman,  the  wife  of  . 
a  C^innook  chief,  c.ime  with  six  young  women  who  were  her 
daughters  and  liiecc^,  and  deliberately  encamping  near  them,  pro- 
ceeded, as  the  wi'iler  expresses  it,  to  cultivate  aa  intimacy  betweeb 
the  men  and  her  fair  %i  ards.  She  was  so  far  successful  us  to  put 
the  existence  of  siphylis  among  these  tribes  beyond  all  doubt.  It  . 
n  ^t  fre^tWDt :  and  whather  it  be%a  imported  at  aia  original  diseate.: 
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seems  doubtful :  they  know  of  uo  specific  for.it,  and  never  effect,  a 
cure,  the  disease  ending  only  with  life. 

Women  are  let  out  for  hire  by  their  parents  or  husbands ; .  a. 
young  woman  lias  no  other  property  than  her  person,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  make  the  most  of  it :  they  are  bold  wooers;  to  decline 
their  offers  is  to  disparage  their  charms,  and  therefore  gives  such  of^ 
fence,  that  although  the  party  were  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  rigour,  nothing  seemed  to  irritate  both  sexes  ao  much* 
Captain  Clarke^  denies  the  position  that  the  moral  qualities  of  a 
savage  tribe  may  be  estimated  by  the^  manner  in  which  they  feat 
their  women.     Where  women,  he  says,  can  aid  in  procuring  isub-: 
sistence  for  the  tribe,  they  are  treated  with  more  equality,  and  their, 
importance  is  proportioned  to  the  share  which  they  take  in  thgt. 
labour;  while  in  countries  where  subsistence  is  chiefly: procured 
by  the  exertion  of  the  men,  they  are  considered  and  treated  as  bur-. 
dens.     There  is  much  plausibility  in  this,  and  it  may  perhap9.be. 
generally  true,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  it.     Among  the 
Orenoco  tribes,  for  instance,  all  the  agricultural  processes  are  left 
to  the  women,  for  this  whimsical  reason,  that  because  they- tliepd- 
selves  bring  forth,  they  know  how  to  make  plants  bring  forth  also; 
yet  no  where  is  the  condition  of  the  sex  more  miserable :   tb^re  19. 
scarcely  a  more  affecting  speech  to  be  found  than  that  of  the  woman 
to  Gumilla,  justifying  herself  for  having  put  to  death  her  new-bom 
daughter,  and  regretting,  that,  at  her  own  birth,  she  had  not  received 
from  the  hands  of  her  mother,  the  same  proof  of  compassionatf   ' 
love ! 

Among  these  western  tribes  the  women  are  well  treated,  and 
enjoy  a  degree  of  influence  rarely  found  among  Indiims.  On  many 
subjects  their  opinions  are  respected  ;  in  matters  of  trade  their  ad- 
vice is  generally  asked  and  pursued ;  sometimes  they  even  take  upon 
themselves  a  tone  of  authority,  and  the  labours  of  the  family  are 
pretty  equally  divided.  Is  it  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  consider* 
ation  which  women  possess  here,  that  though  the  men  may  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  please,  very  few  have  more  than  one  ?  Tat- 
tooing is  little  in  use  among  them,  and  that  little  chiefly  confined  to 
the  women,  who  ornament  their  arms  and  legs  sometimes  in  this  way: 
— the  greatest  piece  of  workmanship  of  this  kind  which  these  travel- 
lers obseived,  was  the  performance  of  a  certain  J.  Bowman,  who 
had  stippled  his  name  upon  the  arm  of  his  favourite  squaw.  No 
account  is  given  of  their  superstitions,  and  no  inquiry  seems  to  have 
been  made  concerning  their  religious  belief.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  what  we  know  of  the  neighbouring  my- 
thology at  Nootka,  bears  evident  marks  of  Aztec  origin  ;  the  name 
of  their  creating  deity  Quautz  being  too  similar  to  Quetzalcoat  for 

a  mere 
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a  mere  fortuitous  resemblance^  when  the  Mexican  traces  in  the 

language  are  remember^.    And  here,  in  connection  with  this  ob- 

scurC)  but  important  part  of  American  history,  a  remarkable  fact 

may  be  mentioned.    Forster,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Kalni's 

Travels,  says,  '  There  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great  similarity 

between  the  figures  of  the  Mexican  idols,  and  those  which  are  usual 

among  the  Tartars  who  embrace  the  doctrines  and  religion  of  the 

Dalai  Lama,  whose  religion  Kublai  Khan  first  introduced  among 

die  Monguls  or  Moguls/    The  resemblance  is  strikingly  seen  iii 

the  Calmuck  idols,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  ^ven  a  pnnt.     It  is 

by  philosophical  and  antiquarian  researches  m  Tartary,  that  die 

history  of  those  civilized  nations  in  North  America,  of  whose  great 

works  only  the  wreck  remains,  must  be  elucidated. 

These  tribes,  beside  the  arrowhead,  (which  the  Chinese  cultivate 
for  food,)  use  the  roots  of  a  thisde,  a  fern,  and  a  rush ;  the  former 
is  said  to  be  the  sweetest  vegetable  they  are  acquainted  with,  and 
tQ  taste  exactly  like  sugar.  Captain  Clarke  says,  '  one  singular 
circumstance  attends  all  the  pine  of  this  countiy,  which  is,  diat 
ivben  burnt,  it  yields  not  the  slightest  particle  of  ashes.'  Does 
this  explain  the  miracles  of  the  Fire-House,  in  Kildare,  and  die 
niouastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Yalvauera,  in  Rioja  ? — A  doubt 
aeems  in  one  place  to  be  implied,  whether  the  horse  were  not  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  this  country :  certainly  it  was  not.  The  abun- 
chnce  and  cheapness  of  horses,  it  is  said,  will  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  the  fur  trade  to  the 
3East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Oregan  and  the  Pacific.  If  a  na- 
tibn  required  nothing  more  to  make  it  great  than  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  in  the  people,  and  ambition  in  its  government,  splendid  in- 
deed would  be  die  prospects  of  the  United  States  !  Long  as  the 
arms  of  ambition  are,  we  have  seldom  heard  of  a  longer  reach  than 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  month  of  the  Great  River  of 
the  West.  But  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  this  portion  of 
that  vast  continent  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Americans  *  Mac- 
kenzie's route  to  the  Pacific  is  both  easier  and  shorter  than  that  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  Canadian  traders  have  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  as  their  rivals,  and  more  capital  wherewith  to 
support  it.  The  Russians,  from  their  previous  establishments,  pos- 
sess greater  facilities  than  both ;  and  in  fact  Von  Resanoff  would 
have  removed  one  of  the  establishments  to  this  river,  if,  happily 
for  the  natives,  he  had  not  missed  the  entrance  on  his  voyage.  But 
any  speculators,  whether  English,  Russian,  or  American,  who  may 

*  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  United  States  would  adopt  some  national  appella^ 
live  for  themselvesi  in  place  of  a  generic  name  which  every  day  becomes  more  incrniTe- 
nient  ;-^being  indeed  as  if  one  of  the  European  nations  were  called  Europeans,  without 
any  distuict  designation. 
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Uimlc  of  establishing  themselves  btve,  wouid  do  well  to  rememjbei 
^e  (lispuie  coiiceniiti^  Nootlca,  the  vicinity  of  Mexico^  aiid  thp 
character  of  tlie  Spaniards.  It  sbould  also  be  remembered  tltal 
^e  fur  tiaile,  hy  its  very  nature,  destroys  itself.  The  sea  co>v,, for- 
merly so  niimcrons  iii  the  hisber  latitudes  of  this  coast,  has  tot^ljf 
(jisappeared  from  all  inhabited  regions  ^  aiid  t)ie  sea  otlvr,  whicl) 
aToUe  has  attracted  so  many  traders  to  these  parts,  U  evt-r^  yeaf 
becoming  scarcer.  Perhaps  these  shores  are  more  likely  to  r^eivs 
colonies  from  the  Saii4>vich  islands  than  from  any  other  counttY- 
There  w  iio  spot  upon  the  globe  where  the  people  are  so  rapidly 
imjproving  (m  in  those  islands,  and  whenever  they  require  elbon- 
room,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  they  will  naturally  seek  it. 

'Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  *ery  desirous  of  remaining  on 
Ule  tOast  till  the  .ships  arrived,  that  they  might  recruit  their  almost 
^Hausted  stores  of  merchandize ;  but  though  they  were  expected 
in  April,  it  was  found  impossible  to  wait.  The  elk,  on  which 
t&ev  chiefly  dependeij,  had  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  if  th« 
t^iaiis  could  have  sold  food,  they  were  too  poor  to  purchase  it. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  therefore,  ihey  began  their  homeward 
way ;  the  whole  slock  of  goods  on  which  they  were  to  depeuf), 
eimer  for  the  purchase  of  horses  or  of  food,  during  a  journey  of 
pearly  four  thousand  miles,  being  so  diminished,  that  it  might  all 
he  tied  in  two  handkerchiefs.  But  their  muskets  were  iii  excel- 
lent order,  and  they  had  plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  Written 
piipers  Mere  left  among  tlie  natives,  to  be  given  to  the  shipt,  in 
hopes  that  some  one  might  find  its  way  to  a  civilized  country.  One 
of  these  papers  travelled  to  Canton,  and  as  a  happy  specimen  o^ 
the  way  in  which  diings  are  exeggerated,  a  letter  written  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  described,  upon  the  authority  of  this  P^per, 
file  Falls  of  the  Missouri  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-t^vo  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height  I — On  their  way  up  the  river  they  saw  a  skin  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  with  the  horns  remaining  on  it ; — -an  interest- 
ing circumstance,  for  no  European  had  ever  seen  the  animal,  an^ 
the  accounts  which  they  had  heard  of  its  horns  did  not  agree :  tliese 
were  black,  smooth,  erect,  and  pointed ;  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes,  to  the  height  of  Four  inches, 
"the  skin  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  common  deer,  and  the  wool 
fine,  but  mixed  on  the  back,  particularly  on  tlie  top  of  the  head, 
ivilh  many  long  straight  hairs.  These  travellers  thought  the  wool 
riot  so  long  as  that  of  the  domestic  sheep  :  Langsdorff,  who  also 
fbw  many  of  the  skins  dressed  wiih  the  wool,  for  clothing,  calls  it 
ret^  lon^.  This,  and  not  tlie  argali,  is,  wiihdut  doubt,  tite  patetit 
Cf  fte  domeslic  sheep. 

"'"Th^  opinion  which  tliey  had  formed  of  the  natives,  on  their  wAV    , 

Kw?l"rtit  rttisr,  was  not  improved  on   "      ' 
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fCHlDid  tfiat  DOtbing  but  ihwr  numbers  saved  the  psplorcrs  Trom 
b<Si^  ttttscked.  On  one  occasion,  when  Captain  Chrke  cou1(l,o6]t 
obtain  ibod,  he  took  a  portfire  match  from  lib  i>u<^keC,  thre't^  4 
sflDall  piece  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  tRlcitig  his  pQcitj^ 
compaas  and  a  magnet,  made  the  needle  turn  rt>iLii<l  very  bristlji. 
A»  soon  as  the  match  b^an  to  burn,  the  Inili^ms  wxre  sn  ternficj, 
ibat  Ibej  brought  a  quantity  of  wappaton  aiid  laid  it  at  Iiis  feet, 
&e^ng  faim  to  put  out  the  baJfire.  At  nruiilier  ])lacc  thcj  ;ycic 
09imj>eDed  to  make  the  Indians  undeistand  Uiat  whoever  stole  ^nj- 
of  Ue'baggage,  or  insulted  any  of  (lie  men,  would  he  immcdi^te^ 
ihot.  After  some  disputes,  which  ended,  ho»\  ever,  williobt  btotidj 
shed,  and  many  difficulties,  they  came  to  the  ChojHiiinish  Indimis^ 
with  whom  they  had  ]«[l  their  huraes  ;  and  here  the}  had  lownit  tUl 
die  mountains  should  be  passable.  One  of  iht-  chiefs  In  ic  wor^  a 
tiprct'madeof  human' scalps,  and  ud'U'tied  with  the  th-.unfa^.'irini^ 
fingers  of  men  whom  he  had  slain:  after  descrihiiig  this  tipE>|L 
Oipt^D  Clarke  immediately  adds,  '  The  Chopumiish  are  amon^ili^f 
oiost  amiable  men  we  have  seen.'  The  eulogjimt  Is  tin'tiCKily 
idaced;  but  they  certainly  proved  themselves  a  ffiendly.andliobour- 
4Jbui  people  to  their  visitors.  Two  things  concerning  them  wtq 
Vft^yof  notice.  Though  die  men  genially  extract  dieir  beei:d^ 
rtikty  of  them  do  not ;  and  tliese,  the  Amencans  lay,  if  i^ies  ^^ 
adopted  the  practice  of  sbavmg,  would  have  been  as  well  suppLed 
as  uiemselves.  The  absurd  assertions  concemiiig  the  beardleasnesp 
of  the  Indians  have  been  long  since  exploded ;  and  this  decisive 
(act  can  now  only  be  considered  as  a  superabun^rit  proof.  TTiey 
have  high,  and  many  of  them,  aqu'dine  noses  : — tbia  was  liometimes 
also,  though  rarely,  seen  among  the  coast  tribes.;  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  becuuse  this  feature  is  very  observable. iu  flie.Mesicao 
paintings. 

The  manner  of  dressing  meat,  almtiuy  which  seldom  fell  to  their 
share,  had  not  before  been  met  with'.  A  number  of  smooth  stones 
from  the  river  were  thrown  upon  a  large  wood  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
ihe  fire  went  down,  these  stones  were  laid  smooth  like  a  floor  upon 
the  embers,  and  covered  wi'ifi  pme  branches :  flitches  of  the  beat 
weie  laid  on  the  branchea,  and  then'  on  alternate  layers  of  meat 
and  brauches,  a  thick  layer  of  branches  bemg  on  the  top :  a  little 
water  was  then  poured  on  the  heap,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  In  about  three  hours  the  meat 
was  done  j  the  travellers  ^lought  it  more  tender  than  if  it  had  beea 
either  boiled  or  roasted;  but  they  disliked  the  strong  flavor  whicV 
it  had  contracted  from  the  pine.  Provtsiooi  beit^  scaiVe  ber^ 
and  the  stock  of  merchandise  ver^  nearly  exbau^ed.  Captains 
.'I^ewisand  Clarke  were  by  no  means  displeased  to  find,  thatthef 
iaij^  practise  pbystc  as  a  resource :  '  we  cautiously  abstain,*  say 
"  A  A  S  ibey. 


3^;  Una^tOidCkA'i  AMKk»u3^mek.  T*^, 

t^y,  ';J&o«iigtFiDg«i9-bab  harmleiyniedicints;  ted^  we'icsnaof 
pwgi(^ly,dO:hai'm«  our  pretcriptiom,  diongb  usMBctioiaH  hfi»-S»^- 
cyMn  Jntyr  be  ineM,  uid  an  entitled  lo'flone  refnuiienitkia/-''^E1l)!jr' 
nracttsetjri^-awlista,  with  great  successi  but  there' is  •erhaps  no- 
'ptW  >o^e/Curiou3  OF  mare  nluable  in  the  oop)ov»  vtuame^'  thxif 
llj^ittid,  ^Vfwntneot  u^tch  they  mwle  witb  the  vfepourtMtb;  'ThiK 
m^ftbe.i^l«tedifi.thflirowii  wordi,  ....:•;  .i% 

'•*-ffiih'6o(;  (rf  tTneiii'erl  we  have  ventured  an  experiment  of  a  yeryife-, 
bUli-Mttrrti. '  He  Ha*  been  for  some  time  sick,  but  has  now  recovered, 
hhlflesb,  ekfc  lieaitfff,'  And  digests  well,  bat  has  so  great  a  weaVn'ess'  in 
t|h»llMDi  ckat  boMinnot  Walk,  rtor  even  sit-apright  wimout  extreme  pain^ 
Aftevvit\  badi  iTii;nini  ciltauMed  the  resourcea  of  our  art,  une  of  th^ 
hwBt(irs.B;<!TUM»i«d>that  be  had  known  penons  in  liiaflar  sitaatkms  n^ 
s^r.etl  by  viql&ot  s.wean,  and  al  the  request  of  the  patient  ws  penAitUrt' 
the  jeoftifiv  to  be. applied.  For  this  parpo^e,  a  hole  about  foatieei:< 
deep  ai^  tnre€  in  diatueler,  was  dug  iu  ibe  earthy  and  betted  wdl  by " 
aidVge|tre  in  ^le  bottom  of  it.  Tbe  ^re  was  ^i  be  a  taken  out,  aqd  an. 
arcb  fbiYned  over't'he  hole  by  means  of  willow  poles,  and  C9V^i:ed  i^>^< 
several  bfanttels,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  awning.  The  patleQt  -hsi^' 
sttv^^eTtnakt^a.'^as'seAed'anderthis  on  a  bench,  with  a  ^ece  pf  E>o»)^^. 
fopihis  feet,  and  with  a  jug  of  water  we  Sprinkled  tHe  bottom  ancTpldes' 
ofehe  bola,  so  M  to  Keep  op  as  hot  a  steam  as  he  could  bear/  '  Afijer'] 
itmaioing  twenty  minutes  in  this  sitaation  he  was  taken  'Odt,'  imtfae^' 
diaiel^.  {ilunged  twice  in  cold  water,  and  broOght  back  te  the- 'Ii6l^' 
w^re  he  retutned  tbe  vapour  bath.  Duiii^  all  this  time  he  drarik'  eaM- 
piously  ^  strong,  infusiaa  of  horsemint,  which  was  used  as  m  urtutstuttt''' 
for  the  seneca  ropt,:  which  our  ii)formaaC  said  be  had  seen  eraplcgied'On  < 
these' occasions,  butof  wBicb  there  is  none  in  this  country. :..AtJlh!ri 
eifd  of  three  qnarters  of  an  Hour,  he  was  again  withdrawn  .from.itltf;,. 
hoV,  carefuHy  wrapped,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually.  This  op^^f«-  ,; 
tidil  was  performed  yesterday,  and  this  morning  he  walked  abqut,  sod  . 
is  nearly  free  from  pain,' — p,  562,  '.'. 

S'tratige  as  tliis  case  is,  it  is  leas  rewsrkabk .  tlua  tbftt  pf  •oOQifl£'  ^ 
llie  natives,  a  chief  who,  fdi'  t£ree  years,  ba<l  w)  complirt^y  l^;fhfli'> 
use  of  his  limbs,  that  he  lay  like  a  corpse  in  whatever  positiqn;  W 
was  placed  ;  and  jet  ate  liearlily,  digested  his  food  well,  had  a  i^„, 
gular  pulse,  retained  his  flesli  -  and  li^d  he  not  been  somewhat  ita.l*i ' 
i'roin  lying  so  long  out  of  the  sun,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  hi^i  ' 
looks  for  a  man  in  perfect  Ijenllli  :  this  disca.-ie  is  said  to  be  pscurj'. 
liar  to  die  Chopunuish,  among;  wiiom  they  saw  three  cases. of  :i(,,. 
The  natives  were  very  niixioua  for  their  chief's  recovery,  and  tht^  i . 
new  doctors  prescribed  a  better  diet,  the  daily  use  of  the  cold.  b|ll]]ti'.j 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  flower  of  eitlphiu'. . ,.  jt  yi 
will  not  be  supposed  that  faith  wag  wanting  in  tlie  patienfj;  iji^ 
thought  himself  somethiug  better;  th^ysaw  0.0  .^iqeiidiiLent  iui-j^io^n) 


diK4ifl,.gf.,Ui|4>«i)»i  W>d  «.  tittle  portablB''S<wp;-' 'BAf^s'Ke  ^)ri)' 
lW44gbtv^^W9.)<C>iH>('>B4"«^tel?«Aerthg<fUOcew!0l-l|ie)rJswa^ 
Wffcpei^Bif9J^.l^e]^Heoq>ted:to>.tr7  tfaB'SUHe.fnocefflJit'frtfA.tii^ 
'na  trfalif^JVi#^t.'ani)!he  w»  'fauQcl--ti>ii'n«d!r«itber' hi^'-'^'tj||l 
<m\f/fi  itam^tiiBd:^-  tlie  hclei y  They. ithcrsfore  fiiit-1y''*dVfe MM' 

his  father  still  lingered  lliere  iu  tbatstats«£ipafi)fuFialtti  f)eH4V^' 
hope,  which  it  was  distressiog  to  belioH  .A,  ^^P9Wl  i^^)<'^her^re 
y(M  made  togratifyljiein.:  the  hole  WMieolflfijei).,  H>d  ^^^fetflwr. 
wait  in  with  hi^i,  ^nd  he)dhvn;iu.a{]ij;(;i{kef  |M)$^Pr^l^W^it»UU'i 
ni^  produce  so, .pppiplete  aijperepii'iuitHt  ,iis<,'4ra(t>iwMi)ed;'and<MtiteH' 
hif^,«/aB  tflkeamitthe. complained  of  sutToartg  4:onnderHbld  paiifyiV; 
f«wr- drops  of  landafUim  relieved  biiu.)  lie '  rested  welly  w^dil^e^  ^c*K'' 
<b^]F  W«»«bl&to.  wae.  \aa  sfms.  ThesecuHii  day  helt^Ar^d^ei'^y'' 
strei^th enough  to  wash  his  face.  On  the  tliirdi't|ie'^wtdkVi;i^'  viSj\ 
rqteated  with  full  e£Eect,  a»d  he  tlien  moved  obe  pf  |his  (egs.j^d, 
soitie  of  bis  toes ;  aiid  all  that  is  said  of  him  .aflerfyari^j'  i$t.i^^  1*^'. 
gradiiaJly  recovered.  ■.„>'''^-  '■•^■^■■ 

'^'Thb  mode  of  treatbig  disorders  was  prapti39d.l>y<pK^ef..l^ 
Atoierican  nations,  when  the  new  world  was  discpvcfed,'  '  Leraarlrat 
d^cribes  itju  Canada,  wheie  it  was. peribrmed  as  rudely  at  iti  tlus 
iiia(^^ce,  ft  bole  being  dug  for  the  purpose.    The  Mexicans  built' 
CQDuq odious -stiDvei  for  the  purpose,  which  they  called  TeniataitH<.~ 
aa4AV^vAi  are  particulaily  described  by  the  Abate  Claviigero.     A' 
nota.  to  Maichand's  voyage  says,  that  the  Indians  on  the  N.  W.  ' 
caMt,sboi|t latitude  58°  4(/,  employ  the  hot  sand  bath,  as  the  most', 
efficacious  cure  for  sipbylis  j  and  that  Koblet,  the  surgeon,  in  thtfi^ 
voyage,  tried   it,  with  success   that  appeared  miraculous,  in  the 
scurvy.     It  is  well  kno^vn  that  our  own  sailors  have  i;eed  the  earth 
both  for  Ifae  same  disease;  a  fact  which  led  the  notorious  Dr.  Gnir 
bam,  in  the  days  of  his  insanity,  to  prescribe  it  in  a  manner  w|yicb 
cotdd  hardly  fitil  6F  sometimes  proving  fatal.     We  w«re  pre^iit  at 
two  of  his  {Hibiii;  exhibitions.    Thepatientsvcere  buried  ifp.tp  the 
cfai»  f(fr  Kourhdurs ;  during  the  two  first  they  suffered  severely  fron} 
cohf,  ad  their  cOttutetiances  and  chattering  teeth  would.hay^  plfiitiljr 
iiidiented,  if  th£y  had  n6t  described  their  fee)ingsl     During  ^« 
tfaW  hnii>  tliey  gradiially  recovered  their  jvarm'^,  and,  for  the  lasi^ 
were^in-so  profifsea  perspiration,  tljat  when  they  were  released;  tfi?,  ' 
earth  redMl-like  i(  fre^  dttng-hill.    This  is  [tiainly  the  \yor$t  way  : 
of '^odni^g^.the  effect  ^oifimon  to, all  these  m^thodii.     Tbe  v^t  \ 
poUr' tw^  »ee^  tHe  b«^, '^d  \Ve  cannot  but  think  that  it  d^^rveft  . 
to  l»ve  >itm\  trial  giterii't  in  our  hosfn^il.  ''  ■  n', 

Ota  tHe.-iOA  Jinje  they'reliefrpd  tbeirjouropj;  J)itt,pnflie.im .'. 
thej' weMf  ^nVfnced  Uiat 'H"'u<a^'npt,yet  n'aibticit^te^tgi  <:fotu|$^' 
nioua(Mi^>iUidltKettfiDi<e 'Wer^' forihe  &«t  mne' CO 

.  ■^''  A  A  3  a  retro- 


lAWM'3})4J'OaH(e'«  Amerimn  TravtU. 


ihv. 


tnAtogiMe  nwvemeat.  A  wpek  afierwards  they  attempted  it  agiim 
In  the  course  of  that  ihite,  tbe  snow  had  melted  about  (our  ileetj 
they  had  good  guides,  ami  it  was  found  better  travelling  over  thf 
anow,  th&n  over  the  fallen  timber  and  rocks,  uliiL-k  in  Biimnierob- 
Btructed  the  way.  Having  siirnionntcd  tlie  dilSculties  of  this  passage^ 
At  pnrtv  separated  on  the  mountain  :  Captain  Lewii  went  with  niit^ 
men  by  the  most  direct  route  t»  the  FalU  of  the  Mittaoiin>  from 
whence  he  was  to  ascend  Muria  river,  and  asceitain  if  any  braodiaf 
it  reached  as  far  south  as  latitude  JiO^.  Captain  Clarke,  withlberctf 
of  the  party,  modo  for  the  head  of  die  Jefferson ;  there  lliej  divided 
again :  Serjenni  Ordway  and  nine  men  vient  from  thence  in  th* 
■Mtioes  down  the  Missouri ;  and  Captain  Clarke  proceeded  to  the 
yd{a\vHtone  river,  at  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  'Missouri,  and  there  butlt  canoes  to  explore  that  important 
'eW6iliA  along  the  whole  of  its  course.  The  jimctioD  of  these  two 
gita'l  rivers  was  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

Captain  Lewis's  route  was  much  shorter  than  that  which  they  had 
taken  on  their  outward  journey.  He  gut  once  more  into  the  Und 
lof  mosquitos;  the  horses  suffered  so  much  from  thei^e  insecto  that 
they  were  obliged  to  kindle  large  tires  and  place  the  poor  aniouds 
in 'the  midst  of  die  smoke :  in  such  myriads  were  ibey  ibat  tlfcy 
'frequently  drew  them  in  with  their  breath;  aud  the  very  dog  howted 
viti  the  lorlure  they  gave  him.  Is  thci  e  no  odour  which  would  re- 
pel ibis  plague?  He  who  should  discover  one  would  be  a  benefac- 
tor to  hiii  species.  T^ey  came  also  among  their  old  enemies  Ute 
bears ;  but  the  sbimdaoce  of  buSaloes  after  their  short  comtnons 
made  amends  for  all.  These  animals  seemed  to  prefer  pools,  which 
were  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of 
man,  to  the  water  of  the  river.  Captain  Lewis  proceeded  fiir 
enough  to  ascertuin  that  no  branch  of  the  Maria  extended  as  far 
north  as  50°,  and  consequently  that  it  would  not  make  the  desired 
boundary.  He  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Minnetarees  of  the  norA ; 
the  tribe  bore  a  bad  cliaracter,  and  these  men  did  not  belie  it;  for 
after  meeting  in  apparent  friendship  and  encampii^  togetl»er  for 
the  night,  they  eodeavouied  to  rob  the  Americans  of  their  horses 
and  guns.  In  die  scuffle  that  ensued  one  of  the  Indians  was  stubbed 
dirough  the  heart,  and  Captain  Lewis  shot  another  in  the  belly ;  the 
man,  however,  rose  and  tired  in  relum,  and  Captain  Lewis  felt  llie 
wind  of  die  ball.  He  was  destined  to  a  narrower  escape  a  few 
dsys  afterwards ;  when  one  of  his  own  men  mistook  him  for  an 
Hk  !  and  shot  him  through  the  tbigli.     When  they  came  to  the  ap- 

■'■[Joiiited  place  of  raeeiing  they  saw  that  Captain  Clarke  had  been 
encamped  there,  but  found  no  letter.  These  words,  however,  weie 
^^ced  in  the  sand,  '  W.  C.  a  few  miles  farther  down  on  tb«  right 

"  tiitila  nd«.'' '  Chptais'Oarkehidtiot  intended'lo  Crust  to  a.wi^g 
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iivtlie  fahtf  ^'btttftnotbei^tlmsioil  of  the  partj^tmrogrfaeibMr  G|^ 
liiB^'Le^^^'  and^  thinkings  that  be  hadpreeeded  ttieia/TfittOtv^djlHi 

^iX]SAptftioOhirki^  on  his  part,  had  reached  thd  Ybllowst^ftiHi  I|t|^ 

b^9«flfae->pltu;e 'Where  it  issiies  front  the  Retly  Mou«(tef»9'»i^}Il 

<l0w*iilpp^iiired  that  the  communication  between' diese^  gr^f^yfilf9 

'^HU^  dMft  and  easy.    From  the  Three  Forks  of  die>M^aoMii  fo  4^)9 

^db6='Wiis  48  miteSy  chiefly  over  alevelj^Uiinf  and'fr&m  Ibe  V^A$ 

^tbfe  eastern  bitiiicfa  of  &e  Gallatioi  iriiich  ia^there^iiiaviggl^for 

'aiball' canoes,  it  is  only  IB;  witfa  aii  excellent  Tond  ovarii  ^^  dy 

ttinifltiy.    The  Yellowstone  here  is  a  bold,:  deep,'  and  ^if^fiNl  strmp 

iW^  ySik»da  wide.    As  no*  fani^  timber  cottld  'bei.iforad^lCuptelii 

ChHcetnade^  twt>  dmall  canoes  and  lashed  them  together  ;r  tbey^ttri^ 

SS  feet  long,  aboat  18  inches  deep,  and  from  I6.  Ip  S4fi|n(4i(» 

miHe*  "Serjeant  Pryor,  with  two  companions,  wasfit^^i^ntawti^ 

widi  the  horses  to  take  them  to  the  Mandans,4Vid  the  ri^st^ol:^' 

'  Tpirtf  liegan  their  voyage.    The  buffaloes  were  here  ,^  f^iel( .  QUni- 

^ivatstkut  a  herd  of  Aem  one  day  cnwsing  the  river  stc^  die  ^fuoe 

:  Ar  flfti  honr ;  the  river,  inckiding  an  island  overwhiph-tb^  pfts^y 

"kfm  a'mite  in  Mfidtb,  and  the  herd  stretched  as- tbie)!^^  ti«j  could 

/#iUnl^  ftom  <  one  side  to  another  during  the  whole  of  tiial  tioie*-   Hie 

vtarse  of  this  river,  from  the  point  where  tbey  reached  it  6Si  its 

jmkeAm  with  the  Missouri,  was  computed  at  morethan  800  miles, 

niik^^;able  the  whole  way,  witibont  any  falls  oT  any  Bfoviag  t^Mad 

'^iiu«,<whioh  are  very  frequent  in  the  Missouri,)  and  osly^e  ledge 

^•frnocks,  and  that  not  difficult  to  paas.    The  point  of  junction  wis 

'foobsidensd  to-  be  one  of  the  beat  places  for  an  establisraMNit  fbr  the 

*<wwtefu  far  trade.    It  was  impossible  ta  wait  h^re  for  Captam 

(.'iiCMB  because  of  the  mosquitos;   thef  were  in  such  nmltibides 

lAat  the  men  could  not  shoot  for  them;  they  could  not  be  kept 

^Arom  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  loi^  enough  for  a  man  to  take  aim. 

,  Sryor  and  his  party  soon  followed;  the  horses  wm^e  stolen  from 

".Aext  by  somelildians ;  they  tiien  struck  for  tiie  river,  and  made  dun 

MiiasfMSs^\t>r  rather  coracles,  such  as  they  bad  seen  amon^  the  Man- 

rjiwoB  and  Ricaras^    These  veasels  were  perfect  basins,  seven  feet 

.  ibiM  i»  diameter,  sixteen  inches  deep^  made  of  skins  stretched 

vftiver  a  wooden  skeleton;  each- capable <»f  carrying  six  or  eight  nien 

T-with  their  loads.    They  made  two  that  they  might  divide  tbeir  gi^ 

vahd:  ammunition,  lest^^  m  case  of  accident,  all' should  be  lost.    jS^t 

-  in  Aieae  frail  vesads  they  passed,  with  perfect  security,  all  die  sbiMjs 

cand lipids  of  the  river  without  takir^  in  water  eyen  during  t^e 

^'/iii^hest  winds;.    Wher^  a  boat  16  to  be  committed  to  the  stipam^ 

probably  no  other  shape  tould  be  so  safe*  . ;    ,    .     ;  .  ! 

v  Onthe  Ifltb  Augitstthe  whole  party  were  oiK;e  more  (^ecjted. 

Jfhjey  found  ov  dieir.retoB  that,  great  cfamigesbad  tak$i)rplape  id 

A  A  4  the 
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t)ie  bed  of-thtf  'MisBoori  sioce  they  ascended  it,  sosbifting  «rei(« 
saftidr;  and'  the  j  observed  that  in  the  coarse  of  1000  milesy  thot^: 
it  hid  received  aboVe  twenty  rivers^  some  of  them  of  coBsideia^hi' 
width,  besides  many  slnaller  streams^  its  waters  were  not  angmepte^' 
— -eo  great  is  the  e^poration^    When  they  came  to  die  first  vilU^ 
and=saW«dnle  cows  feeding  on  the  bank,  the  whole  party,  wkh^'aH 
involuntary  impulse^  raised  a  shout  of  joy.    Several  settlements  had - 
been  made  in  this  direction  during  their  absence;  so  fast  is  tlR)- 
progress  of  civilisation  of  America,  where  it  is  extended  by  the  very 
eagemess  with  which  men  recede  from  civilized  life.     On  the  29A- 
September  they  reached  die  spot  from  whence  they  had  set  eut^ 
after  famng  travelled  nearly  9000  miles^  and  performed  with  equal ' 
ahi&yi  perseverance,  and  success,  one  of  the  most  arduoaa  journeys 
thaftever  waa  undertaken.  -They  liad  been  given  up  as  loHt.    Cap- 
tain  Lewis,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  died  while  this  work  was  preparing 
for  tbp  press.  -  ' 

Little  is  now  vranting  to  complete  die  geography  of  North 
Aaoerica  and  our  knowledge  of  its  native  tribes.     It  might  have 
b^ei|;jdioi^ght4his  expedition  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  fables  '• 
reaptoting  the  Missouri ;  there  is,  however,  a  noble  one  in  the 
£va*gdical  Magazine  for  January  last.     We  are  told  there^  opoOr ' 
the.atithority  of  aa  American  publication,  that  about  1000  milea  u^' 
the  river  there  is  a  mountain  said  to  be  180  miles  in  length  and  4d 
in  wkUh>  composed  entirely  of  solid  rock  salt ;  several  busbela  ef 
wijich  (O  most  admirable  evidence!)  had  been  brought  to  S^~ 
LcNuis>  and  a  specimen  ^nt  to  Marietta.    *  Should  the  existence  of  ' 
sujoh  a  mofintaia,'  the  writer  gravely  adds,  ^  be  fully,  verified  by  Atn 
t^er.  evidence,  it  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  wonderfiA* 
preductipqs  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  God  of  Nature !' 


Abt.  III.     T/fe  Mmellaneou$  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon;  Es^A 
.  .with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Wri tings f  composed  Ay  kirn^';- 
i/llustrated  from  his  Letters^  with  occasional  Notes  andNafrti* 
tive  by  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord  Shefl^ld.     A^ew  Editioti;'^ 
With  considerable  Additions.    In  5  vols.  8vo«    Londte.    181*5.^  - 


A  MONQ  the  prodigious  improvements  which,  during  ibe^  hut • 
"^  hajf  century,  have  taken  place  in,  JSritu^i  lit^r^ture,  noQe^tav 
mor^  cqnspicvoM&t^an  tb§  appearance  of.  three  historians,  theiout': 
of.wbopi  may , be  entitled  to.  rank  with  ijbeiiist  writers  pf  antiqutiyacj* 
This  island,  though  frpi£[  the  apirit>the  v^pjur,  and  tbeiiitelUgeMetn 
pf^itsifdv9biitai]its^  eyei:,iVi^^^  memorable  events,  and /romrdiec'* 
mix^4  nal;ui:f  ^qf  i^sgqv)3rnnient,^ver  prone  to  th^ae  civiLcxanmolapi^ ' 

which 


v^h^jBOtB^  tgitate  thep^ftsiiMif  and  c»tt>fjpr4p^^&>'p^w^^^^<)*4i 
qi|^t(;lltid  iovkpassioned  nai^irativei  Aw..UCMI9actioii9  ^withipFoigiiB^i 
ei|0aiie«^bMl  been  diBtinguisbed  niiher  bo^  thenumbor  hr^  ib^<b|»U«,  i; 
tliy^bjif  the  elegence  tnd  fioiahed  compp»iuon  of  tb^  Y^iiiil<s8»i^'h)tiii7> 
cofj^tute  iu  iustorical  library.  The  noble  ltt8tp«iantind«^t0t|iQni&- 
nwpt  tmteresUng  period  will  never  be  read  (by  mypinan  Qf.  iaslei  andie 
fe^Ung  iwidiout  tli^  most  lively  emotioQs:  nwre-ltoRti^UiNA^yn 
aoquaiotedi  even  id^tified  with  ihe  transacUQm  Mihicli^hc^reepiids^'.- 
o(^  clearest  head,  the  warmeat  heart,  the  aincereiit  pr<]»bity/i.4ie>(^ 
nmt  unaffected  piety » with  an  intuition  intolbe  vieyra  of  roenc;  ne«)etit>. 
su^ipiiasedy  and  a  faculty  of  delineating  charactera  perhaps:  joevcicr 
^imUedy  Lord  Clarendon  will  always  remain:  >the  prjdQ.imdideftc. 
li|^i  of  Englishmen  who  '  love  the  ]anguage<af  the  be^/  Butliieij 
narrow  period  which  his  history  embraces^  thieipeculiaii:and[»fa§pMJ; 
tiye,  though  picturesque  systen^of  manners  which  he:de9cribe^w.andct 
above  all,  that  air  of  an  advocate  which,  in  despite  of  bil  in^egHtyo  ■ 
aqd  himself,  the  irresistible  bias  of  party  compeUed  hiin^^iojlami'i 
w^ile  they  leave  him  in  possession  of  all,  and  tnosfithan  «UidKA 
poiifle  which  belonged  to  bis  archetype  Thucydides^  w^uIIH.fKds^^M^f! 
ev^^^y  hia  own  suffrage,  permit  die  describers  of  i^ntiite  d^miifai'' 
and. empires,:  when  iUumklated  by  genius  and  in&utmed  Ibyjdfhcv^j 
r^  inveAtigation^  to  assume  higher  niches.  i&.the  temple  o£iliiadj 
tone  fiune.  .       ^   --^  t-.';.i:>(l 

tAlNuran  interval  of  little  less  than  a  century,  whan  the  written  dia-~ 
lepitiof  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this  island  had  been  neatly 
assiaiilated,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding,  fromitbose  - 
opposite  quarters  the  rise  and  full  splendour  of  three:  bistoidcal*' 
lutninaries  who,  in  different  ways,  and  on  different  subjects^. have: ^ 
at  least  attained  to  an  equality  with  their  greatest. riyalaiiii!  antiw  - 
quity.     Of  these,  Hume,  the  most  contracted  in  his  subject,  is 
the  most  finished  in  execution— the  nameless,  numberless  graces 
of  his  st}'le ;  the  apparent  absence  of  elaboration,  yet  the  real  effect 
P(x>4Hced  by  efforts  the  most  elaborate;  the  simplicity  of  hia  sen-  ^ 
tqiiros,.xhe  perspicuity  of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  bit  expression, 
entjitj^bim  to  the  namei  and  to  the  praises  of  another  Xenophon. 
R^bertspn  never  attained  tp.  the  same  graceful  ease,  or.  the  same  un- 
bounded variety  of  expressioa;  with  a  fine  ear  and  exact  judgment 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  wi|h  an  absence*  of  Scot- 
tickan^tvidy' wonderful  in  one>M'ho  had  never  ceased  to  converse, 
mth'ficot^men^ there  as  in  die  sentences  of  this  historian  something 
reafisablpn^.thexpaceof-an  animal  disciplined  by  assiduous  practice! 
ta^tt.{eurb,  aiid  never  moving  but  iu  conformity  to  the  riilesoFtbe' 
inaniig^i .  Th^  tsste  of  Hume  was  Greek,  Attic  Oreekr-4ie  had^  as 
fasffasithegenkis^df  the  two  languages  would  permit,  concocted  the*' 
ytifjijekiB-fftidibx^om^t  their  style>  and  transfosed  it  into  his* eMti.-^ 

tLi.'f  •  Robertson,^ 


JiV. 

RoberUDaj  m«  »iispeft,  though  a  g<M>d  was  never  a  proibmtd 
scholar;  from  ibe  peculiar  iiutuie  of  hia  education  and  his  esrlyeii)- 
gsgement  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  had  little  leiiiure  to-bi 
learned.  Both,  in  their  se\'erat  ways,  were  men  of  the  trorid  ;  but 
Hume,  polished  by  long  iniereourse  with  (be  beat  society  in  France^ 
ftC'Well  as  bis  own  countr}',  transferred  some  portion  of  easy  hlgfi 
breeding  from  his  muiners  to  his  writings ;  while  his  friend,  though 
BO  mas  Was  ever  uioie  completely  emaiicipated  from  the  bigoBy 
of  a  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantry  of  the  head  of  a  Cdtlege, 
in  bis  intercourse  (vvhich  be  assiduously  conrted)  with  the  gfMt^ 
didi  not csicfa  that  last  grace  and  polish,  which  intercourse  without' 
equality-will  never  produce,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  mere  s^sTaM' 
rarely  acquire  froin  society  more  liberal  or  more  dignified  than 
what  is  found  in  dieir  own  rank  :  Mr.  Hume  in  tlie  best  company 
was  treated  alike  as  a  man  of  birlh  and  of  letters, 

>  In  the  meridian  of  the  reputation  of  the  two  former,  and  without 
fbrining  bluself  upon  cither  of  their  modeU,  arose  a  joong  Eng- 
Jishman  of  feeble  frame  and  of  irregular  and  neglected  edUcatiMi, 
%bo,  with  the  defect  of  a  style  less  chaste  and  simple,  surpassed 
b<Mfa  them  and  all  preceding  historians  in  the  extent  and  variety  df 
fait  reseDTcbes,  and  produced  a  work  which,  from  the  dignity  of  id 
wib^t,  the  amplitude  of  itii  range,  and  the  lofty  tone  assumed  and 
maintained  by  its  author,  has  no  rival  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Great  indeed  would  have  been  the  pride  of  Britain  in  9twk  a 
constellation,  had  its  brigbmess  beamed  with  a  benignant  aspect  on 
the  best  interests  of  mankind!  But  to  (he  unspeakable  grief  of  fl* 
friends  of  revealed  religion,  the  event  has  been  far  otherwise,  and 
the  posthumous  publication  of  some  free  and  confidential  coT-' 
respondence  has  disclosed  a  painful  truth,  long  before  suspected, 
drat,  while  Htime  and  Gibbon  were  avowed  infidels,  their  frietul 
and  rival,  a  minister  of  a  reformed  church,  coiild  endure  to  spetid 
bis  days  in  the  public  exercise  of  a  religion,  of  the  truth  of  wfaidi 
he  doubted,  at  best;  and,  regarding  the  common  tie  of  genius,  «!»' 
gance,  and  similar  pursuits,  as  more  than  sufficient  to  unite  Aotfe 
whom  the  great  bar  of  pi-ofession  of  faith  arid  unbelief  ought  for' 
ever  to  have  disjoined,  could  receive  into  bis  bosom  tlie  bitter^  ^ 
enemies  of  thai  Revelation,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  tebttb 
and  to  maintain. 

In  an  age,  which  rlaiins  beyond  all  that  went  before  it  the  plWO- ' 
gative  of  refiectiu^  and  judging  for  itself,  mankind  are  as  mocklfid 

by  names  and  authoiiiy  as  ever,  and  the  example  of  such  writeM, ' 
none  of  whom  had  the  common  inducement  of  profligacy  for  wMl- 
iilgRi?vtlatiou  an  im|Kis[ure  han,  among  the  higher  ranks  oFsoCietyst 
least  in  this  country,  produced  to  a  certain  degree  that  unhappy  pre- 
judice ag:iiust  llie  reliijioii  of  iheir  forefathers,  which,  about  Uj«' 
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pmod,  the  alliance  of  wit  and  geiim  wHh  infi^Iity  hi^ 
mtefk-ia  t^rance.  It  has  been  argedi  that  if  nen  ollhe  profoutideift 
T^peiiK>b>  of  approved  probity  and  good  faith,  ^yvkh  iio  uidtioeiiienlt 
f<p«ni  any  apprehension  of  conaequepc^  to  believe  r^mdiaVion  aldber 
bee4i  )^s^^  ne^^thelesa  doubted  coucemisg  it,  acmie  feirt^ij  or  nvbh 
f^f^^^f  judgment  at  least  may  be  indulged ^to  ibose^  who  poiusesa. 
jOeitiiar  the  same  leisure  nor  faculties  for  iiiqiiiry>  and,  pro^kled 
^A^  their  lives  do  not  :iBipii^  the  precepts  oi  jrel^ioa^  they  mB|)r 
)b««l4;uaed  in  dediong  to  labour  after  a  faith,  which,  after -all,  iH 
jBMi^  ikot  he  in  their  power  to  attain.  On  the  contrary,  let  its  evtr 
4mfK9  be  defended  with  what  subtlety  soever  by  ;tlie  pr^idicfls 
iO^>]profeflBion,  or  by  ike  anxiety  of  tnleresl^  tim  doesrioiratae^ctlMi 
tame  aitteoedent  presumption  in  its  favour,: 'whicb  the  oond^ii^df 
ka;  wtuoQS  and  disinterested  adversaries  has  eatcked  a^io^tit;.:  dw- 
History  is  a  vehicle  peculiarly  adapted  in^an  age^tikei  Ifae^pfopcnt 
^  'tfie  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  studiouiBiy  ^appliedrJoi^f  Qib- 
bMi  Infidelity  does  not  there  present  itself.  i»  ita  oM  ^afeiti  dreptdtf^ 
igvegaii>  of  propositions,  syllogisms,  ol:jeotionsy:  ml  repliiia;.il 
fosakes  no  formal  claim  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  vender^  k 
•iteala  upon  hours  devoted  to  amusement  and  relalntMMi  r^y  ioimf- 
;tabfe  aiKl  ever  successful  art,  it  engages  taste  and  eleganoe  on  the 
^i^of-  irreligion ;  displays  in  all  the  pomp  of  gorgeousieloqneiioe 
the  ^attractions  of  the  heathen  ritual,  its  alUanee  with  statuary, 
cfirdhitecture,  and  song,  and  celebrates,  howev^  fcdad^y'tts  .mild 
rand  tolerant  spirit,  which,  uniting  under  its  gentle  and  oompre- 
•hlBifaive  protection  a  thousand  modles  of  faith  and  ivorship^  scarceljrl^ 
fwidiheld  its  toleration  from  one  dark  and  fanatical  superstition;  anil 
.|hat  b|»cau8e  it  was  itself  intolerant.  From  this  superstition,  the 
^^bject  of  mixed  detestation  and  contempt  to  a  polished  and  f^oso- 
jpincal  people^  a  new  nu>de  of  fanaticinn  is  represented  as  having 
]l|pff^ag,  more  pernicious  than  its  parent,  inasmuch  as  the  one,  from 
ilps  nature  of  its  institutions,  was  national  and  exclusive ;  whereas  the 
j^thcF,  after  bursting  forth  with  incalculable  force  and  rapidity,  in  no 
-Ipiig  Jperiod  of  time  established  itself  on  the  ruins  of  every  religion 
•iptc^essed  in  the  civilized  world.  The  progress  and  final  success  nf 
ihiii  rdigion,  after  an  oblique  and  passing  hint  at  its  claim  of  a  divine 
<|in|^,  is  next  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of 
second  causes :  the  faults  and  follies  of  its  professors,  their  unskilful 
eonlyoversies,  fictitious^n^iraclqs,  intolerant  zeal,  and  mutual  perse- 
H^^tions,  are  placed  in  the  strongest  and  most  invidious  point  of  view, 
aiid-^  unwary  reader  is>  with  matchless  dexterity,  conducted  to  the 
.intended  conclusion — that  all  these  abuses  are  parts^  of  the  system^ 
rand  that  therefore  sucbarsystem  could  not  have  come  from  Qod. 

'^  ;*  It  11  not  troc  that  tl\e  Jews  were  attoge!ti«9(  exempt  J(rom  pehecutton,  liroperfy  sq 
^ealled|;1Bu|er  their  Roman  msstfiMk  (      '^ 
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.Such  is  the  delinquency  which,  with  all  our  respect  for  itip 
geniuB  and  leaining  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  we  are  compelled  to  impute  tp 
nim  as  au  historian ;  a  delinquency  whicli,  were  we  honest  i|ifidek 
ourselves,  would  in  our  estimation  be  little  diminished.     For  evep 
then,  we  should  be  compelled  to  disclaim  this  insidious  and  dis- 
honest mode  of  warfare.    We  should  say — ^You  have  never  met  yoi^r 
etiemy  front  to  front,    you  have  never  attempted  to  argue  tjifi 
cause  upon  its  merits :  you  cannot  be  ignorant  (or  if  you  are,  ^e 
are  compelled  to  pronounce  you  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  sub- 
ject) that,  in  addition  to  the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  rel^ 
gion— its  purity  and  moral  excellence,  which  it  is  impoasible  to 
dei^-^there  has  been  urged  in  its  behalf  a  vast  body  of  external 
testimony,  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  nothing 
sin^ilar,  at  least  nothing  similarly  supported,  occurs  in  the  preten- 
sions of  any  other  mode  of  superstition.     You  must  be  aware,  that 
by' skilful  arrangement  of  facts  and  testimonies,  by  acute  and  power- 
ful argument,  and  by  all  the  aids  of  scholastic  erudition,  thesa 
evidences  have  been  so  embodied  and  so  enforced  as  to  cai^y  con- 
viction to  the  understandings  of  many  enlightened  and  disinterest 
men— Christianity  is  not  the  superstition  of  a  dark  and  uninquiriog: 
agc«     Have  you  refuted,  have  you  attempted  to  refute  by  £air  aQ4 
direct  ratiocination  one,  even  the  weakest  of  these  arguments? ;  Cfu^ 
it  be  proved  that  you  have  ever  seriously  weighed  theni?     Hjive^ . 
you  even  diligently  perused  the  volume  in  which  all  these  ^;i^tjri^,„ 
ordinary  things  are  contained  ?    If  you  have  not,  as  honest  ^ifio.j^i||, .« 
fair  disputants,  we  cannot  receive  you  as  an  ally.     Were  we  iiid^ii: 
perfectly  indifferent  about  the  means,  we  should  hail  anc}  appl^:;.: 
your  success — it  is  true  that  you  have  shaken  the  faith  pf  ipanji.jyi 
the  Christian  imposture-^but  such  accessions  to  the  cause  of.  ]uj|-,-/ 
delity  are  of  no  more  value  than  they  were  heretofore  to  tlpat  of^.c. 
8U]  srstition^ — they  believed  they  knew  not  why — they  doult^tiiM  ,• 
the'^    believed.     You  sneer,  you  hesitate,  you  insu)uatje— ry^H  ijWmu. 
pos^  failings  and  follies,  prove  that  confeasors  may  be  ^(^ii^,.^'t.<» 
controvertists  absurd,  and   for  such  understan^iug^^  it,  if^u^  ih^^.. 
acknowledged  that  the  means  are  adapted  to  the  eui^  .ii^.in 
these  modes  of  refutation  we,  even  vire,  are  unable  to  9pqM^f|9^  .'. 
The  same  arts  of  controversy  might  be  retorted  upoU:  oyj;f^)iK^i{f.M] 
and  tliough  one  of  our  own  corps  once  maintained. th^t  r4flK|jupt^|. 
is  the  test  of  truth,  we  have  since  b^en  assured  th^t  by  fiji»  i(^K^i,'f 
is  as  easy  to  confute  truth  as  error— And  if*  natur4  .re)igipi^.it)|e|fioii 
rested  on  the  wisdom  and  consistency,  the  puritv  ^n^i.UMertoh^" 
ranee  of  its  votaries,  what  must  be  the  event?— iPM  h^v'^il^W^n} 
your  idol  Voltaire  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot--rby  wbfd,  b^Lr^i^juir 
name  could  you  have  noted  the  persecutor  of  Servet|Aa/?    Wio  vgftiho 
more  intolerant  'than  Marcus  Aureliuii^  wbo  npuo^^ /fsinaiff^aj^u^ 

Julian.? 
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Jlifian  ? — ^Yet  in  a  Pagan  you  conceive  these  4ualitie,s  to  be  capa|>l!eL 
oF  muting  with  every  virtue  but  their  opposites ;  in.  a  Christian  t^ejri. 
are'  alike  destructive  of  all.    On  an  attentive  survey  of  our  owii 
siiecies/  we  have  been  taught  that  persecution  and  intolerance  jire, 
parts  tof  human  nature^  and  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy,  divinie.: 
pliilbsophy,  to  pUrge  the  heart  of  these  foul  defilements.     Yoh^ 
8Min  to  think  that;  if  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  super- 
sdtionSy  such  enormities  are  at  least  inflamed  by  them.     In  attack- 
ing Christianity,  let  us  not  become  the  advocates  of  pol>theisp)» 
nor  forget  that,  under  its  most  plausible  and  attractive  forms,  human 
▼ictims  (while  the  sacrifice  of  the  meanest  animal  never  polluted  a  . 
Oiristian  altar)  were  occasionally  offered  to  their  gods.     Of  all  the 
inventions  by  which  the  religion  of  nature  has  been  supei-seded, 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  nolvvithslaiiding  all    the  incredible' 
diings  which  it  requires  to  be  believed,  is  the  inildest,  the  purest," 
and  the  least  injurious  to  the  liberties  and  the  iiiterests  of  mankind.  '\ 
Fdr  your  oblique  and  disingenuous  mode  of  assailing  Cliristianity, 
wear©  at  a  loss  to  account.     TThe  mild  administration  of  the  laws  ' 
of  your  country  left  you  nothing  to  dread  from  the  nibst  direct  au<) 
optto  (exposition  of  your  sentiments.     The  age'of  Wbolston  is  past. 
In  y^ur  instance  there  was  no  valour  in  being  hoiiest ;  and,  for  .the '' 
miilrtylrdoiti  of  opinion  in  a  worse  cause,  you  have  inost  incoiv 
sistently  and  unhappily  braved  it.    In  defiance  of  au  age  .and  country 
surpassing  in  delicacy,  perhaps  in  virtue,  all  which  went  before  it: — 
yoii'have  polluted  your  pages,  you  have  injured  your  reputation,  by 
th6  onnecessaryand  disgusting  exhibition  of  all  the  filth  which  your 
knowledge  of  antiquity  enabled  you  to  rake  together. 

Such  are  the  accusations  which  an  honest  deist  might  jiistly  jpre- 
fef  agfiinst  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; 'To  us,  ^  ChrLstiaiis,  these  offences  are  aggravated  by  higlier 
cotiridenitions.*^  They  have  however  received  their  chastisement, 
and'^oUgh  not  precisely  such  as  might  have  hee\\  wished,  yet  pow- 
erful; cfiioitgh  to  shew,  under  all  the  disguises  of  scorn  and  con- 
tfein^t,  thdt  they  had  inflicted  some  agonizing  feelings  on  the  author. 

With  this  great  and  polluted  work,  however,  we  are  no  otherwise 
in  cbn^ct  at  present,  than  as  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
postfatmioas  works  enables  us  to  account  for  its  excellencies  and 
defbhitities,  by  tracing  under  his  own  direction  the  progress  of  a 
poweifttl  tmd  ill-directed  mind  from  ignorance  to  credulity,  and 
froAi  ^Credulity  to  a  cool,  contemptuous,  and  incurable  scepticism. 

T^^'ort^foX  m^^tet  contained  in  tliis  inipression  is  at  once  so 
curi6u9-drid*  so  little  exceptionable  that  it  would  require  some  inge- 
nuiQr  Wtc^6me'tture  for  what  reason  it  was  suppressed  in  the  former 
edit}6nr^  Cmt  of.this'mass  we  select  the  following  hints^  which  may 
servje^W^aifeiyrtyfh'tfie  ttttn  and  progress  of  the  author's  mind,  while, 
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ia  ■  CfMne  of  severe  and  syatemadc  Btudy  and  reflection,  6e  ihtf 
forming  in  himself  the  powers  of  a  philosophical  historian. '  -  '  '-""^ 

^.*  tibtoiians,  friends  to  virtue? — Ves — wUA  exapiutiu.'^AUal  wl^ 
historian ' ever  formed  so  deplorable  an  exception  as  himsflfl):^. 
'  Henry  III.  (of  France)  studied  poUtics  writh  an  Italian  Abbfe — Vm^. 
oP'i&at  icieiice — Ignorance  why  we  hone  acted,  bow  we  shall  ac^'  hov' 
odiera'mff  act — Our  sense,  eloquence,  secrecy  assisted  by  the  cpnfr^ 
dence' of  others — Esamplc  of  Henry  HI,  his  inactivity,  his  violence— ^W 
Henry  IV. — The  proper  time  for  changing  his  religion— How  vetyiaOt' 
—iii'Soo  soon,  tb«  Oatholics  wcinld  be  suspicions,  if  too  late,  grown'de- 
-spesate — Efiectof  tiiril  waiaupon  th«  minds  of  men — A  genenl  fermdH* 
<H.;^Dt^i3in,  discard,  and  faction — Two  singular  exception*— ^Hob^ 
ta^e  in  hi*  retirement — Henry  IV.  on  liis  throne — He  lovad  «m1'- 
trusted  mankind — How  different  from  Charles  II! — Religious  wanhi-i 
Persecution  inspires  union,  obs^nacy,  and  at  last  resentment'-'r^  not 
•^ntment  the  first  feelmg  instead  of  the  last  fV-'  A  seel. become* » 
1«irtyv-Why  Christianity  lulfered  so  long!'— (Had  he  expanded  lliiiliil 
i^ai  bow  differently  would  this  interesting  subject  have  been-tiwted' 
of.  this  early  period  fn>ia  the  two  famous  chapters  t) — '  ConneKiotfof 
It^ligion  and  foliiics— The  leaders  seldom  free  from  enthusiasm^  ot'tttfr; 
4allowen  frwm  ambition — ^fhe  ruling  passion  very  rare — Mest^paiMdbi- 
^oufiaed  to  times,  place,  persons,  circumstances — Pa^otism  H^MSt' 
qven  a  pastion-^Ambition  generally  mixed  with  other  pa9Muri9^4J^1b)l' 
svJMervtent  to  them — When  pure,  as  in  Cxsar,  Richelieu,  MUbt^M^WcS' 
■or  perish — Avarice  perhaps  the  only  ruling  permanent  pasiion.'-  '^^J"*" 
'  The  popish  worship  like  the  paganf  Certainly — Huetitts!*  "0tli^Mil: 
«erve  either  for  Mary  or  Diana— But  this  resemblance  prob«.bty  4iW'i 
■out  imitalioD. — Reason. — IsL  Images,  ornamentit  sariamlaj?  KghuJl 
odours,  mnsic,  affect  the  senses  of  all  men — are  found  in  tKe^nitwhiy 
of  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Americans,  &c.  Sd.  Images  opposed  tvhtl^llie 
J'agans  subsisted — Received  as  soon  as  tbey  were  extinct:.— Treed Qn,(^ 
thought — 1st,  Infallible  authority  allows  not  the  tninj  fair  plaVT-rSi^, ; 
lie  just  and  hnppy;  but  is  a  yoke^Faith  of  the  Pagan,  iighl,  and  easy^  i 
Of  the  Cbrislian,  binding  and  comprehensive— Of  the  Papjsf,  vanaHe,"  * 
— (.ffais  we  do  not  understand.) — '  Plutarch,  "nilotson,  and  Bcilafmmef 
^d.  Authority  of  doctors — A  voluntary  slavery  under  the  name  of  reisS^I 

— ^The  ancient  sects — Professed  philosophers,  how  bigoted'     3d'.  !4ll- 
thnrity  of  our  own  system — Men  of  imagination  dogmatic.'-^A'tf"'"'"" 
■and  profound  remark.) — '  True  freedom  and  scepticism-^     '' 
'pleasantry — Ba^le  and  a  student  of  Salamtihca — A  freethinker  it 
tational  or  wild,  superficial  or  profbnnd-^owever  the  road  is  i" 
■fan  him  and  his  sight  clear.'  ■■■'■'..■■•■■ 

If  Ae  -woid  *  clear'  be  understood  in  its  tiihnil  seiise,  the^'ntJi!^]^ 
«ottnie.     Hit  sight  in^ed  may4e  unohstracted  "by  ex^ii^^B 
jwts,  but  the  sense  itsdf  may  be  defective;   lib  was  Mr.lij^lSil 
own  caie.  As  a  portion  of  the  history  of  a  great  mind,  the  pngfi^KU 

aberrations  of  which  we  are  anxioos  to  trace  widi  exactness, 'IV b 
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j|yi^ojrt|iiie  that  the  forgoing  extracts  wi^at  a  date;  they  aff^ak  n. 
language  ajufficiently  expliciti  but  we  are  anxious  tp  learu  whw- 
fliey  spoke  it.  The  hints,  however,  from  which  they  are  abstracted 
^'  t|ot  the  mere  memoranda  of  a  reader ;  they  are  pregnant  wi|h; 
orifflnal  reflection ;  they  contain  the  germ  of  a  plaint  which,  whaa> 
sihhmd  at  maturity,  m^y  indeed  drop  poison  From,  a  faiir.And  aiper^ 
clotis  iftuit,  but  the  trunk  is  ipajestic  and  the  branches  vigorous. and 
4i|iistic.  How  different  from  the  dry  d^ails  which  havq  heeii  ^q 
Iflely  disclosed  from  another  qiiarter  !  •:,  .  r 

-Who  does  not  feel  an  anxious  interest  in  ttie  raftectioiiSiof  ^rfil- 
tpA  .f  Jbng  choosing  and  beginning  late'  his.  mighty  ^workl  ^p^r 
tiWiOf  tl^  same  interest  will  surely  be  experienced-tn  peru^ing^^^it 
fbUowing  sentences  written  in  the  camp  near  Wtnch'edtei^te  the)rear 
176U    ••    .-■  -..;:.-  :=:/;.i.^ 

*  Am  I  worthy  of  pursuing  a  walk  of  literature  Mfhich  Tacitus  thougKl" 
icorthy'df  him,  and  of  which  Pliny  doubted  whether  1)^  w4s.  fi^$eR''^ 
worthy  I  The  p«rt  of  an  historian  is  as  honourable  as  that  of  a  d^h'ronldeir; 
ar:CMnpiler  is  contemptible.    For  which  task  I  aiii  :i&t,, it'i^  ^tnpojijsibte^ 
to.kmW}  mfttil  I  have  tried  my  strength,  and  to  make  the  exjseritneiit  t: 
Ojllg^t  sopa  to  choose  some  subject  of  history  which  may  Ao  tAe-credlt^- 
](  welljreated,.  and  whose  importance,  even  though  my  ^vork  shdald  ^H^ 
UQSH^essful,  may  console  me  for  employing  too  much  ti«Ad  in  a  specie!^ 
c^4BimipqHtion  for  which  I  was  not  well  qualified*     I  {)roceed  therefor^ 
tf».v^i4Bw  sQBac  subjects  for  history,  to  indicate  their  advantagesi  «nd 
4efecto,  and  to  point  out  that  sTkbject  which  1  may  think  it  to  prefer. 
T)i#.£}krtDEy  of  Richard  I.  of  England  and  his  Crusade  against  the  l&ra- 
cil^is^iMing.' 

bliM  thu8^  that  King  Arthur  had  nearly  allured  Milton  from  the 
jpiMWhtfe-  JLofl^. 

^'^4!^ 'Mr.  Gibbon's  character  as  his  own  biographer  the  public 
iif^lA^^y 'acquainted:  but  in  the  present  edition  of  hi»  posthumout 
iMns  thnlf  life  has  been  very  properly  reprinted,  that  it  may  be  com- 
pij^  with  tfae.cnrious  and  original  journal  of  his  time  and  studie^i 
al  ft  ni6«t  interesting  pmiod  of  his  life.    It  is  perhaps  the  best  specie 
^)^'cl^  ati/(hU  the  English  language. — Descendkig  flronok 

ib^ofty  levelofms  history,  and  relaxing  the  stately  march  which  he 

^  ^^^ipa  diroughotft  that  work,  into  a  more  natural  and  easy  pace^ 
^•euidnniting  writer,  with  an  ease,  a  spirit,  and  a  vigour  peculiar  ta- 
Ijjyyt^  conducts  his  readers  through  a  nckly  childhood^  &  negir 
le|(^4»^d  desultory  education,  and  a  yondi  ^ivasted  in  the  unpit>» 
misii^  and  unscholarlike  occupation  of  a  militia  officer,  to  the 
perifi^^  when  he  r^olutefy  applied  the  enei|;ies  of  his  genius  to  aT 
•e^r^^^ 'course  .oS  voluntaiy  sUidy,  which  in  the  space  of  a  few. 
yeaure^j^i^  him  a  oonsummate  master  of  Bpman  anixquily,  tni 
l|^^^C^!^ei(i  the.fustorj  of  the  decline  jan4  feiloi  -Aat  aa^lf/ 

WE'tvK   :>:•  There 
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There  are  few  scholars  who  in  their  later  days  look  bacl^.on 
their  early  academical  life  without  some  portion  of  melancholy 
foudness  and  rm^t.  Mr.  Gibbon  spent  fourteen  months  in  Mq;- 
^len  CoU^e,  Oxfordy  to  which  he  had  been  sent  at  a  prematura 
age  and  withotit  a  due  portion  of  preparatory  learning;  and  he 
may  fairly  be  excused  if  he  felt  none  of  those  regards,  if  he  expresses 
none  of  those  regrets.  We  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  though  we  must 
impute  something  to  his  prejudices ;  but  the  picture  of  his  academi- 
cal life,  which  he  displays  in  a  most  eloquent  and  elaborate  invec- 
tive against  bis  mother  university,  is  truly  portentous.  Without  a 
guide  to  direct  his  studies,  without  a  friend  to  fix  his  principles, 
without  a  rival  to  excite  his  emulation,  an  ardent  and  inquisitive 
_  mind,  weary  of  vacuity  and  disgusted  by  indifference,  drove  him,  at 
the  age  of  little  more  than  fifteen,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  astonishing  reformation,  which  in  point  of  institution  and 
of  discipline  has  since  taken  place  in  tfcat  university,  leayea  us  at 
liberty  to  comment  with  freedom  on  a  representation  which  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  panegyric  on  the  present  habits  of  the  place.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  turning  point  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  life  and 
character.  Had  his  active  and  elastic  understanding,  at  Uie  mo- 
ment when  it  first  began  to  expand  itself,  been  fumiahedl  wiidi  an 
increase  of  force  by  compression,  had  he  been  ti^ught  th#  art  of 
induction  on  the  principles  either  at  Aristotle  or  of  Loclw^.  and 
above  all,  had  his  attention  been  directed  to  the  New  Teatamant, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  evidences  on  which  its  authority  tests; 
had  he  been  taught  to  distinguish  the  genuine  miraclea  ^recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  the  simplicity,  the  originality  of  tlie  evidenca  ia 
their  favour,  the  benevolent  and  important  ends  for  whidbi  jdiey 
were  wrought,  together  with  the  unaffected  dignity  and  indepeiadeat 
power  of  their  author,  from  the  best  attested  and  most  stdklPg 
wonders  of  the  Christian  church  iu  tlie  succeeding  centuriiN^.^ 
would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  broad  line  of  aeyaift- 
tion  between  the  two,  nor  would  he  have  complained  '  dliat  iftff 
so  recent  experience  the  world  were  not  habituated  t^  die  hfui  of 
the  divine  artist.' 

Neglected  as  he  was  and  left  to  the  consequences  of  bia  own  de- 
sultory inquiries,  it  is  most  evident  that,  at  a  time  when  hq.liad 
never  systematically  studied  the  Gospels,  or  the  evidence  QfjdM 
Gospel  miracles,  he  entered  with  the  fervour  and  curiosity^  ]l^bijdi 
were  natural  to  him,  on  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  uip^  dM 
worst  master  who  could  be  found.  This  was  Dr.  Midfjlk»t9J|p^ 
acute  and  malignant  adversary  of  all  claims  to  UMraculoi^'piM 
in  tlie  primitive  church.  But  this  impulse  was  streqgthq^ea^l^ 
the  force  of  a  violent  recoil.    His  undiscipUned'anil  uotiitored 

getuui 
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''j^ehidlr  had  reasoned  itself  into  a  temporary  subrmisoon^to^  the 
<Sfcj^ittiils  i^hich  the  Churdh  of  Rome  presumes  to  ipake  onthe 
HfOi  tthd  reason' of  her  votaries,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  a  viofelit 
^MliifdggleiEind  by  the  help  of  a  nipidly  strengtheiiitig  underitandhig 
^{natfae  win  enabled  to  dif^ard  the  absolute  autlidrity  of  tfie  cliii^h 
*%tiil'tlie  dbet.rifae  6f  the  real  presence.     Thus  emancipatiBd,  bow- . 
^f^,  ftclift  the  oUIisation  of  believing  on  aulhorilyy  he'wa^  tiell  pre- 
^Qifiefl  to  pa^  the  ime,  and^  Hmder  the  influence  of  such  a  guide,  to 
refllse  his  ^aisent  to' reasonable  evidence.     A  decfared  Catholic, 
~h6wever,  was  iio  longer  a  proper  inmate  for  Magdalen  CoUoge, 
ahVl  {h6  son'of  an  Engirsh  Prote:^tant  gentleman  uiusdat  all  events 
b^' cured  of  popery.  '  For  fhis  purpose  the  meiiod  employiid  by 
hii'ftfther,' who  appears  to  have  been  a  capricious  and  ill-judging 
ni&fi,  reseni)bles  the  unslrilful  process  in  meidicine  by  which  a  pain- 
ful disorder^  after  being  dislodged  from  the  extremities,  isthroivti 
tip6ii  the  vital  parts.     Young  Gibbon  was  placed  "wnUer  the  care 
or  MaHet,  tlie  publisher  of  the  works  of  Bolingbrokei'  a- deist 
at.best-^ut  probably  something  more  aiid  worse.     Now  this  Was 
/* 'worshipful  society.*  '  But  the  young  man,   still  adhering  witli=  Ihe 
'  ^rtinafcityof  a  confessor  to  his  Catholic  principles,  was,  afteripme 
Jttotffts.^removed  into  the  family  of  a  Swiss  minister^  where  he  be- 
■fc*«lthrfetiariity  under  a  third  uioditicaiion,  poor  and  gloomy  and 
*'sq4hlhf/d!eV(u5d  of  what  he  acconnted  either  thedecbnt  and  gentle- 
*"Wlftd!4  t^niflfefence  of  the  Church  of  England^  or  the  gorgeous  and 
^iSij^Sh^  exterior  of  that  of  Rome. 

1^''  IMfcre  we  proceed  to  verify  this  short  statement  by  extracts 

'TfAW^his  Life  or  Journal,  let  us  be  permitted  to  pause  for  an  In- 

'!BAttK"atid  fo  reflect  oh  the  irreparable  injury  inflicted  on  a  great 

'  ^nJfts^  a<id  through  him  upon  the  Christian  world,  by  such  an  edu- 

MdHi'^  Whatever  pain  such  a  thought  may  cost  in  the  retrospect, 

"ffiCTfrair^  those' to  whoni  it  will  be  profitable  to  reflect  that  on  the 

jinffltdHl^Vs' and 'discipline  of  their  own  foundations  will  always  de- 

JBjMy^is'lSemeridb     possibility,  that  out  of  the  herd  of  tlieir  pupils 

* TrraV^^Hse  a'geniiis  which,  according  to  the  direction  he  there  re- 

'tcWfei,  \^  to  liecdfiie  a  blessing  or  curse  to  his  species,  a  Boling- 

broke,  an  Hume,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Beattie,  an  Addison«  or  a  Boyle. 

.'*^-'I^fe  holt  given  to  ordinarv  talents  to  be  extensively  mischievous, 

^n^'ai/otl^er  century  may  elapse  before  ihe  same  inattention  will  be 

how- 
must  al- 
widely 
8  flow 
**tfiS!S  life  ener^eSj  of  rriiacKrected  genius  circulated  and  perpetuaited 
yiiy  ^filJ  'bVess,  ttat  must  be  a  light  or  an  hard  nature  which  is  not 
^*i^^W%ytbetdrisidei^^^^^^  .  • 
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To  counteract  the  poisou  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  writings  a  most  in- 
judicious method  was  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  religion  which 
nie  had  insulted — his  talents  were  decried^  his  accuifacy  was  qaesr 
tioned,  his  erudition  was  arraigned.  This  conduct  recoiled  upon 
themselves :  for  to  the  vigour,  the  splendour,  the  universality  of  hi» 
genius,  the  great  work,  which  he  had  so  foully  prostituted,  bore  una^ 
quivocal  testimony,  while  the  Journal  of  his  studies,  which  is  now 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  attests  with  equal  clearoei^ 
the  industry  of  his  researches  and  the  compass  and  originality  of  bi^ 
information.  On  one  subject,  and  on  one  alone,  the  native  candour 
of  his  mind  was  stained  with  prejudice  originally  contracted  by  tb^ 
unhappy  circumstances  of  his  education,  and  gradually  exasperated 
into  obstinacy  and  hatred.  There  was  indeed  a  difficulty  in  camr 
ducting  the  warfare  against  an  enemy  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  whick 
would  have  perplexed  abler  men  than  the  best  of  those  who  en* 
countered  him.  The  artifices  of  his  style  and  manner,  the  nicety 
of  distinguishing  between  irony  and  serious  assertion,  of  ascertaiiH 
ing  when  he  was  speaking  in  the  person  of  an  adversary,  ^  when  m 
ki&  own,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  removing  tliat  g&xexfi 
effect  and  impression  which,  independently  of  any  sp^ific  conclur 
sion,  almost  involuntarily  adheres  to  the  mind  after  the  perusal  lOf 
his  history,  while  it  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  fair  and  le^ti- 
mate  reasoning,  hindered  his  readers  from  perceiving  that,  aftei:^, 
no  doctrine  had  been  confuted  and  no  fact  disproved.  But  the 
great  artifice  which  runs  through  the  whole  work  is  that  of  nsai^iiig 
Christianity  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  absurdideft 
which  in  succeeding  times  (and  those  too  times  of  increasing  ^f 
barism)  had  been  made  to  adhere  to  it. — ^The  unfairness  of  dMCih*9 
procedure  may  best  be  shewn  by  an  illustration. — In  some  K^jpatit^ 
and  elevated  region  a  pure  and  copious  spring  bursts  forth,  ^'hic)|^ 
receiving  many  accessions  and  passing  over  many  strata  iia  its  cowsiu 
is  sometimes  defiled  by  torrents  and  sometimes  poisoned  by  miQ^w 
impregnations:  a  chemist  proceeds  to  analyze  the  waters  pf  ttbff 
stream  in  the  midst  of  its  course,  and  instead  of  discoveiiiG^i.ii^ 
his  art,  if  honestly  employed,  would  have  taught  him,  that,  ii^M.- 
terated  as  it  is,  a  portion  of  the  parent  fountain  runs  through  ji^ 
whole,  and  is  capable  of  being  separated  in  its  original  pivj^ 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  from  an  artful  and  partial  analysis  th^ti^ 
source  is  itself  polluted  .—-Such  was  Mr.  Gibbon's  conduct  lo^wfjlf 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  >l    ' 

Of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Life,  which,  through  the  zeal  of  his  mjllj^ 
friend  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  we  shim^flH^lfa} 
Qo  farther  use  than  by  an  occasional  comparison  with  his  i9fHli(f£ 
in  which  he  has  happily  recorded,  the  process  of  his  stilciie^tMdi 
with  one  exception^  of  his  opinions^  at  lyhat  critical  periio^/JV^IiSi 

detei^itm 
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detef^ined  the  character  of  his  future  life.  We  day  with  one^ex-* 
««j^pn^  fQr  though^  at  this  early  period^  without  any  systemalic  ia« 
^ixj  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  he  evidently  declined  into 
Z  settled  disbelief  of  all  revealed  religion  ;  yet  iahis  lA^,  M^hisra 
^very  other  even  the  minutest  shade  of  difference  isr  markled'M^dt 
precisiooi  and  even  in  the  rough  sketch  of  his^dioughts  smd  ^t^im, 
viiich  he  appears  otherwise  to  have  diawn  M^th  great niitipHcity  frcun 
day  to  day,  this  unhappy  change  is  left  to  be  inferred,' fi&i^clyfmtb  ikk' 
<ibaracter  of  the  books  which  he  read,  but  principally  froitaobii^d^ 
aad  disingenuous  hints,  which  pix>ve  nothing  but 'that,  at  tbatieariff 
period  of  reilexion,  be  had  contracted  from  tiMdity,  ^fromiimlicH^ 
tainty,.  and  perhaps  from  want  of  candour,  tbait  cbaracteristfln^diiid 
svcaatic  numner,  which  has  robbed  him  of  the  fairer  fame'to^wUttk 
fiap  general  probity  of  his  nature  might  have  led -him'' ta^piri^ 
•r-tbat  of  an  open  and  generous  enemy  of  Revelation;  '  ■  j^  i>  nlni^f* 
To  those  who  are  still  disposed  to  give  credit 'to  Mr.  OibfeoivA?? 
)pB  affected  though  oblique  comparison  of  his  own  ^^gfj^asive 
coiaiicipation  from  prejudice  and  popery  widi  that  x^f  tbe»  acute  and 
aubtle  Cbilliagworth,  we  recommend  the  following  argumenl^ 
which  appears  to  have  operated  powerfully  upon  his  mind  agaiflitt 
liie  arguffients  for  transubstantiatiou : 

*r.l  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at  the  discovery  of  a  phil^ 
80phidEil  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  transubiitantialioii :  that  tha 
lei^t  <vf  Scripture  which  seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presence  isattestfeil 
yiily>J»y  a  siagle  sense — our  sight ;  while  the  real  pre^nce  itself  i»  i\\^ 
l^l^v^  by  three  of  our  senses — the  sight,  the  touch,  aqd  the  t^te/ 

, '  ClkiUingworth  would  not  thus  unskilfully  and  illogically  have  coBh 
foiiaded  iSke  evidence  of  sense,  as  applied  to  testimony,  with  its  ap^ 
plication  to  the  original  object.  Happily  however,  or,  as  soma 
a¥^dbr  readers  may  think,  unhappily,  this  doughty  argument  pro- 
1«tted>  and  the  result  was,  '  that  the  various  articles  of  the  Church 
^  *Rotne  disappeared  like  a  dream,  and,  after  full  conviction,  aa 
Christmassy,  1754,  I  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of 
Lausanne,  it  was  here  that  I  suspended  my  religiaua  inquiries, 
acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which 
lire  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  Catholics  aud  Protestants/ 
cif >  in  other  words,  carrying  with  him  into  his  new  profession  of  re* 
ligion  'one  of  the  most  pernicious  principles  belonging  to .  that 
WMch  he  had  abandoned,  namely,  implicit  submission  to  authority* 
.  It  was  at  Lausanne,  howaver,  and  duiing  this  period,  that  Mr. 
OiMon/  placeii  under  the  directions  of  a  well-meaning  man,  whose 
4lld^teF^  dnd  attainments  he  soon  outstripped,  became  a  severe  aod 
Mbknsil  student,  coiiscMW  of  his  own  genius,  and  probably  antk 
i^tinj^tbe  high  distinctioti  to  which  he  sifterwards  attainad*  He 
itfta  passed  his  fourtee»ffDoiitbs  of  indolence  and  vacuity  at  Oxford 
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Mritboitt  a  kno\^ ledge  even  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  under  M.  Pavit* 
lard,  he  not  only  remedied  that  defect,  but  by  pertinacious  study 
laid  the  Foundation  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  that  language  \ihicb- 
his  labour.($  and  his  prejudices  afterwards  turned  to  so  good  and' to- 
SI)  bad  account.  Here  too  he  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics*,' 
M^ich  he  discontinued  for  a  reason  which,  perhaps  without  know- 
ing it^  was  confimon  to  Warburton  and  himself.  '  As  soon  as  I  UfH 
deFstood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  tfae^ 
mathematics,  nor  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  wasf 
hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destructive  of  t^ 
finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which  must  however  determine  the- 
actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives.'  That  rigid  demonstration,  of 
which  the  object  is  mathematical  certainty,  incapacitates  the  mimi 
£rom  estimating  the  innumerable  shades  of  probability,  from  moral 
certainty  down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  possibility,  is  an  opinion 
iBore  specious  than  solid.  The  practice  of  mathematical  investi- 
gatioa  tends, .to  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculties  in  general,  aiict|.- 
^qgh:  ^e  jhabit  of  requiring  certainty  may  lead  the  reasoner  to'un? 
diervalue  moral  evidence,  it  can  by  no  conceivable  process  iueapa*^ 
citiate  him  from  comprehending  it.  Almost  all  the  best  judges  of 
moral  evidence^  and  particularly  the  great  modern  advocates  for  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  have  been  mathematicians^  and  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Gibbon  and  his  admirers,  had  his  '  fin^ 
feeling^  of  this  species  of  induction  led  him  to  form  an  acquaiiilan^ 
with  their  writings.  His  acquaintances, however,  and  the  exerciseir . 
of  his  understanding  at  this  period,  were  of  another  sort :  in  the  ^ 
eiety  of  a  Swiss  minister,  *  who  was  scarcely  a  concealed  infidd. 
Mr.  Gibbon  acquired  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  philosophiidal 
weapons;  but  he  was  still  the  slave  of  education  and  prejudice. 
Soon  after,  however,  these  chains  appear  to  have  been  removed  Ky 
a  hand  which,  about  twenty  years  later,  was  equally  suecessful  in 
breaking  the  chains  of  education  and  prejudice  which  had  fetter^ 
a  whole  nation : — the  world  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  that  experiment.  ■      '        i 

*  Before  I  was  recalled  from  Switzerland,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age :  a  poet^  an  historian,  a 
philosopher,  who  has  fiUed  thirty  quartos  of  prose  and  verse  with*  hit! 
various  productions,  often  excellent,  and' always  entertaining.  Necahl 
add  the  name  of  Voltaire  ? — A  decent  theatre  was  fitted  up  (by  Vofr 
taire)  at  Monrepos,  &c. — My  ardour,  which  soon  became  conspieifouSy 
seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a  ticket.  The.  habits  o£  pleasure  fortiiSail 
my  tast^  hi  the  French  theatre,  and  thai:  taste  has.  perhaps  ahatediM 

*  Thhtmust  ht  undetBtood  not  of  M.  payillard,  but  auodier  romister  v£tt\yi.wm9 
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iMatry  for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  ineulcdted  th^. 
4Mir  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman/  * : 

Alas !  the  same  taste  abated  bis  reverence  for  some  more  serious 
lliiogs,  which^  with  all  our  national  admiration  of  Shakspea^r.^,  ^re, 
^^e  trust,  and  long  will  be,  inculcated  as  the  first  duties  of  Ei^fi^r 
^i^D.  The  following  confession  is  at  once  ingenuous  anC  iJt^r 
l^rtant:  ,  '^ 

rji-^  The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  abstinence  to  which  I  w^ir^Rf 
dornned  (at  Lausanne)  invigorated  the  constitution  of  my  mind  an4ib^<^4 
pride  and  poverty  estranged  me  from  ray  countrymen.  One  mij^chj/f^ 
however,  and  in  their  eyes  (we  may  add  m  oiu"  own)  a  serious  a.n^^irf(fr 
parable  mischief,  was  derived  from  the  success  of  ray  iSwiss  e^ucktijm'; 
j(had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman;  (had  be  chosen  to  spea^  (i>iil.  n^ 
'would  have  added — a  Christian .)  At  the  flexible  period  of  you^ ^pm 
tne  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  xny  opinions,  habits,  and  sentitneiits, 
•were  cast  in  a  foreign  mould ;  the  faint  and  distant  remenfferari'ce*^OT 
£ingland  was  almost  obliterated ;  my  native  language  was' gro^^lfesi 
familiar,  and  I  should  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  ofler  <tf  a  inbd^JHite 
ihdependence  on  the  terms  of  perpetual  exile/  -■  *- •  ^'     '*' 

We  insert  here  an  abstract  from  a  vei'y  ctirious  letter,  ivfitlea 
-albout  ayea^  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Gibbon  first  left  England,  in  bfdet 
jiOT^pnly  to  shew  what  was  die  state  of  his  religious  opinions  it  that 
penod,  but  after  bow  short  a  disuse  a  young  man  of  the  mctst'teitei- 
cipus  mjemcM-y  <;ould  have  adopted  a  foreign  idiom,  and  haVe  lo^ 
tiis  mother  tongue.  It  will  also  account  for  ancrtlier  fact,  namely, 
4ie  «tatdy  uniformity  of  his  historical  style.  It  was  not  only  wrou^ 
for  a  great  purpose  by  long  elaboration,  but  the  materials  of  it  were 
formed  out  of  a  language  which  had  long  ceased  io  be  vernacular 
^o  the  writer* 

i(i  ^  I  am  now  good  Protestant,  and  am  extremely  glad  of  it.  I  have  in  all 
mji  letters  taken  notice  of  the  different  movements  of  my  mind,  entirely  i 
Catholic  when  I  came  to  Lausanne,  wavering  long  time  between  the 
two  systems,  and  at  last  fixed  for  the  Protestant.     I  had  stnll  another 
difficmty.    Brought  up  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  church  of  England,  I 
Jsould  scarcely  resolve  to  communion  with  Presbyteriaas,  ss  all  the  people ' 
mf  this  country  are.      I  at  last  got  over  it,  for  considering  that  whatever 
jMfierence  there  may  be  between  their  churches  and  ours  in  the  govem* 
Inent  and  discipline,  they  still  regard  us  as  brethren,  and  profess  the  same 
Aith  as  us — determined  then  in  this  design,  I  declared  it  to  the  ministers 
M  ihe  town,  who  having  examined  me,  permitted  me  to  receive  it  with  ^ 
#hdm,  which  I  did  Christmas  day,'  &c. 

'A  comparison  between  this  piebald  jargon  and  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent sentences  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  would  afford  a  signal 
triumph  to  external  testimony  over  the  probabilities  of  internal  evi- 
)[)eQce«    '  From  mere  inequsdity,'  said  Dr«  JohnsGny  *  what  can  be 
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inferred  ?'  Embracing  distant  periods  of  the  sanie  life,  we  taij 
dare  to  ask  the  same  question  concerning  dissimilarity.  '  *  "^ 

"  Were  it  not  that  in  strong  minds  decayed  and  almost  extinguished 
affections  are  capable  of  sucMcn  and  violent  resuscitation,  and  in- 
t^i'mitted  iicquirements  easily  ami  completely  restored,  who  woiild 
Have  suspected  that  this  extraordinary  youth  should,  on  his  retiini 
to  his  country,  become  a  great,  though  not  an  easy  writer,  in  thit 
language  which  had  so  nearly  perished  from  his  recollection ;  that, 
after'*  thd  fa'mt  and  distant  remembrance  of  England  had  been  tihno'st 
obfiterated,'  the  glow  of  patriotism  should  be  kindled  in  his  breaSt, 
liftdthat,  during  the  many  years  of  his  last  exile,  he  should  cherish 
the  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  England  with  all  the  fondness  df 
ia  niari  who  had  never  quitted  its  shores  ? 

But  we  t(im  to  his  Journal,  which  commences  in  the  year  1761, 
and  embraces  about  two  years,  during  which  the  writer  was  resideot 
at  his  father^s  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  engagements  of  a 
country  life  and  the  duties  of  a  militia  officer,  was  pursuing  a  diti** 
gent  and  systematic  coui^se  of  study,  the  objects  of  which  he  htfs 
accurately  recorded. 

.  In  the  ardour  of  these  pursuits,  carefully  and  distinctly  recorded 
)[>y  himself,  it  is  very  material  to  observe,  that  he  only  read  St.  John's 
Gospel,  ^nd  one  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  original  Greek.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  his  scriptural  studies,  at  a  time  wheii 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  revelation  were  settling  for  life,  a^ 
for  the  result  of  which  he  claims  the  same  credit,  which  is  allowed 
by  him  to  the  acute  and  indefatigable,  the  deeply  read  and  scripturid 
Chillingworth.  After  such  an  investigation,  preceded  by  little  more 
•jthan  the  pioua  instructions  of  the  nursery,  and  the  common  detaib 
of  Christianity,  which  he  had  casually  picked  up  at  the  parish  church 
of  his  family,  or  from  the  discourses  of  his  Swiss  tutor,  did  this  rojaii, 
who  brought  all  .the  powers  of  his  understanding  to  minor  inqiu- 
ries,  who  weighed  every  doubt,  stopped  short  at  every  diilicfufy^ 
and  never  quitteid  the  most  abstruse  subject  till  he  had  master^ 
ity  thiuk  himself  entitled  not  only  to  reject  all  revealed  religkAi 
iti  a  jnass,  but,  as  if  the  matter  were  idready  decided  anong  all 
Iwt  a  few  ignorant  and  interested  bigots,  contemptuously  aMi^ 
it  a  place  among  other  absurd  and  antiquated  superstitionis,  wbiA 
had  had  their  day  and  were  forgotten.  Now  this  is  the  prape^ 
ground  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  delinquency  as  an  ecclesiastical  histo'mfl } 
and  a  controvertist:  It  w^s  not  incompe^tence  oiily,  but  volun^m^  • 
incompetence,  and  that  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Jt 
"Was  therefore  dishonesty  :  and  to  this  cause  is  probably  to  be  as- 
signed that  spirit,  not  of  levity  and  scorn  only,  but  of  the  bitterest 
raticoar-y  with  which  he  rarely. fails  to  speak  of  Christianity.  S^ 
tre^y  ownBAitm^iH  hiBayia  j«nfeimetti^  he.ihated,  because  he  knl 
•*''*'-^  *  «  '  injured 
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mforedy  a  religion  which,  had  it  been  supported  by  no  external  .te3-^ 

timony^  would^  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence^  have  been  entitlec^ 

ft  the  hands  of  every  honest  and  moral  man,  to  tenderness  and 

ircispect. 

.^  ,  With  all  his  confidence,  however,  in  his  own  powers,  Gibbon  was 

evidently  appalled  by  the  burst  of  public  ind^nation  with  which, 

an  the  midst  of  all  the  applause  excited  by  their  learmng  and  elo«- 

?|l6nce,  the  first  volumes  of  his  elaborate  history  were  received, 
le  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  indifference  of  one  part  oif 
his  countrymen  to  his  infidelity,  and  of  another  to  his  indecenciies 
^happily  for  the  faith  and  morals  of  England,  at  that  period,  lie 
t^ds  mistaken.     He  had  indeed  the  consolation  and  the  triumph  6f 
some  feeble  antagonists  ;  but  he  would  secretly  despise  the  baseness 
<tf  dome  private  correspondents,  who,  to  flatter  his  genius,  betrayed 
Are  cause  of  religion.     The  unfaithfulness  of  some  of  these  was  dis-^  j 
<^lo8ed  in  the  first  edition  of  his  posthumous  works ;  and  the  reputar  = 
fion  of  Robiertson,  in  particular,  has  been  '  s(hot  dead '  by  a  single  , 
tetter.    Mr.  Havley,  a  poet,  a  layman,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  ^  der  ■! 
voted  admirer  of  the  historian,  had  honestly  remonstrated  with  him  on ' 
fiis  treatment  of  Christianity,  while  the  principal  of  the  (Jniversity  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  clergyman  of  the  national  church  of  Scotland 
speaks  ^ith  cool  derision  of  some  persons  (alluding  to  Mr.  Hayley)  t 
^  *  outrageously  Christian.'    The  present  publication  bears  testi^ 
hiony  to  the  fidelity  of  Dr.  Vincent,  but  we  are  extremely  indebted 
to  the  noble  editor  for  a  letter  from  the  w  ell -known  author  of  the 
History  of  Manchester,  which  is  every  way  characteristic  and  worthy 
^ir  the  writer.    This  ingenious,  learned,   fanciful,  and  positive  warn 
wasl  too  honest  to  compliment  away  his  faith,  either  to  t^ste  or 
friendship ;  and  the  following  manly  remonstrance,  which  has  bi*- 
Uierto,  as  it  appears,  from  oversight,  lain  neglected  among  Mr* 
Gibbon's  papers,  dissolved  a  connexion,  which  genius,  perhaps 
eqiiai  genius,  and  similar  pursuits,  had  once  cemented  between  the 
writer  and  himself,  of  whom,  in  such  a  cause,  the  one  was  too  spi- 
fjt^d  to  withhold  reproof,  and  the  other  too  proud  to  endure  it.  . .. 

i,,*  You  sever  speak  feebly  except  when  you  came  upop  British  gipund^ 
and  never  weakly,  except  when  you  attack  Christianity.  In  the  former 
^fV$a,  you  seem  to  want  information ;  in  tbe  latter,  you  plainly  want  tht 
^p^mpn  candour  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  for  the  religious  system  of  your 
^untry.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  1  cannot  bear  without  indignation  your 
tercastic  slyness  upon  Christianity,  and  cannot  see  without  pity  your 
jAj^terttiined  hostility  to  the  Gospel. 

*  These,  however, are  trifles  light  as  air  in  my  estimation,  when  they  are 
compared  with  what  I  think  the  great  blot  of  your  work.  You  Ba\^e  ili^ifi 
exhibited  deism  in  a  new  shape,  and  in  one  that  is  more  likety'tdalfe^t 
the  uninstructed  million,  than  the  reasoning  form  which  she  has' ustiatty 
fvoohu  You-seem  to  nm  like  another  Tacitus,  revived  iritlvaH  kisaniqfU^sirf 
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against  Christianily,  bis  strong  philosophical  spirit  of  sentiment — and  you 
will  have  the  dishonour  (pardon  me,sir)  of  being  ranked  by  the  folly  of 
scepticism,  which  is  working  so  powerfully  at  present,  among  the  moit 
distinguished  sceptics  of  the  age.  I  have  long  suspected  the  tendenqv 
of  your,  opinions :  I  once  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  my  suspicions — 
But  I  <fid  not  think  the  poison  had  spread  so  universally  through  your 
frame.  And  I  can  only  deplore  the  misfortune,  and  a  very  great  one  I 
«((^nsider  ityto  the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  man,  among  your 
nea^ers.    I  TQinain,  with  an  equal  mixture  of  regret  and  regard,  &c.  dcCi' 

'Let  tfce  manly  iudignatlon,  the  wounded  and  afflicted  friendsh]^ 
^5i|)lipssed  in  tfie  last  letter  be  compared  with  the  courtly  baseuesSi 
fbr  "it  is  nothiiig  better,  of  that  which,  unfortunately  for  the  v^ritqr, 
immediately  follows. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  very  great  plet» 
^ure  and  instruction  I  have  met  with  in  your  excellent  work.  I  protest 
to  you,  I  know  of  no  history  in  our  language  written  with  equal  purity, 
precision,  and  elegancy  of  style.  I  presume  you  have  heard  that  offence 
IS  taken  at  soine  passages  that  are  tho^ight  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity."  I  hope  you  wiU  proceed  to  finish  your  plan,  and  gratify 
the  eager  wishes  of  the  public  to  see  the  whole  of  your  work.  May  I 
(pfer  hope  for  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  this  place  ?  It  would  give  me 
tkit  mo»t  rea'l  pleasure.     I  am,  with  the  truest  regard,  &c. 

Jos.  Wartoit/ 

Of  his  two  ecclesiastical  correspondents,  which  did  the  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  despise,  and  which  respect  i 

On  the  style  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  own  letters  it  w^ere  vain 
(o  comment.  They  rank  in  the  first  class  of  epistolary  composition, 
equally  honourable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  tlie  writer.  Ease,  vi- 
gour, spirit,  and  the  very  soul  of  friendship,  pervade  the  whole, 
On  the  subject  of  religion,  they  maintain  a  general  silepce^  which 
was  obviously  the  effect  of  indifference;  and  on  another  subject  they 
contain  nothing  that  would  put  a  Vestal  to  the  blush.  On  one  oc 
two  occasions,  however,  enough  is  disclosed  to  shew,  that  with  the 
proofs  of  Revelation,  Gibbon  rejected  the  probabilities  of  natural 
religion.  Bom  with  a  constitution  naturally  incredulous,  he  had 
refined  it  into  a  systematic  rejection  of  almost  every  thing  beyon4 
the  reach  of  the  senses ;  and  tliis  state  of  the  understanding,  after 
the  example  of  his  school,  he  dignifif^d  with  the  name  of  Philoso- 
phy. In  this  spirit,  death  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
him  vyith  sullen  acquiescence,  as  the  physical  law  and  end  of  hi^ 
existence ;  and,  by  a  dreadful  consistency,  the  Memoirs  of  hU 
Life,  written  very  near  its  tenniuationj,  close  with  the  following 
horrible  sentence, 

f  In  old  age,  ^c  consolation  of  hope  is  reserved  for  the  tei^derness  of 
p^^qsnts  wUg^xpmfnce  ^newlife  in.  their  children,  thefaith  qf'enthumUs 
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)^  sing  haUdujahs  above  the  clouds,  and  the  vanity  of  authors,  Mrho  pre- 
suipe  the  immortality  of  their  name  and  writings/ 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit — ^all  religious .  hope  is  the  faith  of  en- 
iSiu^asts !     Such  are  the  comforts  which  philosophy  adniinisters  in 
the  decline  of  life.     But  were  death,  as  these  men  pretend>  fenllyi 
tf]|^.  end  of  human  existence,  it  might  yet  be  inquired^  who  was 
the  wiser  man,  be  who  had  disarmed  it  of  its  terrors  by  the  hope 
<^  a  joyful  immortality,  or  he  who,  in  contravention  of  the  getteral 
understanding  and  feelings  of  mankind,  had  made  it  to.  differ  fnorn 
iite  extinction  of  a  brute,  no  otherwise,  than,  as  the  one  was  accompa- ' 
^ied  by  anticipation  and  the  other  not — that  is^  to  differ  pfinit^iy  for ' 
-the  worse? 

The  former  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  and  the  present  one  of 
his  more  artless  and  contemporary  Journal,  have  ensibied  those  who 
bad  heretofore  contemplated  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  distant  dnddigtiified 
diaracter  of  the  historian,  to  form  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  esti- 
mate of  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  man.  He  was  at  once  a 
severe  student,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  man  of  fashion.  Without 
proJSession,  without  the  cares  of  a  family,  and  with  a  noble  friend^ 
who  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of  his  own  private  concerns,  he 
divided  the  day  between  the  labour  of  reading,  reflecting,  and  com^ 
posing,  and  the  relaxation  of  elegant  and  polished  society.  Though 
bred  a  country-gentlemai^,  his  constitution  rendered  him  incapable 
of  athletic  sports,  or  even  vigorous  exercise ;  and  at  that  early  and 
active  period  of  life,  when  his  equals  were  pursuing  the  boisterous 
diversions  of  the  field,  young  Gibbon  was  anxiously  settling  some 
point  of  ancient  (Chronology,  or  laboriously  working  his  way  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  Greek  language. 

.  With  talents  in  every  respect  but  one,  of  the  highest  order,  he 
"^as  the  artificer  of  his  own  vast  erudition,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
favoured  few  who,  in  point  of  mere  attainments,  may  seem  to  have 
been  eventually  benefited  by  a  neglected  education.  The  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  with  respect  to  the  originality  of  his  re- 
searches, may  safely  be  despised.  With  a  degree  of  perseverance 
never,  perhaps,  equalled  in  the  compilation  of  a  single  work,  he 
systematically  pursued  his  way  through  that  ocean  of  literature 
which  intervenes  between  the  second  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  the. 
Christian  era.  By  nature  and  by  cultivation  endowed  with  die  most 
exquisite  and  classical  taste,  he  endured,  though  not  without  many 
a  sarcastic  sneer,  the  pomp  and  tumour  of  the  Byzantine,  and  th^' 
figurative  sententiousness  of  the  Arabic  historians.  He  had  em- 
barked pn  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  experiment  more  compreh^p*' 
sive  and  more  difficult  than  had  ever  been  undertaken  l^y  any  single 
adventurer,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  toils  and  ms- 
icouragen^nts  which  awaited  him.     He  read  with  griesft  hlpidif^, 
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and  in  his  earlier  years  of  study,  (a  practice  which  may  ht  com- 
mended to  the  imitation  of  every  systematic  student,)  he  ab« 
stjcacted  and  reasoned  upon  whatever  he  read :  he  records,  (and  W^ 
give  him  full  credit  for  the  anecdote,)  that  he  devoured  an  hundr^ 
p^ges  of  Cluver's  Italy,  a  closely  printed  folio,  abounding  with 
Greek  quotations,  in  a  single  day.  Of  oriental  literature  he  hw) 
1^  ,a  tincture,  nor,  with  accurate  versions  of  their  original  writers 
at  hand,  would  he  have  been- improved  by  it.  Though  boni  and 
partly  pd^cated  in  England,  the  French  language,  which  he  wrote 
w;itb.^n  ease  and  elegance  never  attained  by  him  in  the  dialect  of 
l)is  native  country,  must  finally  be  regarded  as  his  vernacular  idiom. 
He  loved  its  facility,  its  clearness,  its  fitness  for  conversation,  while 
^  peculiar  assiociations  which  connected  its  first  acquirement  with 
the.  interesting  period  of  early  life,  commended  it  to  the  affecti^m 
gf'  Im  maturer.  age.  For  the  habits  of  that  highly  polished  and  livefy 
people,  he  early  imbibed  a  similar  attachment;  and,  in  attending  to 
those,  oblique  and  ironical  hints  of  which  he  was  so  fond^  it  is  not 
•difficult  to  discover,  that,  on  his  return,  accomplished  and  elegant, 
and  fastidious,  to  his  native  country,  he  felt  not  a  little  of  the  r^ 
training  Teutonic  character  in  the  manners  and  conversation  of  ail 
but  the  highest  ranks  in  England.  Yet  with  an  happy  inconsifl- 
tency,he  loved  her  constitution  and  government;  he  discerned  tbit 
tliQ  perfection  of  civil  wisdom  might  be  found  where  perhaps  the 
l^t  grace  and  polish  of  life  was  wanting;  and  in  an  arduous 
struggle,  the  American  war,  he  supported,  by  a  silent  vote  in  par- 
liament, (for  nature  had  withheld  from  him  the  gift  of  oratory,)  the 
Uiterests  of  government  against  her  revolted  colonies. 

The  strong  Epicurean  tendency  of  his  constitution  led  him  to 
abhor  change  as  the  greatest  of  political  evils,  and,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, sometimes  in  jest  and  sometimes  in  eaniest,  he  was  wont  to 
defend  whatever  was  established,  because  it  was  so.  He  consi-' 
dered  the  progress  of  Christianity  as  a  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and 
established  rights  of  paganism ;  and  the  Reformation,  though  he  al- 
lowed, to  a  certain  extent,  its  beneficial  influence  on  mental  free- 
dom, as  another  invasion  of  the  quiet  and  settled  claims  of  popery. 
His  serious  (if  in  such  a  writer  it  be  possible  to  discover  what  is 
serious  and  what  is  not,  but  his  apparently  serious)  and  strong  par* 
tiality  for  Mahommedism,  was  a  singular  phenomenon.  Insulting 
and  discarding  Christianity  for  the  follies  and  inconsistaicies  of  its 
professors,  which,  at  ^orst,  were  no  more  than  a  recoil  of  human 
passions  upon  its  genuine  influence,  he  could  endure,  nay,  he  could 
applaud  the  Mohammedan  imposture,  though  slaughter,  devasta- 
tion, and  military  fanaticism  were  parts  of  its  constitution.  But 
thu.  secret  (a  secret,  perhaps,  to  himself)  was,  that  the  objects  OQ 
\¥hich  dio^  tqcribte  qualities  were  exeitised,  happened  to  be  Jew| 
.    .  ani 
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sud  Christians,  against  whom  intolerance  itself  was  to  be  tolerated,  | 
and  every  licence  was  lawful.  In  his  insidious  attacks  upon  the  Gos-| 
pui,  he  had  reckoned  too  securely  upon  the  apathy  and  ii!idifferenc# 
ef  his  countrymen;  but  shocked  and  Confounded,  as  he  ownt 
himself  to  have  been,  by  the  consequences  of  his  mistake,  he  put 
forth  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm,  irony,  and  vindictive  scorn,  6n  fats 
kicliscreet  and  unfortunate  adversaries.  In  him,  the  ilian  and  tfiie 
Writer  (it  is  no  unusual  inconsistency)  were  two  difF<^rent  crcAlttrer. 
Affectionate  and  even  piously  attentive  to  relatives,  who  <*6iAd  c6ii- 
tributb  little  to  his  entertainment,  and  nothing  to  his  ^molnniettt^ 
constant  in  unequal  friendships,  and  grateful  to  fallen  grfeatnesA,  it 
'm  hnpossible  not  to  pronounce  him  so  far  an  amiable  liian. 
•  It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  ittatr  wKd 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of  chaste  and  accomplished  ^^ometi, 
ti^d  wh^se  correspondence  with  friends  even  of  his  own  sex  is'  wholly 
aMinchired  with  pruriency  of  imagination,  should,  in  the  great  tvort 
on  which  his  reputation  was  embarked,  have  had  so  little  regard 
for  the  public  and  himself,  as  to  pour  out  such  torrents  of  ancient 
indecency.  It  is  no  apology  for  this  insult  upon  the  public  tfio- 
W«,  (a  systematic  and  persevering  insult  of  many  years  conifirfti- 
iticsc,)  that  the  poison  was  confined  to  his  notes,  and  enveloped  iii 
Ch«' cover  of  a  dead  and  difficult  language.  It  did  more  mi^chiiif 
than  his  tnfidelitv :  it  addressed  itself  to  the  imagination  and  tfrt 
passions  of  an  age  which  needed  not  to  be  inflamed  by  intellectaai 
incentives — to  the  youth  of  our  great  schools  and  universities,  wlio, 
captivated  by  the  seductive  charms  of  his  text,  would  be  farther  at- 
tracted by  the  learned  semblance  of  his  notes,  to  descend  to  the 
polluted  mai-gin,  where  they  might  decipher  Greek,  and  drink  in 
vice  wid  profligacy  by  the  same  effort.  We  had  once  formed  the 
impracticable  resolution  of  expunging  the  ofifensivc  passages,  of 
both  descriptions,  from  our  copy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  The 
ribaldry,  indeed,  of  the  notes  might,  by  a  due  degi'ee  of  perseve- 
r&nc6,  have  been  expelled,  and  a  blotted  page  might  have  well 
beeit  atoned  for  by  the  comparative  purity  of  what  remained  :  but 
the  sneers  and  sarcasms,  the  hints  and  allusions,  the  sly,  depreciating 
associations  and  comparisons  of  the  text  could  by  no  art  or  effort 
bO' removed. 

•' '  '      "   Quirtque  ^)aljestntae  licet  haec  plantaria  vellant, 

'  Haiid  tamen  ista  fifix  uUo  rtansuescit  aratro. — Pfitts. 

•  'So  lncorpoi*ated  indeed  are  these  vices  with  the  very  texture  ani 
wfeHe  df  th6  w'oi'k,  ihatft  would!  be  as  easy  to  extract,  thread  by 
thread,  the  offensive  arrid''Mdebui  figures  sometimes  interwoven  Into 
a*  piece  of  atrcleiit  tapestry,  as  to  detach  those  parts  TrOm  Gibbon*^ 
History,"  and  l^ve  any  thing  but  the  trdfnangum  behind.  This 
maturity  ittinfelKfctUarvice,  he  dppWfs  to  na\^e'  dtt'aiiied  brity  16 
*'^     •  his 
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pre88dd  by  a  peculiar  diitemper  which,  though  not  the  efibot^of 
debauchery^  probably  reduced  him  to  the  state  here  described^  itift< 
iispossibb  not  to  acknowledge  the  penetration,  it  ia  difficult  ^Uk 
blame  the  spite  by  which  this  just  and  cutting  rebuke  was  dictated. 

But  the,  ultimate  cause  of  the  evil  lay  still  deeper ;  principliBa 
and,  pffaptic&y  operatbig  alternately  as  cause  and  effect,  are  general^' 
observed  to  corrupt  each  other.  The  undertitanding  of  Mr.  GiMiQiy 
was  &st  perverted — 4iis  invagination  was  next  debauched-n-andy 
lastly,  his  respect  for  himself  and  for  mankind  was  destroyed*  Them- 
is an  ancient  Greek  writer,  whose  works,  had  they  found  a  place  ini 
Mr.  Gibbon's  library,  might  possibly  have  directed  him  to  the  fol- 
lowii^  passage.:  Atoh  yvovh^  rov  isov  a^  tag  0£ov  £§o^«(ray,  %  w^itr 
fifTfjauv,  aK?C  6futlm(jo^ri(ruv  sv  loig  ^ia>^oyiGrfJi>oig  avlcmf,  xm  BtrjuSiv^  ^ 
mffvv^log  aojlcav  Ttaphai- — A<o  kou  Trape^ctiTtev  oajlag  6  0fag  fv  lai;  mt^-. 
^ufificas  axilviv  eig  XKu^otpcriuv. 

Though  the  iniidelity  of  Gibbon  was,  doubdess,  in  a  givilt 
degree^  a  creature  of  the  heart,  yet  a  single  defect,  in  a  ni)hle 
understandings  may  have  contributed  to  produce  it.  With  ta»tfi> 
invention^  imagination,  and  memory,  in  greater  perfecUon  thaft 
those  qualities  are  for  the  most  part  singly  bestowed  supon  vum^ 
Mr.  Gibbon's  reasoning  powers  were  not  of  the  first  order.'  Qiiiek: 
in  apprehending,  and  eager  in  exposing  sin^  flaws  and^  defiBett 
ki  evidence,  he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  comprehendtny 
a  great  and  complicated  body  of  proofs,  external  and  inteirnal,  such 
as  must  have  been  weighed  with  caj*e  and  candour  before  a  man  is 
entitled  to  reject  the  Gospel,  and  much  more  so  before  he  is  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  others.  But  his  offences 
have  been  visited  upon  his  own  head  by  a  partial  privation,  at  least, 
of  those  postluimous  honours,  to  which,  in  despair  of  a  better  immor- 
tality, he  eagerly  aspired ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  EngUi^ 
nation,  that  genius  and  erudition,  such  ^as  those  of  Gibbon,  have 
not  been  able  to  preserve  his  memory  from  reproach,  or,  what  to 
him  would  ha ve^ been  more  galling,  from  compassion.  Foi^^i'iep. 
son,  indeed,  like  his  neglected  or  forgotten  predecessors,  he  liii^t 
subvert  the  faith  of  the  shallow,  and  the  morals  of  the  young  ;^S|H 
he  is  an  English  classic  who  now  begins  to  sleep  Upon  tb^  jdrelfj 
and  Paley  has  more  readers  than  the  infidel  historian.  Ort  ifll? 
whole,  as  a  champion  who  sallied  forth  to  the  destruction  of  ""ll^t 
he  deemed  the  equal  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  ^11  religions^x]i|i 
arm  was  unquettionably  powerful,  his  lance  shai^  apd  glittortDip} 
he  may  have  successfully  trsms^eix^ed  iiwn^  pkirnick^tis  8ttpe|Sfti( 
(ions;  he  may  have  chased  before  him  iliahy^daYt-^ad-^kutooifi 
phantoms  of  the  middle  agea;  bntwhenh^  attae];^^^  tb^:^l|a|M«^'af 
Christianity,  he  tilts  against  a  rock,  and  big  byuAsi^-'aiiMi^vMIrt 
weapon  recoik  upon  himself.  .-..*-.   ;.  .-   isiU 
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'  To  tbe  noble  and  highly  respectable  editor  of  tliese  volum«i8^we' 
^\tt  in  (he  bst  place  to  express  our  obligations  for  a  collection  int 
less  pure  and  inoffensive,  txian  it  is,  in  its  different  parts,  learnaiiy 
aaite  and  elegant.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  acquamt^d  with  the 
full  extent  of  these  obligations.  Perhaps,  (and  the  character  of 
Gibbon  entitle^  his  memory  to  no  eKemption  from  such  a  suspicion,) 
perhaps  we  have  to  be  grateful  alike  for  wh^t  has  been  withheld 
and  for  what  has  been  bestowed.  It  is  not  improbable 'tet  im 
this  edition  hi$  frieud  may  have  exercised  towards  his^  remains  a 
kind  severity,  which  he  wanted  the  virtue  to  exercise  upon  himself* 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  all  his  stores  of.  poison,  moral  aiid 
intellectual,  had  been  exhausted  on  his  great  work.  After  a  dis- 
charge .however  copious,  an  understanding  and  imagination  like  hisy 
had  the  power  of  reproducing  such  secretions  with  great  rapidity  r-^r^ 
should  this  conjecture  have  any  foundation,  we  entreat,  we  adjure 
Lord  Sheffield,  ai^  a  lover  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  not  to 
think  his  duty  discharged  by  the  suppresion  of  such  evils,  without 
their  extinction.  After  his  decease,  his  bureaus  may  be  rifled  by 
some  needy  and  unprincipled  wretch,  who,  with  ostentatious  and 
interested  impiety,  may  draw  forth  the  last  dregs  of  Gibbon,  which 
are  now  perciiance  quietly  settled  upon  their  lees.  -  lu  Italy,  where 
the  nudities  of  ancient  st£ttuary  are  endured  by  both  sexes^  there  are 
however  some  groups  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  on  subjects 
so  abominable,  that  even  the  lax  morality  of  that  country  has  con- 
demned them  to  a  strict  concealment — had  they  been  the  work  oi 
Praxiteles  himself,  they  ought  to  have  been  broken  to  pieces.  • 
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npjIIS  is,  we  are  inclined  to  thiwk,  the  worst  novel  we  have  ever 
-*■  r^ad ;  we  ar^  i^ure  it  is  the  worst  we  have  been  obliged  to 
review.  Others  m^y  be  found  more  indelicate,  a  few  more  tire- 
some, half  a  dozen  more  absurd,  and^one  or  two  more  trite  and 
cbudish :  but  it  would  no.t  be  possible,  we  believe,  to  name  any 
tu^le  work  j^hich  posssesses  within  itself  sp  great  an  aggregate  share 
of  alt  these  bkd  qualities  as  ^  Marie.'  Why  then  do  we  condescend 
tQ;Wa»tc  oMi-  pwn  and  gur  readers'  time  li^pon  it?  only,  we  con- 
§m^':hi  thesakf*pf,its  aiithor'sqan^e  or  rather  names  :  tliis  farrago 
of  q^lness^  fpHy  aiid,  foa^  taste  being  U^ia  wprk  of  UiAt.poIyon.o- 
moiif  pera6nag^  the  Courit  de  St.  \au^  ali^s  the  Jilx- Constable  of 
r  nmoeynltas^  the  dhdevant  King  of  Holland,  alias  Louis  Bonaparte; 
alias  Luigi  Biionap-^rte. 

We 
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We  had  always  heard  that  this  poor  man  (and  he  has  now  one 
title  more  to  the  epitliet  of  poor)  possessed  little  of  the  ferocioiis 
abilities  of  his  brother^  but  we  gave  him  credit  for  talents  and 
tastes  of  a  more  amiable  kind ;  and  we  confess  that  we  felt  all  the 
interest  and  respect  which  we  expressed  in  our  last  number*  for 
his  person  and  character.  We  had  not  attributed  his  moderation 
to  the  meanness  of  his  talents ;  nor  did  we  consider  his  love  of 
private  life  as  a  proof  of  his  imbecility^  but  were  charitably  in* 
clined  to  believe  that  Luigi  was  an  anomaly  in  the  Buonaparte 
tribe  ;  and,  as  the  French  song  says  that  his  mother — 

< ^  vingt  ans 

Avait  un  mari  et  dix  amans/ 

we  were  speculating  on  the  theory  of  his  being  really  the  son 
of  old  Carlo,  who  had  the  character  of  being  a  worthy  and  not  uo. 
informed  man. 

But  this  unhappy  work  has  destroyed  all '  prestige'  about  Ijiipf 
as  Elba  has  done  that  of  Napoleone  : — the  author  of  Marie  mu»t 
be  a  person  of  indelicate  mind,  of  false  morals,  of  bad  taste,  aiid 
of  the  meanest  abilities.  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  for  him  that  tUts 
is  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  production,  for  the  edition  before,  us 
purports  to  be  the  second ;  and  to  contain,  even  to  scrupulonty% 
all  the  amendments  which  the  ingenious  author  has  been  abl^  V^ 
make,  since  the  first  publication  of  his  work  in  1812. 

^  The  first  edition  of ''  Mary,  or  the  Pains  o/*Xove,^  which  waspiistift 
at  Gratz  in  1812,  having  reached  France,  1  authorize  Mr.  Arthinr  £ki>" 
trand  to  publish  a  second  edition  under  the  title  of  'Mary,  or  iit 
Dutchwomen^*  on  the  express  condition  that  he  shall  follow  scrupulow^ 
all  the  alterations  which  I  have  lately  made,  and  of  which  the  origiDal 
manuscript  has  been  transmitted  to  him  :  -and  I  disavow  any  other  edi* 
tion  than  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bertrand. — Signed  L.  db  St.  Leu.'  {Air 
vertisement.) 

We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  the  edition  of  Grg.^, 
but  we  can  easily  imagine  what  kind  of  alterations  the  royal  ai^th^li; 
has  made  in  his  immortal  work,  when  we  find  that  one  of  t^e|¥l| 
in  so  important  a  part  as  the  title,  has  been  to  change  the  g^Ue 
description  of  the  Pains  of  Love,  into  the  more  melodious  a)|4 
moving  title  of  the  Dutchwomen !  ,  .     j*» 

The  plot  of  this  delectable  tale  may  be  collected  fi;om  the  fj^k 
lowing  summary.  .,     .jL  >t 

A  widow  lady,  who  is  still  young  and  handsome,  but.wbo.ja.wf^ 
inconceivably  virtuous  and  prudent,  has  educated  per  o^o  ^^{fw^ 
Julius,  and  a  female  cousin  Mary,  whom  she  inteifuts  iii  due,m||}) 
to  unite. — Julius^  on  the  occasion  of  the  apj^oac})^  i^iMpti^q^  j||^ 

•  Vol.  XIL  No.  XXm.  Art.  XL  p.  «5S.    '  .,  '^ 

obliged 
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oUiged  to  proceed  from  his  sister's  housed vvbich  is,  we  are  Ualiy 
difl^tfiitfy  situated  between  two  dykes  on  tlieaiarsti  wiiicii  divides 
tbb  Lieck  and  Waal)  to  Lille  *  en  Flandre/  as  Julius  carefully  aJad 
getfgraf4iteaily  describes  it^  to  perform  some  formalities  r^tive  to 
im  and'Mviry^s  fortune,  which  happens^  we  know  not  J^ow,  to  be 
in  certkin  fimds  at  Lille — on  his  arrival  there^  aboiit'the  com- 
meficefiient  of  the  Fr^nrch  revdution,  he  is  latd^liold  otj  though  ^ 
Datchman;  by  the  mititffry  requisition,  and  sent  to  the  Fndnch  afikiy 
of  itiify.  This  wen  imagined  and  probable  incident  is  followed 
by  another  almost  as  likely ;  his  sister  and  his  cousin  proceed  Xq 
Paris  to  solicit  his  disdiaiige ;  he  in  the  meanwhile  is  wounded, 
taken,  and  sent  into  Pohtml  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  where  he  is 
made  a  prisoner  of  love  by  a  Polish  countess,  who  invites  or 
rather  fbrces  him  to  an  iHick  intercourse :  in  the  meanwhile  *Her- 
nomdiiri)^,  the  incenceivttble  sister,  and  Mary,  6uff<^  till  the  <!angei: 
of  the  reign  of  terror  at  Paris.  Hermacinthe  is  sent  to  Nantes  to 
b«  ^•d^pon^'  to  Cayenne,  and  Mary  is  obliged  to  marry  a  certain 
[Duke  of  Ast,  to  extricate  herself  from  the  efiecAs  of  a  revfrfu- 
tiettary  law,  which  obliged  all  young  women  of  family  to  marry 
eitfit^r  sbldiettt  or  good  citizens^  We  are  not  told  how,  lit  that  cri-» 
ti(^  time,  the  duke  contrived  not  only  to  escape  bimself>  but 
to«  b<5  obto  to  protect  a  wife  under  the  law ;  but  no  soptier  is  the 
marri^'consummtrted  and  the  plot  thus  thickened,  than  the  reign 
of  terror  passes,  and  JuKus  escapes  from  hii^  Polish  countess  and 
prison,  and  returns  to  witness  Mary's  pinii^  misery,  and  the  Duke's 
fausban^tlike  indiderence.  After  a  train  of  absurd  incidents  aod 
everlasting  arguments  between  the  thi*ee  virtuous  persons,  Julins^ 
Mary,  and  Hermacinthe,  (the  latter  acting  as  duenna  to  the  others,) 
•-^-after  slender  hopes,  strong  wishes,  and  finally  deep  despair,  the 
duke  is  so  obliging  as  to  go  off,  one  iine  morning,  with  a  woman 
of  the  town,  and  shortly  after  to  unravel  all  the  perplexities  of  Ju- 
lius, Mary,  Hermacinthe  and  the  author,  by  shooting  himself  out  of 
iBfclrtJ<'g^iet6  de  coeur,'  and  thus  eftable  M.  de  St.  Leu  to  £nish 
hh  novel,  according  to  the  old  formula,  with  the  wedding  of  the 
tnje'fovers. 

'  ^Afs^his  excellent  work  is  in  that  most  lively  aiid  entertaining  form, 
sf^Ahries  of  lett^ts,  a  few  other  characters  were  necessary  to  maiQ-* 
tmn  die  correspondence,  and  accordingly  we  are  brought  ac^ 
qmltnted  with'  ^^iin^  ^ehtlernan  called  Adolphus,  a  great  friend 
of  Julius ;  these  youths  mutually  confide  to  each  other  the  storiea 
df^Ehehr  inndi*rnt  JToVes,  ^d  sbmetimes,  ^  pour  6gayer  la  mati^re/ 
ciP^ibtQle  little*  \ktiVe^res  which  happen  not  to  be  quite  so  in- 
iSJfeht^  Adoldp  loose  way  of  life,-— <cast8 

dlflffti^%isltres^,'iMd*t&ar^^      certain  Dutch  Ad^hide,  from  die 
province  of  ESSTFftSsI^iSf  with  whojtn  he  lives  very  happily  in  a 
VOL.  xii.  NorxxXY*  G  c  close 
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close  intimacy  with  Julius  and  Mary,  who,  besides  a  fine  rising 
family  of  their  own,  bring  up  with  great  care  and  affection  a  little 
child  which  Mary  had  by  the  Duke  of  Ast. 

Such  is  the  story  with  which  the  King  of  Holland  has  ornamented 
modern  literature,  and  we  hope  our  readers  are  already  satisfied 
with  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  vivid  force 
and  originality  which  characterize  every  circumstance  of  this  agree- 
able invention :  but  if  we  descend  a  little  into  the  details  of  expres- 
sion>  incident,  and  character,  they  will  be  still  more  astonished 
and  delighted. 

Julius,  to  most  readers,  would  appear  to  be  little  better  than 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  nincumpoop — his  incomparable  sister  has 
him  in  complete  subjection,  and  he  does  not  dare  take  a  walk  with- 
out her  permission ;  yet  ^  our  great  surprize  and  comfort  we  find 
that  he  is,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  story,  an  admired  author ! 
a  circumstance,   However,  which  was  quite  as  surprizing  to  hi». 
sweetheart  and  his  guardian-sister  as  to  us,  when  the  ingenious  Ju^ 
Hus  contrived  to  make  them  select  from  a  great  packet  of  books 
his  ^  Essai  sur  le  Bonhear^  deux  petits  volumes  «/i-12.'     At  tlus 
excellent  little  work  Hermacinthe  is^uite '  ^mue,'  Mary  is  quite '  en- 
chant6e,'  and  the  old  Swiss  governess  cried  out,  '  avec  sa  naiVete 
Suisse,  J*ai  6prouvee  tout  cela/ — ^Julius  could  no  longer  keep  his  se- 
cret— '  il  etait  aux  anges,'  and  throwing  himself  at  his  cousin's  feet, 
made  her  an  offer  of  bis  book  and  his  heart. — *  Quel  tableau!'  he  ex- 
claims ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  scene,  in  Mi  de 
St.  Leu's  own  words,  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  ever  before  stared 
at.     We  cannot  refuse  to  our  readers  the  satisfaction  of  kn<>Mring 
the  immediate  consequence  to  Julius  of  this  great  discovery — bis 
own  sister, — in  whose  house  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  actually  invites 
him  to  breakfast !  'tis  literally  so. 

*  Since  then,'  he  writes,  *  Hermacinthe  pays  me  more  respect,  and 
seems  to  think  seriously  about  me ;  every  thing  announces  it  to  me.-:»- 
To-morrow  she  will  give  us  a  breakfast :  strange  and  wonderful  levent! 
I  shall  be  in  the  company  of  those  ladies !' — p.  19.  ;  > 

Of  Hermacinthe,  who  is  die  goddess  of  wisdom  in  human  fsi^^pe, 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  a  little  more.     The  account  she 

-  gives  of  herself  and  her  husband  is  so  natural^  so  reasonable^  tand 
go  delightfully  expressed,  that  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts.  :..We 
almost  tremble  at  undertaking  the  task  of  translatmg  these  exquisite 
passages^  as  our  readers  will  suspect  that  we  do  injustice  toitbe  in- 
imitable original ;  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  we  shall  end^pur 

*  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible.  •  i  „l 

"  '  We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  it  is  to  her  brother  aid  her 
cousin,  ZE?/po  never  have  been  out  of  her  house^  that  she  tfdnks  it 

^aecessiry  to  explain  the  following  intensstiog  particuWa.^    .1  « 

*  Tboutk 
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..  'r  *  Though  extremely  young,  I  atn,  nevertAeUss,  a,  widowTyr^U  cpld.^nd 
;  inaccessible  to  love  as  I  am  believed  to  be>  I  have  felt  seatimfiQ^t;^  as 
lively  as  your's,  «/      .i  .     U, 

*  You  have  often  heard  tell  (entendu  parler)  of  the  ilUstnous  Fffldor. 
Hardly  had  1  contracted  the  habit  of  thinking  daily  of  rhy  chttiiaera  of 
the  man  whom  I  fancied  to  myself  as  made  for  me,  \yheh  Fae'dbi^'ap- 
peared  to  my  eyes,  and  so  fulfilled  my  wishes  and  my  expectfettions, 
that  my  astonishment  bX  thh  inconceivable  cpnforinity  wiU  feiit  all- my 
fife/— p.  23,  ■*'       ■      i 

We  hope  our  female  readers  understand  this  exposition  of  the 
lady's  everlasting  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  inconcHvable  cbn- 
formity;  we  confess  we  find  it  rather  abstmse,  and  hardly  less 
incomprehensible  than  a  matter  of  fact  which  she  procieeds  to  re- 
'  late  of  the  precocity  of  this  inconceivable  husband,  sihich  we  i^lly 
dare  not  pretend  to  translate.  .      * 

*  II  etait  parvenu  au  grade  d'amiral  j^re^q'w'flw  9ortir  de  T adolescence  f 
. 'Il  patiaissait  avoir  pris  h  tache,  d^s  son  enfance,  dessayer  jusqu'i  quel 

point  dG  perfectian  morale  Thomme  pent  parvenir — quelle  aimable' et 
loyeuse  raison  que  la  sienne !  quelle  facile  et  agreable  vertu!'— p.'24. 

,.  This  picture  of  a  Dutchman,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral 
^  Just  as  he  outgrew  his  first  jacket  and  trowsers— -of  a  Dutch  admi- 

..xal  exhibiting,  even  in  his  childhood,  die  perfectibility  of  hun^an 

;  ^ture — of  a  Dutch  admiral,  Mhose.  mind  and  character  exhibited 

:tbe  union  of  the  most  amiable  good  sense  with  .the  most  elegant 

-..gaiety,  is,  we  believe,  altogether  original,  and  as  ingenious  as  it  is 

;  ^'credible.     What  follows  is  still  more  delightful,  and  at  any  risk  we 

.  ^hall  venture  to  transfer  it  to  our  own  language. 

'.;     *  Unhappily  the  States-General  chose  my  Faedor  to  command  a  fleet, 

.  ..which,  iu  circumnavigating  the  globe,  should  augment  our  possessions 

and  the  number  of  our  establish nients,  and  by  the  solution  of  Ijeveral 

important  problems,  advance  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  geography/ 

' — p.  25. 

•     ^This  is  a  very  important  passage,  and  in  reading  it  we  .cannot  but 

.bless  our  stars  that  Luigi  is  no  longer  king  of  Holland.     What 

'•might  not  England  have  had  to  dread  from  a. monarch  so  powerful 

|<at  sea,  and  of  such  sound  and  enlightened  views! — who,  we  may 

'  -Jierceive,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  send  ^  fleet  under  his  greatest 

''  ^ifeidmirai  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  who  would  have  united  an  expe- 

--'/dition  for  colonial  conquest  with  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 

fi'-MsiiKi  who  would  have  made  the  whole  subservient  to  the,  advance- 

• '^ttiertt  of  astronomy,  and  geography  by  the  solution  of  certain . im- 

PortantPROBLKMs! 
Thank  heaven!  Louis  is  no  louger  the  director  of  the  enterprises 
i  jd»filb6  Dutch  navy  :  and  if  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  inclined 
to  make  »f^. such  attempts^  \)^e  trust  he  has  no  admiraLof  the  con- 
fji      .  c  c  2  summate 
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sumTnate  perfection  of  FaBdor, — who,  as  we  shall  see,  died  early  in 
diis  famous  Voy&ge.  The  account  Of  his  departure  and  his  deatli 
cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  feeling  heart,  even  of  a  British  rival,  &c 
t^derest  emotions. 

'  He  set  out.  On  the  dylce  of  the  Helder,  we  made  a  Solemn  voW 
never  to  contract  any  other  alliance — these  were  his  last  words.  He  set 
out  in  a  hunting-jacket^  fancied  for  his  voyage,  (il  partit  en  ha}>it  de 
chasse  imagine  pour  le  voyage.)  I  see  him  still,  at  the  helm  of  bis 
barge,  (the  admiral  had  no  coxwain,  it  seems,)  exhibiting  the  greatest 
emotion,  putting  aside  his  floating  flag  with  an  air  at  once  martial  and 
melancholy,  pressing  my  picture  to  his  heart,  and  repeating  these  words, 
which  for  ever  resound  in  my  ears,  '  to  thee  or  to  it,* — he  raised  at  t"hfe 
same  time  bis  looks  to  the  sky,  pure  but  brilliant  with  a  dazzling  ob- 
scurity, (6clatante  obscurite.)  His  words  were  a  prophecy  ;  I  never  saw 
him  more. — Six  months  after  he  was  attacked  by  a  terrible  storm — hk 
vessel  dismasted,  s^tntrowcrit^ — he  immediately  ordered  the  boats  out 
-=— placed  every  body  in  them  and  on  rafts,  except  one  single  pilot  who 
Ibad  remained  in  the  hold — no  one  dared  to  go  and  seek  him— ta?dor 
returns  to  the  ship,  flies  to  him,  brings  him  upon  the  deck,  and  ha» 
hardly  thrown  the  old  man  into  the  boat  which  received  him,  than  the 
vessel  foundered  under  Faedor's  feet; — half-drowned,  he  exclaimed, 
**'God,  Hermacinthe  and  Holland !" — Let's  dry  our  tearA,  my  friends*' 
-^p.  27. 

We  hope  our  readers  require  no  farther  proofs  of  the  power  of 
just  observation  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  quondam  king. 
We  admit  M^e  can  produce  nothing  superior  to  the  foregoiif^  jJast 
sages,  yet  an  additional  extract  or  two  will  maintain  his  Majesty*! 
reputation.  Adolphus  is  invited,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  evening 
ta^sedibly  at  the  hduse  of  a  lady  in  Parish—she  pleasesiiim,  \tt  pleases 
tiier;  the  c6inj3iaiiy  retires — her  uncle,  a  noblenian  in  a  cOrcl(^ 
ileu,  falls  asleep — Adolphus  makes  love  to,  the  lady,  the  nnclfe 
awakens,  and  Adolphus  must  go ;  he  wishes  good  night,  but,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  house  shrinks  back  and  hides  himself  behind 
the  window  curtain  of  the  drawing-room. 

*  1  there  fell  asleep,  withont  project  or  design ;  but  I  was  soon  awakened 
T)y  the  noise  of  "opening  the  door,  and  I  saw  a  chamber-maid  comiHg 

but  of  her  mistress's  room,  she  wa?  going  for  a  very  pretty  watch-light, 
■Hnth  which  she  soon  returned.  I  stirred  my  chair;  the  maid,  alarmeA, 
^dropped  the  tamp,  which  went  out,  and  while  she  returned  to  re^ligftt 

it  I  crept  into  the  bed-chamber  on  tip-toe,  and  very  siletitly  established 
*  myself  in  a  great  arm-chair,  which  I  found  by  groping:  the  n>aid  tt- 

turned,  placed  the  watch-light  in  the  chimney,  and  retit*ed  witha^t 

seeing  me.  Behold  me  then  in  the  chamber  of  Corinua,  who.  slept 
.tranquilly,  and  believed  herself  to  be  alone.' — p.  47.  ., 

).)     We  dare  not  conclude  the  scene — 'but  again  beg  our  readers  fo 
'  observe,  thatit  aocurved  io-ia  house  i&  i^hipb  all  the  fashioa-oftPaiis 

7? '}/(!.  .,.1  had 
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]i94  hem  colId^cM  ^\  w  sMivsembly^  and  tl^  mistipesfF  qf  ^Uc^h  di|f. 
modest  and  excellent  you^  i»sm  ('  tliat  is  ))is  cbarap^r')  never  sa>y 
bf^r^  iu  bis  life.  This  trait  of  morals  is  only  to  bi^  ^i^c^I^d.  by 
tbe  pjiiysic^l  anonas^ty  of  the  lady's  being,  while,  sh^  viSi»J'ast  astey^ 
ftOL  far  awak^y  as  to  believe  that  she  was  alqne. 
.  Of  J^Uh^  our  bevoy  an  author  ^iid  a  soldiery  tb^  following  picr 
Ittfe,  drawn  by  bis  own  band,  and  describing  his  departure  $;om 
l^arWy  to  join  his  regiment,  wilLsatisfy  our  i;e;iders. 

♦  My  post-chaise  was  stopped  on  the  Boulevards— rwitk  regret  and 
prief  i  alighted,  and  sitting  down  on  the  grass  (quere,  on  what  part  of 
the  Boulevards  does  grass  grow  ?)  I  looked  with  sorrow  at  the  house  you 
i^h^^bit,  and  which  I  was  about  to  quit.  1  felt  my  head  grow  heavy^ 
a|ui  lying  on  the  earth,  my  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven,  the  immensity 
and  deptn  of  the  celestial  vault  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the  clouds  struck 
toe  with  a  new  sensation.  The  thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of  all  hun* 
mfin  things  suddenly  came  over  me, — struck  for  the^r*^  time  with  this 
terrible  idea,  \  thought  1  discovered  in  it  a  frightful  abj^s.  What,  said 
I  to  myself,  life  is  but  a  shadow,  it  flies  more  quickly  than  clouds 
driven  by  impetuous  winds — every  instant,  however  little  H  be,  carries 
Away  with  it  a  portion  of  our  existence.  It  passes  quicker  than  the 
cjirickest  arrow,  since  that  onltf  arrives  after  t#  has  departed;  whatever  bi^ 
its  celerity,  time  always  precedes  it.  It  (quere,  time  or  the  ar^;ow?)  is  a 
tprren^  which  flows  incessantly  with  incommensurable  swiftness/ — p.  145, 

.  I9  tbi&  style  our  literary  warrior  proceed;?  at  great  length  to  e^* 
pirate  on  the  extraordinary  discovery  which  he  has  made  on  thd 
fragility  of  human  life—- '  Moi  qui  croyais  1|^  vie,  sinop  une  chos$ 
sftre,  stable,  interminable,  an  mpins  d'une  longueur  prodijgieuse,  je 
-:^ouvre  qu*elle  est  i^certaine  et  fragile.'  It  1^  much  to  be  regret-, 
ted  thiat  tnis  ingenious  young  gentleman  had  not  discovered  thia 
fftct  before  be  wrote  his  '  Essai  sur  le  Bonheur,  en  deux  petits  yo- 
vdhimes  in-l$,'  fis  the  subject  would  have  been  worthy  of  ^  discus- 
sion in  that  interesting  v^ork^ 

Mr.  Julius  and  his  incoriceivahle  sister  get  into  a  correspond- 
.ence  on  the  subject  of  the  French,  their  poetry,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter—Julius  objects  to  them  several  very  grave  offences: — he 
asserts,  that,  as  to  poetry,  they  never  will  have,  be  will  not  say  a 
Virgil,  a  Homer,  but  a  Klopstock ; — they  have  no  tragedians  like  the 
knmoFtal  Shakspeare  ;<r~and  Iphigenia,  in  Racine's  best  play^  calls 
'  Ax^Ues  Seigneur,  and  Achilles  answers  her  with  a  Madame,  p.  157* 
^Fhe  wise  Hermacinthe,  however,  soon  pulverises  all  Julius's  ob- 
-iee tions,  and  concludes  a  long  defence  raisonn^,  (very  generous  m 
'r  Dutchwoman,  who  bad  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
Ufe,)  with  a  tolerably  comprehensive  assertion, '  que,  plac6e  sur  le 
plus^lieureux  sol,  dou^e  des  qualit6s  les  plus  aimables  et  les  plus  ea 
-karmome^avec  va  position,  la  France  est,  de  toutea  le»  nations,  la 
-   '  c  c  3  premiere 
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premiSre  par  la  grandeur,  Teclat,  la  perfection  humaioe,  comme  It 
notre  (la  HoUande)  Test  pour  le  bonheur.' 

'  We  need  not  proceed  any  farther  with  our  extracts  from  tfiis 
dull  an4  disgusting  trash  ;  we  w  ill  only  add,  that  the  language  b 
eyery  wlie^e  of  the  lowest  scale,  and  the  only  merit  the  book  has> 
is  the  vulgar  consistency  of  its  matter,  its  personages,  and  its  style. 
W^Jphg  hesitated  to  believe  that  the  advertisement  which  we  have 
quoted  was  not  a  forgery ;  it  ^eenled  impossible  that  a  mair,  how* 
ever  ill  educated  or  ill  endowed,  should  have  passed  through  such 
a  lif(^  as  Mr.  Louis  Buonaparte  has  lived,  and  such  stations  as  be 
has  filled,  without  acquiring,  if  not  more  literature,  at  least  more 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  if  not  more  good  taste,  at  least  more  di»- 
crqtion  ;  if  not  more  talents,  at  least  more  judgment  than  to  write, 
an,^  above  all  to  publish,  such  a  wretched  performance  as  this.— ^ 
T^e  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  Napoleone*s  kings^ 
prmces^  dukes,  marshals,  counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers,  may  be 
fairly  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  King  Louis.  What  must  the 
nation  be  where  a^monkey  is  the  god i — When  the  flower  of  the 
iPuonaparte  dynasty  is  the  author  of  Marie,  what  must  be  the 
Savarys,'  Clarks^  Fontanes,  and  Marets  ? 


At^t.  v.— ^  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  every  Quarter  of  the  World,  in^ 
eluding  the  East  Indies ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fund- 
ing'System  explained;  zcith  Observations  on  the  National  Re-- 
sources  for  the  beneficial  Employment  of  a  redundant  Popula- 
tipn ;  and  for  rewarding  the  Military  and  Naval  Officers,  Sol^ 
diers,  and  Seamen,  for  their  Servicjas  to  their  Country  during 
the  late  War:  illustrated  by  copious  Statistical  Tables,  Sj^q^-^ 
By  P.  ColquhouD,  LL.D.     London,  1814.  ,  / 

R:  COLQUHOUN  contrives  to  arrest  the  attention:  bf  his 
readers,  rather  by  the  magnitude  and  distribution 'bf  his- itoft^ 
jects,  than  by  their  novelty.  The  objects  exhibited  in  his-  *  Police 
of  the  Metropolis'  were  familiar  to  every  reader.  N6  iid):^iikfit 
of  this  great  town  could  be  ignorant  that  its  vast  poi:fula(ti6h  w^ 
mixed  up  with  swin41ers  and  pickpockets,  thieves,  vagrantiS,  lf6^* 
gars,  and  prostitutes  ;  but  Mr.  Colquhoun  enabled  us  to  thiceth^ 
to  their  lurking-places  : — ^he  gave  to  e^h  class  a  'loC^^lhaMtatien-f 
-yhe  brougjit  them  to  our  view  in  groups  sfmouhting.  td  thoili^^iidil, 
anc(  ^Ueir  pilft^fidg  and  plunder  to  millions.  Familiar  as  sudfi  6bje(itk 
IDust  have  been  to  hiih,  from  his  official  situation,  th^  iiystbtflMii^ 
yillainy  which  he-disclosed  was  so  monstrons;  and^t  the^aine^Hie 

so 
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so  methodically  planned,  the  scale  of  operations  was  so. extensive, 
that  the  truth  of  his  statements  was  called  in  question ;  we  believe^  ^■. 
however,  it  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  there  was  more 
foundation  for  tliem  than  the  superficial  observer  had  ever  imagined. 

Mr,  Colquhoun  has  now  taken  a  bolder  flight,  and  entered  upoii 
a  research  of  a  much  wider  range.     With  uncommon  labour,  and 
some  ingenuity,  he  has  attempted  to  collect  into  one  great  mass, 
the  sum  total  of  the  *  wealth,  power,  and  resources,  of  the  British 
empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world/     This  splendid  view  i» 
exhibited  in  four  Tables,  elucidated  by  explanatory  notes;   and' 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed  are  explained  in  four^ 
corresponding  chapters.     These  tables  and  chapters  occupy  aboiit' 
one-fourth  part  of  the  volume ;  the  remainder  being  employed  oil 
historical  accounts  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  th^' 
public  debt;  on  the  settlements  and  colonies  of  Great  Britainr*; 
and  the  territories  under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pskny.  .    . 

The  first  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  interesting  and  ihiportalnt 
subject  of  population.  The  increase  in  that  of  Gfreat  Britain,  ac-' 
<^ording  to  the  census  taken  in  1801  and  1811,  appears  t6  be  as 
under : — 

Total  in 
England  and  Wales>>  Scotland.  Great  Britain. 

In  1801     -    -    -    -     8,872,980         1,599,068         10,472,048' 
In  1811        -    -     -     10,150,615         1,805,688         11,956,303 


Increase  in  10  years  -   1,277,635  206,620  J, 484,2/^5 

The  extraordinary  addition  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  to  the 
population  of  TJreat  Britain  in  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  widely  extended  war,  created  some  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  returns  made  in  1801.  It  was  objected,  that  th^ 
l^givelty  pf  the  measure  necessarily  produced  imperfect  returns;  and 
sofne  affected  to  say,  that  the  apprehension  of  an  intention  on  the 
pjirt  of  government  to  lay  on  a  poll-tax  influenced  those  returns, 
fmd  t^t  many  concealed  the  real  number  of  their  families.  Tliere 
gffi^,  liowfi^er,  several  facts,  which,  coupled  with  collateral  ;:ircum- 
Stancesj,  amount  almost  to  proofs  th^t  the  increase  is  not  more  than 
^ight.  b^  expected.  It  is  true,  that  in  great  towns,  false  retuiiis 
n^gbt  easily  be  made  without  fear  of  detection — a  man  might  sink 
^1  ,p^rt  of  bis  family,  though  he  would  not  find  it  quite  so  feasi- 
bl^  U)  bv^ry  bis  house  out  of  sight.  Now,  it  appears  from  the 
mq)e  returns,  that,  the.  houses  in  Great  Britain  had  increased  from 
j^37^489.in  ^801  to  2,163,946,  in  1811,  being  226,457  in  the 
>.  c  c  4  yb'feie 
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same  period  of  ten  years  :  which  givea  pretty  nearly  the  same  in- 
crease of  population,  as  stated  iu  the  returns.  * 

A  variety  of  causes  have  co-operated  to  this  progressive  increase.. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  very  much 
inc;*eased  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  must  have  occasioned  an 
increased  demand  for  labour;  this  demand  would  as  certakily  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  require  additional  hands  to  supply  ix* 
The  change  too  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  has  been 
fsivourable  to  an  increasing  population.  The  upper  and  middling 
classes  of  society  are  more  abstemious,  especially  in  the  article  of 
wine ;  and  the  tradesinen,  mechanics,  and  lower  orders,  generally^ 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  almost  universal  use  which 
the  article  of  tea  has  obtained,  is,  perhaps,  one  oi  the  greatest 
blessings,  both  to  the  rich  and  poor,  that  wi^  ever  conferred  on  the 
nation,  not  even  the  potatoe  root  excepted:  the  habitual  use  of  this 
beverage  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  hedth  and  coni* 
fort  of  every  class  of  society  ;  yet  we  have  heard,  that  a  supposed 
increase  of  the  number  of  insane  persons  has  been  absurdly  as- 
cribed to  the  frequent  use  of  tea.  The  visionaries,  who  enter- 
tain such  fancies,  would  do  well,  before  they  propagate  them,  to 
inquire  whether  madness  is  a  prevailing  disease  among  the  Chuiese, 
who  may  be  said,  ^  to  eat  their  tea,  drink  their  tea,  and  sleep  on 
their  tea.^  The  potatoe  was,  for  a  long  time,  held  to  be  an  un- 
wholesome and  poisonous  root.+ 

A  habit  of  cleanliness,  which  for  some  years  has  gained  con? 
siderable  ground  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  the  almost  universal 
lise  of  vegetable  clothing,  either  linen  or  cotton,  next  to  the  skiii, 
to  the  exclusion  of  animal  substances,  as  silks  and  woollens,  have 
produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  in  preserving  health,  and  add* 


*  For  Ireland,  the  returns  have  not  ^et  been  received ;  but  in  1 813  a  census  was  017.. 
dered  to  be  taken  of  its  population,  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  has  increased  m  a 
more  extraordinary  degree  than  in  Great  Britain*    In  1695,  as  appears  from  the  rolfe 
for  collecting  a  poll-tax,  its  population  amounted  to  1,034,000 ;  but,  allowing  for  tht 
usual  evasions,  it  was,  unqucstionafajy,  much  higher.    Mr.  Rickman,  who  colleet^d  and 
arranged  the  census  taken  in  Great  nritain,  assumes  that  of  Ireland,  at  the  comnience-. 
ment  of  the  last  century,  at  1,500,000,  and  that,  in  111  years,  it  has  reached  4,000,000; 
but  Mr.  Newenham  extends  it  to  a  still  greater  number.     Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  hi»  tahitt^' 
takes  the  middle  path,  and  sets  it  down  at  4,500,000. 

t,  The  labouring  people  of  Scotland  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  oatmeal ;  in  th^ 
northern  counties  of  England,  these  furnish  the  principal  part  of  every  meal ;  and  ft' 
is  well  known,    that  nine>tenlhs  of  the  population  of   Ireland  subsist    almost  «i^'. 
tirely  upon  them*    The  enormously  iiicreasing  population  of  Irel^d  is  an  unequivocaL 
proof  of  the  wholesome  and  nutritive  quality  of  this  root.     '  When  I  see,'  says  Arthuf 
Young,  '  the  people  of  a  country  with  well-formed  vigorous  bodies,  and  their  cottages 
swarming  with  children — when  I  see  their  men  athietie^  find  th«ir  wtinea  beautiful,! 
^now  not  how  to  believe  tUcm  94b$ii0ting  on  unwkole^omf  food,^ 
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iog  to  length  of  days.  *  The  improvemeats  that  have  taken  plajQC* 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  a«d  the  perfQetion  to  which  the  sur-* 
gical  art  has  been  brought,  have  considerably  abridged  the  usual 
mortality ;  and  the  invaluable  discovery  of  vaccination  ba*  annu^ 
ally  saved  thousands  from  an  early  grave,  and  \\H)utd,  no  doijib^ 
soon  esLterminate  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  that  afiict 
mankind,  if  prejudice  and  envy,  or  interested  and  other  unworthy 
motives,  did  not  shed  their  malignant  influence,  and  keep  alive  thi^ 
variolous  infection. 

Of  the  favourable  operation  of  those  changes  in  our  habits  which, 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  he^th,  we  have  a  proof  ip 
the  report  on  the  population  returns  compiled  by  Mr*  Bickmaqi 
ifi  which  it  i9  stated,  ^  tluit  the  annual  number  of  burials,  a.$  coir 
lected  in  pursuance  of  the  population  acts  of  1801  and  18.1 1,  a^-. 
tborizes  a  satisfactory  dimiuiiming  mortality  in  England  siace  the 
year  178Q.'    The  result  was  as  follows : — • 

In  17&0,  one  person  in  40  died  annually, 
1790,  one     do.     in  45  do. 

1800,  one     do.     in  47  do. 

1810,  one    do.    in  49  or  50  do. 

The  same  good  effects^  by  a  regular  system  of  managemeni,, 
a»d  by  timely  precautions  in  preventing  or  destroying  contagion  by^ 
white-washing,  fumigation,  dry  air,  and  cleanUi^ss,  have  heof^ 
experienced  in  those  great  national  institutions  where  disease  and 
mortality  once  most  prevailed ;  namely,  in  prisons,  in  hospitals^ 
and  in  the  army  and  navy. 

if  the  jail  fever,  as  it  is  usually  called,  once  so  common  and 
sa  fata),  should  by  chance  now  show  itself,  it  is  subdued  imme- 
diately. The  prison-ships  and  establishments  on  shore  for  prison^ 
ers  of  war,  who  are,  of  all  others,  most  difficult  to  manage,  were^ 
nevertheless,  kept  in  such  clean,  dry,  and  excellent  order,  that^ 
ihoqgh  more  than  70,000  prisoners  were  at  one  time  in  confine- 
ment^ no  conlagioua  fever  was  known  in  any  of  them.  A  petition 
from  certain  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  was  sent  to  Mr.  Whithread, 
complainii^,  among  other  grievances,  of  tlie  sick  being  neglected. 
A  commission,  composed  of  Lieutenant-General  Stephens,  Rear 
Admiral  Martin,  and  Mr.  Hawker,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Ply-r 
mouth,  wa:^  in  consequence  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  grievances ;  the  petition  was  disowned  instantly  by  the  body 
of  the  prisoners,  amounting  then  to  8000;  and  the  three  who  had 


^ftm^^ 


*  NotluDg  but  the  most  rigid  cieanlkiess  will  prerent  animal  matter  from  crpa;tir> 
cutaneous  disorders*  aa4>  we  beiicye»  even  worse  ctMaplaiuts.  The  upper  classes  ci 
Chinese,  whose  silkea  veaU  oontiguouft  te  Ihe  skin  are  sefaiom  ckangeci  tiil  m-  .-)  -.  ^, 
ttre^  almost  to  a  man,  either  iniectedwkh  the  itch  or  the  leprosy,  or  swanumg  v.  rn 
TcilQin  f  which,  wa  believe  too,  dannel  U  equally  e^cacipus  in  proipptia^ 

S^Iilf. 
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sent  it  were  ashamed  and  repentant^  and  denied  that  they  had  any 
cause  of  complaint.  *  We  observed/  says  the  report, '  in  passing 
through  the  three  first  prisons,  that  the  men  had  a  very  striking  ap-. 
pearance  of  good  health ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth, 
which  contains  the  prisoners  who  call  themselves  Romans,*  their 
health  is  universally  good.'  Previously  to  this  complaint,  a  person, 
who  has  since  fled  from  justice,  attempted  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  the  prison,  by  representing  it  as  a  scene  of  wretchedness 
and  mortality.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  visited  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transport  Board  in  1811.  The  number  of  prisoners 
then  in  confmemept  amounted  to  6572,  of  whom  36  only  were 
in^  the  hospital,  and  one  had  died  i-n  the  co\u*se  of  the  week  ;  an 
example  of  health  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  popo* 
latiott-, '  either  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

If  is'weli  known,  that  in  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  into! 
which  are  admitted  only  worn-out,  disabled,  and  helpless  seamen  and- 
soldier^,  there  are  to  be  found  more  instances  of  longevity  dianin 
any  othter  bodies  of  men  whatever. 

That  part  k>f  the  army  which  has  been  serving  abroad  has  suf- 
fered much  from  battle  and  disease ;  but,  in  the  navy,  the  mor- 
tality has  been  incredibly  small ;  and,  as  very  erroneous  ideas  are 
entertained  on  this  subject,  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  the 
result  of  the  ofHcial  returns,  which  is  as  curious  as  it  is  satisfactory. 

Seamen  and  Marines.  Seamen  and  Marines. 

There  wereN 

on    board  I  f  Died  of  '\ 
the    ships  fOn  1st  Jan.  1811— 138,581  \  disease,     I  Inl810~5,183 

of  war  in  \  1st  Jan,  1812— 136,778  <  drowned,   >      1811—4,2641 

all     parts  I  1st  Jan.  1813—138,324  J  andkilled  I      1812—4,211 

of        the  I  \m  battle.  J 
world,       J 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  the  crews  of  His 
Majesty's  ships,  taken  for  three  years,  amounted  to  1 37,894 :  fiCnd 
that  the  average  deaths  in  the  year  by  disease,  accident,  and  battle, 
amounted  to  4,554,  being  one  in  SO^^fy,  or  little  more  than  otM 

w- r- : -rp-.. 

*  These  persons,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds,  exhibited  a  striking  and  defer- 
able scene  of  depravity.  These  wretches,  wl^o  were  headed  by  a  person  calling  hwn- 
self  '  General  of  the  Komans/  are  thus  described  : — '  Regardless  of  evffty  prlnoi^le 
of  religion^  they  absolutely  forfeit  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  human  beings,  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  detestable  and  abominable  vices  ;  they  go  nearly  naked,  som6~  of 
them  quite  so,  from  gambling  away  their  clothes.  Some  have  been  starved  to^leatb 
by  gambling  away  their  provisions,  a  practice  which  has  been  discovered  to  extend  ev^ 
to  tticir  provisions /or  moiUksio  eome;  and  the  countenances  .of  many  whom  w^  4av 
denoted  a  degree  of  wretchedness  thai  exceeds  all  description.'  It  appear:^  4|Mt 
the  experiment  of  placing  armed  soldiers  over  theffl»  to  compel  them  to  eat  th^ir  fom^ 
was  resorted  to,  but  this. was  8oon.found  to  be  un»fe>  with  a  people  as  ferocioasaB  tb^y 
were  infamous.  '     .  .      :    .  -     '  i, 

man 
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man  in  30j.*     The  returns  do  not  distinguish  those  who  died  from^  ^ 
accident  and  from  disease,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  stating 
the  latter  at  not  more  than  one  in  60. 

Compare  these,   and  many  other  benefits  which  the  present 
gener  lion  enjoys,  with  the  havoc  formerly  made  by  *  plague,  pes* 
tilence,  anH  famine,'  by  infectious  fevers,  the  nature  of  which,  was 
but  ill  understood^  by  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  smali-pox,  and  we  shali 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  rapidly  progressive  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  Britsh  islands.     The  rate  at  which  this  increasfi. 
took- place,  prior  to   1801,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  derf 
gree  of  accuracy ;  but  from  all  the  data  that  could  be  collected  r 
from  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  it  has  beeniCair- 
culated,  that  from  1700  to  1811,  being  a  period  of  111  years,  the  - 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doubled  itself;  and  thaAyinL 
the  same  period,  the  population  of  Ireland  has  increased  more  than 
160  per  cent.  i^  • 

On  the  accuracy  of  the  population  of  the  different  dependeivcM : 
in  Europe,  and  the  foreign  colonies,  (amounting,  by  Mr.  Coiqur/ 
houn's  account,  to  fifty-three  in  number,)  exclusive  of  the  leri»itorial 
possessions  under  the  management  of  the  £ast*Ikidia  Company,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed.     There  are  xu» 
official  returns,  and  the  documents  afforded  by  those  who .  have, 
incidentally  written  on  the  colonies  cannot  be  considered  as:aii*: 
thentic.     The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  view  of  the  de- 
tails, exhibited  in  the  copious  table  annexed  to  this  chapter : — 

Free  Negro 

:        Europeans.    Persons  of  colour.    Labourers.  ^       Total.  ' 

Population  (in  1811) 
of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, exclu- 
sive of  the  army 

,.^ji|id  uavy  .      -         16,456,303 16,456,303 

Pfyitish    subjects    in  ^ 

the    different    de- 
'  peiiaepcies  in  Lu- 

^'rojlt     -  -  180,300 180,300 

DjtfQ,  in  the  British 
j.possesisions          in 
'»li^oMh  America  ,  -       486,146       — — 486,146 

■>,.    .  '    . !  ■  .       ■         ,.  ,   ,     ,   ,     .  ■   , ,  . 

''*^b«se  reftwms  ate  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  intelligent  actuary  of 
tttii'*  Equitable  Assurance  Offite  for  Lives.*  He  will  perceive  from  thera,  that  it  is  net 
(^[i^ahte  tb  rtakethe  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  may  b<i  desirous  of  proinding  for  their 
ratiiilies,  pny  premiums  so  disproportionate  to  the  actual  risk ;  the  less  so,  as  ihe 
addHionaf  per  cetitace  for  military  and  sea  risk  is  raised  on  the  premwm,  whether  it  be 
^^t  teiit,  (^f  6'per  eent.*/<though  theM  extra  risks  of  a  man  of  60  an4  a  manof  fO  most 
he  precisely  the  same. 

'i^'-  British 
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^AK« 


British  subjects  in 
the  West  India Co- 
loTiies 

Ditto,  in  the  con* 
i^uered  countries, 
ditto 

Qitto,  in  the  British 
.^ttlem^nta  in  Af-. 
rica 

pitto,  in  colonies, 
depen<Jencies  in 
-Asia 

East-fndia  Compa- 
ny^ territorial  pos- 
sessions   - 

British  navy,  army, 
juarines,  and  naval 
aoainen  in  regi&r 
tere^  vess^ls^  in<^ 
dudjng  foreign 
corps  in  the  Bri- 
tish service 


Free  Negro 

Europeans.     Persons  of  colour.     Labourer^. 


Total. 


64,994     33,081   634,096    752,171 


34^829     36,^53   37^,800    4?4,?^ 


gO,678         198,299 


12S.97T 


61,059       1,807,496       140,450       1^,009,005 


?5,e46    40,033,162   -r-,. 


4O,O5a,40» 


671,241 


671,24* 


Total  amount  of  the 
'  population  of  the 
British  empire       18,001,796 


42,008,291     1,147,346     6 1, 157,433 


Akbougk  population  is  the  source  from  which  all  wealth  and 
power  mast  be  derived,  it  does  not  therefore' necessarily  ^liow  (bat 
all  populous  countries  should  be  wealthy  or  powerful :  this  coaed- 
quence  must  depend  much  on  local  circumstances,  and  still  mere 
on  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  genius  and  habits  of  tlie 
people.  France  is  a  populous  and  a  powerful  nation,  but  tqt 
wealthy,  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  soiae 
of  the  smaller  states,  were  once  populous  and  wealthy,  \yilh-^ 
•ttt  being  powerful ;  and  ludia^  and  China  swarm  with  population, 
without  being  either  rich  or  powerful.  Great  Brit;»in,  througbpuC 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  has 
exhilnled  to  the  world  the  singular  example  of  uniting  within  Rer^ 
aelf  the  three  attributes  of  wealth,  power,  and  population,  aetii^ 
jreciprocally  on  one  another,  and  mutually  tending  to  aggrandized 
BMibt.  It  is  here  tbat  the  desire  of  acquiring  property  receivj^s  ^ 
udditional  impulse  from  a  convifction  of  the  perfect  security  wlot^li 
the  laws  aftbrd  to  it  when  acquired — it  is  here  that  capini)  H 
^urctwii  UX^  %Qtji^  ^^iiicuWtim  by  9,  perfect  confidence  ix\  i^t^^fsjA 
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ef  the  government,  which  has  never  yet  been  bMren  with  the 
sfibfect. 

Te  discover  what  !!be  ihateriak  ai^  that  «Ktopose  the  ptiblic  and 
priva^te  ptoperty  of  the  British  dominiotis;  that  accumulation  of 
wealth,  which,  aided  by  credit  and  character,  has  raised  this  fe- 
toiired  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  and  set  her  on  ail 
eminence  far  above  all  otber  empires,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Mr.  Colqahoun's  volume,  and  its  corresponding 
iabliB.  He  sets  out  with  observing,  ibat  the  same  rules  and  princi- 
ples,* to  which  individuals  resort,  on  all  emergencies,  will  apply  to  the 
amiris  of  nations  ;  that  the  object  of  both  is  to  have  recourse  to  aa 
accurate  view  of  the  resources  in  possession,  and  to  the  ijneans  of 
rendering  those  resoiifces  as  productive  as  possible ;  tba't  the  re- 
sources of  nations  are  derived  from  the  productive  labour  of  the 
|)eo'p1e ;  and  that  this  labour  is  augmented  or  diminished  according 
^  forms  of  government,  and 'the  intelligence,  ability,  and  zeal,  or 
ftbe  \^iint  of  them,  in  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  states. and  ern^ 
pires;  implying,  however,  we  take  for  granted,  a  corresponding 
eiipital  and  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  that  labeiif.  Our 
Qttlhor  also  thinks^  and  in  this  we  are  disposed  to^oticur  with  him, 
ttfat,  considering  the  limited  territory  and  'population  of  the  British 
Mands,  when  compared  with  those  of  many  other  statfes  and  king- 
itofii^  in  the  world,  we  may  legitimately  conclude,  that  the  rapid 
SlHdes  it  has  made  towards  wealth  and  power,  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  form  of  its  government,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
councils  ; — w^e  would  add,  however,  to  the  solid  good  sense  of  the 
people  at  large,  who  have  co-operated  in  giving  effect  to  those 
coMncils  which  they  judged  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

^  STbe  simiple  fact  of  our  rapid  progress  to  a  state  of  wealth,  »power, 
wd  -prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations ;  the  noble 
tflfind  which,  with  our  seventeen  millions  of  people  we  have  beea 
jible  to  nvake  against  a  population  of  more  than  one  biiadred  mil- 
i^^^ ; — -the  conquests  we  have  made  of  every  fi>reign  possession  and 
.4€||>^[)de9cy  of  our  most  deadly  and  inveterate  foe,  who  had  the 
jp^ons  and  property  of  all  these  millions  at  his  di^>osal  ;-^the 
fl^nihilation  of  his  navy  and  his  commerce, — are  itovinoible  pro<ifii 
of  the  Htiiexampled  power  and  prosperity  of  the  British  nation. 

;,.-^o  ascertain  what  the  vast  resources  are  which  have  enabled 
^Sroation  t<;^  accompli^  such^reat  ai^l  extraordinary  events ;  to 
.^Q^e  the  elel9fients  of  which  d^ey  consist,  and  to  estimate  their 
y^iie upon  the  sameprincipk  as  commercial  men  estimate  their 
ffepck  ia  trade,  is,  indeed,  an  ^  ard«ious  task;'  aiiid  though,  as  Mr. 
^SilQliqidioiHii  observes,  accuracy,  to  a  point,  in  so  extensive  and  eotnr 
if4i<iabed  a  range/  is  impracticable,  yet,  on  a  subject  of  such  mpor^ 
ffjmef  Mi9^ff^^amBXkou  to  the  tntth,  if  attambley  ^w^e.-i^vse  with 
^ilMli>  must  be  very  valuable. 

'Ia 
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.  *  In  fofiDing:tbe  estimates/  says  Mr.  Colquhoui],  *  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  Tables  annexed,  the  ablest  writers  iu  this  branch  of  paii* 
tical  economy  have  be^n  consulted,  and  copious  notes  have  been  in- 
troduced, calculated  to  eincidate,  as  far  as  elucidation  has  been  prac- 
ticable, the  grounds  upon  which  the  author  has  proceeded.  From  the 
scarcity  of  materials,  much  has  been  left  to  the  exertion  of  the  mind, 
and  to  laborious  and  intricate  calculations,  when  information  could  not 
be  derived  from  books  or  public  documents.' — (p.  51.) 

'    Tlie  Table  No'.  2,  which  is  annexed  to  ibis   chapter,  contains 
•  the  estimate  of  the  public  and  private  property  in   Great  Batain 
and  Ireland,  "with  its  dependencies,  and  is^  divided  into  eight  general 
sections,  as  under  : — 

1.  Exhibiting  the  value  of  landed  and  other  public 
and  private  property,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
amounting  to       -  -  -  -  £2736,640,000 

2.  in  9  dependencies  in  Europe     -  -         22,l6l,330 

3.  — r-  in   7  colonies    and    settlements  in    North 

America               -                -                 -                -  46,o74»>360 

4. in  14  colonies  and  settlements  in  the  West 

•Indies                    -                 -                 .                 .  100,Olil.,864 

5.  —  in  14  conquered  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  75»220,000 

6.  • in   -4  settlements  in  Africa           -                 -  4,770,500 

7.  in    5  settlements  and  colonies  in  Asia        -         38,7 2J  ,090 

Total     53  colonies  and  dependencies       -  -  £3024,103,144 

!•  Territory  of  India  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  -  -     1072,427>751 

Total  estimated  value  of  the  landed  and  public  and 
private  property  of  the  British  empire  in  all  parts  of  --  - 

the  world  -  -  -  -£4096,530,895 

'  ^'f ■ 

It  would  be  lop  long  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  parti- 
culars on  which  Mr.  Colquboun  has  constructed  the  table/of 
which  this  is  an  abstract ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 'with 
briefly  stating  the  component  parts  of  the  Arst  anct  most  im- 
portant article  in  that  abstract.  They  are- classed,  in  the J^t 
place,   under  the  three  general  heads,  of  1 .  Productive  private 

.  property \  2.  Unproductive  private  property;  3,  Piibiie  pio' 
perti/»  These  classes  are  again  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  bran^HBs; 
and  the  value  of  each  branch  is  set  down  in  four  columns,  one' for 

,^  England  and  Wales,  the  second  for  Scotland,  the  third  for  Irdk^, 
and  the  fourth  for  Great  Britain  and  belaud.  At  the  end  9i.B^^ 
■line,  enumerating  the  subdivisions  of  property,  is  a  reference ■lo^'*  ex- 

Elanatory  notes,'  shewing  the  authority  from  which  th^sieverdPstiins 
ave  been  taken  or  the  principle  upon  ^yvhichth^cpii^llt^a^QgilJIIve 
been  made.    Our  readers  may  wish  to  see,  and  it  is  all  we' can  af- 
ford 
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ford  to  extract,  that  column  which  exhibits  the  total  value  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  each  distinct  branch  of  property. 

1.  Productive  Private  Property. 

*  Lands  cultivated  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  grass,  hops, 

nurseries,  gardens,  &c.     -  -  -         1200,640,000 

Tythes  belonging  to  the  laity  exclusive  of  those  in 

possession  of  the  clergy    -  .  -  80,000,000 

Mines  and  minerals  -  -  '  75,000,000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber     -  -  -  50^000,000 

Dwelling-houses,  including  ware^^ouses    and    manu-  < 

factories  -  -  -  r  400,000^000 

Manufactured  goods  in  prftgress  to  maturity  and  in  a 
finished  state,  deposited  in  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, and  shops  for  sale  -  -  140,000,000 

Foreign  merchandize,  deposited  in  warehouses,  shops, 
&c.  either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid  for,  by 
debts  owing  to  this  country  by  foreigners  -  40,000,000 

British  shipping   of  every  description,   employed  in 

trade,  including  vessels  on  the  stocks  -  27,000,000 

Agricultural  property,  consisting  of  grain,  hay,  straw, 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  productions  of  farms, 
including  implements  of  husbandry  -  -  45,000,000 

Animals,  namely,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 

goats,  asses,  deer,  wild  animals,  and  poultry       -  183,000,000 

Fiiheries  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  inland  fisheries         -  -  10,00b,000 

Total  of  Productive  Private  Property  -  -     £2250,640,000 


*  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Colquboiin's '  Explanatory  Noted/  we  extract  the  following  ; 
*It  appears,  from  the  returns  to  the  Jax  Office  for  the  year  ending  5th  Apnl,1804, 
t)\at  the  rerttql  9f  real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  including  mines,  canals,  &lc.  cal- 
culated' on  37^,334,400  statute  acres,  amounted  to  38,000,000 :  it  is,  however,  known 
^  -to  haVe  much  increased  since  that  period.     The  cultivated  lands  may  be  distributed 
,!l#t.follows^- 
,f  -       ,  ■  Acres,        L,  ,   L. 

OariJens  and  nurseries,  -  -  about      20,000  at  70  1,400,00P 

•vEaiid^^higMy  ciiUrVated  in  the  vicinity  of>  ^^       .^         25.000,000 

kpp  j§roni?dff  -  -  -  100,000       40  4,000,000 

"^liinds  cultivated  of  a  superior  quality    -  -       12,000,000       30        560,000,000 

"'^liSWI^itrltivatediofan  inferior  quality  -      18,000,000      20        360,000,000 

wXotal  p£  culti^rated  l^ds  in  Enclan4  and  Wales        30,620,000  acres, 

nirrrn  rr  tt  r .   ,  nr-r.  ,  *  estimated  at    -      750,400,60© 


^  ^ait^  <Milvat^  ib  ScotlMidy  lestoated  at  otte-fifth  of  England  and  >  ^  ^q  q^q  q^^ 

■x^i 'Wtflcfjii^. ♦•.>::■  i  >.,-,. 'jj -,  ..t.  :     •     -        .     -    .          5  '  '    .'. 

jjuJ^f^cJl^ii^ljif^ti^^lnjIreU^d,.  ^stimafejd  attwo  fifths       -  ,             -  300,16Q,930 

^^iMk'y^MlM<^el^BHtttiik'a{!4IeeIa!i<i,  of      :     •               -  '1200,640^00 

6701  2*  ir/pro' 
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3.  Unprodnttive  Private  Property. 

Waste  lands,  aft  present  unproductive,  after  including 
all  such  as  are  inrapable  of  any  ifoptovement  ade- 
quate to  the  expense,  including  ways  and  waters         132,000,000 
Household  furniture  in  dwelling  houses  -  185,000,000 

Wearing  apparel  in  dwelling  houses     -  -         •    ^0,800^000 

Plate,  jewels,  and  other  ornamental  articles  in  dwel- 

Unjg-bouse$       ...  -  44,200,000 

Specie in<:irculation  and  hoarded,  namely^gold,  silver, 
^  and  copper  coin,  including  Bank  dollars  and  tokens       15,000,000 

"Total  of  Unproductive  Private  Property  -       ^3$7,000,p00 

3.  Public  Property, 

,  Public  buildings,  as  palaces,  .churches,  hospitals^  pri- 
sons,, bridges,  &c.  -  -  -  27,000,000 

Public  arsenals,  casxies,  forts,  and  all  other  places  of 
defence,  with  the  artillery,  stores,  &c.  thereunto 
belonging  -  -  -  -  17,000,000^ 

Bock-yards  and  all  materials  for  ship-building  and 

repairs  -  :  -  -  10,000,006 

Ship^  of  war,  in  number  about  1000,  of  which  2Gl 
are  of  th«  linfe,  in  employment,  including  those  in 
ordinary  and  building       -  -  -  2^5;O0O^O0O 

Idilitary  and  naval  ordnance,  and  other  public  stores        10,000,^000 

Total  of  public  property  -         £89,OOO,0Q0 

■■I  ■    I    11  ^^iW**. 

Aggregate  value  of  every  species  of  property,  public  , 

and  private,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  first  of  the  eight  general  heads  into 
which  the  Table,  No.  2,  is  divided     -  -  £2736,^40,000. 

Of  the  imniense  property  of  4081,530,895/.,  Mr  CoIqufaouD 
estimates  the  colonies  and  dependencies  taken  from  the  etienny 
during  the  late  war,  exclusive  of  ships  and  other  floatiog  ^propedy^ 
captured  since  1792,  to  amouut  to  106,917,190/;  andtbc^^cniK 
tures  by  sea  and  land,  he  thinks^  may  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  i^il* 
lions  more :  but  of  these  we  surrendered  at  the  peace  6F  .ISjXr 
rope^  colonies  to  the  value  of  87,707,130/.  This  will  reduce^tP^ 
amouut  of  the  national  property  to  3993,823,765/.,  which,  M 
says,  will  be  found  on  the  strictest  examination  to  fall  conaideiA^ly 
short  of  its  real  value.  *  It  exhibits/  says  Mr.  ColgubouP,  fJJD 
glowing  colours,  the  proud  height  to  which  this  great  ep^pire 
has  arrived  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  proves  iticontefttah^ 
the  immense  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  rapid  growth  ef 'ikQf 
wealth  of  the  people;  and  what  is  of  more  importaocej  the  faic^ 
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lity  and  power  of  rendering  this  wealth  productive  tQ  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  prevails  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world/  To  what 
extent  this  productive  capital  is  carried^  it  is  the  object  of  the  third 
chapter  and  its  accompanyhig  table  to  explain. 

This  chapter  professes  to  be  ^an  attempt  to  estimate  the  n^w 
ptt>perty  annually  created  in  the  British  empire,  by  the  labour  fHi 
the  people  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  com- 
merce, navigation,  fisheries,  and  other  branches  of  productive  in- 
dustry/ The  attempt  is  certainly  a  bold  one ;  but  the  author  *  en- 
tertains a  confident  hope,  that  the  estimates  will  be  found,  hr  all 
the  different  branches  of  productive  labour,  to  fall  short  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  new  property  created/  He  tdls  us  fairly 
upon  what  principle  the  different  calculations  have  proceeded  ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  them  by  copious  explanatory  notes ; 
so  that  every  one  may  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  author  is 
borne  out  in  his  conclusions.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  species  of 
statistical  knowledge  interesting  to  all  nations,  and  particularly 
to  the  British  nation,  he  laments  that  the  official  materials  are 
^o  scanty ;  but  he  assures  us,  that  no  labour,  on  his  part,  has 
been  wanting  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  obtaining  the  best 
information  that  could  be  had  on  each  particular  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  aid  of  official  documents  ha$  been  called  in 
wherever  they  could  be  rendered  available. 

This  curious  inquiry  commences,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  with 
ogriculiurey  that  being  the  most  important  branch  of  national  indus- 
try ;   which,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  presumed  to  give  em- 
ployment and  afford  support  to  5,500,000  of  the  population  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  united  empire.     The  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  army  and  navy,  was  estimated^ 
in  1811,  at    ............     .     17,096,803 

Estimated  increase  in  three  years,  since  that  time      .     .     903,197 

Probable  population  in  1814  .  18,000,000 
depending  principally  on  the  soil  of  the  British  islands  for  sub- 
aisjtence.'''' 

It  is  calculated  fliat  the  grain,  potatoes,   hops,  fruit 
'and  vegetables,  butter  and  cheese,  grain,  hay,  tur-  . 

**hips,  &c.,  for  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  will  amount  to  .     ;6 127,690,541 
Pttr  the  food  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 

f  goat9,  &c.,  and  labour  in  feeding  and  attending      .         75,117,37^ 


'***' W^  wish  the  British  islands  were  made  to  produce  this  subsistence,  of  which  they 
#b -surety  ciipable — ^yet  in  the  year  1802,  the  value  of  corn,  flour,  and  other  grain 
injllprted^  tmounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  millions  sterling,  which,  after  all,  was 
tittle  more  than  one  month's  consumption.  In  1810,  the  value  of  com,  &c.  imported* 
tBiouoted  to  oeaity  five  millions  sterling. 

'TOL.  XII.    NO.  XXIV.  DD  Wool, 
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xtr    II.  n       ^^<>"g^t"P      •    •    •    •    '    •    •      203,807,917 

Wool,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  for  manufactures ;  nurse^ 

ries  and  ipiscellaneous 14,009^^07 

Making  the  amount  of  new  property,  created  by  the     ■ 

cultivation  of  the  land £2l6,817,624i? 

The  next  branch  is  the  yearly  revenue  derived  from  mint^  and 
minerals,  which,  moderately  enough  we  think,  is  estimated  at  nine 
millions  sterling  :  we  should  have  thought  on. a  rough  guess  that 
the  important  articles  of  iron,  salt,  and  coals,  would  have  amount- 
ed nearly  to  that  sum,  exclusive  of  the  valuable  products  of  the 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  mines.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  the  value  only  of  the  raw  material. 

Next  follows  the  important  head  of  manufacturesy  whose  rapid 
progress,  witliin  the  last  thirty  years,  almost  exceeds  credibility. 
The  astonishing  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  various 
machinery  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  for  facilitating  some  of  the 
most  iu^portant  branches  of  our  manufactures,  has,  by  the  num* 
ber  of  workmen  displaced,  fully  counterbalanced  the  excess  of  the 
price  of  manual  labour  in  ,this  country  above  that  of  the  continent. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  machinery  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  cotton  twist  spun  in  England  may  be  carried  to  India  and 
there  sold,  at  a  profit,  under  the  price  of  the  twist  manufactured  by 
hand  in  that  country,  where  the  wages  are  not  more  than  two- 
pence or  threepence  a  day.  Hitherto  it  is  very  certain  that  no  fo- 
reigti  nation  possesses  either  the  skill  or  capital  which  the  British 
maiuifacturers  have  acquired,  though  we  must  not  disguise  the  truth, 
that  the  French  are,  in  some  particular  branches,  as  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactures for  instance,  treading  closely  on  our  heels,  though  gene- 
rally they  are  far  behind  us  in  skill,  and  at  an  infinite  dbtance  in 
point  of  capital.  We  have  heard  of  apprehensions  that  they  will 
be  able  to  cut  us  ofiF  from  the  foreign  markets,  from  the  low  prices 
of  labour  which  they  pay  to  the  manufacturers ;  but  in  truth, 
there  is  little  to  be  feared  on  this  score.  The  application  of  ma- 
chinery is  become  so  extensive  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  is  now  but  a  secondary  consideration.  If  Ae 
French  had  iron  as  plentiful  and'  as  cheap,  and  could  work  it  as 
well  as  ourselves ;  if  they  had  coals  in  equal  abundance  to  allow 
them  to  substitute  steam-engines  for  horses  and  men,  then  indeed 

_^ -  _^ I.  ■         I.I     ■  I  '  ■  ■  •  II  ■  I    ■— ».^iM^»^^— W 

*  We  can  only  refer  to  the  Table  No.  3  for  the  several  items  which  make  up  tbif 
'tiroount.  The  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  r^e,  beans  and  peas,  consumed  by  roan, 
is  estimated  at  18,750,000  quarters  ;  by  animals,  at  11,829,000;  iu  beer  and  spirits, 
4,250,000  ;  in  various  manufactures,  171,000  ;  making  a  total  of  35,000,000  quarteiSf 
estimated  (wheat  at  705.  per  quarter,  and  oats  at  29s.  per  quarter,)  at  73,734,291/. — 
Horses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1,800,000 ;  horned  cattle,  10,000,000 ;  sheep 
and  lambs,  42,000,000,  consume  in  hay,  grass,  straw,  tetches,  Uimips,  ^c.  103«400,OOoC 
&:c.  &:c. 

there 
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there  might  be  some  grounds  for  apprehension';  butthe  poss^ssipA 
fiven  of  these  would  still  require  something  else  to  enable  them  to 
rival  us  in  the  foreign  markets — there  must  be  capital  to  set  them  IP 
molion;  an^d  we  may  be  perfectly  well  assiired  that  whenever  the 
French  shall  possess  that  capital  and  can  afford  a  propqrtioriate 
^peb^ture  to  ours,  the  wages  of  labour  will  be  just  as 'high  in 
France  as  in  England.  ' 

The  different  kinds  of  manufactures  are  stated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun 
to  give  employment  to  more  than  3,000,000  of  the  population  of 
the  united  kingdom,  including  their  families ;  pf  which  fabrics  the 
cotton,  woollen,  leather,  linen,  fabricated  metals,  glass,  and  porce- 
lain are  the  most  extensive. 

The  various  manufactures  are  estimated  to  produce,  from  labour 
alone,  aft^r  deducting  the  raw  materials,  1 14,230,000/.  yearly  :  of 
this  sum  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
on  an  average  for  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  public  ac- 
counts, amounted  to  54,57 1  ^OM/. ;  but  as  this  sum  includes  the 
jproduce  of  the  mines  (9,000,000/.)  the  remainder,  68,658,946/., 
inay  be  considered  as  consumed  at  home,  and  by  the  army  and  navy 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.* 

The  next  bi-anch  into  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  divided  his  sub- 
ject is  that  of  inland  trade,  from  which  the  property  of  the  indi- 
yidiial  is  increased,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  add  to  the  general 
public  stock  of  the  nation :  by  enriching  the  individual,  howeyel^, 
the  resources  and  the  revenueis  of  the  state  are  augmented.  The 
ttim  annually  created  under  this  head  he  estimates  at  31,500,000/., 
wliich  being  raised  principally  by  productive  labour,  from  compa- 
ratively small  cSipital,  is  supposed  to  employ  4;500,000  individual, 
Including  their  families.  These  consist  principally  of  warehousemen 
and  shopkeepers  of  all  descriptions,  employed  in  collecting  and 
•vending.  British  manufactures  of  all  kinds,",  to  the  consumer  or  the 
tnerchaiit ;  and  under  this  head  are  included  the  labour  and  profits 
of 'innkeepers  and  publicans  ;  the  profits  of  proprietors  of  barges 
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-  -  *  F6rty>four  different  branches  of  manufacture  are  enumerated  in  the  table,  of 
whloh  the  highest  annual  produce  is  that  of  cotton,  being  23,000,0001,,  the  lowest, 
fliatof  the  labour  employed  on  floor-cloths,  oil-cloths,  &c.  being  estimated  at  30,000L ; 
vtoolUns  amount  to  18,000,000^.,  and  straw  hats,  bonnets,  toys,  df-c.  to  ^00,600{.— We 
irwscr^be  the  '  Explanatory  not^  on  '  Woollens.' 

*  A  respectable  and  intelligent  manufacturer,  who  was  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800,  estimated  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture at  t9,OO0i000L  a  year,  and  Mr.  M* Arthur,  in  1803,  valued  the  whole,  including 
the  fine  fabrics  from  foreign  wool,  at  25,560,000i.  We  see  by  Lord  Sheffield's  printed 
feport  at  the  meeting  at  Lewes  wool  fair  on  the  27th  July,  1812,  that  on  a  me4ium  of 
the  six  years,  from  1806  to  1811,  both  inclusive,  there  were  imported  7,329,795  poumds 
of  Spanish  wool ;  the  average  price  of  which,  on  the  16th  July,  was  7s.  9d.  a  pound. 
The  manufactures  from  British  wool  may  be  estimated  at  20,000,000/.,  and  those  froqi 
8t)atii8h  wool  at  perhaps  6,000.000/.  Total,  26,0(X),000/.--Allowing  8,000,0001.  for  th« 
caw  materials,  the  net  value  will  be  18,000,000/.' 

D  D  2  and 
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and  other  small  craft;  employed  io  rivers  and  canals;  the  labour 
performed  on  rivers  and  canals ;  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  of 
coaches  and  waggons  ;  &c. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping  are  stated  to  have  produced 
uew  property  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £  46>S7 3,748  in  the 
year  IB  12,  and  to  have  giveu  employment  to  406>S50  individaak| 
includiiig  their  families;  consisting  of  ship-owners,  merchants, 
agents,  consignees,  brokers,  clerks,  and  labourers.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  commerce  is  apparent  from  the  official  returns  of  the 
yalue  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  above-mentioned,  which^ 
in  the  aggregate,  stood  thus : 

Exported  to  all  countries  .        .        .  i^  73,725,609 

Imported  from  all  countries  -        -        .  60^424,876 

Total        ^134,150,478 

The  ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  this  immense  commerce  are 
stated  in  the  table  at  28,061,  carrying  3,160,293  tons,  and  employ- 
ing 184,352  men. 

Next  follows  the  Coasting  Trade,  which  is  stated  to  employ  at 
least  3000  vesseb  of  every  description,  which  are  classed  as 
tmder: 

Annual 
Vessels.  Vovagcf. 

From  the  outports  to  London  -  -  700  making  o,^ 

From  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  with  coals  to 

London  .  -  .  450  3,750 

From  ditto  to  other  ports  -  -  470  4,pO0 

From  Whitehaven^in  the  coal  trade  -  250  2,700 

Coasting  vesseb  conveying  produce  and  merchandize  1 ,200  1 0,000 

Total        3,070  27,370 

*  Estimating  these  vessels  to  average  100  tons  each,  which  is  some* 
what  less  than  an  official  return  made  in  179^,  of  the  coasting  tradf 
to  the  port  of  London,  the  number  of  tons  conveyed  from  one  port  U> 
another  of  produce*  including  coaly  and  merchandize  of  all  idnds, 
would  amount  to  2,737)000  tons,  outwards;  and,  supposing  only  haU- 
,a  cargo  homeWards,  on  an  average,  the  total  would  be  4,105,500  tons, 
which,  taken  at  ten  shillings  a  ton,  would  give  a  profit,  arising  from 
labour  and  capital,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  millions,  estimated  to 
be  the  new  property  created  annually  from  this  trade/ 

We  consider  this  estimate  as  far  too  low.  The  voyages  perfomied 
.may  perhaps  be  fewer^  but  the  number  of  vessels  employed^  we  are 
^uite  certain^  is  underrated. 

We  now  come  to  the  Fisheries,  and  we  confess  our  regjet  that 
an  object  of  such  vast  national  importance  should  make  so  poor 
and  insignificant  an  appearance  in  the  list  of  ^  resources/  from 

which 
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which  the  national  wealth  is  derived.  It  is  really  disgraceful  to 
this  great  maritime  nation  that,  surrouiided  as  the  British  islands 
are  with  fish  of  the  most  nutritive  and  wholesome  description, 
swarming  on  banks  of  many  leagues  in  extent^  each  acre  of  which 
is  ^Eir  more  productive  of  food  than  the  richest  acre  of  landj, 
the  article  of  fish  should  nevertheless  be  a  luxury^  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  towns  of  the  empire,  confined  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  It  has  been  proved,  by  direct  and  positive  facts,  th?it^ 
with  a  due  portion  of  encouragement,  the  finest  mackerel  and  her- 
ring may  be  sold  in  London,  and  millions  of  them  actually  have 
been  so  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit,  at  one  penny  a-piece ;  instead 
of  which,  the  usual  price  is  from  &d.  to  18ef.  Such  indeed  is 
the  productive  nature  of  the  fisheries,  and  so  easy  would  it  be  to 
render  them  a  source  of  nutritious  food  for  general  consumption, 
not  only  in  the  maritime  towns,  but  in  all  the  inland  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  an  adequate  supply  might  be  and 
has  been  furnished  at  2^1  a  pound,  or  about  ^  17  a  ton,  when  the 
price  of  butchers'  meat  was  £  70  a  ton.  This  difference  in  the 
price  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the  accompaniments 
of  potatoes  and  butter,  which  would  reconcile  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  the  use  of  fish,  and  afford  them  a  better  and  more  relish- 
m^  meal  than  a  scanty  portion  of  butchers'  meat  with  bread.  On 
this  sulyect  we  have  lifted  up  our  voice  alr^adv^^  but  we  fear  in 
vain.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  *  Fish  Association/  nor  of  the 
,worthy  baronet  at  the  head  of  it,  who  is  not  apt,  on  slight  grounds, 
to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  any  object  of  which  he  may  undertake  the 
^aanagement ;  and  we  therefoi'e  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  case  is  hopeless : — we  know,  indeed,  that  the  impo- 
sition in  London,  far  from  being  checked,  is  more  flagrant  than 
before ;  and  that  the  most  infamous  arts  are  put  in  practice  to 
enhance  the  price.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  i  the  trMling^in  fish 
is  a  complete  monopoly ;  there  is  but  one  market,  and  the  salesmen 
and  the  owners  of  the  fishingnsmackd  being  joint  proprietors,  that 
market  is  just  fed  to  keep  it  alive;  but  good  care  is  taken  that  it  shall 
^iiot  die  of  a  surfeit,  llie  distance  too  of  that  market,  and  its  ap- 
proaches, which  are  not  the  most  convenient,  are  against  its  ever 
being  troubled  by  three-fourths  of  London;  but  these  difliculties 
may  be  the  very  reason  why  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  so 
.tenacious  of  the  privilege  of  confining  the  sale  of  fish  to  that  pre- 
cious spot  called  Billingsgate. 

We  understand  that  a  suggestion  was  made  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter, pf  the  expediency  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  establishing  another 
market  towards  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which,  by  creating  a 
competition,  might  break  up  the  present  scandalous  monopoly, 

n  n  3  and 
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and  that  the  answer  was,  What  will  the  city  of  London  say  ?  Wc 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  city  of  London  has  done  to 
entitle  it  to  this  or  any  other  exclusive  privilege,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  this  great  metropolis  ?  There  is 
an  act,  indeed,  which  empowers  the  establishment  of  a  new  fish- mar- 
Ket  in  sonfe  part  of  Westminister ;  and  which,  as  we  apprehend, 
reqdlfes  only  the  appointment  of  new  commissioners  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  finest  situation  imaginable  for  such  a  market  is  that  on 
the  Surry  side  of  the  new  Strand  bridge,  the  more  convenient  from 
its.  contiguity  to  Covent  Garden  market;  and  as  profit  is  the 
great  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  several  of  the  directors  and  pro- 
prietors of  that  magnificent  undertaking,  which  does  honour  to 
the  spirit  and  enterprize  of  individuals,  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  desirable 
object  accomplished.  The  increase  of  the  foot-tolls  alone,  in  c6n* 
sequence  of  such  a  market,  would  amount  at  least  to  £  5000  a  year. 
-  Well  may  Mr.  Colquhoun  say,  *  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that 
while  £  45,000,000  sterling  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  batchers' 
meat,  and  other  animal  food  consumed  annually,  the  property 
created  by  the  labour  employed  in  the  coast  and  river  fisheries  can 
only  be  estimated  at  £  1 ,500,000,  including  the  herrings  and  pil- 
chards exported.'  The  value  of  the  labour  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  ^and  southern  whale  and  seat  fisheries,  is 
estimated  at  <£  600,000  a  year,  which  makes  the  total  of  th^ 
new  property  annually  created  by  the  fisheries,  ^2,100,000. 
The  Dutch,  when  they  first  emerged  out  of  their  mud  banks,  for 
exceeded,  in  their  fisheries,  the  greatest  efforts  that  this  countiy 
has  yet  made  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity ;  and  even  now,  after 
years  of  unparalleled  oppression,  *  one  hundred  and  ten  herring- 
busses,'  says  their  secretary  of  state,  *  have  sailed  this  season  ta 
the  Great  fishery,  that  source  of  Dutch  prosperity.' 

Want  of  example,  of  encouragement^  of  capital  and  skill,  have 
hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  the  fisheries ;  yet  we  should  think 
that  a  small  portion  of  each  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  an  object  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  of  such  national 
inaportarice.  While  it  increased  the  public  wealth,  it  would  add 
most  abundantly  to  the  stock  of  subsistence;  and  train  up  a  body 
of  hardy  seamen.  It  would  at  once  give  employment,  on  tiieir 
own  element,  to  the  seventy-five  thousand  seamen  and  mariiieft 
who  have  been,  and  half  as  many  more  M'ho  are  ab^out  to  be,  di»> 
chained  from  the  navy,*  many  of  whom  must  either  seek  employ* 

inent  in  foreign  countries,  or  become  a  burthen  to  their  own.  * 

- —  --■■  —  ^    . . 

*  The  number  of  seamen  and  marixies  voted  for  the  navy  in  1813  was       :14d,000 

In  1814  70,000 

Discharged  75,000 

The 
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The  next  subject  which  engages  the  attention  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn in  his  endeavours  to  trace  the  wealth  of  the  nation  through 
aH  its  ramifications^  is  the  business  of  the  Banker,  through  the 
intervention  of  whom  a  certain  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
is  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  ten,  fifty^  or  a  hundred 
times  its  value;  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  what 
is  of  far  more  importance  in  mercantile  transactions,  fhne, 
are  greatly  economized.  Millions  of  money  may  be  paid  and 
received  with  a  degree  of  facility  and  security  which  specie 
could  never  perform.  Mr.  Colquhoun  states,  that  the  money  paid 
and  received  daily,  in  the  metropolis,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
five  millions  sterling,  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions in  a  year,  through  the  medium  of  bankers  only.  To  count 
five  millions  of  guineas,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  every  second, 
and  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  would  employ  one  person  nearly 
four  months.  Or  120  persons  a  whole  day,  or  occupy  two  clerks 
in  every  banking  house  in  London.  But  all  the  specie  in  the 
world  would  not  suffice  in  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  to  carry  it  on  without  a  large  circulation  of  bank 
notes,  aided  by  the  drafts  or  checks  of  private  bankers.  By  dis^ 
counting  bills  of  exchange,  which  otherwise  would  4iot  be  conver- 
tible to  mercantile  purposes  for  weeks  or  months,  they  accommo- 
date the  trader,  and  accelerate  business.  And  such  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  immense  circulation  of  the  checks  or  drafts  given 
by  the  bankers,  and  the  notes  that  pass  through  their  hands,  is 
settled  among  themselves,  that  by  a  clerk  from  each  banking-house 
meeting  at  a  particular  spot,  which  they  call  the  ^  Clearing  House/ 
at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  millions  are  paid  and  received  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  by  an  exchange  of  checks,  and  the  balances 
ar^  finally  settled  by  a  general  assemblage  of  the  collecting  clerks 
of  the  respective  bankers.  It  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee,  fliat  of  the  7 1  private  bankers  of  the  metropolis, 
46  were  in  the  habit  of  settling  their  accounts  in  this  manner ;  thsit 
the  daily  payments  made  to  them  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
^4,700,000,  or  yearly  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  millions ;  yet  the  whole  of  these  payments  are  adjusted  daily, 
by  means  of  £  220,000,  this  sum  being  about  the  average  differences, 
wnich  are  paid  by  bank  notes.  If  we  extend  our  inquiries  a  little 
ifarther,  and  take  into  consideration  the  payments  made  by  the 
remaining  bankers,  by  individuals  to  each  other,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  besides  the  notes  issued  for  the  loans,  the  dividends  aod 
Exchequer  bills,  we  shall  probably  find,  that  the  .annual  payments 
in  paper,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  three 
^lousand  millions  sterling ;  while  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  does  not  exceed  twenty-seven  millions  and  a-half. 

D  D  4  Mr, 
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Mr.  Colquhoun  therefore  is  justified  in  saying,  that '  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  this  velocity  of  circulation  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  in  the  British  metropolis.'  It  is  the  result/  as  he 
observes,  of  public  credit  supported  by  punctuality y  in  the  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man,  which  generates  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  gives  energy  to  commercial  enterprize — a  character 
almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  which  distinguishes  her  froQi  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Capitals. 

There  are  5  chartered  banks,  one  in  England,  three  in 

Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  whose 

united  capitals  are  estimated  at  ^30,500,000 

a               72  private  bankere  in  London            -            -  4,000,000 

65S  country  bankers  in  England            -           -  4,000,000 

72  banking  establishments  in  Scotland              -  800,000 

63  banking  houses  in  Ireland            -             -  1,400,000 


S7i  banking  establishments,  with  a  capital  of       ^40,700,000 

Upon  which  capital  he  reckons  the  profits  to  amount  annually  to 
•£3,500,000. 

The  last  branch  of  property  annually  created  which  engages  the 
attention  of  our  author  is  the  Amount  of  remittances  made  to  this 
country,  from  the  colonies  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  Hie 
amount  of  property,  arising  from  land  and  labour  in  those  colonies, 
is  valued,  exclusive  of  the  territories  under  the  direction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  at  £  50,740,470  sterling  a  year ;  and  that 

Ert  of  the  surplus  profits  of  this  land  and  labour  remitted  to  £i^' 
id  annually,  is  estimated  at  £  5,000,000,  though  Mr.  Colquhoun 
thinks  there  are  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds this  sum. 

The  account  then  of  property  created  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  year  1812-13,  ^ill,  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
stand  thus : 

Agriculture  and  all  its  branches             r  -              ^216,817,624 

.  Mines  and  minerals,  coals,  &c.                -  -                 9,000,000 

Manufactures  in  every  branch             -  -                 1 14,230,000 

^Inland  trade  in  all  its  branches                -  -               31,500,000 

'  Foreign  commerce  and  shipping                -  -             46,373,748 

Coasting  trade                 ...  2,000,000 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland                 -                  -  -                    2,100,000 
•  Chartered  and  private  bankers                -  -                 3,500,000 

Foreign  income  remitted    •         -              -  -                5,000,000 

Total  in  Great  Britaui  and  Ireland  £  430,521,372 

•    In 
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Brought  over      -        £430,521,372 
In  fifty-three  colonies  and  dependencies, 
•  annual  produce  of  labour  -  £  50,740,470 

Possessions  in  India  -  -  211,966,494 

262,706,964 


Total  £  693,228^36 

*  The  magnitude  and  splendour,'  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  *  of  the  re- 
sources which  have  been  thus  developed,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of 
every  British  subject  with  exultation,  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  numerous  blessings  conferred  on  this  highly  favoured 
nation/ 

The  next  chapter  is,  we  believe,  quite  original.  Having,  as  we 
see,  taken  a  general  view  of  the  population — the  capital  or  wealth 
' — «nd  the  new  property  annually  acquired  from  land  and  labour — 
Mr.  Colquhoun  now  attempts  *  to  discover,  as  far  as  discovery 
is  practicable,  by  approximating  details,  in  what  manner,  and  in 
what  proportions,  this  property  \s  divided  among  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  And  with  this 
view  a  Table  (No.  4.)  is  annexed  to  the  chapter,  being,  as  lie 
calls  it,  ^  a  map  of  civil  society,  exhibiting  in  one  view  the  pro- 
portions of  createfl  vvealth  which  is  allotted  annually  to  every  class 
of  the  commimity,  from  the  sovereign,  in  regular  gradation, 
down  to  the  pauper.'  The  inquiry  is  certainly  curious,  and  not ' 
wanting  in  interest ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  inac- 
curate, Mr.  Colquboun's  ingenious  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with 
tibeir  several  allotments,  serve  to  shew,  at  one  glance,  what 
classes  of  the  community,  by  their  labour,  tend  to  increase  the 
national  capital,  and  wh^t  other  classes  consume  it.  If  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun be  at  all  near  the  truth,  in  stating  the  new  property  created 
annually  from  the  different  manufactures  of  this  country,  at  1 1 4 
millions,  and  that  this,  addition  to  our  wealth  is  created  by  the  la- 
bour of  three  millions  of  the  population,  it  will  require  no  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  political  arithmetic  to  discover  that  the  profit  of 
manufacturing  labour  is,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed, 
nearly  as  great  as  that  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  SI6 
millions  created  by  the  labour  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  the  po- 
pulation. We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  insinuate,  mat 
if  the  manufactures  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  national  capi- 
tal and  the  national  revenue  in  an  equal  degree  with  agriculture, 
s^nd  with  half  the  number  of  hands,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  equal 
estimation.  .The  real  intrinsic  value,  power,  and  independence  of 
e  nationmust  ultimately  befound  in  its  soil. 

In  exkibiting  a  view  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  separated  into  eight  distinct 
classes,  Mr.  Colquhoun  mixes  up  into  one  class  the  labourers  of 
every  description;  after  which,  however,  we  are  presented  with  a 
summary  view  of  a  classiiScation  into  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive .labourers.     His  first  division  is  as  follows : 

Total  persons 
Heads  of  composing 

Class.  families.       tbeir  families. 

*  1st.  The  rojral  family,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
vmd  all  above  the  degree  of  a  baronet, 
with  their  families  .  -  -  5j6  2,88© 

2d.  Baronets,  knights,  country  gentlemen, 
and  others,  having  large  incqmes,  with 
their  families  -  -  46,S6l  234,305 

3d.  Dignified  clergy,  persons  holding  con- 
siderable employments  in  the  state,  elevat- 
ed situations  in  the  law,  eminent  practi- 
tioners in  physic,  considerable  merchants, 
manufacturers  upon  a  large   scale,   and  / 

bankers  of  the  first  order,  with  their 
families  -  -  -  12,200  6l,O0Q 

4th*  Persons  holding  inferior  situations  in  ^ 

church  and  state,  respectable  clergymen 
of  different  persuasions,  practitioners  in 
law  and  physic,  teachers  of  youth  of  the 
•superior  order,  respectable  freeholders, 
ship  owniers,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  second  class,  warehousemen  and 
respectable  shopkeepers,  artists,  respect- 
able builders,  mechanics,  ^  and  persons 
living  on  moderate  incomes,  with  their 
families  -  -  233,650     .1,168,250, 

5th.  Lesser  freeholders,  shopkeepers  of  the 
second  order,  innkeepers,  publicans,  and 
persons  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions, or  living  on  moderate  incomes,  with 
their  families  -  -  564,799      2,798,475 

6th.    Working   mechanics,    artisans,   handi- 
crafts, agricultural  labourers,  and  others 
who  subsist,  by  labour  in  various  employ- 
ments, with  their  families  -  2,126,095       8,792,800 
Menial  servants                -                -  1,279,S2S 

7th.  Paupers  and  their  families,  vagrants, 
gipsies,  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  supported  by  criminal 
delinquency  -  --  387,100       l,838,i70- 
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$,371,281 


Brought  over    - 
Separate  Class, 

Otecers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marines,  in- 
cluding officers  on  half-pay  and  superan- 
nuated, with  their  families 

Non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army, 
navy  and  marines,  soldiers,  seamen  and 
iparinesj  including  pensioners  of  the  army, 
navy,  &c.  and  their  families 


410 

lfi,l65,803 


10,500 


69)000 


120,000         862,000 


Grand  total  3,501,781     17,096,803' 

The  other  statistical  distribution  made  by  Mr.  Colquhomi  is 
diat  of  the  productive  and  unproductive  labourers ;  and  this  be 
deems  to  be  correct  *  as  far  as  approximating  facts  could  be 
obtained.'     It  is  as  follows : 

*  Productive  labourers^  by  whose  exertions  a  new  property  is  created 
every  year. 


Families. 

iPersons. 

Income. 

Agriculture,  mines,  &c.        .  1,302,151 

6,129,142 

£  107,246,795 

Foreign  commerce,    ship- 

ping,   trade,     manufac- 

tures, fisheries,  &c.           1,506,774 

7,071,989 

183,908,362 

Fine  arts                -                      5,000 

25,000 

1,400,000 

Total            2,813,925 

13,226,131 

£  292,555,147 

*  Unproductive  labourers,   whose  exertions  do  not 

create  any  new 

property. 

• 

Families. 

Persons. 

Income. 

Royalty,  nobility  and  gentry         47,434 

416,835 

£  58,923^590 

State  and  revenue,  army  and 

navy,  half-pay  and  perisi- 

,   oners             -            -              152,000 

1,056^000 

34,036^80 

Clergy,  law,  physic          -            56,000 

281,500 

17,580,000 

Universities,  schools,  and  mis- 

» 

cellaneous               -                  45,319 

567,9^7 

17,555,355 

Paupers                  -                     387,100 

1,548,400 

9,^71,000 

Total        687,856    3,870,672     ^  137>966,295' 

If  this  statement  be  correct^  or  if  it  approaches  to  the  truth,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  about  |  of  the  population  are  productive  labourers^ 
and  divide  s6mewhat  more  than  ^  of  their  gains  amotig  themselves ; 
that  the  other  fourth  part  of  the  community  are  unproductive 
labourers,  and  that  this  class  consumes  nearly  the  other  half  of  the 
annual  produce. 

Political  economists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  precise  line 

to 
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to  be  drawn  between  productive  and  unprodoctive  labourcn, 
some  classing  the  liberal  and  military  professions  with  the  former, 
and  others  considering  them  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  The 
truth  perhaps  lies  in  this,  as  in  most  disputed  points,  in  the  middle. 
They  form  of  themselves  an  intermediate  class,  that  may  with 
great  propriety  be  denominated  useful  labourers ;  men  who,  though 
they  do  not  immediately  add  to  the  actual  stock  of  national  wealth, 
contribute  at  least  to  the  security  and  protection  of  property  from 
fraud  and  violence,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  nio- 
i;als  of  society.  Men  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  though  not  themselves 
efficient  labourers,  add  to  the  stock  of  wealth  in  giving  the  proper 
direction,  by  their  superior  skill  and  intelligence,  to  productive  la- 
bour; for  without  intelligence  to  direct,  the  mere  labourer  might 
exhaust  his  strength  to  very  little  purpose. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Colquhoun'is  partition  of  so- 
ciety, and  its  various  subdivisions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
table  itself,  wherein  are  specified  the  different  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations of  the  whole  community,  their  numbers,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence.  Such  a  table,  if  constructed  from  official  returns, 
m^t,  it  is  tnie,'as  Mr.  Colquhoun  observes,  ^  suggest  many  useful 
hints  to  the  statesman  and  politician ;'  but  that  these  '  hiuts^  would 
'  lead  to  arrangements  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,'  we  may  be 
permitted  to  entertain  very  strong  doubts.  No  measure  that  is  injo* 
rious  to  individual  interests  can  be  beneficial  to  the  nation ;  and  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  limited  degree  of  inquisitorial  power,  which  is 
given  to  the  commissioners  for  inspecting  the  returns  imder  the 
property-tax  act,  might  be  rendered  not  only  obnoxious,  but  ruio- 
ous  to  individuals.  Such  meddling  with  and  prying  into  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  families,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  incompatible  with  the  national  character,  and 
the  greatest  inroad  that  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  independence 
of  the  subject — and  for  these  reasons  we  cannot  join  in  the  *  con- 
fident hope'  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  ^  that  the  period  is  not  far 
distant,  when  such  a  measure  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature.^ 
Our  hope  on  the  contrary  is,  that  such  a  period  may  never  arrive^ 
though  we  have  no  objection  to  ingenious  men,  like  our  author,  spe- 
culating on  such  subjects,  and  constructing  tables  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  for  general  information. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  splendid  and  magnlfi* 
cent  picture  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  exhibited  of  the  \^'ealtb, 
power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire,  should  be  free  from 
blemishes.  .  Of  this  description  may  be  reckoned  the  maintenanee 
of  the  poor — the  paper  currency — the  public  debt  and  taxca— 
JE^ts,  it  is  true,  ^vhich  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  at  liberty 

to 
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to  censure — with  the  exception  of  our  author  who,  on  the  contrary, 
is  gifted  with  the  happy  disposition  of  finding  ^  good  in  every 
thing/ 

The  system  of  the  poor  laws  founded  on  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
is,  we  think,  right  in  principle,  however  it  may  be  condemned  in 
piractice.  By  this  act  the  justices  are  empowered  to  levy  what- 
ever assessments  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  to  judge  who  are  fit  objects  of  public  charity.  The 
meaning  is  obvious,  though  there  may  be  too  much  latitude  in  the 
expression ; — the  justices  may  abuse  the  trust  by  making  the  as« 
sessments  imequai^and  oppressive  in  extending  relief  to  persons 
who  are  unfit,  and  by  an  improper  distribution  of  that  relief ;  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  too,  who,  like  Gil  Bias's  friend  in  Madrid, 
*  become  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  poor' — these  are  evils  that  affect 
not  the  general  principle  of  the  laws.  The  act  is  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  intention  of  limiting  the  relief  to  the  indigent  and  helpless; 
for  in  the  same  act  the  justices  are  directed  to  do  what,  indeed, 
might  be  difficult  and  even  impossible  for  them  to  do — to  set  poor 
children  to  work,  and  to  find  employment  for  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  it.  The  distinction,  however,  between  the  capable,  the  idle, 
and  the  indigent,  perhaps  could  not  be  always  attended  to.  Cir- 
camstances  have  occurred  to  prevent  it,  such  as  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  a  supply  of  labourers  beyond  the  demand 
for  work  ;  and  sickness  or  other  calamity  may  throw  out  of  em« 
ploy,  for  a  time,  many  workmen  with  the  best  disposition  to  be  in- 
dastrious.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  tp  withhold  relief  from 
persons'  so  circumstanced.  They  have,  indeed,  the  strongest  claims 
on  all  those  classes  of  society  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  their 
labour,  when  from  any  calamity  or  misfortune,  more  especially  from 
fliose  which  no  prudence  nor  foresight  could  prevent,  they  are  un- 
able to  continue  that  labour. 

^  Of  the  various  plans  which,  at  different  times,  have  been  brought 
forward  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
ceive parochial  relief,  none  have  yet  produced  the  desired  effect. 
3ome  have  been  too  indulgent,  and  liable  to  abuse — others,  too 
inhuman  for  civilized  society  to  tolerate — and  others  too  specular^ 
five  to  be  carried  into  practice.  They  have  each  figured  their  day 
and  departed,  and  we  shall  not  rake  up  their  ashes ;  but  we  camiot 
Jet  die  subject  pass  without  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

It  is  a  very  general  and  we  think  a  very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  mostly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  increased 
population  and  active  capital ;  but  after  all  is  it  greater  than  oi^t 
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to  be  etpeoted  ?—^we  think  not.  When  the  number  of  poor  per« 
sons  receiving  parochial  relief  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  t» 
500,000;  when  the  funds  levied  for  their  maintenance  were  OM 
million  ;  and  wlien  the  price  of  day  labour  was  six-pence,  the  hni- 
den  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  just  as  oppressive  to  the  n^M, 
and  as  loudly  complained  of,  as  when  the  number  receiving  ptriA 
relief  had  increased,  as  in  1803,  to  one  million  persons^  andtb 
funds  raised  for  their  support,  to  ten  millions  sterlu^ :  but  betk 
amount  what  it  may,  we  cannot  deny  their  claim  to  a  maintmnan 
from  the  public.  We  give  a  considerable  share  of  the  naMll 
income  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  morals^  and  to  pco* 
tect  the  public  and  private  property  of  the  nation — where  liidi 
would  be  the  justice  of  excluding  the  unfortunate  and  belplen  of 
that  part  of  the  community  from  whose  labour  that  income  is 
derived  ? 

The  general  introduction  of  machinery  into  our  manufactorei^ 
by  abridging  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  great  and  rapid  m* 
provements  that  have  taken  place  in  husbandry,  requiring  fewer 
hands,  might  occasion  a  temporary  increase  of  the  number  of  pau- 
pers ;  but  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  hw 
been,  in  our  estimation,  a  far  more  fertile  source.  This  is  a  questica 
so  nearly  allied  to  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  nation,  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over  : — we  allude  to  Ae 
framing  of  a  law  for  keeping  steady  the  price  of  corn,  which,  fe 
fact,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  steady  the  price  of  labour,  iuid 
thereby  conduce  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  than  the  too 
prevailing  delusion  of  having  bread  cheap— ^2^  vague  and  indefinite 
term,  which  has  no  meaning,  unless  when  used  in  comparison  with 
the  wages  of  labour. 

Wheat  may  be  cheap  at  9O5.  the  quarter,  and  dear  at  30s.;  and 
the  labouring  poor  may  be  wretched  with  the  quartern  loaf  at  six* 
pence,  and  comfortable  when  it  is  at  sixteen-pence ;  the  active  capital 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  nation  will  determine  the  demand  fcif 
labour,  and  this  demand  will  regulate  the  wages  of  that  labour,  so 
as  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  die  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lift. 
For  it  will  be  found  that  where  the  supply  of  labourers  is  nearly 
balanced  with  the  demand,  there  will  the  wages  of  labour  be  re^ 
gulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and  especially  by  the  price  ol 
corn.  A  sudden  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity must  very  severely  affect  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor,  but  those  prices  and  the  Wages  of  labour  will  gradually  teod 
to  a  level. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cheapness  of  living  on 
the  continent.    In  France,  we  are  told  that  beef  and  mutton  inay 
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be  had  from  S}^d.  to  Ad.  a  pound,  and  that  the  quartern  loaf  is  npt 
above  seven-peace;  but  then  those  who  wish  to  extol  the  cheapness 
ctf  living  in  France  do  not  tell  us  that  the  wages  of  a  common  la* 
bourer  are  2l  franc  or  ten-pence,  and  that  a  weaver  or  other  mecha-^ 
nic  may  earn,  by  close  application,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen-pence 
a  day:  the  common  labourer  in  £ngland,  who  earns  from  two 
fibilliogs  to  half-a-crown  a  day,  and  who  gets  his  pound  of  good 
meat  for  eight-pence,  and  his  quartern  loaf  for  a  shilling,  has  no- 
tbii^  to  envy  the  labourer  of  France ;  nluch  less  has  the  manufac* 
turer  and  mechanic  of  England,  whose  daily  wages  amount  to  five 
dkillings  and  from  that  sum  to  half-a-guinea.  If  the  delusion  of  the 
word  cheapness  is  to  seduce  any  one  from  his  native  country,  we 
should  recommend  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Russia,  where  he 
may  purchase  as  much  beef  as  he  can  devour  for  about  three  half- 
pence, drink  as  much  quass  as  he  can  swallow  for  a  penny,  and  get  ^ 
plenty  of  garlic  for  nothing ;  and  he  may  probably  earn  by  hard  la- 
bour about  three-pence  a  day :  or  if  he  extends  his  journey  to  China, 
be  may  purchase  as  much  rice  as  he  can  eat  for  a  penny,  an  inch 
of  fat  pork  to  season  it  for  a  halfpenny,  and  a  cup  of  seau-cliew  to 
to  wash  it  down  for  another  halfpenny,  and  by  working  like  a  Chi- 
nese, he  may  perhaps  earn  two-pence  halfpenny  a  day. 

The  wages  of  labour,  in  point  of  fact,  are  higher  in  England  at 
this  time,  when  compared  with  the  price  of  corn,  than  they  are  ia 
any  other  country,  and  at  least  equal  to  what  they  w^ere  at  any  for- 
mer period  in  this.  When  wheat  was  sold  in  the  market  at  52^. 
the  quarter,  the  quartern  loaf  was  six-pence  halfpenny;  and  whea 
this  was  the  price  of  wheat  corn,  the  price  of  lahour  was  from 
six-pence  to  nine-pence  a  day.  Take  the  present  price  of  corn  at 
66s.  the  quarter,  the  quartern  loaf  ought  to  be  ^\d,  (why  it  is 
lid.  we  leave  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  to  explain,"*^)  and  tlie  wages  of  a  common  day^ 
labourer  are  from  two  shillings  and  upwards  :  theit  is,  the  labourer 
in  the  former  period  earned  little  more  than  his  quartern  loaf  by  k 
day's  work,  whereas  he  now  earns  mofe  than  two  quartern  loaves  ;  . 
and  yet  we  are  for  ever  reminded  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
poor  in  former  days. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  connected  with  the 

price  of  grain,  and  the  policy  of  affording  an  equal  degree  of 

protection  to  the  agricultural  and  the  manufactunng  interests  of 

—%\  11-    -  —  — ■ — ■ — - — - — — — ■ — __»-^>_^-._^^____^_ .      — -     ._ —    _  

•  The  prices  of  provisions  in  London  are  shamefully  kept  up  by  monopolies,  arising 
out  of  overgroivu  capitals.  When  thfit  ridiculous  remnant  of  corporation^roeddling, 
known  by  ihe  name  of  *  Assize/  shall  be  abolished  -,  when  the  baker  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  mealman,  the  publican  of  the  brewer,  the  coal  dealer  of  the  coal  carrier 
or  sliip-owner,  the  fishmonger  of  the  Billingsgate  salesman*  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have 
^raad,  porter,  coals  and  fish  at  reasonable  prices. 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  are  well  argiied  iu  a  speech,  how  before  us,  of  Ibe 
nonourable  Mr.  Daron  Hepburn,*  of  Smeaton,'  on  the  Bnbjectvf 
the  corn  laws,  dcltvtneft  at  a  ituuierous  and  respectable  nieetnifdf 
thie  coiintf  lif  East  Lothian,  '  to  consuler  of  a'petition'  »  Ifitf 
Hdusetif  Cotnniorts,'  oin^is  importaiA  question.  '   ;'''.- 

In  exa^uiiiiiiig  the  history  of  the  Sason  kings,  he  finds  that  ticrlt 
^na!i  r^ular  article  ofcoinajcrnal  export;  that  bowever  unAef  mf 
NoTmaii  race  of  (filigis  a  confrarj-  policy-  was  adopted;  and  tlife  ii- 
[iotttif  *vety  denomination  of  food,  even  dotvn  to'  cured  kerringi, 
prohibited ;  and  what  wtIs  the  consequence  .^  '  the  quartet- of  wh^, 
the  jtiar  after  this  prohibition,  (a  very  favourable  atid  pmductive 
seasoili)  was  at  tfiree  ihiUb>"S,  and  a  larg;e  surplus  beyond  tbe' 
COnsutAplion  remained  an  nseless  incumbrance  upon  the  hands  dF 
the  hAsbandman ;'  but '  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  thet^ 
after;''  aiJds  the  bardn, '  you  will  find  the  quarter  of  wheat  as  high,' 
one  wtiter  says,  as  nineteen  pounds,  and  another  taentif-two  pouii^ 
iteiiin^  of  Our  money ;  and  historians  tell  us,  that  several  thousands 
of  people  died  in  London  of  absolute  want,  and  many  went'iiitrf 
the  country  and  gathered  and  eat  the  ears  of  green  com, 'inerelj  to" 
f^serve  themieives  in  existence.' 

•  This  woe fdl  change,  then  cdnsidered  as  '  a  severe  visitatibit '6f_ 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  people,'  was  the  natnral  consequence  oFifie 
fanner  c earfng  to  grow  wheat  fox  which  there  was  no  market ;  aliif 
ploughing  only  as  much  land  as  would  produce  grain  for  )tis  of^ti 
consumpUon;  tuminc  the  rest  into  pasture  for  the  siipj<urt  uf 
that  Stock  which  would  not  spoil  by  keeping  a  few  ycui's  I'jiiiger. 
'The  same  mistaken  policy  produced  simiW  results  in  I'raiice. 
When  its  affairs  were  directed  by  that  able  and  upright  slalesmun,', 
Sully,  who  used  to  say,  that '  agrictihure  and  pasture  were  tlnit«9' 
great  breasts  of  nature,'  every  facility  was  afforded  to  llje  traps-'' 
port  and  export  of  com ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  France 
became  so  flourishing  and  productive,  as  to  enable  her.  uf|ter  paV^ 
ibg  freight  and  all  ouier  charges,  to  undersel  tlie  English  farmcr.jli 
his  own  market.  But  mark  the  difference  when  Richelieu  becanle 
minister!  Weakly  aspiring  to  ecHspe  the  glory  of  Sully,  by  doii^ 
something  greater  for  France  than  Sully  had  done,' he  begSn  hii; 
Operations  by  establishing  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  the,  city  of 
Lyons.  To  encourage  this  manufacture,  under  the  absiud  idea  of 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and 'with  it  that  of  labour,  he  not  only^ 
prohibited  the  export  of  corn  from  France;  butforbade  the  tian*-' 
port  of  it,  under  severe  penalties,  frorri  one  province  to  another? 
the  unavoidable  consequence  was,  as  Baron  Hepburn  ofcse/*^ 

'  *  Btnm  Hupbnni  ii  an  cxccllmt-^mcticil  ittraet  ti>  ■  dUtrict  of  Giwt'fBJitfw 
nrhiclt  cudinuilly  jieldi  to  Don*  in  the  parftction n wiiet  tb*  igriciiltvnr MUi'WIlF 

isnUtd;    ■  '  -  .         '  •  ■■  •-■  :  -^  ■•'•■■I**  »■ 
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^  -Aattf  in  populous  provinces^  such  as  tfiose  round  Paris,  tbe  price 
of  bread  rose  to  an  enormous  rate ;  and,  across  an  ideal  lin^^  com 
was  a  cumbrous,  useless  load,  for  the  want  of  a  market;  and 
agriculture,  thus  trammelled  and  shackled,  soon  languished,  and 
died/ 

'  Under  these  regulations  of  Richelieu,  France  remained  for  moini 
*  dum  a  century,  until  the  report  of  M.  Turgot  on  the  depressed  state 
of  her  agriculture  brought  that  nation  to  its  senses ;  and,  as  we 
know  to  our  cost,  she  has  again  become  an  exporter  of  cora. 

,  The  French  economists' considered  agriculture  as  the  only  pro*-, 
dkictive  employment  If  they  had  known  to  what  pitch  of  improye- 
nlent  manufactures  could  be  carried  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  they 
muit  have  confessed  the  absurdity  of  their  theory.  In  Flngland  we 
b^sve  felt  the  importance  of  manufactures,  and  afforded  them  a  de- 
gree of  protection  and  encouragement  which,  if  popular  clajuour 
were  attended  to,  would  now  be  withheld  from  agriculture ;  yet, 
as  tbe  author  whom  we  have  Just  been  quoting  observes,  *  it  is 
ihe  dearest  of  all  clear  propositions,  tliat  they  are  most  intimately 
connected  together;  for  the  manufacturers  eat  what  the  agricultu- 
rists grow ;  and  the  latter  wear  what  the  former  weave,  and  if  one 
t]^ve,  the  other  must  thrive/  This  is  the  true  way  of  viewing  the 
subject,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same 
protection  ought  to  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  corn^  that  is 
siveu  to  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons:  the  prices  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn^ 
MTOuId  then  become  steady,  and  *  steady  prices  (as  the  baron  ob- 
serves) are  always  cheap,  because  they  fix  and  keep  equMy,  steady  $ 
die  price  of  labour,' — and  we  may  safely  add,  they  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  paupers. 

:  Thb,  W*e  are  aware,  is  not  the  popular  doctrine — the  man  who 

Erofesses  it  must  not  expect  to  be  gratified  by  seeing  his  name  em- 
jazdned  in  chalk  on  eveiy  blank  wall.  If  such  be  his  ambition  he 
will,  better  succeed  by  preaching  up^no  com  laws' — *  lower  your 
ren|s/  &c.  It  is  not  rent,  we  apprehend,  that  occasions  tbe  high, 
driee  of  corn.  Those  who  are  most  conversant  on  the  subject  de* 
Qiire  that,  even  at  the  present  prices,  full  one- third  part  of  the  land 
ijpw  luider  cultivation,  consisting  of  the  high,  the  light,  and  the 
Mor  soils,  would  do  little  more,  even  if  rent  ifree,  than  repay  the 
Skpeqses;  they  require  all  the  labour  that  the  richer  lands  do^ 
grcNS^er  expense  of  manure,  pay  all  parochial  and  parliamentary 

tai(c^  and  after  all  yield  but  a  scanty  crop.^    The  delay  of  some 

—    ■    ■  -•  .....         ....  • 

^.*  Il^is  stated  in  more  than  one  of  the  petitions  to-  portiament,  that  the  average  «(f  rcntt 
4oiE9;poA  c^f^  qnn-tixih  part  of  the  annual  expenses  laid  oat  on  the  lands ;  and  thai  tea 
or  twelve  pounds  an  acre  are  frequently  bestowed  on  one  crop  on  land  the  rent  of  which 
doeaoot  eiceed  twenty  shillings-ao  acje. 
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legislative  provision — the  doubts  that  esist,  lest  a  tuitable  prot^' 
tion  may  tibt  be  afforded  to  agricdture,  have  already  put  }^8|pp  jta^ 
the  inclosiug  of  wastes  and  the  iuiprovement  of  poor  lanik ;  but  if  by 
brrbgibg  those  into  a  high  state  of  cukivatiou^  Great  BritaiiLcanl)^- 
ifj^c/as  rs  gei)erally  admitted^  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  sup-: 
jp/l^'ibr  nil  OT^  c<ni)snmplibtt,  k  w6uld  ^>^     to  be^  little  short' of 
ibcuAVe^d^ti^  ccttrtinde  to" setid  yearly  from  three  to  ten  millions  ster-* 
liiis  i9>  specie  to  buy  corn  in  foreign  countries^  instead  of  expendiD^ 
it%  iih|Mb^$lrv,v^aiei^t'of  agriculture  at  home. 
'^'^-^^Rntt^ver^fi^tfarte        may  be  attached  to  out  niaDufbctures, 
aliU'inOde'WiUydCTy  t^^^  are,  nevertheless,  not 

^I^ut^'^iU(ii{r/'i6|J^i)boAiita^  evils.  By  the  general  introductioa  of 
^^*<jifklr^  bj^^e  tksk  or  jbb,^  the  best  workmen  earn  in  four  Aiys 
JUore  tnao;i8.si!hfficient  for  ttte  weiek ;  and  the  consequence  too  fre- 
q&^ntly  is^'tliat  the  odier  three  days  are  spent  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
P&tl^in :'  while  %e  sudden  stoppage  of  any  particular  brabcb  of  ma- 
hii^^ture,  wbedief  through:  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  the  decreet 
o^'an  ienemyv  usually  send  multitudes-  to  the  poorhouse,  whose  sub-* 
sistende  b&d  been  derived  solely  from  that  branch.  Attiong  tbe- 
croWdii/too^  that  large  manufacturiug^wns  and  districts:  draw  to* 
getber  tber^  nuist  be  a  number  of  idle  and  depraved  chaiticters, 
w|iose  pernicious  example  infects^  but  too  generally  the  younger 
paVt  of  the  community. 

'  \And  yet,  extraordinary  a&it  may  appear,  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  \ii^.  received  parish  relief,  in  some  of  Uie  first  manufiactur- 
ing  comities,  is  huich  less  than  in  some  of  the  richest  agricultdral 
couiitie«i.  \'Tbus  it  appearS'  from  the  rettum  to  parliament,,  in  1803,. 
of  tlici  htimbfir  of  paupers  iu  England,  that  in.  the  great  mapu* 
facturing  county  of  I^ncasliire,  tl^  nUtnbe?  of  paupers  was  about- 
7  ii^  the  1XX)»  or  about  ohe- fourteenth  part  of  the  population;  while 
in. Oxford  they  amomited  to  20  and  iu  Berkshire  to  21  in  the  100^ 
or  one-fiith  of  the  inhabitants. of  those  highly  cultivated  counties. 

'  Tills  singular  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  die  practice  whic» 
has  liecentlyprevaiieji  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  more  especially 
in  manufacturing  towns,  of  the  labouring  poor  atid  the  artisdiss 
farming  thcmselvea  into  benefit  societies,  whose  funds  are.applic^ 
to  fli%  support  of  those  wbotn  sickness  or  a  teitiporary  want  ^ 
v^k  niw^  have  deprived  of  their  usual  earnings. 

-  Mr.  Colqulioun  observes  that  •' 

'  Wherever  oatmeal,  barleymcal,  potatoes  afid  milk  form  the  ekief 
pert  of  the- food  of  the  labouring  people,  as  in  the  several  counties  qf 
E^glkncl  north  of  the  Trent,  and  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  Scotland  ancf 
IpeTan^j  a  greater  abundance  prevails ;  and  that  wherever  the  couiit^ 
ekiiiblts  the  greatest  and  most  ^eriexal  attributes  of  fertility  ;.  whehe- 
e\iir  the  surmce  is  covered  ^th  the  most  abundant  crops,  and  the 

-        fines* 


1815.  €o\fpih6m  ontheWeaHn,  Fd^eA','Sse.  ^. 

rrtdig^nco'-^'    ■  --.■-■..-    •.Jl--'-r,'.- 

auci  lie  instauces  (lie  re  turn  a  above  mentioned,  wherein  it  a[^p^^|, 
ttiat  ill  Sussex  ancf  Wiltsliiie  tlie  number  of  paupers  avertige  23  pa 
cent,  or  nearlj  (Hie-fourlli  part  of  the  population,  whexeas  in  Cum- 
berland tliey  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  or  one-l\veutie,tli  part  oE.the 
population. 

We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  tliat  il'  potatoes  were  ,inade  ,t!w 
principal  article  of  food,  in  tlie  soutlicni  iiiut  uuddle,  as  tliey  are 
in  tlie  northern  comities  and  in  ScHtlLiiKi,  tlie  number  of  paupers 
would  bc'diminished,  and  die  ('\pcnse  of  their  muin(cn;)nce  gre^f^ 
reduced.  For  while  we  admit  the  indigent  and  lie^ieap  to  nave 
a  right  to  a  nKiiiitenance  at  the  expense  of  ibe  rest  of  ,-^ti 
conirtiunily,  we  Cituuot  CDiisLiil  to  tlie  propriety  of  dealing^out  ,to 
tliem  the  best  ineat  or  the  be.st  bread,  or  to  proportion  the  QiiijiT 
turn  of  relief  to  the  cjiistin^  price  fjf  corn.  A  regulation  ot  m^ 
kind,  which,  however,  has  been  adopted,  j:i  a  soil  of  premiuip  for 
raising  paupers;  it  is  equally'  unjust  to  the  public  by  increasuigtJ^c, 


burden  bcjond  what  is  necessary,  and  to  the  iuJnstrioos  labourer, 
who  sees  the  idle  itiid  dissolute  better  fed  than  himself.  Tlie  indiweiit 
coiLsist  of  a  variety  of  classes,  w  hich  sre  separated  by  Mr.  Colqu- 
hoim  into  various  divisions,  and  we  do  not  see  ^^■by  they  shoul)! 
not  be  as  vaiiously  treated,  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  ot 
food  assigned  to  them  ;  this  would  lend  more  than  any  thing  eke 
to  get  rid  of  a  great  portion  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  ^n 
olijecls  of  parochial  relief,  not  from  unavoidable  but  some  of  the 
'  culpable  causes  of  in di^ nee,'  eniitnerated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

It  is  but  too  Iriie  we  fear,  that,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a 
considerable  de^jradation  of  moral  character  has  been  observable 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  we  wish  we  could  say  that  it 
mounted  no  highei-.  The  ostentatious  display  of  charitabfe  do- 
nations, posted  in  the  front,  of  the  public  newspapers,  would 
sepiii  to  have  snliilued  that  pride  and  independence  of  feeling, 
^vnich  would  oneo  have  shrunk. from  being  held  up  as  the  objects 
of  such  charity;  birt  nqw  an  address  to  th^  '  charitable  and  iiur 
mane,' from  '  a  reduced  officer,  an  unfortunate  tradesman,  oragen- 
tleman  who  has  seeii  beiter.<^ys,'.  is  an  easy  and  elegtmt  vn»  of^ 
quainting  the  purchasers  of  charitable  fame,  at  what  baiJdiig 
houses  their  names  and  subscriptions  will  be  registered. 

We  do  not  ag^e'withMr.  Cdquhotm  and  niany  verj'^Ordw 
^dplie  that  this ,  moral  debasement  had  its  bi^in.  in  tUe  Frt{ja<^ 
i^^ltitioD.  It  is  tKe  nigral  consequence,  we  fear,  t>f  ttiig  general 
dj^tision  of  wealtTi,_9f  fbe  inyrf  ased  ^oj)ulqiioD  of  ihanufa^unng 
to'^iu  and  villages,  apd  a'bp.ve'all  of  tli^  wapf^  of  education' to^ieck 
and  restrain  the  propensity  to  vice, 

E  E  2  Great 


Aidy  3ri»rb,>  in:th^<(»:>iHUitiiOiA  pl  .(iHi  great^ody  of  the  pe^fHe^  j  i  ^r^^ 
€verib  in  Ui^. habit  of. travelling  inust  be  sensible  bo\r.ii(inch>the 
comforts  of  tlie  lower  classes  liave  been  extended;  h^siecs  them 
bettei^  fed/ better  clothed,  and  better  housed  tlian  they  were  at  any 
formcft  peia^^-^niore  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  dwel|iiigSj  them- 
selyB9f.andc)lieir  cliifdj-en.  niore.  healthy  and  vigorous!|r  J^e  wilt 
obs^TC  ^)  avenues  to  xvery  town  enlivened  with   fqm^rtable 

^atead  i»f  Imia^f-sM^iii^^fbc^l^ii^F  (#HE!h§td^liQ^c4^p  .P^ibUlciToad^ 
^dk0djup>«fih^>«iblli0r^>ioJrf^4  a  f^ig- 

Aitf  ib(ifro)ifciini«pjp]^l^|b«tendr<nrTips^^pfnja  ft{s^J^l^^^  bej^ 
^fftA  jwifch^difefeAii4  f9&^  \<iJ^8e  :js<j[/i^a}i4Jfflo!QterJ^c*pe^  '«^ 
4feerely\ii  stiMj  ofi(fi9ivmyx>hi^^j^u^^trem^^V^^liS^t^^  ,m4  Wiiscfj*, 
tOBcedod'corQincHiifi  sigH^  iivth>9  ijftwWr»-^f^^iM/nQ!«(  ob^prv^  ihjR 

-hiunble^LsdH&ieiichm  aimI  aontfovilAb|be|^(ite;tii^  out 

do^JbledftlQf^tr^rftiidrffliC^werg;;  ^  4i^p^^^f[ij^e.jy^ 

The  late  bullion  question,  which  occupied  the  attentj|i}|K  ai^4<#^~ 
yJiQ|]fflft)tb9]ipm)8v^<^to]2  <^M^  iBe«):3^b«^|^  how,imiipl9^>Q9iqions 
tmmo^t  «ad4i9Q^^n(Tliej9ip?cbtota  eatect^i|edoii^ade|iirespf^(illg 
A»  ftij^icmv^Wfv  Ihetboi^pra  tAiothefc^iand  tb^  nipl^q^Hilealejrfr^ 
Ihiprdl;.  aoilith^>  r*«iiliitipHs?of  a  commiUee'of  th^  ^ou£(e;  Qf\(j)^-, 
inonB^  wbO;  hvli  tak^n  ^^eat  paimi  to  a^certpjui  the  triith>.  vni^fe  :9iet 
^de.jb^  i^oluiiona  q(.  rai^omrary^t^tid^neyi  passed  by.  a|e  v^i^ 

■  ]  The  genef at'  o]pirtioo,Jiowever,  was^  that  th^  psip^  j^mri^iK3(?p^ 

d^pareciated^aud  consequently  that  tlie  <;irculatiQn,9f  j^jv^^  ^}y^^^ 

to  iodividtialsy  M^s  iQJth.k)ati  to  the  national  tr^Aifi.   ^TM^/de^epA- 

tioa  was  iSiipposed ^  ^Hse-from.i^n excessive  ]bfiae^^v^bi<4\,^(|#^ 

paperi  lilce.^very  other  :articie  iii  i^e  oiack^t;  whose^pply;^|[p^flf}s 

the  deaifiknd,  to  laftiB  value;  jand  the  evil  thi9l^h(y^opca^iqued,ll!ra^Ja 

.r!$e  in  :tbe  price  of  evi^r<y  n^i^essary.of  :life^  ja^^  ffkc^,  hQW^iPh 

vf\mh  woiiddbaveJi)een  pr^i^dy  the  $gii^  m4  Wi^.s9^aii^'Piii4f$f 

'  6rom.  iMpi.iQXQesa  ;of  ruoy (eircuiatibg.  i^^^iwP|>,rl6;  inatter  ;tirb§t)^>it 

•  were  gold,  or  «ilvQrsi.;jJir '|)ap«K^%.laf0mgu-C?puntrMtfttt 

.|rDnn;dii^«^c«f^Mre.i$Bii^;bf  pa^trj^^  thejosa^pg  f;i^<JiAi|pr 

:fihp»losjijof;<ionfidti;rt«  juiittoi|»^  n  ra.:  srlt  vj  vM. 

.  io'J»i  tJoiisfiqiliencejjQft  tfeja^p^s^UgipfJiihe:  Bwikj/e^ifipH^^i  bittjtpi 


ffr(;  J»i  tSD^  viiil  ur,iU  h^rtuarl  "UJiJi/l  bf);-,b'jillol'j  'i&ii'Jt^^ho'iditli^d 

^^Wh^for  <Khei"^i^«d^/'<  f  iMd^ihei  c^MiUiyisc^eMiiiflPafiJtbeslpdb. 

wor  r«idlH^*dr  isM^kikig  ^j14mi^^^  ^^^F)g«[tH>'4;difililintiiI- 

would  Dot  be  equivalent  to  the  diirereifi^e^''d^id^mitbbap7DiflM 
Vn<t!^|i^rtifitiir6  at  thl^two  periods^^  werefnbt  tlu>«lf4db^4iiilHodsof 
.BiQ(^t['Bo(e6  t^pabte  of  performing  itioletbiisit^sy  ttttdi^lesJ  titM, 

'^"^^lii&dief^reeijttion  <yf  paper  m»  infenrcd  from.^tmhet^  cmnnhh 
tfiti^^  ^nieniarket  price  <yf  biiiiioti ivwe sd  higii>flbd«e  tkeinim 
•price,  that  di^'^inea,  after  its  <if6apt^eayaitti&  frQfti  oimifiihiUtiiH  wito 
Mtd'for  269;  ^per  cumeticyy  iiiistead  of  4ts  standard  iililiie  of^9l^. 
^Attbis  pe^riod  various  causes  contributed  to  raise  ttie  pride  o£  bul^ 
4i6fi.    That  wbitih  *<>perated  most  powerfully  was  our  iatto^nat  £o« 
reign  expenditure.     Tlie  wants  of  government  were  so  urgent  to 
^atlkpply'  p3rd  Wettington's  army  with  specie,  that  there  wasii  cour 
^stifill  e6ifn()e|6tibh  in  the  market  between  die  government  ^and  die 
4Mi^ifiiG^'dett]^,  ea%b  striving  who  should  bid  most  for  an  article  x^i 
*wtd^b  4h^  i6ne  hftd  an  interest  in  raising  the  price,  and  the  other  en 
litipeiioiH'tiecessi^of  jilurc^askig;     Some  idee  may  be  ferme^a^i 
Htd'  tii^  %moCmt  oFbuii'ibh  and^^pecie  sent  to  Spain  for  the  i&e  of 
bur'iirmY  in  lli^  course  of  five  y^rs,  from  die  declaration  of  the 
CbMH:^k>r  of  the  JSKchequer,  (h^t  within  six  months,  the  sum>  ot 
^fqUr'lnilKons  8tej4ifig  4»  epecie  had  been  sent  fix>m  England  to 
^able  "that^rmy  to  mov^;    Thi^  state  of  things  couldnot  fail  lu 
<^r6diice  a  very  unfaVovi^able  rate  of  exchange;  aggravated  proba- 
bly bv  the  balance  of  tradei  being  against  us :  the  odtttinental  83*stem 
'h^irtft^tf  pal  aH  enil  to  iilNridey  except  tliat  of  a  iimited  impoi* 
MKm  by  licences  hi  exchange  for  bullion;  it  was  not  merely  the 

JK  K  3  balanct 


•       «  «         * 

4S0  Colquboun  on  the  Wealth,  Poivtr,  S^c.  Jan« 

JMo'^  of  ^tirade^  i^T^qrtf  but  )ihie  whok  amQunt  of  tic^i^  that  :»;^ 

^^Bat  itb^  bigh.  prio^  .of  b^lllo^  ana  the  great  oepri^ialioiaL  of, the 
sig;^  e^d^iiges  were  in  a  great  depjr^  QccasiQpedbyit^.magni- 
e  cut  9i|g^^xpengiUire  on  t^  9omiiie;nt|, .  is  pbvi6u9  f^Q^  the  fpf- 
fp^n^i^'c^l^fv.  ^oon  after  the  peac^e  yiith  France  vraa.(;o$]flu4e4 
tbe  pnc^^^f  puUion  lQsVtpijf4:  li)s^  theoupo^^  or  9>i 

per .cgjl. . aodfte .c^cnaxi^ j^iib  ^ftInj^^l^  became  ii)pp /avouri- 

as  th«  qa^gt,|jr{f|p^pf^Jb}^o^l  toci.siitJgMjlea  U>  J*e  uupl;  prjipf  of 

The  experiment  of  suspending  all  cash  paynients.  it  in^st  be 
confessed,  -was  a  bold  one;  an^C^  as.  Lord  liverpool  pronounced 
it;!i9.Ws  reply  k^'l^ord  Grenv91e*s  ciiibinati<>n  x)f  a.measfuri^  which 
lli^oelf  Ld^;»Jiumble  iDstrumeQbki  prewotVig,.        / 

*^W^f  the  mp^  |9.emorable  among  the  whole,  ^uinber  pf  tbeesoi* 
tl^^^^ices  otifiaf  great  man  whom  we  j|^j4eplpre-r^ne  .that  wa« 
diacac'teristic  of  ius  genius-^one  that  hore  the  strongest  impression  of 
ihatmagnanimPufi  spirit  which,  knowing  the  evit  ialerpretatipEHiuid'the 
^oqty  that  wo'iiW  be'lhrown  upon  the  measure,  wa^  yet  fully  predated 
f6  ejicounter  prejudice  for  the  public  welfare,  Ij[^,^n$;>y  the  ^XJXk  ^W{^ 
it'Wust  create  ifkit&  commencement — the  strong  prfy^uwp^SiJ^/^^^UQ 
i>e  excited — the  dark  forebodings  to  which  so  new  and  formidable  a  step 
mui^  ^ve  rise ;  and/  continues  his  lordship,  ^  while  I  ctnndt^uAdeh^y 
admire  and  applaud  the  spirit  which,  anticipating  all  those '  dbnsc' 
qiiences,  boldly  cesdved  at  once  upon  the  me^ure,  I  cannot  hut^ regard 
k  a^ibe  source  oif  pur  most  successful  efforts  in  the  general  cajU8er-*<aAj^  " 
in  no  slight  degree,  the  very  means  of  national  salvation/ 

We  verily  believe,  indeed,  on  looking  back  to  that  portpntocis  l;iine> 
that  had  not  Mr.  Pitt's  comprehensive  mind  anticipated,  what  after- 
wards happened,  witli  regard  to  the  disappearance  pf  sj^e^e^  bd^ 
delayed  the  measure  till  the  evil  day  came,  no  expedients,  lio  exer- 
tions, DO  sacrifices  On  the  part  of  individuals  could  by ^ny^possiM 
bility  have  enabled  us  to  struggle  thmugh  a  war  uhexan^pTed  i)fritf 
duration  and  expenditure.  Every  new  alarm  would  have  ocC(asip|>pA 
a  run  upon  the  bank;  every  guinea  drawn  from  thepc^wotdd  hav^ 
been  hoarded,  melted,  or  exported ;  public  <;redit  would  have  been, 
shaken — all  trade  and  commerce  at  a  stand,  and  a  peace  been  sud- 
.  mitted  to  on  any  terms.  ■ 

On  the  national  debt,  loans,  and  taxes,  our  observation^,  must  b^, 
very  brief ;  but  we  wish  to  ri«tice  the  erroneous  ppinipuiiwhidV 
many  entertain  of  them.  When  Mr.  Eume  predicted  the  bank- 
rteptx:y  of  Greatv  Britain  whienever  her  public  dfebt  d|6t|RI  Wti^odjtii' 
to  bne  hundred  tnillions,  M'e  have  no  doubt  a  majority  of  liis  fekcfers 
at^^iesced  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.     If  any  one  had  then  ven-r 

tured 


ld]f«  Colqyhoim  on  the  Weahk^  Power,  ipc.^  /^l 

tured  to  maintain  that  ten  times  that  sum  woold  «ne  day  have  baen 
i^ed'ily  ihidividual^  fortheexigencies^of  the  state.  Ii^^<i)ild'fid^e 


incurred  die  suspicion  of  being  a  visiouarj  or  a  nlachhib)•^^^%  ^ 
r«Btid  iinit'iit  thousand  times  have  we  been  told  tfaatf 'diis,^di>t  cduld 
.  hidhxmiA  1^  Irijgher ;  that  it  bad^  and  ciogs,  ai^  pves^e^^wt  fS^ 
eatrpRBt^^ tMrdon,  jmd^yet ia  spite  of  w  tilt>5e'5p(^d^Fjpii^  epi^ 
.t\ie\Sf  lii t^dightfaas  incre8»ra ih» wesir to^4^i^ ^00^^^" -ifi^^mi)^ 
is  bttoy^!  •  it  libs  been  j^piieserited  as  the^gi:^^^  3vJI^ 

•and  yet  Mile  can  deay^tlmt  thieiiati0n-li& '^on^^ 
Thiit]tfiakali%itism<Hft  ^rtiim;  Hd^7^>is  k;^iik!6^Hift''n^^ 
will  pnrtciid  to  fix  the ^aiot  intern  Oiat  Uifairis^^'fe^hftsa.*^  V^ 


-f  c-  • 


•  Itt  progress  fe  thjls  stated  by  Mr.  Colqmhpon;,    -->  rPi 
liemittoiufld^t  klhfeVv<mft&n  '  .  .'  '.  ;;    '  ,    ' 

tcreose  in  thft|ipM[ii  9lJi^A£  Willkitti         'w/      j-^-   :i5 


t  ^^ 


Increase  in  thft|ipi|;ii  9lJi^Ag  Willkitti         'w/      .^^  V     'l5,78^9^^'--  •  ^4i' 


V        J 


Debt  at?i(if  accaa^bft  of  George  IL  .  r         S2,6§r2,2^"''^*      '"illFlWm 

ZWiftwwidUri^th^p^iCC  ,         .  -  -     •        5^^M^  ''  ^'-    ^t^ik 


r-':.-  ,.   *  ^     ■  :■:   >  ;■  .  "  -m^  .  ■jTit.'-'  -^-.^^ 


"rr- 


Pebt  at  the  commencemefit  of  the  war  1 755         -  /     ^4^^71,84(1    ,    ,      2,396.717 

-  cvK:.  ^i?,i.Y  .'"ill    ';•*     .r  .  •-.-   ■  i  Kir  ■   -»!.,.  *     i  Oi:n  i^  ji 

nj}|ta^|the^^<^U8UHi^ft|;ie  peace  176?  ■     .    ^  -     lia/»a?,844  .-,.,.  /t^^^jjO^j^ 

X/ecreose  during  the  peace            r            -            -  10,73^,793       "'   •'     S&t-j^^dFop 

'     •"  -  'i  ^ — : s-^  '  '.^\''':\'  'u 

Jkkt  jUt  tbt  f»nn0efui«]ie»t  of  tbb  Aneficah  war  1776-  135,94a,^5S   >  4(^T6,82i; 

Jby:r<f^c,a#?i\g,th^urw:      .      r         ..  r             »  102,541 ,81Sf..    -        3,843^80 

J&^tal:«i*'(5oiidU8fdiidrthe'Aiifcricenijrar  I78c1  ^38,484,870              6,>f^^ 

jp«cfei»rtiaiwg«berpeaee            -            -            -  4^751,261'  .    ;        14SgM9 


'  '>tt 


I^J^^O^i.^i,eniemei«,ftUeRevo  ;  8,J>«436 

Zncre/ise  during  the  war            -            .           .  327,469y665  •■-    lM54l5£ 

■                                       .    .         .,  ■•  ' '  *  >  .' ' f  ^ "— 

DjpBt  4t  Ac  conclbsibn  of  the  Revolutionary  war  1801  561,?03,27^  '  i20^i428,4Q8 

/wcHf<w  during  the  peace            -            -            -  40,207,806  '    '  '^*' 307^4715 


•     I     ^^ 


Pelrt  a^^Ae  eoijunenceaq^nt  of  tjue  French  war  in  1803    601y4ll,O80.  .. ,  -  >  £q,7^^6 


45gr:^  CqlflpOiPW.^i  tikfiyiy^Ulh  ^¥omr^  Ifii.:  *        .  J AKi5 


.  and  in  179<^  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  addition  ofti^mQ^p^f^d 
ce^^jqiit^ll,i^S)rf^^  i^bi^4^e9Kntm^||i»iii^MiiApd  ^  «  a«f|- 
ing^wA  ^cPnpt  jitei^  oM(»-  iwi)}.  j^Q^e^^^Ubfi  ]pi^«isip9lri9>  S7,  41^  Qr4h  > 
ycWSK>pcoi#^  ^jyfer,^,irf{Mi|;e|rert.»baH  b^)6»:4^«r  3,.fW  fi^a^;to 
th§  i^giQuiM:  bpnifpvt^  j^llkf^l^ifl^ys  :J1^  r^Kkemied.Hi  a 
n««^t,pf  jita*^  ,rrTOii.fcifeiwn«l?iiiiP04l^e  sbjoidd  dlMann^^  M^ 
tiojual  ifeferi^/^i^iw^^iiUi^ia^Uc^  iriBfig^jt^ ;h^i^  iadM  J^etii^) 
sa^|i<?t#ily  iP^v^fl  f JiyoA;^  ^$>}^9  /d^laic^ikioipt  i^f  t\^  le^d^^m^^ 

charged|^4bl*jeoiwroi»StPwr8f  foe  ibQ  Kedi*cli«niQ(.  th^  mti0n9\:A^.j 
afQ|?fin^(^i9PQAMM»iJ^y,4'J  lBi893:  ify.  lO^d^'    Jfee^  Q<ybiHf^q.i|o)(^ 

ini^'iaiJ/t*irefttradp^r9jpd(Wawttfac|ur^,  u^.  hi  solne  degree, ;fOW({^<^.^f 
Bu*,j^l^(l  ym/kl?Lm  lvm/^»sedthn.pr^f^y^  «r4wt]i>Dfii^  tte9«i'il 
briftih^-ftf iOuUfUiti^i¥rfr,wea|th  «iMi/fM»wer>^  ua4e^>l9el9r<^ssiH>ei'9^ii 
thfiK#riHli^lWj^£liiWi|)(Mfhich;  tb«  lite  cpntestj^  ill>^,( 

ra^Oi  Ai9e  &*jd  ij»  itiil^^imP^^Qcn  the  j3troiige»t  wd  i^p$tgi^U%yuq^.{; 
evtdfiin€fr;©f?|he^^jb(Bi4ri?jf  Wf;  re«pur4:e4 ;  apdllbat  4be  ^IBfUt^Jbd^min 

thaoifilplafeeiJ  iii,^b  ,0|cce^fig  ycar^f^^i^w,  ty^lh^jW  ^c*^q 
influx  of  capital  created  by  ^tjbtf^  j^rodu(^iv.<^  <mA.if^m>y^tiiig  fi^i^d^ 

of  this  mighty  empire.  . 

But  the  evil  may  be  ^SifftorconMSt  in  tfte  takes  required  to  pay 
tlie>>it9fesf,4?C  ^D«t»<'«»'  .^^^  arisifig  frym  tbes^^  «ccunp^atj^ /. 
loapri  fttfr^«  tyies;^  veiy  few,  W;be%x^^^l^^bs^i^ 

posed  to  deny — every  one  feels  their  effect — ^many  are  gnevoiji^ 


W     \  '  '  I 


Total  fuiidcd  and  unfwded  debt  Ist  of  F^^i,  J813    .^,    94:Sl95,95^  3d,429».434l 

DcbVM6ctoVi<l   -     •>  "-  .  "^     ..  •  ^      236,80i,74Vr\;'  '"t,9l^b6f 

;.fc    f.  :s.:t.iRfbtjrtofFfb»,W3-i^7niriM0AilW»^^    ,  o««^69(M?^rfc 

to  st£^a,«)(j|l9ji,9e 6  ^  ct»t,  9%^k  ofk^ffifWk  i^^iOf^  ^jtOtSil  of  th^  h4tt^fi^,4«U  JMqq^. 
oViKriuis* 

'  =  ^*''   •  oppressed 


yet  la  ittsktt^  \vitlkMitd!<el0ic&ti''bii»«#!i^«il^iied  ifi^  d^i^%^  4«^iy^ni 


wrei!a^ed4fibp^ht&  i^>  Jiitsd  long  «nmi^  4o <bti^^*^^d«i'^^(l^dt)^ 

thiH>  <>iir  k>VH%^felticb%d  tfCid^iye^ii  0tiil  p^ttfuied^  1^  fe^ M'^^ilfliy lo 
cal^^  and  lioilyiiiTi^ wilbc^  miokstA^ovi  (tt^m^^tWtiiH^pLik^teJ^/^ip^f^^ 

of  ftn^fingU^Okrabcelior'of  t84  £^cli«»qu^,;  Jii^Sh^M^iiti'N^^'^dlM^' 
dilf^ tl^tlfdxatiotv-  had  nekiiy  f«Mhed'W4iiftit»y^adrlMK^>d^wM^^ 
and  hutf  AflrMiiiWisie  iHiecius^  'It^^fi^  4nOwfi<^«i<>t  ti^>  ilevUailb^-*^^^ni 

beorA  «tid^ledq|o^iti'u^e  tbrdugfa  ^  €6ht^«rtf  Und  with^iil  WbicbaH^'^ 
th€'M^^^<the  YHftiH(>n  m>uld  j^^  availed  4t  at  tbil  tryi^ 

m^M^^lii^  tbe  bdtik  i^ithkekhiHr  c^asb'  p^^fii^tils.  'It  wa^'ubt 
by  »(dimldog]tfae^ae€Ml[^  <rf  despo«d<etl^  Ailti'Mt;  li!lu  tki^t  ibe 
p^Jl^te-af  %bglaildtbv#ieiather  tbei  stormk>  >  Hid^^t'dt'theteliit 
ahdiMi^ 0k<6  kst nmB lo hint aC^^daHgi^. <;  >^      ^^  /Uf  .r>  .^  .  r- 


•     J  Li 
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Akir^^i.  ;The  retvetCiishidft.'   fty  J.  W;Guiitlingbkih,'A.  M: 
Ttcar  of  Harrii*. '  8v6.  6p.  istt.     L6ndbti.    CadeH  jini  Da^ 

vt^.  -1851^:-*  "■•'■  •''■-^"^■-  '••  -  '^^  -  -^'>  .  •^^■-   -••■  ^     -^ 

nnHjl  very  limited  opportunity  iFor. the  IntfoductTon  of  bumour 
-■;]  .,injto  serious  aiib^^     has  amourit'ed  aTmicJ^V  to  a  total  exclusion   . 
of  it  from  religion ;  Ibr  where  the  matter  enforces  the  most  solemo 
att^ntf(yil,'^''^'e  revoPfitt  the  iibpropriety  of  grotesque  illustration :  and 
tla^,fiw-be^i^ri<?e^  .ijg  unisjpu^vv.i*  our  best  feelings,  has  b^n,  est^l^^. 
Iisbed:as  a.  ^inciple  of  ^tasl^^afiknowledged  by  those  who  are  lipost: .  .^ 
cap'fH:>H[''^''"i<^'^i^l^>  ^*^^  '^^'P^     ^y  ^**  ^^^  ^'^  influenced  by  T©i    ^ 
ceivie^a  opiinbii;  fiiitneWaiyy  after  th^Krformatioti;vi«^  i?<^l^^?^.;;; 
r> .     >.  ,tm  ^  divinity 


divinity  appeared  in  its  lower  walks,  in  defence  of  llie  cap  and 
surplice,  tirti  tlie  proper  poatures  of  devotion,  the  pulpit  became 
the  organ  of  loud  and  railing  disputatiuD ;  nor  was  the  same  spirit^ 
entirely  subdued,  when  conlrovaay  was  diverted  to  more  iinpoTtant, 
sublets :  the  infidel  was  to  he  combated  with  his  own  weapon!; 
aaa  if  ncticulc, .  as  in  later  times,  prescribed  the  method  of  at^acli' 
afkd'  supplied  the  want  of  ai^uinent,  the  sneers  were  retorted  wilt', 
a  quaintn^ss  of  wit,  too  nearly  allied  to  petulance  and  scurrility.. 
And  here  we  may  principally  boast  the  iniproVemeiit  of  moderiij 
controversy; — wiUi  tlie  same  alignments  to  enforce,  we  have  felt 
the  dign^  of  the  subjef  i,  and  forborne  to  sport  with  llie  aulemiiity 
eftrutlr,  Weven  to  apfJear  in  her  defence  with  ttncoitsecrated  ai^ 
iriour.  - 

Dot  though  tiie  subject  of  divinity  is  thus  secured  from  profana-' 
tion,  connected  as  religion  esternally  is  witli  the  world,  it  mmL 
create  incidental  topics  of  peaeral  allasion ;  and  while  its  minbtcrii 
are  dislinguished  by  situation,  by  peculiar  habits  or  acquiremeutt, 
they  are  «sbibiteil  to  clover  observation  in  iheir  lives  and  mRuners,'; 
Few  therefore  are  the  representations  of  dramatic  life,  iu  wfaicb  tliet 
clerical  character  escapes  en  introduction:  it  famishes  a  ready  ad-  > 
vocate  of  virtue,  or  an  enemy  of  vice  5  sometimes,  as  in  Richardson, ' 
wanderrng  into  grave  discassions,  which,  however  useful  for  disci- 
pline, are  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative ;  but  mort ' 
generally  moralizing' with  traits  of  caricature,  which,  artfully  placing 
tlie  best  intentions  at  variance  with  common  sense,  provoke  a  sm^i 
at  honest  simplicity,  or  broader  laughter  at  ill-judged  preciseaesi— 
The  memory,  we  fear,  of  Mr,  Abraham  Adams  is  more  fondly,' 
cherished  in  his  distreises,  as  the  iiicendiary  of  his  own  manuscript 
.^chylus,  or  as  the  half-diowned  king  of  Bohemia,  than  as  the  n^ 
trepid  guardian  of  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex,-^ 
pected  that  the  writer  should  withhold  the  exercise  of  a  favoifllU 
talent,  that  he  should  conduct  us  into  the  tract  of  merriment,  amt 
suddenly  shift  the  humour  for  the  sake  of  moral  consistency,  or  iffi 
exchange  for  personal  eccentricity,  preserve  the  dull  proprie^,  of; 
character. 

With  tliese  prepossess! on :«  against  the  application  of  wit  to  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  with  this  scepticism  on  the  practicable  unioa^ 
of  serious  morality  with  humorons  story,  we  read  tlie  little  pubti>] 
cation  before  ns.  It  is  an  effort  to  intiocluce,  in  a  light  and  cheer<^' 
fijl  narrative,  the  important  objects  of  religion,  and  without  ao^* 
perplexing  dqscant  on  immaterial  controversies,  to  point  out  thttji 
disliogtiishing  merits  of  that  church  which,  after  all  the  cavils  at) 
the  envied  opulence  of  its  establishment,  after  all  the  imputaliou 
•fi'  the  Jjigoled  protection  of  the  s^te,  ()wes  its  principa]  sappt 
■trlb:i*J  9itr  •.!■'?■'  .:['■.■  V^' t:c  1  ^'-i'  ■:  ■..-;  \i:1  "   /m  '      ■  .  .  ■^--'■-,    VM 
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to  vim^^oo  atitteMiiii  feeliogi  the  ^0114  md  ut^sh«)LeD'^v4qites. 
of  tru&.  "  ,  -  ^      no'>- 

,  *  Trtie  .Velvet  Cusbign/  from  the  reign  6f  M«ry  to'^tlleL  pKsent-. 
luKs,  (urvivipg  tlie  vki»HtiidQ8  pf  Ctthqlic,  Vroissuuii,  wd  X){t.- 
aoQlJR^  worahip  in  puUici  and  qf  mdividMal  cfevofipi)  Jn,:pni(ate,' 
and  fio^;  devolving  to  tli«  piilpft  of  a  retir^  {)iui!^-iiiW(!i^oi>^ 
land,  become?,  rather  awkwardlyj-ifs  q^nhistqriap  to^a  y^^'n^t£e 
fortv-fifth  year  of  his  incumbency.  Of  its  object  we 'f|[^veui^  ^^ 
lowing  account,  '.'    ^      '  __      ,,,_,     , 

'.From  the  Piigah  oCthe  pulpit  I:Wa  UKnsicet^^'gnaCnMht);: 
■ncccnive  ages,  whom  piety,  custom,  sccideu^  or  dicit  wiVe.xi^b^fr 
brought  to  church.  In  the  same  commanding  situation  1  have  i^aii- 
«11  the  best  preachers  of  three  centuries.  Thus  aD.^ttu^  ^;ntn4,yue«t)QUs' 
in  reli^on  and  morality,  and  ^y  diat  of  fasts  and^tha^hsgiv^^,  in.pojir,. 
tici,  luve  been  submitted  to  my  consideratLon.'  Aii&  ftbbif  ionVeyeJ  ' 
ibr  wamth  daring  the  week,  ^m  thepiilpjttothe^^byi'TiiaTeheatld' 
sll  sortb  of  ijaeBtiona  discusied,  in  all  sorts  of  eenipen  by  allJs^Btt^o'f  n^en;' 
The  clerii,  Mxtons  and  pew-openelB  also,  «'  clasBiM>f -piratf^ftls^j^ 
thcnight  to  h«ve  little  to  do  with  the  a&iis  of  the' church,  "effOt^tS^ 
take  one  fee  f»rburyiag  the  dead,  and  fometinesflnolhMJb^  ^gtfoa' 
than  Up  igain,  have  given  n)e  much  inforanatiaii.  .f^e)y)ty,:hidfie£~ 
inferior  pwts  i?  tl)e  ecclesi^ticai  draauL;  butai  &r-w  &-ej9,and.^A«])t 
elqcutioa  goes  to  form. an  actor,  tbc^  have  prabahly  f^w  lu^erioit^, 
^Amidst  gueh  privilege*,  I  trust,  I  have  not  been  aItogf:ther^)^le4|  'y^iid' 
■('you  are  curioiU  to  see  the  result  of  my  cogitaticrtiSjflndtci  eamnaw^. 
Ihem  with  your  bvrn,  you  have  ntfW  the  opportunity. 'The  paper  in. 
yoiirh^iid*  con^ms  M.B^coiint  of  much  that  I  trnvebearil  &i'^a„. 
with  myowftcommenta  aponit.'— p.  12;      ■'  '     --  "  '    '■' ' 

Tlic^Wbrtby  vicar,  to  whom  this  iaadt^^KBd,  is  Uie  truly  pastoral 
£vioe.  A  'pinth  of  snuff,  rarely  i  ptpo^  an  occasional  tiitp  and  a 
tri^nff  Complaiiit,  compose  ius  frugal  stock  of  bodily  indulgence 
lil^'tnbrtiiicatioQ;  aiid  except  a  digreB^ive' leaning  to  loyalty  and ' 
^ifibs,  hU  whole  mind  is  concentrated  in  the  spiritiiat  welfare  of, 
tm  churclij  and  more  particiUsrly  of  his  otyii  floct.  OF  his  mode' 
efiifewegive  the  following  extract :  '     '   '' 

'At  was  a  rule  with  him  alwiyrs  to  follow  up  his  morning  peti lions  to 
bis  Father  in  heaven,  by  resuming  the  study  of  that  blessed  book  wjth  ; 
which  he  had  closed  the  day.  After  tliis  he  cftTled  together  his  circfe 
of  jVey-headed  styrVanls,  to  join  him  in  devout  sopplicatibn  for  blessing' 
nponliis  thmily  and  upoi;  the  Tvorld.;  Then  he  breakfasted.  Thap,, 
chie6y,  though  hoi  exclwi^ely,  bydevout  reading,  he  laid  up  UtatbriaU 
for  the  sermon  of  the  next  Sunday.  -  Then  he  Vidited^  'p^AapH,  sMne'' 
cottages  in  his  village,  instructed  the  iguomnt^  rebuked  tbc  oaivltiu,'  1^ 
bgund  np  the  wounds  of  the  br^kva-hevrtieil,  and  teugbt  tbeiir,  without'- 
appealiug  to  his  own  case,  though  no  one  TvhQ-saw  him  csuidhelp  mak?* 
ing  the  application,  how  "  happy  is  the  people,  who  have  the  Lold  for 
their  God."  '—p.  28. 

Having 
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^livtii^^ip,iiQliiic<e'd  ^dWat,  we  fjiiitiot  Tn  Courtesy  Ae^t^tldl 

'•TBerc  was  oik'ttywai  wl^di  stiai%il'«n'  hit  joys  and  MrrOn-s.'  ifte  'Sif 
il'\m'iih^\/iiHiieplaif  efVii  thlte  fabric  orWorldly  cuibfli^k'^t^Tl 
.'  She  lutd  puigLt  hcnelf  tv  bne  whatever  bv  Wed.  Ifid^'^R^iWlt 
tf  IittlfnUt<''MAiif^i{(A'w«r^'li6t  lik%'ti>  lea^i:  tnu'tli  (ia»ratt&  vl 
unit}  Qf.  il4.>i  >'  Ttivj-  **H-  Witettie  %iriups  df  tma  ^tiely-tttilcY-ibaol 
WMbltrtaii^it  lttCilc4)iitac»-)-t*licb:&8  oiwmd  the  oihei  vLbntuAA^ 

pi.i2&;m--:-t  .!    Ml.-.!       ^.        ■■.•■-  ■     .,    ,      ;..„.,M 

^ 'tl«  Hifk  cttb(l  of  aU  ^  »enthnenw/tiisireflecUoB  of  All  ki»;  feelMgi, 
(here  aW  >mSL  dMCavefaMe  tht«  dietihgWi^i^  features  of  (eoa^ 

IdtiMtwiidii^'On  hi^' bodily  ^altfavnnd  tbe'slNrpntttices  <in-tui  die^ 
^MieiiAitkilbeAiiliAil^ife,  hndlvhvQh;  wbMiier,  iB^qiTHirtUe^ 
dMjr  u'i!n'«>»iniAet«iiv'tliie'tn*Brflo«'iiW^df  love)''or  tWcnUvtif 

ribodt' tifeH\as  remitiitedof  l)tbiB«rt&(  tehtUTti  of  hib  langs^;- ')f  tM 
((iwtlC'his'tca'i  bifrtmrVtfs  «■«««- ttiriauttet)  bylhe-ih^qu»\oimaT&'6( 
fal«ck:t*'OHd'if  hU  famy  etwr  Waudei«d'iu  tbe;  rCgitfitt  of  tiieiAtigf, 
it'mutW<:^!«d  by  Vtntflnmioof  ibi!  ho<ir  of  bed.  We  wew-pw- 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  essential  difTerence  of  cbttncter  In'ftl 
xyon^y  cc^pk.;  witbtb^sG  contrasts  is  trifle  wbicb  offer. np  io- 
lRmQtt|i$IO  .to.  ^e  ^Btilctest  u^uon,  And  ^et  mKk  th«  4<nMW"i>l4p( 
pr9p#|!He«»f  their  inipd«.  HievicH,  iadignsDt.st  &«,hi^if^ 
jvlqiiJiitbd^untanioal  halbert  had  pierced  bis  cushion,  utran^iorttd 
taihd«oinRn«iue»of  otber  centuries;  the  carefnl  lady  r^ecrtBiM 
tiva  Wasteful  eOiAutnption  of  cotton  in  repairs:  he  fo»«see8> 'ia^tU 
C0nte^f>t<^  Ms  aiA^tce,  Ac  imult  torehgion  itself;  ifaeeitbi^ 
'bti  seoaH^rf  ou  tbe  n^lect  of  her  own  h»nd>'-«ork: :  ht  tfentatt^ 
^6  coUBequence  of 'b  auccessful  rebelboa  of  the  branches  Sifl&iA 
^e  stem ;  ohe  hurries  to  gather  her  young  chicken,  straying im^ 
the  dam :  Ijastty,  the  vicar  jirogjiosticates  the  suffocadon  Of  p>yj^ 
|)£.tlie  general  diffuiion  w  the  Bible.  '  Suftpoee,  my  lqve„*i^§]a 
the  old  Udyi)  to  whom  tbe  mere  nsme  of  the  Bible  |il>vay>  w^^qtMl 
her  own  (Wies  mfh  le^rd  to  it,- '  we  now  read  out  own  c^ptaf 
aiid  go  to  Iwd.'  (p.  2{j.)  Xo  .complete  this  picture  of  liarnK^iy, 
^,iitnuence  of  rell^n  vtai  ^ways  over  them.  In  earlier  you^i. 
'i^bip  li(e  engi^eii  !by  its  own  attractions,  ^n'd  the  mind,  buoyant  mis 
liapitihiess,  flicM  from  the  'feelinz  of  mortality,  they  checked  the 
ity^u^lless.raptilre,  \vitk  the  hanowejf  thptight  of  God :  in  their 
laler  dayi  *]^b^  wjA  tfiedec^ying.MiiBC^^^  enjoyments  fade,  and 
imitire  ^ws  RadTand  weary,  there  .was  for  tliem  a  steady  ray  of 
pelting  hgbt,  which'  st>^Bed4hebbrttpaiew  of  th^  d«c)inS,  gfpej^di- 
aieA  rcsigBatioiii  a)id 'gAve  Bssu'rimc^-to  Iwpe.  '  Th^  did^'iiirii 
(he\i  chajifer  ibn^  rosfeYroin  it;  «i  I  hii^)^  heari)  -them  say^they  -ahihl^ 
*•■''   ■-■  did. 


m&..  THxFiipet  CM$kion.  ^ 


consistent  j.sotnetimesithe  lam  danger  of  dnvelluig, and  soi 
pSe  discourses  oM  mibjfc:!*  i^Jire^^t^^lj^y^  lier^i^^j|| 

.  Alltwgh  WB  have  ^us  l^eTy  «;qtej;^„in),g,ttWj|^mr^fi»  ^ 
dl»9^Wc(rtl»y<:*niple,  .wr.(eelv.*,dewiai!jJili|i(:W(«WlVeiUJpp.tp  f}i\m 

Mnnster  and  Berkley.     If  llie    reader  should   ha*e  formedShiq 
ff,iy!rhicb.OT«y/4attif#pf.rtifriHHW(^tipmiMi»W]ttf)tV:((^ 


tof  itiigioa,  delude  our  yaiiy!j,«ii4,>npw»ft  W»*riW*iH^nfl^Aw  vHb 
|te?touc^of.(ntth,gi»(J^n»t^ir*Hi>«Wcl>ig«Sf*i<il*?OBg,(»-rtaJbff{j»t 

iniyttntrOfletfpatlQn-ii).  fuT<9lPMiafi«H<»^M(flr^i«iobftltl!id^|^«e«i 

m/mmmHoM'  ihe  edRiuli>  or  V«r  t>lDrbie^.  Aiikiii'ib  m/4'^  mifOi^ 

Wt'at-<tHff^ydiDdsfv«ndnhasiii[^^bne'iiilfiiuefpeNa)ri^tM't5lttdiK 
•BiBldiditW-tii>iMi6«.Tlayi'w»d  be-len-tirMid in  4,^tigwOTtn>talfc%fK 
MijIj^ej^WidpeJiieli'atKMU.neiting.  'Slm>>ftjt().b4>A9nwr'Mi|^Mt 
IfEtgiK^  ifgw  l*«WpA,-aiia  asaiintngiy  at-the  ci}MSe.fl(  sf)ai«j4<l<}iKi. 


^, mpKiiy;'-  SBt  H  kgalo  (6^  hAf'^tfe  wilali 

iiQdui^,  and  enr\y  aoitt'c  of  marriagwi,  quarrels,  ami  paiiings."  .m 

,  lu  the  det:lii(e  of  lifo,  she  has  recourse  to  religion  for  tlie  stro^ 
G^iii>atiuri9  so  iiecessury  to  her  e\istencej  and  which  pleasure  coulil 
iiy  longer  atimumle.  '  She  reiul,  talked  and  prayed,  all  thai  jh* 
might  t'ect,  ami  vvus  us  mui'h  :i  Chiisliai)  ou  her  knees  at  sisty,  as  ^^ 
jier  toilet  tliiity  year?  hefore,'  We  give  the  conclusion  of  the 
j>ictiiro,  the  taste  of  which,  however,  is  very  indiiferent. 

-d)^i)^tH^ti)|4twQgfi<>h«.lt»d  fiCRM^itO'lotfrflny  thing  here;fe)l  ^^thlof 
|(^,ah^i%"torror4)f,jMi  heieait^».3'b«TOr  which  ,1m<1|i It* tt  wans - 
j|M|{^Ji6i;,aft<Kti9i^;&»|A.thBfBrthriM'B0V^^  tlwtof'^favpiwti 
,,-,1,  ttauslatej 
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timdtiftlf^biv^i add  tinfit  fOrthe dA^.'^p.S§.  .  <  iii  .      -i :. ^ 

The  character  of  her  niece  Selina  is  of  peculiar  interei^vtii'iA 
gentler  spirit  was  scarcely  ever  let  loose  aniidit  itbt).  SDar^i^Dd 
t34(mi]it»  of  the  woridJ  With  a  miod  top  debate  to  esoaMll^  iib 
fei^tMiiirpf  fOAiiipIei^'aiid  too  siwceptibie  of  «xteinal  imaMCfeJlq 
roiaaiji;  peAi?e,  ahe  caughl  the  floni  of  sup6i9titioiiy  and  bo^ms 
'  fitter  for,  La  Tnqf^pe  than  for  the  'holy  bappy  iife  of  h  ChtiiBtiatif^' 
Her  ^)ii^kne«fiPiof  imnd^aoon  preyed  upon  her  body;  *'  a  consQiap* 
tion  followed^  ai^d  I  saw  hei^ '  at  liioeteen^  carried  out  to  the  grayie; 
tiieiHtrtpe  tiotictTof  a  negj^ted  edoCtttidn  and  a  spui^iciua  ftith^ 

'*ifilf  Munster^  to  a  certain  extent  a  charaetef  not  iH^kfiO'vi^iii  dil^ 
wiMrfdywe€hhnot:i|«rite  approve:  many,  we helieve, are  m  entaA|^ 
i«<tbeiprejudiK>C8  of  party  opinioa«>  diat  diey  can  form  no  ^oidMdr 
ciJlerionvOf(wortb(in  society  tlum  a  similarity  of  sentitoeM^of'tui-* 
<)ae^tMMb)e  ^probity  themselves^  Ihey  require  in  others  onl^'Aii 
Sbibbok^ibl  of 'theiFown  seet  on  questions  of  government  or  ile^ 
tigionfatidliOi  at  perseverance  in  tbe^e*  principles  they  attributeiiill^ 
legrity  of  lifej  if  to- this  bigotry  (and  bigotry  is  not  the  eiclil^f^ 
property  of  one  party)  we  add  a  sternness  of  manner,  soften^> 
perhaps,  :by^  sua  occasional  act  of  charity,  and  illumined  by  stiirflr 
of  better  feeling,  such  a  character,  we  apprehend,  is  within  the  ^ 
perience  of  every  reader.  Still  there  is  in  this  no  exaggerated  vice, 
no  profligate  scorn  of  morality.  To  be  yisited  therefore  with  the 
ruin  of  every  earthly  attachment,  and  with  a  shock  of  calamity  so 
violent  and  sudden  as  to  overwhelm  the  reason,  is  too  severe  a 
ret|»buUQD:  this,  in  fictitious  characters,  should  be  reaenred^r 
tbejasjt. atrocity  of  wickedness.  -  :  ;  ..!  ^il* 

,!^s  Ai^ontnist  to  the  above  we  have  the  character  of  Berldajp.-^f 
To  thpaewbomay  be  of  opinion  that  there  iatoo-8!rQ0gA.lintE?i»r' 
separation  between  the  parochial  cler^  and  dietr  pari^ioners,  jMir 
whp  consider  the  shiepherd  with  bis  dock  as  an  :atteiative  fatb^ii' 
the  midst  ^f  an  sdTe^tionate  femily,  w.e  knay.  safely  recomimeiidf 
Berkley  98  fulfilling  these  superintending, charities  in'dbeir  moilh 
practil^ble  extent;  But  wliiie  be  appectred  as  a  parent  fc^,  alK  arcMiilil:  - 
bini):  k  ^ahisdelq^ht  to  contemplate  6a  Goii^  it  pi^scnhsod^eijlifilp 
the  U&e^f .  bi^  duty,  in  general,  and  particularly  in-  Itwo  '  iwt^ietit 
nfost  worjd^  <>f  imita^onr  -  0«  subjects  of  controversy   .v.     m'jsib^ 

^His  1  m][^f6«nQn  was,  that  as  the  fcliild  bad  no  rigliit  fo  hop^* slte<# 
coiBprehend  all  thar^^(<is  iiitelli|fble  to  (he  Aiatti^la  Hl^isdbm  W^'pB^^^ 
far  lf8ii^fhonldiQanpr^Muaet& dive  inta  the  mjsteties^of  QiM,^  '!Wak>w 
oti?e  laoght  Kiai  |9^  priori ^aiT3ting. the  balance  rather  than  dietsfiMflii)^ 
aygwttpft^Q»t(&^i»|jfartios itt*ieligiop/--^.>$9,:  -       .  -  i:  vas  <n«3/M 

It 


and  accordingly  as  int^^ffs^*ip,li\\^..ys€if^^^ 

most  delighting  ia  bis  f»voiinte  attribute  of  ^  long-suffering  and  ten- 

cbr  meri^/t^J'i  :  -^"  ---^q  "^^  ^f  »•  ••--  •'■    -;'  -^^  -'■    --  ^^^'-^  "f  ^' 

ed^-^lb6l«l&e^^«il  ^  fWt^fo^Vi^^  ^libf/  and  < tb^  'grdftns^'bf'^yMire 
ptfodikttidafa^ijnttt  M^«0ofiWd;>^a  vok«  ctf  tfiei«V^#m^4ife^l^<ihiii^dti 
tbcic)asiiolin»iod:a0:>mefiiof  tbr  tnu^vesse-^^Vlki^da/isMYitboq  btfiti^ 
i^aii.Pii4tfi«s;"  luvl  ti^f^^S^ahfiiOdi  9a(^Qiid(id  ^iipsi'Utbeir^iDbt.dxtiig- 


of  the  history,  derive  their  principal  merit  from  an  exact  confonnitg 

kiaiaiBiate  objects  ar0ai^3$>lQiatedr»^^  grqaM^@(ldA^ondd)erQM^|[]ief/i; 
sj>l^es ;  suid  fhey  cpi^M^in  no  pugged. mQC^da^oF'roiBMiila^rfipsai^iib 
'Tbfiy  X^thfei:  disco^ver  ^:linijtai;iQu  •of^fancy^  cobJametoriMiaioiC' iAe 
IP^joal  divine:  they  se^k:* for. lio  QcigiiaaUt^fL  of tbou^tMi^tbiQi^ 
ps^I^.of  hiaiprpfessioD^  tfa^adtmt  no  turn  ofv^KpJEeasioo  bbybndithes! 
;i4w^tipn  .of  Qi^riptur^  pbrapeology^  The  AcstS'is'f ntidediUiet  ^i.Vilr^ 
l^ge  ChiiurQb.;'  th^^  Re^t  is  ^.^libute  to  tbeJneiaoi:^  of  aiuMirj^^fiontof 
tj^)ii}  we^vei- tb^  Copfclui^Ng  stanza;  and  tho^.w^iObaneanGJinet^  to 
Bf^e  ^ ,  tb^  |)iximitive  quaintnesaof  tfaeiapplicatioiv  nsay.^ti-fk&r^ 
k^QwIedgoits. neatness  and  simplicity. r-^.      .w/f   <::    i :*5>i  « .  i  -i  ^'. 

.  >        '  *  This  the  West  theme  that  cheers  my  voicev    *   "    '  * '   '  *'* '    *^ 

The  gcave  is  not  my  darlki^^  prisonV  •  v^  ?N>;ii.  r» . 

;      The  "  stone"  that  covered  half  my  joys,         ;»  ''w;     .'  .r, 

j^  ,   ,  Is  "  roU'd  away  "  aivl  "  he  is  risen/'.'— p..l!S^..*  ;     •> v-.  -^^.. 

•  Jt  IB  not  our  wish  todweli  on  the  obvious  blemi»Ues  fit^sMiiAg: 
the  lighter  parts  of  this  work.  We  will,  therefore^  lea'vte^  at  t)nee' 
the  sftale  jokes  and  tasteless  wittficisms  of  the  vi^ar,  and  express  tHur, 
siMittments  on  tlie  benefit  which  sudi  a  performance  nalay  be  ealcu*^ 
lated  to  produce^  on  the  public  mind.  An^'^experiment  Mts  becfi^ 
HMde^of  late  yealvs  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  fl  narrative  the  opera^ 
ticin*of  religioo,^  oa  visible-iii  tfad-^onimon  habits  of  society  and  llie 
duties  of  daily  occurrenc^)  ^  wdl  a^in  the  pursmts  of  more  fiet^. 
iMMent  happiness.  It  fi't«  the*  error  of  this  intentioti  thatit-kep^, 
itsi  purpose  too  formally  in  ^ieW,  that  every  feeling  Sfvas  too  striqdy^ 
Aaoif^ned,  and  that  the  eii^crckt  gliidance  df  pie^  was  obtrvifsiveljf'" 
paraded  on  trivial  occasion^  r-^^the  generality  w-readew,  #e^a<J^ 
afjfaid>  were  in  consequence. disgusted  with  what  appeal^  to^lbein . 
tho;  bypocfifiy^  or,  at  lees!,  the  in^^rnibnittce  of ireligion^  while  isdieffa^v 
KVbQ  respected  the  inteution^  tliought  that  equal  goodness  might  b9t 
shewn  in  a  more  imiting  dr^s,.  and  that  the  constant  dispk^  o^tRP- 
means  and  motives  was  sc^arcely  in  character  witk  Gbristtin&Hii^^ 
,     ,  lity. 


♦4^  'T^'fetvS^MlttonT    '     ^^^sS 

lity.  TItis  purgwse  we  consider  hs  ruI  ill  accomplixhed  in  the  bis- 
'  lory  of  the  veliel  ais)iion; — for  we  here  see  thai  a  religion,  rtricl 
io  ftith,  and  scnipuloiis  in  practice,  may  win  the  Jteart  by  a  pemia- 
■ive  cheerfulnesb,  and  prove  tlie  possibititj  of  attractive  goodiiesi, 
We  see  also  tl>e  example  of  a  parocbial  minittter  shite  nniivble  in 
Ilia  attycltmcnl  to  hiv  n»n  church,  and  in  hiit  mudentli^  oppoKition  by 
di»seming  docilities  i  «iih  opinions  resolute  on  (Mssiiig  questions 
of  controversy,  yet  iiuiaitiled  with  the  prejudice  of  sect  or  parly;  a 
zealous  friend,  a  tolernnt  enemy,  and  eager  to  obliterate  smaller  dif- 

iin^tires,  though  i^nmellmes  perhaps  not  quite  understanding  them, 
or  the  sake  of  preserving  agreement  in  more  important  points, 
Here,  then,  we  shall  (ale  our  leave  of  the  author;  and,  while  wb 
encroach  on  the  farther  attention  of  the  reuder,  Me  are  bontld  in 
justice  to  observe,  that  we  intend  only  an  explanation  of  opinions 
m  substantial  unison  we  believe  with  out  own. 

Much  ill  use  having  been  made  of  the  name  of  Hooker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Calvinism  attributed  to  tlie  fathers  of  our  Refonna- 
tioii,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  ttie  circumstances  under  vilrich 
tie  wrote.  On  Ae  settled  conviction  that  the  fomi  of  worrf»ip  re- 
ceived by  us  as  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages,  was  best  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  chnatianity ;  diat  ceremonies  and  postures,  purilied 
from  idolatry  and  expressive  of  humilit}'  and  adoration,  were  the 
moHt  proper  modes  of  praver  and  supplication ;  and  farther,  thnt 
the  gradation  of  episcopaf  and  subordinate  superintendence  wai 
the  moat  effectual  presenauve  of  order,— upon  this  foundation  lie 
reared  the  mighty  edifice  of  his  polity,  in  this  di?isent  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  Geneva,  in  this  sisterhood,  as  it  has  been  invidiously  de- 
scribed, with  the  Romish  communion,  it  was  ni'cessary  (o  niitrk  tlie 
abhorrence  of  its  corniptions  and  heresies:  while,  therefore,  in  tlie 
preface  of  his  work  he  calls  his  opponent  Calvin  '^incomparsMy 
the  wisest  man  the  French  church  did  ever  enjoy';  in  those  poinUfi 
of  doctrine,  in  which  tliey  united  as  against  a  general  eiieiny,"we 
find  a  closer  assimilation  of  opinion  from  a  sense  of  common  <lhn- 
ger.  If  the  Komi^  church  maintained  the  efficacy  of  works  tOifaW' 
vb6oii,  with  a  view  Io  the  establishment  of  the  prnancea  and  cW- 
rities,  which  contributed  sn  largely  to  her  temporal  authority  aridtfo, 
ftueiiiL'p ;  on  the  side  of  Geneva  the  utter  in<  apacily  of  inan  *«' 
held  to  hiive  been  absolutely  fixed  before  the  commenreiilent  of' 
his  mortal  existence, — a  doctrine  the  most  mischievous,  as  predPiti-' 
iiaUng  not  with  MaKomel  the  dissolution  of  our  present  beiitg,  fcull 
ihe  ulterior  decision  to  which  onr  state  of  probation  coiidtKfs,  with-' 
out  any  regiird  to  human  conduct.  It  cannot,  liDweVer,"^  stfidi* 
with  truth,  that  these  opinions  were  enter  tain  ed  by  Flbok*^,  itnif' 
whatever  appearances  of  them  are  to  be  founil  in  him  arc1flf#^! 
tribtited  principally  to  his  .ibhorrence  of  papal  ccirrupt?^9^j*\irf 


lit  \o  T/u  f  ditt  Cuthun  ^  1 

fni^  a^^o  cempinber  that  the)  nqffi  qualified  and  Lmittd  id  ijifir 
M^Liit,  fo),  to  quote  only  ope  |^ast<ige^ut  of  k  gleat  ipany,  m 
^l^g  th^  Siiiv^Uuii  of  man  llu  i>u<^b  tlie  ult  au^cieiit  uierilt.  of  our 
^^4M^ttr,  he  cdrdully  ddds,  ^ 

Hon  belt  nt  t  su  bj  liiii  luiic  aMl  iii  li' tg  uui;  Mjcilion  tiic  lipttjpig 
o£  ittt:  C  Of  pel,  (o  our  ju^iibcatiuii  i'liHlfv  tti  Qiir  ^^iicplicjijun  t^^  C*^^ 
of  ihe,  bpiiil     U,  ,  Lir  Mill  miF  iiilo  re^t  iiarstv trance  lu  ht  pc,   lu  Emb, 

'    Oh  |Uie^ub(ect  oi  pi^i-t.  \v!j^!i'txa)l^P^?^V.e'^i«Vho||^e  n^ 
-tmiftot  tsm^iti^i  Id  piLcluclcLtie  pus  i!ji1iU  i(  (uluii  erjoi    ueI|,R( 
,^at  some  a^uiii'r  i  juik1!Uiiil-<   hi  i         t         i 

^iJJUafiMO  J^e  euoiiiiitv  .il   Oi     i  u 

a^nW  to  ,k  I  ,  t.  „„  l^jWWltfJ^'jmfeiS^fcSl^l&W*' 
„iKjll(  ibq  >«  .si  p. iNv . . tuJ  i(|dufieiflg)fp  !(}  i^B^ ijffi  flf Ri^if  "n- 
^ftl^lfie  tr.iijluiui  its.f»wioiia,  h^fla^Pt^De,^^|}^U^^dl- 
i  KW^a3Wst4Jii.L,  ami  it  our  trii)t\  c  i  ml  J(t.  ■- 1  i  if  ^qimuered  M^to 
t^li^fu  til  cuiuic  ti'M  1)1  1  inli,h«  irmit  J  Unt  lilt-  ^Imidilynif  u:j 
fiU|;if>l\  III  uiiaJturiHi,  <oiim  Iclilv,  aiidjixw^tjive  tojheir  per- 
cofljpii^lmtiit  I.U1  msutlniuu  '5iu!Jglu>ggjieiitjeBd«iK)u» 
%p.pe.L.,K.n  Ui.r.  .  ,    ,i  .  pc..,»».(»'Jf|f  ^ 

«««"  HllWMwUw'^r.i  to  tUim  ;lie  s.  I]  1  ik  ii.tr.ie.ice  dt  the  spffit, 

jbire  gf  entliuMJaia     In  luueclLiJ    iii  <i    t  "<i„by 

,i^o>Yl«ie'(ft  q(  Ueut,  ainl  pi  t.  ui  llie  byiiuu  (in  i  uiKe^in 

«itt  !tr  b^^^rt^viany  persoit^,  we  lidievf ,  atrf<;t]Uf  dttai,hed  td  ths  fprm 
,'M /)^c  eift^tiliahi^ient  diid  t;&iitrall)  pntuhed  uilb  il)^  performance 
f  j,f)(^juiMji  b>  9^r cleri^r,  uliu  st^l  cliiig  to  soin«  (loctrinai  errors  whjch 
.  ^a^j^^pvt.lte  sanctioned. by  tlie  earlier  fatliers  of  our  cbuich, 
.„|f^.;pe,^iQW  adopted  in  9  fund  Ueference  tu  Htm  autbority.  To 
(£f|4^^tfj&.)}r(Hikifccomi>Kiid  a  close  attention  |o  |be  circumstances 
•cff  H^  j^ii^^tQ  tli^  subjects  of  existing  continvertiies,  and  to  tlie 
,tgriuinc^f:^^  ihe  diaputants ;  persuaded  tjutt  these  couside rations 
^  fVULjCfer|UeulIy  acjcount  foi  tboae  anomalies  nbicb  arc  not  unusual 
I.,  io^3^  de^(e»t  ;ea^n  and  Uv^jtoundestjudgment ;  fur  it  could  uothave 
ijJtfRGt^  ^"6.  deliberate  intention  of>onr  reformers  to  foster  the  growth  of 
)^^^iir^ji^!^Jsbnient,9itd,  at  .tbe.sajQc  time,  to  plant  the  certain  loeans 
i!f?C-'^!4^^'i '°  overthrow')  by  iovincibleiifgumentilbe  most  deadly 
( jCQTfiitptujna,  3n*l  to  introduce  n  contrjj'j,  extremity  of  doctrine, 
i.^j^hicii  iha  wfsakness  of  .human  reason,. and  the  intemperance  of 
(.Al^sput.^nst  pi:ecipitate.iato  equally  miscbievoiis  co.nsetiuenpes^ — 
,,,^iftill.  if  iasuch  minds  error  is  unable  to  retrace  its  wanderings, 
,»^,„  VOL.  xii.NO.  XXIV,  r  F  if. 
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;if^  {»roceeding  from  integrity  of  principle^  k  disctrcb  the  arnhkion 

ioi  seetaFiMn^  and  confines  itself  to  the  privacy  of  itB  own  tbougbts, 

-we  ^uiie  thankful  fur  co-operation  in  other  points  af  agreemeotyaiid 

we  profess  our  respect  for  the  honest  doubts  of  a  misgukled  judf- 

'     We  thidl venture  Co  prolong  this  cUgression  with  a  few  considenH 
lii9Ba  on  the  subject  of  methodisin. 

\  'There  are  few  persons  of  rank  or  consequence^  of  whatever  party, 
<whOi  frotn  a  ^f>eFlnanent  residence  in  the  country,  and  piirticulaiily 
t»  the  manufacturing  districts,  have  the  means  of  correct  iofomia- 
^on,but  feel  considerable  alamiat  the  progress  of  religious  deluaion 
,ih  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.    A  counterfeited  or  faooied  in- 
Hsptration  (which  is  odly  judged  of  by  individual  coiiaciott8iies8)is. 
.rerected  into  a  plenary  purification  of  a  teacher.     In  the  eyes  of' his 
^llo\itrtrs,  this  divests  him  of  every  previous  habk,  and  converts 
.ifrom<  the  lowest  irnmoralky  to  a  state  of  impeccable  rigbteousness ; 
it)  supplies  the  defects  of  education,  and  imparts  to  ignorance  the 
?fniits  of  labour  and  research ;.  but  above  all,  while  it  wields  die 
deauneiation  of  the  last  vengeance,  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  election  to  grace;  and  with  these  powerfkl 
weapons  it  proceeds  to  the  establishment  of  its  fundamental  tenet, 
a  hatred  of  existing  uistitutions,  of  the  church  which  opposes  k  by 
reason,  of  the  law  which  restrains  it  from  power.  I^et  us  follow  this 
doctrine  as  it  ^ws  itself  in  practice.    Taught  to  sacrifice  his  reason 
at  the  threshold  of  error,  and  rendered  irreclaimable  by  the  argu- 
ments of  common  sense,  the  disciple  is  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
mon subordination  to  morality,  and  under  his  infallible  director 
acknowledges  no  genuine  influence  of  religion  without  enthusiasm ; 
into  common  life,  also,  he  soon  learns  to  introduce  the  same  rule 
df -special  appointment,  and  adopts  the  accidental  impulses  of  pm- 
sion  for  spiritual  admonitions :  weaned  from  respect  for  dl  human 
rorihnam^es,  an  enemy  of  rank  and  power,  and  a  d^spiser  of  4aw  and 
justice,  he  hopes  for  universal  anarchy,  and  sees  in  fits  of  good  and 
evil,  in  intermissions  of  devotion  find  profligacy,  tbe^  desired  ^mil- 
lennium.     When  such  doctrines  are  inculcated  on  proselytes  of 
daring  enoranity,  we  may  expect  every  outn^e  of  private  malice,  or 
confederate  villainy:  we  may  see  religion,  taught  in  ignorance,  ^tid 
practised  in  blasphemy,  proceeding  to  the  dissolution  of  society;  fer 
•while  it  loosens  the  ties  of  union  and  relaxes  <every  mcnral  restrmnt, 
-it  Hiculcates  a  most  mischievous  contempt  of  human  justk:ey4>yi!e- 
4noviiig  the  dread  of  divine  relndbution,  and  by  teaching  dbe  atpnt- 
-ment  of  crime  in  the  rapture  of  visionaiy  penitence.  i .  ' .     r 

We  ha/ve  (xinfined  our  views  on  this  subject  solely  tatbe  appie- 

iiensions  of  danger;  for  however  we  may  thiuk  that^a  syste«0tic 

tprofaoatioii  of  o'eUgion  and  a  methadiaed  fenaticism  ixt  the  \omtx 

i'-i-     i  orders, 
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with  ftll  thoir  consequences  of  imt»oira1](y>  of  Mfy^  tuf^  Of 
^4kiape»tic  misery,  are  fit  objects  of  legislative  inrerfereneey  w«  are 
isware  that  no  encroachment  will^  be  permitted  on 'the- widest  X^XmA-^ 
tioOj  mylil  self-preservation  enforces  the  itecessitj.   ^WeshaUpfO- 
bably  be  told  that  the  zealous  activity  of  the  clergy  is  the  only  «ait» 
«iid'ftUow»b)e  retnedy  to  a  disease  which  has^ongmatedin  tbevtieg- 
lect  of  their  duty;  but  if  the  mischietoos  imputi^nsofidupiiiO' 
.DSiB,  snd'the  su«picionsof  self-^interest  have  not  already  undeifMned 
their  aulkority,  they  are  o&en^  from  other  itinfafvotjr«bl&  cireuiiii- 
^  ftanoes^  without  ^  chance  of  lucoess ;  in'  popatouH  places^  irom^  tbe 
'JKarcity  of  churches,  and  the  extent  o^  duty^^bieyond  tke'  powerof 
humaffir  mxmtum^  and  generally  from  the  smaU  iMuencieof  itnght 
idoctiines  upon  the  ^eak  and  the  wickedif*   Theycaunotr  cahntamkite 
testabiisfaments  or  lawSy  nor  inculcate  tlie>desine  oi^iiniMivfltioflyand 
«tbey  dare  not  enlist  in  their  cause  the  immediate  M^ratfa  ofiHeaveA^ 
:  or  unconditional  salnvtioci :  to  the  estranged  affectioni^atidifrslattid 
^|Hlssiona  of  their  Jodc  (who  now  listen  ^but  4o  Miie^imosti'inflaiii- 
^ifaatory  opinions)  they  have  only  to  oppose  incFffectwsi  iekbertaticois 
-to  goodwill  and  subordiBation;     Are  we  ^n,  k  will  beiaskwck,^^ 
i'isommence  a^yslem  of  religious  coercion,  and  us- a  propito  a  falling 
;?eitablishma:it  to  euforce  an  exclusive  faith,  the  koranr foreword f 
vOnnwntinients  are  entirely  at  variance  with  altfierseeution  id-diat- 
«l0rs«f  conscience ;  stilt  we  are  of  opinion  that  there' <£irh>nMMhodB, 
'.  wbicfay  if  |>ix>periy  ufnderstobd,  would  protect4he  estid)li!<tedchur€§i, 
aond  promote  the  well-being  of  eveiy  conscientibusJ^ct^' . .      '•   /•  • 
~k\  It  was  proposed  in  parliament  a  ^v  ses»ion»>pa9t^  that,-  as  the 
' candidates  for  orders  in'  our  own  churchwere  previously  examined 
as  to  their  competency^  a  similar  regulsttron' should  obtain  in  the 
.' hppointment  of  the,  dissenting  clergy ;  ind  for  this  purpose  it  was 
tnought,  thflj^if  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  ministry  should  be 
^left  to  the  deputed  discretion  of  every  sect,  the  sanction  of  so  re- 
iapectable  a  judgment  would  form  aii  unquestionable  security  for 
iiimpaoity  and  character.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  intention, 
•  Hut  it  originated,  inrkh'  a  nobleq^an  distinguished  by  his  opposition 
V  to  the  claim^  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  as  that  question,  mingling 
?w^th  Ihe  sttuggl^s  of  party,  and  appearing  to  involve  in  its  decision 
'the  hopes  and  fears  of  pfRce,  had  been  debated  with  the  utmost 
-  spleen  and  personality,  it  imparted  to  other  unconnected  discussions 
•ilbe  same  jealou^  and  suspicioa  of  individuals.     The  merit  of  the 
' present  intention  was  degraded  into  tbe  most  unworthy. motive;:  a 
-saspectifor  the  scruples  of  the  crown  was  constnied  into  a. wicked 
devotion  to  despotism;  a  vigilant  regacd  for  the  church  prooeedod 
iwom  religious  bigotry,  and  the  defence  of  precautionary  laws 
..'breathed  the  very  spirit  of  a  persecuting  intolerance.: — the.mtima^ 
tion  therefore  of  interference  from,  such  a  quarter  touched. evefy 
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Spring  of  popular  excitement,  and  the  feeble  voice  of  reason  was 
oorerwhebned  in  the  united  torrent  of  meetings,  speeches  aiid  peti- 
tions. ^Fhe  danger  of  resistance  to  so  formidable  an  array  of 
opinion  justly  prevailed,  and  while  its  friends  were  contented  to 
escape  with  protestations  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
intolerance,  a  measure  the  most  ^utary  to  christians  of  every  de- 
vomination  suffered  a  martyrdom  disgraceful  to  the  worst  times  of 
fiersecution  aiid  bigotry.  Of  the  probable  consequences  of  such 
•n  act,  our  limits  confine  us  to  a  very  summary  consideration.  To 
tbe  established  church,  and  to  the  higher  orders  of  dissent,  it  had 
RO^  inmediate  reference ;  it  offered  ik)  privilege,  it  abridged  no 
concession,  but  eventua{ly  it  proposed  equal  advantages  to  both. 
Into  the  lower  modes  of  tl^rship  it  would  have  introduced  reform: 
tlie  hidierto  self-appointed  teaclier  must  have  submitted  to  exami- 
Mbiou  the  proofs  of  his  calling;  in  some  instances  evident  incapacity 
WOiildi  have  beeri  suppressed,  and  in  others,  where'  knowledge; 
wght  be' considered  as  less  necessary,  character  would  have  cob- 
alituted  ther  4|aalification.  For  ourselves^  we  entertain  a  sanguine 
persuasion,  that  frequently  sects  would  dbappear  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  ignorant  and  malevolent  organs,  and  probably  many 
a  conscientious  wanderer  would  return  to  the  comraunioa  of  t^c 
church ;  in  this  case,  he  would  probably  be  reclaimed  from  the 
unsocial  bumours  of  discontent  to  the  wholesome  habits  of  civil 
submission,  and  from  hypocrisy  and  blasphemous  fanaticism  to  ^ 
iietrv^it^'am  undfiected  Christianity. 
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NAVAL  architecture,  as  an  art,  caa hardly  be  said  to  haveex- 
isted  among  the  ancient  nations  of  Eiu*ope ;  and  all  the  re- 
searches that  have  been  made  into  its  origin  and  [M-ogress,  extept 
for  the  gratiiicalion  of  literary  curiosity,  have  but  ill  rewarded  dhe 
JabQur  and  loss  of  time  bestowed  on  tbem — a  confession  which  has 
been  extorted  from  more  than  one  of  those  who  have  expended  ai 

great  portion  of  botli  in  the  piin^U* 

Unprofitable 
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^^  .Unprofitable  however  as  such  researches:  are,,  it  is  by^flrid  meam 
^namujsiiig  to  observe  the  ingenuity  and- ardor  with)  which  discoid 
Sfpiis  PQ  this  subject  were  carried  on,  about  the  middle  df^* the 
^venteeoth  century,  by  Messieurs  les  Acad^midens.  ^ad  the^p^r 
scfLvaus  of  France,  and  particiilarl^  in.  settlir^  die  grai)d  ^estion; 
wnether  the  art  of  uavigatiou  was  knoAvn  to  thb  adtedUariaas^^or 
whether  Noah  was  not  the  first  shipwright  i**-r*a.j(|ii€stipa)>'whioh^'ft| 
pepsidered  as  the  more  important  tobe^asc^tfiinedibdciiide  if'  tb« 
fi^t  point  was  decided  in  the  negaiava^  it,wo||}d  >|iec99i9mfiija^ibllo«^ 
vijflit  the  arl  of  shiprbuilding  was.QiF<  divine  .of%iA^  and  oUgbtilibercM 
fqre  to  take  precedence  of  ^all  other  arts^ii- ,.,,,»  ^  r.  .,;„,>  oio? 
.,7he  ancient  poets  sind  .htstoi:i^as,^(we  ixia}i;add  aomfe  nioddrti 
poets,  too)  notver^  car^fnl  in  dieirinv^stigatioi^af  faottadiifb^ 
8(«rupulous  in  their  e^Lamination  of  pcolMibiUtiea,  liad?  isottled>4j|i« 
PQint  of  origin  to  their  entire,  satisfaction,  by. making  ratifonal'^man 
thia  bumble  imitator  of  bmtes.  They  .seat  hisi^.tihe  befllvciij|>ini 
^Ctuntries  where  the  animal  never  existed^  fotimlJ^f^owLhoMin^ 
bi^ld  a  house ;  he  was  to  ,  :,    *<    i  :.;»    ,j  . -nipv^ti 

V 

r.r-  ■       .'Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  toil;''      ■  !',,'!    '-  "'•'  '■  ■  '•'"' 
ittH  il  was  never  questioned  that  '  ,.,■....•, ;!,*:.'«"  <■« 

,.  '  *  Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart  ..  ;  .,       .^j,. 

;  Their  tail,  the  rudder,  and  their  head,  the, prow,  ,,  ,    ,,.,,. 

Yet  the  probable  fact  is,  with  regard  to  .sfcip^i  -t}i^|in^,4pfttftlg 
body,  on  which  man  first  entrusted  himself,  was  neither  the  result 
of  imitation,  nor  of  reflexion,  nor  of  akiU,.but  a  something  that 
mere  chance  might  have  thrown  in  his  way,  when  pressed  by  neces- 
siy  to  cross  a  river  or  a  harrow  strait.  It  might  be,  and  ptobtfbly' 
it  ^vas,  a  floating  tree ;  which,  once  »ised,  w6uld  naturally  suggest  • 
thie  J  superior  advantage  of  binding  two  or  thr^e  Itets  iHto  a  raf?  or 
float;  or,  it  might  chance  to  be,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
the>>tnink  of  a  tree  hollowed  out  by  accident,  or  a  roil  of  bark, 
Mijbidi^  when  the  sap  rises,  is  stripped  off  easily ;  for^  as  Sir  Walter 
Bsiikgh,  speaking  on  due  same  subject,  trutj^  obsiefrves,  ^  aU  nations, 
hoiv<remote  4oever>  being  all  reasonable  creattires,  and  enjoying  (me 
awithe^same  iniaginiatiou  and  fantasie,  have  devised  ikrcbrdingto 
their  means  and  materials  the  same  things.' 

That  such  cylindrical  vessels  were  employed  at  an  early  period^ 
nf?^  be  inferred  froin  the  almost  universal  use  in  \vfflth'  one  Or  bth^l* 
is  atilf  tnet  with  amcftijgthe  skvagie^^  slanders  bf  the  Sbdth  $e'as,  the 
i^cifie  0<5can,'^^'1i!i^6ag^  of  tbb  cotf^t  bf 
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lowf,  c^liuder.'*  Theongio  of  the  word  bark,  which  in' DaiiiA. 
SyKiJj^))  Btid  'Engtiab,  is  equally  employed  to  express  a  ship  anj 
t^ejmrlc  ot  a  tr«e,  is  bo  obvious,  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  con- 
0i</e  how  Dr.  Johnson  could  derive  '  bark,  a  small  ship,  from' 
6^Tca,  l^w.Latiu  :'  it  seems  equally  strauge  that  harge,  (harkje,) 
a  littjf 'barb,'  sbould  not  hate'occurred  to  bim  as  the  diraiDutive  of 
barfe,  instead  uf  wliicb  he  derives  it  from  '  bargie,  Dutch,'  (lh»' 
Dutch  hiive  Ml)  sucli  word,)  knd  this  from  '  barga,  low  Latin.'-f- 
Chufoiipe,  iliulltip,  or  shop,  is  from  chalumeau,  a'hollbw  reed  of 
cane,;  the  idea  inde<;:[i  is  extended  to  the  general  appellative  ship,' 
whose  derivation  is  obviously  from  the  Greek  word  Sxa^,  acapha, 
cjniba,  sk(ff',  sc/iip,  ship,  from  Sxairroj,  to  dig  out,  to  excavati^ 
and  /iii/Jc,  hull,  hold,  Ofayeys  the  same  idea  of  somethiog  that  iS' 
l)oljow  or  that  will  poutaiii  or  hold. 
.  Abifndant  examples  might  be  produced  to  shew  that  it  was  from'. 
our  nortliern  invaders  we  derived  the  art  of  ship- building  bnd  lavit 
g^OQ :  almost  all  the  terms  and  names  employed  in  the  equipmettt' 
and  management  of  a  ship  are  of  northern  origin,  as  stem,  itdt'* 
board,  oars,  rudder,  ^c.  Something  too  in  the  May  of  enlargement 
and  improvement  we  might  have  obtained  from  the  Mediterraaeao/ 
though  the  nations  of  the  shores  and  islands  of  tbat'sea  could  httvib' 
derived  little  skill  in  the  ai-t  of  ship-building  from  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  east  the  art  must  have  been  in  the  lowest' 
state,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  SOOO  ships  of  Semiramis,  cnried 
on  camels'  backs  from  the  shores  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
overcame  4000  ships  of  Staurobates,  on  that  river. '  'Hie  state  in' 
which  the  art  of  ship-building  and  navigation  was  found  whe* 
Europeans  re-visited  India,  does  not  certainly  invalidate  the  ac^ 
counts  given  of  it  by  ancient  authors. 

One  nation  of  the  east,  however,  of  which  the  ancients  scarcely 
Inew  the  name,  had  in  all  probability  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  in  naval  architecture.  The  ships  of  die  Chinese,  aS  di'- 
scribed  by  that  accurate  observer  and  faithful  narrator  Marco  PmUj, 
were  precisely,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  what  they  now  are,  and 
what  they  probably  were  thirteen  centuries  before  that  period.'  Ws 
know  from  the  account  of  one  of  the  Mahomedan  travellers  li'ho 
visited  China  four  centuries  before  Marco  Polo's  time,  that  thbse 

*  Primuni  Oalli  iiichoMitmcavabuil  arbai«i.     Lin/.  , 

t  In  deriving  these  waidi  fnuu  lou  Latm  (wiinen  by  Amtvenfi,  barka)  Dr.  Johiuon 

lia  evidently  niitaken  the  drrivatiTe  lor  Ihe  orrgliial.     Home'l'botie^  miitate  It  nil) 

nhte  TtmarkHble  ;   lie  include*  bark  and  hargi  in  >  loug  liM  of  wtodi,  deriTedr  M  kc 

eayt,  from  brir,  tD  defoad— '-the  baria  and  torpi.irere  uffd  for  very  different  ituipMf)| 

.  t  Here  aguii  we  iwDceive  Home  Tooke  to  be  comnlitelj  wrong  m  1i»  deiiWMi  M 


ip  Had  (iiji  fntm  ifitpt—tlfi,  6nt  fonuium  ali^uid,  (in  cdntiiidiiiinctiun  fntm  . 
1  Isuer/nrmuiun ii%iurf,  (ia  ceniradiHijiciion  fioma  rafi) — Jiut  oi  abiutd  a 
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sh^ps  wve  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  the  Persian  gulpfa^  and.  that, 
they  were  large  ships ;  for  '  in  this  sea/  says  he,  *  are  rock^  called: 
Oman,  and  a  narrow  strait  called  X>ordur,  between  two  rpcks^' 
through  which  small  vessels  do  venture,  but  the  Chine%e  ships  dare 
not.'  They  are  now,  and  were  then,  such  as  may  fairly,  in  poinf 
of  size,  sliape  and  construction,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

If,  however,  the  Greeks  did  borrow,  as  we  are  told,  their  ide^ 
of  ship-building,  as  well  as  some  of  tlieir  letters,  from  the  Pheui^ 
eians,  they  owed  them  not  much  for  the  secret ;  as  little  \vere  the 
Romans  indebted  for  the  lights  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
<received  from  the  Carthaginians.  We  must  make  considerable 
allowance  for  the  fictions  and  exaggerations  of  poetry,  and  deduct 
very  largely  from  the  magnitude  and  magriificence  of  those  floating, 
palaces  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Philopater,  and  that 
more  extraordinary  machine  built  for  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  under  the 
direction  of  Archimedes ;  the  state  of  their  navigation,  their  creep* 
ing  along  shore  with  oars,  the  manner  in  which  their  sea-fightf' 
were,  conducted,  their  immense  losses  by --shipwreck,  and  hi  short 
every  account  respecting  their  navigation,  proves  the  low  state  of 
the  art  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians. 
.  The  Aoman  gallies  that  invaded  our  island  were  probably  not 
many  degrees  superipr  to  the  boats  of  ancient  Britain,  made  of 
wattled  twigs  of  willow,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen.  But 
to  repel  the  northern  invaders,  and  retort  upon  them  the  evils  they 
indicted  on  us,  it  was  necessary  to  build  such  ships  as  were  able  to 
meet  theirs ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  Alfred  and  Edward, 
Athelstan  and  Edgar,  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  infant  navy  of 
England,  which  consisted  of  luggers,  gallies,  and  row-boats  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  but  nothing  that  would  now  deserve  the  name  of  a  ship.* 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
against  invasion,  William  I.  established  the  Cinque  ports,  granting 
them  certain  privileges,  on  condition  of  their  furnishing  when  re- 
quired fifty-two  ships,  each  of  which  was  to  carry  twenty-four  men, 
and  to  be  employed  in  the  king's  service  fifteen  days,  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  crown.  ^  The  Normans,'  says  Ralegh,  *  grew  better 
shipwrights  than  either  the  Danes  or  Saxons,  and  made  the  last 
conquest  of  this  land ;  a  land  which  can  never  be  conquered  whilst 
the  kings  thereof  keep  the  dominion  of  the  seas.' 

Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  is  stated  to  have  carried  with  him  on  bis 
crusade,  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  large  ships  besides  gallies^ 
but  we  do  not  believe  there  exists  any  authentic  account  of  the  size 

or  shape  of  tliese  ships. 

f      ........       ,     ■■   .         .,  .         — . —     ■-    ■      ■•  ■    ■■   '■— 

*  The  gallies  of  Alfred  are  said  to  have  rowed  sixty  oars.     Edgar'it  fleet  has  been 
stated  to  amount  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  TekselSf  great  aud  small. 

r  F  4  Edgar 
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Edgar  bad  assinned  the  title  of '  sovereign-  of  Albidn  an(?  the*  ad^' 
jaoetrt  ii^lands/  but  John  was  the  first  to  lay  claim  to  the  sovereigrtty- 
of;  the  seasj  ai!rd  to  assume  that  lorty  tone  which  England  has  ht^i 
occasi<ori  tei  slwert' at  subsequent  periods,  with  regard  to  her  rnari**^ 
time*  rights, 'On  the  maintenance  of  which  her  very  existence  de^- 
p^ndfi  *  Thiij  spirit  Was  bravely  maintained  l>5r  the  Edwards  and the^' 
Henrys  in  Inany  a  gallant  and  i^lorious  s^a-<ight  with  the  fleets'  erf  ' 
Frawbe,^  agxiiiilrt:  which'  they  almost  invariably  op{>osed    inferior 
nUm^eri,  biit'Us  rnvrtrlably  obtained  a  victory;  though   *  the  do*' 
niiiijon'of  the«edb/  according  to  Rategh,  *  was  never  abso/itie  mtliA 
thrilimie  tf  Hen^v  the  Eighth.'     It  w*a«  a  maxim  of  this  extraordi- 
narstAtestd^ir  that  *  whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the' 
trad^  o4^  !he\\'orid*  wli^soeter  commands  ttie  trade,  comm:md8  ttie 
ric*teB<>^'thfe  \v6rMj  ahd  consequently  the  world  itself/ 

TliddisGO^i^  of  ttie  mariner's  compass  and  of  gunpowder,  which 
followed  •closely  on  tbe  heel*  of  each  other  in  the  t>)urleenth  cea^ 
tm^  fiirnfebed' a  new  era  in  the  lAstory  of  ship-bnrlding  and  nan* 
gation.  Ne\^  ideas  had  also  been  brought  back  iVoni  the  cnisadesi,* 
borrowed  from  the  commercial  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
ai^d  th^  coasts  and  islanii?^  of  the  Levant,  wheie  their  ships,*  alrbtdy 
respectable,  are  feaid  to  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  in  order  %0 
transport  die  Vast  armies  and  their  equipments,  that  assembled  in 
the  <6fferent  ports  of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  to  the  shores  of  Palest 
tine.  The  trade=  iihich  England  shortly  afterwards  commenced' 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  discoveries  undertaken  b^  Gabdt 
in  1496,  must  have  added  to  the  size  of  our  ships  as  well  a»  to  tliC 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  first  ship  of  which  we  have  any  account  bs  being  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state,  is  the  Great  Harry, 
built  by  Henry  VII :  but  his  successor,  Henry  VIII,  laid  the 
foundatiohof  a  regular  national  navy  by  the  establishment  of  tb^ 
royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich  in  1510,  and  subsequently  tif^&irf 
Deptford  and  Portsmouth,  appointing  commissioners  of  tbe'!Mity$ 
and  settling^the  rank  and  pay  of  admirals,  vice-admirah,  dcc^ihtid 
thus  making  the  navy  a  distinct  and  separate  professioii.  H<e  caused 
several  *  shippes  royall,'  to  be  built,  of  which  the  RvgentS/v^sibt 
largest,  being  about  ICXX)  tons  and  carrying  from  600  to  700  niett. 
Bhe*  was  launched  in  151£,  and  in  the  same  year  burnt  ih  an'  action 


h*-*^ 


4*, 


*  The  cMDiDftniera  of  the  British  fleet  were  ordeced  to  seize,  as  good  *iind  Umi^ 


wiiu  with  *  eighty  stout  ships'  thnBateued  the  cuast  of  Ktint.?.    Uabeat  detBtttgb  putting 
'        ~      "  iiid  run.  do^ 

a  quaiintj  of 

with 


\i>  tea  witJi  furtj  English  ship»,  having  ^ot  to  wiiMiwArd  of  the  euueaiy,  nwi  run,  d^i^ 
nianj  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  lilnglish  threw  into  the  others  so  large  ^^  '  "'"■  ' 
^uick  imie,  that  the  men  were  blinded  and  the  ships  all  taken  or  sunk. 


with'  tbe- French  fleet,  and  repjaeedtin  Ibl^hjXh^HeHrjfGfhet 
de^.'Dieu.     Of  this  ship  there  is  a  print  ia  the  Archaeologiit')  jl^evsr, 
higb.iiDd  lofty  poop  and  her  forecastle  of  dvee  tier  of.  giin»;'her' 
shapeless  body  and  her  four  short  masto,  bear  akogetber  a -str^Juii^ii. 
resemblaoce  t»  one  of  the  large- Chinese  Junk^.    'Such  .t<H>  iwer^^ 
the  floating  castles^  which  carried  die  king; to-Cakiis,.whedh«  mat', 
Francis  L  on  the*  Chain(>  de  drap  dW;.  as  ^el  isee  .thenir|)uint6d(ii<i.  i 
one  of  those  curious  old  pictures  in  the  a^ieetiti^HrHdoiaiifofithe'  So^'! 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  in  Somerset.  House4...!ThQS!^  lofty. poops^4ndr 
fotrecasties  Were  the  cause  of  tine  loss  ofimaii)^  a  goodfship^,  jA[f 
coining  out  of  Portsmouth  harbour  Mhe.Mavie  /KfUlM,  by  a,Ji|t)€)' 
sway  of  the  ship  in  castii^  about>  .(her  ponts.  being  i within  ^Ml^eeoi 
inches  of  the  waters,)  was  overset. and  likl^  arid  irt.ber/thal  wortKy  . 
knight  Sir  George  Carew,  and  widi  him  (besides  many 'Other  genUiwi 
men)  the  fother  of  the  late  renowned  Sir  Richard  GjrenevUle/r- 
(Ralegh,)   Henry  had  dined  on  board  this  ship  the  sime-  d$y» »,   i  i'  ^ 
'J^he  largest  ship  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  navy' was  tlM»iXffiii«]f)h>f^ 
of  1000  tons,  carrying  (iO  pieces  of  Qrdnance,  and,  780  iKenv  «  '^^^ 
James  (.  paid  great  attention  to  his  navy.     In  l&lO-he^ caused! 
thb  Prince  to  be  built  of  the  burthen  of  1400  ftoAs^.  mounting  64 
gtttis;  her  keel  was  1 1 4  feet,  and  the  main  breadth  i44  fe^t>  '  the 
^atest  and  goodliest  ship  that  ever  was  built  in  Bi^aud/     There  > 
19  reason,  to  believe  they  had  now  got  rid  of  some  oft  the  cum^ 
brous  top-works;  for  Ralegh  says,  Mn  my.  ownetiflne- the  shape  t 
of  our  English  ships  hath  been  greatly  bettered — in  exIi^HMCly  we» 
oarry  our  ordnance  better  than  we  were  wont^-*we.  have  <added 
crosse-pillars  in  our  royall  shippes  to  strengthen  them,  we  have 
given  longer  floares  to  our  shippes  than  in  older  times  and  better 
bearing  under  water,  8cc/ 
.  Charles  I.  in  1637,  caused  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sea€  to  be  laid 
down  at  Woolwich,  the  first  three  decker  built  in  England;  liei^ 
burthen  was  l600  tons,  the  lei^th  of  her  keel  128  feet,  main 
breadth  48  feet,  and  height  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  tlie  stern 
lanthem  76  feet.     Being  found  top-heavy,  one  of  the  decks  were 
removed,  and  her  name  changed  to  the  Royal  Sovereign.     She 
was  rebuilt  in  1684  and  burnt  at  Chatham  in  1696,  ia  the  59th 
year  of  her  age.     This  durable  ship,  the  best  and  largest  that  bad 
fceen  built  in  this  countr}',  is  supposed  to  ha va  been  constructed 
of  winter-felled  timber.      Her  frame  was  prepared  by  Commis- 
sioner Pett,  in  the  north  of  Ei^land,  and  sent  to  die  dockyard  in 
.colliers  from  Sunderland  and  NewcJastle. ' 

'  The  first  frigate  built  in  Enjgland  was  the  Constant  Warwick^ 
eonstriKted  on  tlie  model  of  a  FreiK;h  frigate  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth;   and  the  first  yacht  seen  in  England  Was  th^ 

....  ..,      ....  Mary, 


Mary,  whioh  the  Dutch  sent  as  a  present  to  Ejog  Charles  U^in 
1660* 

The  first  essential  improvement  in  the  form  and  qualitieSi  of  sbi^ 
of  the  line  was  taken  from  the  Superbe^  a  French  aliip  of  74<  fffvok" 
which  anchored  at  Spithead^  on  4he  model  of  whkh  the  Hariv^, 
was  buUt  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  in  l674:  aioce  that  tiole  we  h^vph 
cpnstaqtly  been  copying,  but  with  some  alteration  or  other^  frpm- 
Freoch  models,  that  hav«  fallen  into  our  hands;  improviog  4^< 
spoiling  as  chance  might  deterroioe; . for  our  shipwrights,  pracUrf 
cally  the  best  in  the  world,  liad  not  the  least  science,  andrConis- 
quentiy  Bot.a  sufficient  knowledge  what  effect  the  alteration  in  oi|» 
part  might  produce  upon  the  whole  machine* 

In  1677  ships  of  the  first  rate,  or  100  guns,  were  from  l500iS: 
I6OQ  .tons  burden.  In  17^0  they  were  increased  to  1 800  tonsi 
in  1745  ^e  find  them  advanped  to  (2000  tons;  during  the  Amerv*! 
can  war  to  2200  tons;  in  1795  the  Viile  de  Paris  of  1 10  guii%- 
measured  2350  tons;  in  1804  the  Hibemia  of  1 10  guns  was  ^- 
tended  to  2500tons,  and  in  1808  the  Caledonia,  carrying  120  giuli» 
measured  261 6  tons ;  since  which  the  Nelson,  the  Howe,  the  St 
Viacent  and  tho  Britannia,  have  been  built,  or  ordered  to  be  built, 
from-  the  same  draught  nearly  and  of  the  same  size — five  such  sMpt 
as  the  whole  world  besides  cannot  produce.  The  Commerce  d«' 
Marseilles,  brought  from  Toulon  in  17939  was  larger,  and  in.  her 
XvasA  more  beautiful,  but  being  too  weak  to  support  hersif^ 
her  back  was  broken  in  a  gale  of  wind  ,and  she  became  usel^ 
The  following  are  the  comparative  dimeusions  of  the  Caledonia^ 
and  Commerce  de  Marseilles. 


Length  of 

Length  of 

ExtrCRie 

Beptlrof 

gun  deck. 

keel. 

breadth. 

.     hold. 

A        in. 

ft.      in* 

ft,      m. 

/e.       in. 

903      0 

170  9 

53     8 

23.   2 

Caledonia  205     0       1/0     9       53     8         23,   2        26l6^; 

^MaSL^'}208     4       172    0       54    9  J       25    Oi      27W 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  hasty  sketch  that,  by  borrowing  and 
botching,  we  have  gradually  improved  the  shape  and  iiicreased  tfie* 

size  of  our  ships  of  war:  but  we  have  done  little  more. 

*  '  •       .■  Ill 

'  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,'  aiys  Mr.  Seppings,  '  by  persons  pol' 
conversant  with  shipbuilding,  that  little  or  no  advanceraent  has,  bec;^.. 
made,  within  the  last  century,  in  naval  architecture,  so  tar  as  relates  tf^, 
the  disposition  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  fabric  ofashipi^, 
whereby  alone  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  parts  can  be  obtained.^ . ' 

liet  us  endeavour  to  trace  how  far  Mr.  Seppings  has^  succeedt^d 
in  removing  this  stigma,  for  we  may  say  with  Ralegh,  it  is '  a  miatera-ft; 
ble  sbane  and  dishonour  for  our  shipwrights^  not  to  excei^d  aUt . 
others  in  the  setting-up  of  our  royall  shippes.'  .•;« 

the 
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l^^^Mbgi&waA  of  thfe  timbers  of  a  sMp^wHeft  nmei-  o««lif«^ 
stocks,  bears,  as  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  remark,  s&t/ti^ 
vi%(ii»  li^  resemblance  to  the  skeleton  of  a  ^draped  kid  tlpbn'its 
hicl^^  that  alttiost  all  writers  on  naval  architecture  have  made  th¥> 
c&m^at^IsbH^  Mn  Seppings,  in  this  rewpect,  follows  the  dxainpli^' 
(tf^^hts  pted^cesk^^'^a^  being  a  familiar  illustradon  of  the  structure 
of  a  ship^'^'in  order  that  his  readers  may  mo^e  clearly  tdropr^H^ 
tte  advantage  gained  in  strength  and  stiffiless  by  the  lippli^ati^nidtf^ 
his  nfe"^  priiHliiple  to  a  frame  so  constrttcted..;'^^   f  '  ■    '      '*  :■ 

^H<e  tells  us  that  in  a  74-gun  ship  ther6  rise  from  the  keel^  Oif' 
bhck  boiie,  and  at  right  angles  toit^  m.ort  tbaii  eight  hundred  diP* 
ferent  timbers,  formed  into  double  ribs,  their  thfe1tness;dn  fchj 
a^rt^  about  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spaces '  befiveen  tSeni  In- 
creasing'from  one  to  five  iiiches;  that  this  framed  i^^i^iiveretf'exleiM 
nalfy  with  planks  of  different  thickness,  or,  to  carry  on  the  tneta?-' 
ph6r,  with  a  skin  that  is  thickest  near  the  keel,  and  gradually  d^' 
mi'iiishing  in  8ul>stance  to  the  upper  ends  of  th6  ribs ;  that  thijf' 
innde  of  the  fram6  is  also  lined  with  planks,  ovei*  which  is  aiibtli^r - 
seTof  short  and  distant  ribs  called  riders.  *' 

'To  bind  the  two  sides  of  this  skeleton  together,  are  a  multitude^ 
of  pieces  of  large  timber,  seldom  of  one,  but  of  mostly  two  or  three 
pii^es,  called  beams,  serving  at  the  same  time  to  supportthe  floors 
called  de<5k8,  which  in  a  74-gun  3hip  are  of  three  tiers,  besides  il' 
deck  nearest  the  bottom  called  the  oriop.  These  beams  nte  gehe^ 
rsjly- fastened  to  the  sides  by  two  angular  pieces  of  timber  or  iron; 
called  knees,  which,  being  bolted  to  each  beam  and  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  ship  against  which  the  beam  abuts,  each  has  thus  - 
its  ;separate  local  and  partial  fastening. 

Between  the  beams,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  several  short 
pieces  of  timber  called  carlings,  and  again  at  right  angles  with 
these,  other  pieces  called  ledges,  corresponding  with  the  joists  in  the 
fik^ring  of  a  house. 

The  planks  or  flooring  of  the  deck  are  again  laid  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  beams  or  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

These  are  the  principal  materials  that  compose  the  body  or  hiilt 
^f  a  ship,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  is,  it  must  be 
confe^ed,  inartificial  enough.  Tlie  ribs  form  a  right  angle  with  the 
keel,  the  inside  and  the  outside  planks  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
ribs,  the  beams  at  right  angles  to  these,  the  carlinss  the  same  to 
the  beams,  the  ledges  to  the  carlings,  and  the  planks  of  the  deck9 
to  the  ledges,  the  beams  and  the  ribs. 

■  This  disposition  of 'materials  in  carpentry,  where  all  the  parts 
sM  at  right  angles  and  parallel  to  one  another,  is  the  veiy  i!^o\^t ' 
that  could  be  assumed  for  strength  or  stiffness,  and  paVticuiarly  fd)t  ■ 
the  latter  quality;  take  a  common  chair,  for  instance,  with  four  ' 

parallel 
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pu^ltel  lefp,  and  four  eross  bars  fixed  into  them  at  right  angles;^ it 
jrequires  no  great  exertion,  however  well  fissteuedy  to  shake  it  loojsej 
or  make  it,  9t9  it  is  usually  called,  rickety.  An  additional  bar  ifi 
•acti'^ide^  orbaU'  adozen^^ars  to  each  side,  placed  in  the  saime 
diniction  with  the  first,  will  add  very  little  to  its  stifFuess.  '    '.' 

•^  Or  take  Ml-.  Seppings's  iliustratioii.  If  four  piecefs  of  'wiD|0^ 
iKe-pet  altogether*  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  paraUelbgram  as  A, 
mi  Hftdkred  by  J^ins  in  the  fpor  comers,  the  least  pressufre  will 
d^tl^  its  forffi  to  the  iliomb  or  rhomboid  B. 


*  ' 


i«f 


•i 


.;J 


■  •  •  • 
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y-ilM  atiadditional  bar  be  put  across  as  in  C.  little  niorb  pressure 
wilLti<ete()uh'ecl'tx)  move  it  into  the  shape  D. 


J'.. 


9  ■        I 
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'Bert  place  thb  additional  bar  in  a  diagonal  direction^  or,  as  carper! 
ters  term  it,  as  a  brace^  in  E.  and  it  will  break  sooner  thaii;  |fie 
S^are  u!ill  cihauge  its' form. 


4        J 


•  '    i 


« ■  .t 


!^ 


■Ain\ 


.i^iTh^  figures  A.  C^  represent  tlie  old  priiiciple  on  Mrhkh ^lfi|pilit' 
ai3eibittlt,.and  %iire  E.  the  new  principle  introduced  b;y  Mr:  S^' 


j.i"  - 


..IgB.ihe'  dhnensions  and  disposition  of  the  keel,  the  ribs, *^^ 
beanH  and  the  outside  planking,  Mr.  Sepptngs  has  inti^udleld^ 
no;  Qbange,  but  in  almost  every  other  respect  a  ntw  ajMern'of 
arrangement  has   been  adopted.      The  inside  plankkig,  ttsoWjf'' 
caUed  the  c^ing,  and  the  perpendicular  short  ribs  oi*  riders  -vlrtM^^ 
rested  upon  it,  he.  has  dispensed  M'ith  altogether.     Instead' 6f  ti(^" 
first,  he  fills  up  all  the  intermediate  spaces  betAveen  the  t4bs  ^Wf"^ 
wedges  of  old  ship^timber  driven  from  within  and  witliouty  wBvcb 
})a8aing  each  other  constitute  one  solid  mass,  so  firmly  fii^^  airW' 
he  in  DO  danger  of  getting  loose;  this  operation  b^ing  coMple^j'l 
the  ship,  within  exhibits  one  even  surface  of  solid  limber' ^liittW'^ 
rupted-  firom  one  extremity  to  the  otlier;  and  is  so  firth  and  ti^Klf^ 
tliat^  wkbout  the  outside  planking  •  or  any  caulking  whatv^i^ery^A^^ 
ship  would  float  without  danger.    *  These  fillings,'  says  MV.'Se^^^ 
pings,' ^occasion  no  consumption  of  useful  timber,  as<me-f^rtfif'^ 
of.;tfae  pDoduce  of  slab  and  other  offal  now  ^Id  as  fathdto '  wboH|'^ 
WQuidai&pply  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption  "crf^th^^ 
whole  navy.'  .^,.  bUt  iiiup- 

,  XhaiJMMt  ;apbratitta  iv  to  lay  upon  this  frame  iso  prep^^y^i^ 

ries 
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ries  of  diagonal  timbers  from  one  extremity  of  tJbe  6hip  tatheothfi9i|, 
'^'hos^  towjcr  ends  abut  against  the  limber  stvake  and  an  addilipfvd 
k^tson  placed  on  each  side,  for  about  30  feet,  in  ih^  middle  of.  thf^ 
s1ii|),  ip-giye  support  to  the  uiaiiv  mast*  1  bes^  diagonal  limbeisi 
ate  placed  in  opposite  incUnations,  from  the  ipiddle  to.e^ch^eQ^d^ 
they  ur^  al$o  secured  to  other  piecqs  rnnnin^:lofigitttdinf|%,^^d 
tt)eirupp^r  ends  abut  agaiust  the  g^indefH^  shet^:  pie<^»vA«biQh<is4( 
large  piece,  of  timber  passing  round  tl^  .ship^^^nd  bidding  W 
together,  as  it  were  wkh  a  boop^  .The^iagooaJ  frs^^ips^  are  firn^jr 
kept  in  their  places  by  truss-pieces  passing  between  them,  and  the 
whole  are  firmly  coaked  and  bolted  to  the  framd  of  the  ship. 

By  this  operation,  the  frame  work  attached  io  the  sides  of  tfie 
ho)d  is  divided  iulo  ihpmboidai  CQfppartiY^ISy  w}|ichtai>^  9gftin' 
subdivided  by  the  truss*- pieces  into  a  series. of,  tfiafi|gka4>givii|git# 
the  whole  fabric  the  properly  of  an  arch,  so  that  no  alteration  of 
form  can  possibly  4ake  place  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  nor  can 
any  lateral  pressure  from  without,  either  from  the  waves  or  from 
grounding,^  change  the  form,  without  forcing,the;SeyeraJi  PfUl^  Q)f<^e 
franifeinto  a  shorter  or  narrower  epa6e.  '    .. 

■^fhe'Skme  principle  of  trussing  is  carried  from  the  gm>defrkM{itf 
wards,  from  whence,  between  every  port,  is  introduced  a  diagonal 
brace,  in  lieu  of  the  short  planks  commonly  used,  which  had  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  in  obviating  the  tendency  of  ships  to  stretch  ©r 
dl^lijiir.asiuider  their  upper  works;  and,  to  make  the  tie.cntnplete, 
aifd  unite'  the  whole  fabric  into  one  continued  m«^^  each  beam  is 
not  only  united  to  the  side  by  a  local  and  partial  fastening,  but  jlie; 
v^bple  of  them  are  coaked  and  bolted  to  ttie  shelf -pieces,  by  which 
eftch.beam  becomes  a  component  part  of  the  entire  fabric;  and  in 
order  to  secure  tliem  the  better,  triangular  chocks  are  placed  under 
aU'the  ^elfrpieces  in  the  wake  of-each,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
cei>re(theup  anddown  arm  of  an  iron  knee.  These  chocks  b^ng 
driven  tight  into  their  places,  act  like  pillars  in  supporting^  the  sheif' 
pii^Cfts,.  the  beams  and  the  deck. 

,:The  decks,  too,  in  the  new  principle,  are  made  subservient  to^ 
wards  securing  more  firmly  the  beams  to  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Tbe 
planks  are  laid  diagonally  in  c;ontrary  directions,  from  tbe  niidshi^ 
to  the  ^es,  aixi  at  an  angle  of  46^  with  the  beams^  and  at  tight' 
angles  with  tlie  ledges.  The  flat  of  die  deck  so  disposed  is  con- 
nected by  coaks  to  the  hooks,  beams  and  transoms.  Along  tbe 
end3  of  tbe  deck-planks,  next  to  the.  sides  of  the  ship,  is  laid  a  se- 
rie|s\<^^  water^ways^  .bolted  through  the  jhip*8  sides  horizontally, 
janfi,  perpendicularly  through  the  dejck  end  shelf- pieces ;  and  thus 
th^jfwbolef  nia(j;une  is  combined  into  one  umform  mass  of  timber  of 
^qual  strength  throughout.  •  r 

liming,  ^»  briefly  .described,  in  asfeMr  words  and  as  inieUigiUy 


i  ■ 


as^ 


:m  mm>c9saf  ^itkout  the  aid  of  a  figvre,  of  wUcb  amiyjBeal^k&twIt, 
■awl  micarute  one  is  given  in  the  Pbilosophiotl  TnmsaeliDiii|lij«i 
MhM  next  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  con^aMfete 
:'meritflH>f^dbe(^  and  new  principles. — And  first  with  nigard  toi^ 

ifittlBg:  in* ■.■':■■:.:  t  '  ^:t'i^i 

in; We  iuirt.  almady  observed,  that  by  making  the  bottoiiii  of.tihe 
udiip<Wie'Con>paet  and  water-tight  isasa  4>f  iioiber^  WejBe.lJ|ft:iMi|ir 
<pbuiktng  omitiied^  ov*  any  of  it  knocked,  off,  the  ship  <4>Qukli)iB9t 
^•aiy  kMp aAoaty  but tbeseoore  from 8inking^***in die tJd <sy^ai\lb> 
starting  of  a  single  plank  would  be,  as  it  has  often  bc«Bvfat|J^.;.'q 

i'-Thttship^byvbeiog  thus  made  one  ^idaiia8Svof-tiiiiber^;andf jess 
4fa(ilel)0«h9akageif  affords  alsq  moreiaoihtiesofdiaeoveriNg^  aiadbit^ 
ihiitelfiBiare  easeand  conyenienteof  iitopping,  any  leak. -that  wij 
«odoar.  la  thd  old  system  ver^. dangerous  leaks may^haf^^Bsfran 
l^aTiOttSvoaitseSy  without  beiaig  peixeiyed,.i«Dd€fiag/jdi&^ifiA>^^ 
and  the  pent-up  air  foul  and  damp,  equally  injurious  to  AelstrkHgth 
osf^thovtii^^befyanddia'haattk  of  .the  ship's  oompany^^  TitiaioGUnot 
te  thavaseia  a  ship  built  on  the  new  prindple^itidiie  Isfde  ,Miltbbe 
-immediately. discovered,  and  may  b^  i«iBoasdtalftly^.'stappefJA:-(''Slie 
B#w  principle  adds  to  the  security  of  a  ahip  in  another  woyrr-wfaife 
J^-opttninga-ara  left,  the  outer  plank,  ai  fouq  or  jfour.iaodAiMtf 
•inohea 'thick,  is.  all  that  can  be  s»d  to  exist  betweao  liffranslJata^ 
•mtJ^^t^y  filling  these  openii^  diere  is  interposed  arthiolineaaiafjlt 
.laast  thirteen  inches — which,  if  nut  sufficient  to  stand  tbei  atrSniig 
'Jigainti  a>iock>  may  be  considered  as  a  ppoteotion  agatoatjomtdaiv- 
lira •  at  sea.:    •.  ...:;..  ■*      tjjjj-.'ji  ^uip 

.^frit  be'tme,  and.  we  believe  it  will  not  be  dis^ted^*  thiit  IjoibY 
iwlieB  freely  eiqpased  to,  or  wholly  excludad  firoas^^.the^fsli^llfijtp 
.air^  when  kept  either  constantly  dry^  or  con8la«dyi{.wet,,|lfitt.-te 
pretty  nearly  preserved  an  equal  length  of  timeifromi|>MM&ii:fM(9f 
Aeon  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  exposing  freely *otte  ansfac^^idlijrdlP 
.-die  air^  and  excluding,  air  altogether  from  tboTaat  Qf,tb|e  tMsh!»(,dJb 
durability  of  the  ship  will  be  very  considevaMyexleodeciL^  ^IB^t^i^ 
ping  the  wedges,  employed  for  filling  iniin  tar,  and  Midkin^jiw 
^eaips,  all  air  is  completely  excluded;  M^iereas  io  tb^7oldotee|bfid. 
a  stagnant  air  was  boxed  ijq»  beneath  the  ceiJiingu^lid.bfitn^efl!^ 
tinberBy  the  consequence  of  which  was,  tliataUvtb^^e  pat't^i¥iWP' 
more  or- less  infected  with  the  dry-rot,  and  mpi;eIpiu(:tic^a|l)ivfA|^ 
the  futtock-heads,  and  the  chocks  which*  umte  tbe.tiaiJMiiisi  T&in^ni 
But  another  very  important  advantage  is  obtained  b|^£Hwisip 
the  .openings  lietween  the  timbers.  It  ia  wdll>kHo^^i:;dUl:f  mw^ 
built  cm  the  olfd  system,  4he9e  op^tun^  aie  very.^s^g^^f^ioksadeilt^ 
widi  an  accumulatiou  of  filtlx,^  which,  is  not;  QX^ide^liilialiytt^f 
the  timber,  but,  from  the  impure  air  arising  &:<M  ilt^.projndk^i^ 
iherhealtfa  of  the  cinaw.   Th«t)^«re  tba  r^ort  Qfxf^Xlf^^m^0l^^}M^^> 

an< 


mad.         €crtpiPf V  J^prof^emenU  m.Shifi4MiiAi^^  'M& 

•ftart'otber  vennki  whb  which  ji^ship  b  iwioilj  kiftstedf  and  tbe 
iBulMtudes  of  v^ich,  in  a  warm  climate^  are  scarcely  lobccyj^- 
dited' bv^tfaose  who  have  not  bad  anwOpporttinityiof  witnessing 
dkim  :>IVJ^heii  the  Albion  was  laid topeny  after  nemaining)  about 
three  years  in  India,  a  mass  of  filth,  mixed  with  cock-roaoies^aaili 
mother  iaseotsr^  leas  harnilcBSy  •  choked  up '  nearly  the  whole  of ^'  the 
^apmkvo^y  and  was^  token;  out^kica&jpa,  diai  bore  sotne  resembhindB 
:'to:thaJMk>cake'with  vrtiick  Jogs  are  fed  ;t:mharejthe  eock^iMofa^ 
aaieiv  ^tnided  iki  the  mttsy  iibef  appeared*  like  raisitis  19  «a  •coinrae 
phiHi;^ddicigt>-  vi  :.  -•  ^•■'  ■■•'•■        il.i-.ii)   ^i^if;-  t   k"  >■..■'■  .?| 

:^  ^acapadty  isTnannimpoftant  object  ink^  jaBXkKfd^r^.^iiuifkvh-' 
etitkiaion  at  ilim  Inosed  fsame  for  the  peiipeiididDlaB  f idsra  laid  i4N»b 
ihmi  ]m\tk^Q$'  thick  jituff^  gains  full  )aght  'iichea^morevfpabe.'iilr 
Brto<»ageyqadct  a  tier  of  iron  ballaBt  niay  (be  disposed^of  ailiny  incbcii 
ieweryftpfiMiiich;  a  greater  degree  of  stability  will^e  abtaiiied»sietih 

^>iiiighly(lis  wa/¥aluethe sy^tetuof  fiiIkiginlike>opQtiiilgS;betiroiii 
^Ue'Tte,  ^iuid  itokin^  the  whole  faUric  oioA  'fblid:taass>  wethiak 
liHA  diaj^s^  trussing  of  still  greater  imponancey  .at  bylit^the-con- 
shM-pfKussibn  of  the  sea  is  more  jeffectoaUy  CftonteiyKled^  wbtf- 
ikar  St  attakeutfae  ship  a^^faead,  athwart  the  b6w,  la-ikiid^pa^  or^ a-bM 
<inithbeteni';  or  in  other  word^/ the  ra&okine:«lpfiese6  oiorBTStrengtii 
4o>resistii^^isiffiectso£  rolling  or  pitching  unfler  e»eiy»idircul»staocii) 
Sfaaih'iwlMii  :^constri«cted  oh  the  ordinary  principiesij  iNiethuig^eati 
-mdve^  okeaiif  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  this  tnode  ol^stenti^  and 
tying  together  the  component  timbers  of  a  ship,  or  give  astnom^ 
f>fisw  l^^stitefiglli  and  stiffnesi^y  than  the  fact  thatshipsy  so^^on- 
WtJiiSted^  have  be^  foimd  to  resist  completely  the  tendency  to  aiich 
^  6b]^^:^€rm  the  moment  of  their  commitment  to  the  el^nent  on 
^wMl^^thi^y  iire^to  move. :  The  reason  of  this  arohing  is  sufticiently 
<«llbfoliis^^^8ttpposing  isvery  part  pf  the  ship  to  be  equally  strongs 
4ite:ei0lMilial^p«irk,  occnpying  the  largest  area^  sustain  the  matest 
^fjtbs^tM'e  of  ttie^^ater;  thetwo  extreraiues  being  less  supported^  and 
Wi^tlSferiifffne  4inie.  hliving  a  greater  weight  of  dead  wood  ia  tfaem, 
Mni^idoMlitwtfrds ;  ^  prevent  their  sii>king,  and  the  central  parts 
^m^iisiftg/additf^iinat' stiffness  was  required;  and  this^  wecoa- 
'IMivei^^  \S6,\i  been  very  judiqiottfily  accomplished  by:  Mr.  Seppii^s,  by 
^^t]^^i{lg»'the-we|lkBOw«i^  principles  of-  trussing,  or  a  series  of  tri- 
angular bi^d^B  alohg  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  the  ceiling  and 
^jpe^il^ciiiar  riders  had  hitherto  bean  us^. 
-V^^bilj^l^iiiibipleWhidi  skeins  to  have'  governed  Ml*.  Seppings  in 
4fis  W^4rr^Aigement  of  th^  materials^  is  that  of  opposing  as  niucli 
^  fNt^Sfbte^'tb  '1^^  foree^ading  upon  the  fabric,  the  loi^tudtnal 
diMitli&iifL6fqtbe  fifbt^s^ to  ^v6mor^  strength,  and  to  tie  tc^ethbr 
Ih^  ^lE^ratparts  4jy^a  ^eonn^etie^  siries  of  triai^les  tO'givei>steff- 

ness. 
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ness.     That  he  has  succeeded  we  shall  presenti}'  have  occasioa 
to  shew. 

Doctor  Yoimg'jj  *  Remarks'  follow  in  the '  Transactions!  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text  of  Mr.  Seppings.    We  have  perused  them  with 
care,  and  we  may  add  with  pain  ; — tor  if  we  understand  them  rightly, 
which  we  are  by  no  nieans  sure  that  we  always  do^  the  tendency  is, 
if  not  to  deprive  the  author  of  the  merit  of  the  invention,  at  least  to 
diminish  the  value  of  it.     J)octor  Young  cannot,  we  think,  disap- 
prove of  the  principle ;  yet  so  many  conditionals,  hypo  the  ticals,  and 
potentials  are  employed,  that  if  approbation  be  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed, either  of  the  principle  or  of  the  application,  of  it,  it  is  at 
any  rate  '  damned  with  faint  praise.'     With  the  higbest  possible 
adiniration  of  Doctor  Young's  various  and  versatile  talents,  Bfhicb 
we  have  had  occasion  both  to  know  and  to  esteem-^for  andcus 
Plato — a  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  express  our  regret  that  he 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  a  paper  which,  injtiic  verjior 
fancy  of  the  application  of  the  principle  to  ship«building,  and  after 
witnessing  a  few  incomplete  experiments,  he  had  obligingly ,.ad- 
^dressed  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.     Dr.  Young  will  not  infer  trotn 
■this  that  we  undervalue  science,  or  that  we  do  not  cordially  agref 
with  him  that  ^  no  assistance  which  can  be  afforded  by  the.  abstract 
sciences  should  be  withheld  from  the  service  of  the  public,  even  by 
those  who  have  no  professional  motives  for  devoting  themselvea  to 
it' — far  be  it  from  us  to  think  otherwise;  our  regret  arises  |roJn 
seeing  '  abstract  science'  misapplied ;.  in  raishig  doubta  on  points 
of  practice,  which  common  se^ise  and  experience  ^rq  best,  able 
to  determine,  and  which  no  calculus  can  reach.     Although  ab- 
stract science  may  possibly  assign  a  figure  to  a  bodytliat  will  pass 
through  a  fluid  with  the  least  resistance  in  a  still-standing  pool  or 
a  mill-pond,  when  the  body  is  moved  by  a  measured  force— a  pro- 
blem, however,  which  it  has  not,  we  apprehend,  ii/et  settled,r^b- 
stract   science  will  not   enable  a   man  to  become  a.shipwdgh^* 
The  French  are  perhaps  the  worst  shipwrights  in  all  Europe,  out 
.  they  are  confessedly  among  the  first  and   best  dieorists  in.paval 
architecture,  and  it  is  one  of  Uiose  unaccountable  phenomena  iqlb^ 
history  of  man  that  they  never  attempted  to  combine  the  two. 
Happily  we  have  at  length  hit  upon  that  expedient,  and  the  esp0- 

riment  promises  the  most  complete  success.''^ 

Dr. 

•  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  new  establishment  of  *  A  Snperior  €3isiw 
Shipwright  Apprentices/  The  report  of  a  recent  examination  by  Profiesiior  luiwui  nBM 
^UB  :  <  In  tb«  department  of  mathematics  and  the  theory  of  uaval  architecture  tbe^ 
division  have  been  examined  in  Euclid,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigonoiDetrj'.pO^ 
pcrties  of  curved  lines,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  strength  and  stress  of.  Uniberj  floiioMi 
Atwood*s  Disquisition  on  the  Stability  of  Ships,  and  Chapmann's  Treatise  oh  the  Con- 
struction of  Ships,  will)  which  subjects,  to  say  the  leasts  they  ait  qnitft  sofficKDtFy  a^- 


'IS'li.         Seppings^^  Improvements  in  Ship-bmf^mg:  4>5f 

'  Dr.  Young  sets  out  by  observing  that  '  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  employment  of  forces  acting  obliquely  with  redpectto  each* 
others  ill  a  variety  of  cases^  which  occur  in  practical  mechanics,  has 
'  been  demonstratively  establidbed  by  theoretical  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject'-—this,  we  humbly  cooceive,  was  a  work  of  supererogation/ on 
the  part  of  <  theoretical  writers/  as,  we  will  venture  tp  aiBrm,  the 
practice  was  in  use  for  ages  before  a  syllable  was  written  on  the  sub- 
'  iect.  The  most  bungling  of  carpenters  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
«is  ^  advantage/  he  sees  it  in  the  most  familiar  objects — from  the 
trussing  of  a  beam  to  give  it  strength,  and  the  bracing  of  a  gate  to 
j^ve  it  stiffness,  to  its  more  extended  and  complicated  application 
m  the  welf  known  bridge  of  Sehaffhausen — but  why  mention  it 
here  f-^-the  simple  question  is,  Has  the  principle  been  applied  at  any 
trihe,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  to  ship-building  i  Doctor  Young 
tsys  it  has :  *■  attempts  have  often  been  made  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  ven/  considerably  in  the  art  of  ship- building; 
but  hitherto  with  very  little  permanent  success.'  We  expected,  na-. 
turally  enough,  some  examples  of  the  failure  of  such  frequent  at- 
tempts^ and  of  the  very  considerable  application  of  the  principle* 
•'t-but  we  looked  in  vain. 

'  Passing  over  the  next  twenty  p9g<  %  which  we  consider  as  merely- 
superfluous,  we  arrive  at  the  *  authorities'  for  proving  that  Mr. 
Seppings*s  plan  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  an  invention.  And 
here  we  must  confess  that,  though  somewhat  disappointed,  we  are 
not  displeased  to  find,  that  only  one  single  instance  is  produced  of 
the  application  of  a  principle  which  had  ^  often'  and  *  very  consider- 
ably* been  made  to  the  art  of  ship-building — and  this,  solitary  *  au- 
Aority*  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  our  old  friend  Gobert's': 
oblique  ceifiug,  mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  Number  ;*  a  plan  • 
vhich  is  certainly  not  *  recommended,'  as  Dr.  Young  says,  by  Bou- 
guer,  and  is  rejected  by  M.Groignard.  Who  the  odier  *  experi* 
^nced  authors'  are  favourable  to  '  similar  arrangements/  be  does  not 
inform  us ;  but  as  the  more  frequently  and  the  more  considerably^ 
the  principle  has  been  applied,  the  less  merit  would  be  due  to  Mr. 
Seppings,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  Dr.  Young's  omission. 

But  let  us  first  see  wt^t  this  plan  of  M.  Gobert's  actually  is. 
Luckily  we  have  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  Jupiter^  now  the  Maida, 
ooe  of  the  line-of- battle  ships  captured  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  at 
St.  Domingo ;  of  which  the  following  figure  will  convey  a  pretty 


t^iii> 
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qiUiiiited. .  Tbe  second  dtvinon  are  eqaallv  perfect  to  tiw  end  of  Atwood's  DliqafsitSon ;' 
m  third  divkipn  to  the  end  of  liydiottat^cs ;  aod  the  foarth  to  the  end  of  pt^ne  and 
i^teikal  tngonoqiecry*' 
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:ji!Illi|it4u>  i»0«beitt'ftplaa«f  SB  «Uique  ceiling,  for-theparpow  of 
|Hi*v««IUig'j^  sliqttfiKmi  ftrcbing  or  breoking,  we  infer  from  Bow 
guer's  description  of  its  short  plauks  and  fre<]iient  intermptiomtrf 
l^ng.plaeed  1  >coinine  ud  parquet.'  The  advantages  demfed  ftom 
Ijiis.plan  tnaybe  estinuted  hy  its  effects  iii  the  Mnda,  TrboBe^Kob- 
ii^[>pr  bfeakiug  is  to  vo  grau  a  degree  as  not  to  be  measorait  bf 
i'lcketbutbyJeetJ-  Well  might  Messrs.  Bouguer  and  OceigiKHi 
diflapprsvA'of  .such  a  ceiling  un  account  of  '  every  jntenrapbottib 
carpentry  beiug  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous;'  aa  objactiqn  wbid^ 
however,  Dr.  Young  pronounces  '  so  vague  as  oeither  to  require 
uor  to  admit  a'Very  distinct  reply.' 

But  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  M.  Bouguer's  own  plan  fw- 
preventing  the  hogging  qt  arming  of  ships,  though  he  too  has  one 
for  the  '  employment  of  forces  acting  obliquely  to  each  other.' 
llie  opinion  to  which  this  scientilic  sliip-butlder  inclines,  is,  that  if 
the  decks  were  made  perfectly  stratglit  from  llie  head  to  the  stem  of 
the  ship,  so  as  to  act  like  the  string  of  a  bow,  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  ship  from  arching;  and,  in  order  to  retain  the 
d^ks  ia  that  position,  he  reconiniend^tbat  acertfliniiuoibcratf^- 
guual  braces  of  iron  should  be  placed  ipom  tlw  pillun  tba^  pi^tipBd 
the  beams,  proceeding  from  the  iiiid<He)  in  t;oabarydnMlmm)  t> 
the  head  and  stem  of  the  ship,  aUof  them:  Btrapf)^d4o^  the  kcHbn, 
utid  the  two  extreme  onQS  made  toclasp  theatem>iindistet«Mdltii 
Tile  following  is  a  facsimileof  Mi  Bougaer's  JigUi«^Aiwbica|4^ 
OiD,  HPy  LOj  &«i.f  represent  tbedia^walibiwces  of  injfaii^iio:^ib 
'      '  111  d.iab-iiug 


M.  Bouguer,  hov^ver,  seems  tp  have  comi^ted  a  small  mistake, 
by  placing  these  brac^  jii  the  wrc»£  dir^ctibn.  Mr.  Chapmann, 
who  lias  ajso  something  of  "the  same  sort,  places  them,  as  ^eruii- 
questikm^bfy  oilghtto  bt  pliaced,  iir  the  directiolv t^fif:^  W^fdd'Me) 
AD,  OP,  BLci'  We'  have  little  faith  itt  trie  strliigfit  dt>Ht'«i<Ulfi^ 
-  •''■  ■  ■     - ■'   ■  '  ■■  ■  ■■■"  h-v>-^  j.i^fiuilw^isK 


the  curvature  should  be  diminished  as'!iiu«b*f(sf  ^pfcSsibl^/iife*!^ 
incUoepto  Don  Juan's  opinion  that  die 'form  of  the  deck  is  Of  little 
coiisiequiencerand  that  its  tendency  to*  arching  b  ndt  icTmiidi  te'^bi 
overcome  bv.th«  reftitfteifie^ltf  Jlb^hfi^^ 


one  of  Itft-greatest  advantages,  and4ht»t/  M^hren  thw-is  the  case,  ri6flnng 
niore«ifl  necfuif ed  tlTfio  just  at  M9icl»'tlmbfMiM^'it4iMi>a»  miiy  i^hie- 
CMsarj  to  give  her  sufficient  sti^igfb  an4  i^iflfiieWitO  ptnmp^  kef 
form.    .'-.      ■■■  *■■''■      ■    ■•/,       ■•■ -i'.  ..I        :'■■"';  '  V').^  ^.  i^it 

^Wefaave^  a  French  ship  too  stiflfened  oh  diJaprincipife'blf'Mi 
BoHguer,  though  inot  exactly  on  the  same  plan,  to  ^er^nt  faef  frbtti 
anchingv  It  is  the  Genoa,  recently  takeo  at  Genoa  and  ^seiit  ho»ll» 
88  B^pria«.  Between  that  part  of  the  pillars  vfrhich  stipport  ^Aegjttil- 
deck  wai  theorlop deck  are  two  diagonal  biiftces  A'ani©,  mln .Ihip 
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i.-fTbe  ^ieaon  of  the  bra»8i;B^next:]tQ  >the  fore  part: o£  the 'ship^ 
baBr|4pK»pped  oulj  of  it^  moBtiae  by  the  arching  of  the  ship^  w-hicb  19 
iO  ponfidderdble  aato  be:visibleto  the  eye.'  ; 

vi(>nsef  Bdtt  a|)pikatton^of  iforcf^s  actiiig  obliquety  to  each  others 
istthafttof  MKtSnodgras^,  the^JB^^irveyorof  the  East  India  Cotnpaii^'a 
al£|)pibn^./  Cpntnuty  to  thes^rMiB'.  have  noticed,,  he  jrecominended 
diagonal  hradBS  to  be  pkeed  trhnarersely  from  the-extrehiitle&of  the 
gun-deck  beams  down  to  the  kelson,  as  A  C,  B  D,  r  section  of 
Hvhich  will  appear  in  this  form : 

'■•"■  ■  A  ■  '•         /'  -"-'—'■-  -        -^   ■  • 


(-1+       -      •-  -MMrl*       'a.-V      ir,l-. 


nr:. 


.    ...      ,  .  . 


...;f9Efii«.pC9»  liad-^thj3\faii^ea&  trial -posaible,  /or  k^apite  oif^pr^udice 
and  oppc^iticMi,  tk^rJate  Lo?d  MeivilWp-6|%.<^>tt)paringjtiiie  decayed 
atM^  m  which  he  ^ound  the  tiavy,  with  that  of  France  and  Spain, 

whose 
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1^  .^ifffm^iiJbapn/etmimrin'^-Shi^^  JifS. 

-)ir)>0nft;^<W>ti>)m4^fleata'««ceededt  ^  jfevce'itM'Wdwelre'or-ooittil' 
be,  in  any  reasouabte  time,  able  to  bring  against  tbem,  dettnaiMtl 
.t^^mOHfH  iH'tbe  9(ji8ediett:\faj^  flome  irf  the  eW  rtiipS'tHat  f«- 
^^avK^J^^iKpainit  ijrsiMinoethewMKes,  and  bydooUibg'dftir 
.fi^f#^  pttrnteflg..  .fTtawd'tem^inai'ytMpe^^itt.BnBweredibe  ipi*- 
.ffpstt.9tfiU;ilSeit\i>tHlfi,iaaA  itiRia^bedoiiUed  if  the  balUe  ol'Pn- 
^^hmfaflOtM  )09e..tta«i:f«>ugJM  nithoii^  the  vdoptioM  of  tbcm  :'*4Mt 
ikH  9pP<Wltif4.tO  the  diagonal  brxccaiWa!!  net  m founded;  theyaot 
tlofi^miefii^ed.Wfith  tlKsUHfageof  the^bolt),  but,  lyy- their' tendency: 
^pjujib  W^jiiQiSiide9;.it  vraR pretty  appnent  tbat,  in  tbe  evtnt'oF 
rfj}^  sI^,tOit«)ling;:ihe  ground,  the  beams  and  dc^cks  would  eidlOT; 
lfi!lttiB)'P&itbe>e)id>j4t(^tI>e  braces  b*  forced  tbroiigh  the  bbttoUl; 
':^f)d'fwMgitt)itiie3efiei3au>  rDbjecQoos,  moat  of  the  captains  bo6b 
i(iPn?rwMH>  ftrtirid  of  the  diagonal  brecesi  ■     ■ 

.  Mr.  Seppings  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  impuialioti 
i<[>f/^gwnfiti^  fjdBi.  OUT  mwtion  of  tfaeae  clumsy  «nd  ineffectual 
aHQi^ptSfwhirli  haye  been  unattended,  vs  Doctor  Yqung  justl^  Jajv, , 
:Wtfiih,Bny  'p^lnaneat  success;'  we  doubt  indeed  whetber-Mf. 
^KPpitigB  ever bcfrd of ^ISougUBr, or  Gobert,  or  Gratgnard ;  atid«vtn 
li  be  btts,  -wears,  cerlaia  that  he  is  too  good  a  shipwright  to<adt^ 
SHt:h  niifi«rabk  eiipedient»<  I'be  remainder  of  the  section,  in  -nhitA 
£\r-  Young  aoljces  '  Mr.  Seppinga'H  braceS]'  we  reluctantly  (toitfMs, 
U  beyond  any  endeavour  of  oura  to  cotiipnhend.  One  paragraph 
of  it  wa  fiha)!  venture  to  qlnte,'  because-Ai-^  think  dwC  wfi  ban 
CiH^ht  due  ^wfBe  «f  an^ror  htit..  ^  r' ^ 

,1-'  It  may  be  ((itestioiKil  howfkr  it  is  allowable  to  oniit  aiiy'part  oftlife 
inqer:plEn)dbe<Mi«en  the  p«rt»*  for  «*ich  A&lihtci'iaW*  rtbsHtfitt', 
on  account  of  their  utility  in  securing  thebattsctf  tbephnktvwhicV'm  ' 
always  maiie  to  shift  where  ihey  urc  EQppottttc).  fay.  fbiaSHlWtdtev^ll'Lej  r 
but  vi'iih  ihe  outer  pi^nking  which  if-ioaim^'aiulLWtth'the  partala^u- 
linct;  uf  the  braces,  lo  say  nothing  of  tha(rof  .tbC-  (Mfi^HftOe^'itriCaAj 
fiar<lly  be  beljeted,  that  ihc  lie  is  marc  iil|f  jy.tp  part.'between  tif^;|H))4lf  . 
of  ibe  same  deck,  than  immediately  ovej;  oajs^of  ffj^jn.' — p,  ,?^i:  ,,  m^ 
'  If  it  be  here  meant  tlmt  the  /»»er'pl«nk»arc  aaefri.  itf  Mcunii^ 
llie  butts  of  the  o»(f'' pianks,  there  is^s^mistakeiu  point^of  faob}  , 
there  ofe  no  butts  tp  secure  in  the  outer  planking  betweMi  tbe  pofto, 
care  being  always  taken  t9  place  rc>AsiepIaidis  between  Ihura^^tfe 
rest  of  thf  paragra}^  we  da  not  clearly  luideratand.  ■  ■■■'■.i 

The  observation,  (though  it  probably  proceeded  from  an  *  aonte 
and  experienced  member  of.  the  Navy  Boan^')  that  '  arching  ^ 
W  immediKte  tendency  to  afford  a  partial  remedy  for  the  ciluse 
which  producfjs  it,  by  making  the  displacement  greater  at  the  exi 
tremitiqKof  the..y«a«el»  and  smaller  Ja  the:  nHddie,'->r-«tmi^7  MM'ikMti 
nM)f  the  reiaqdy  M  ^9  ;i|uacli;  who  cudiiaitea  4hci  corn  l^  aiafM» 
tating  the  teev'i^his  iBgeniQiu.«^HiBent!Wnildprov».-thc  Mudam  ■ 


v  • 


M15.        *Se)>)uii^aU  i^f»r9t!mr^  '^I 

litetm  e)^cdilent'4iip>  in  spite  cf  heif  bi^«n^fi^Ck^ltti4i!l^i$^iA^ 
l^niitiesv-.  ..-  .'-   .  '■  '      '■^-   ..•.•■  :^^cfi3^ri-':'>'^  vfr.^  ^»f  . ■^■' 

vVr'^The-ca^  of  the  Kent,  .wbidi  broke -nii  a  ti^iAarkibl^^degit^y 
inotwitfaataading  the  employmeiit  of  sUetu  of  Itftl^r^ia^tikiditt^/ds 
iinperfectly  and  ambigttotisjy  statedjv  .Witfaf  Uie  i^d^fjjl  ^^i^rp&n- 
^dtcnlar  riders  she  Aad.Jiksoketif  botnbtin 4i.reniarkct6fe 
Tthtps  built  on  the  oldtprinciple^  ithoi^wie'lieUet)6^4t  JMEf6^iJt«^  jb 
-about  seventeen  inches.  With  the  ni!«w  -Tideit^^Ufalc^y'fdr^thei  ifiii 
Mme^  Mn  Seppings^pplLed  to  thia'^p'frigid;l^/i^iyfori/riih^  to^ 
bf  :a  few  degrees  oulyy  ivi^a  verticaUine-/  but  i)Parser(<es^^  ^^6^  sVe 
broke  or  arched  only  two  aodiesoMioomi^igin^'t^e'M^dllfr^  ailo 
this  simple  experiment  coiivhHredl»ni>sb  coinp)et^ly'o|>ihd'prtlc^eal 
efficacy  of  the  prmciplei  tint  he-extended' it  c^ti!^ideiill!)t5^*in^^the 
building  of  the  Warspite^  and  deduced  it  to  a  system  iM  j^diUlldlh^ 
.the  Tremendous.    '  ..-.«..     ;  ;  .- i>- >:v::<'r'|V.    M 

"j.  The  shelf'^pieces^  and  the  fastenings  of  the  decks/^mittp^V^ 
b^^  Dr.  Young,  but  the  weight  and  expense  6f  the  tcfthiryi^^m- 
Q^ifVes  to  be  drawbacks  on  their  advantagtov'^' <^is'wOiild'Vi6t 
fippear  to  be  the  case,  as  we  understahU'Otbatdiore  tht£|Hi'l>Me 
jepntractor^  ^a^^ig^d  in  building  his  MajeKiy^s  shipe^'  yeqliest«!ii  lb 
be  pemiitted  to  build  them  witb '^rshdif^ikie^/  ityt^ad  iifUHe 
f^'wooden  knees>'  as  stipulated  in  the  , contract,  i?rh4ch'  i)h  Vou^ 
fidmits  to  be'^^lessccobooiical ;'  bat  the  '  iron  knees'  ekn^kiyed  by 
Mr.*  Sep  pings/  he  thinks  inferior  to  Mhe  straps  of  ti  simpler  form 
which  other  builders  have  used.'  We  can  assure  hitti  bow^x^ir  that 
these  straps  were  found  so  :very.defe<;;tiye/  that  the  use^.of  :diem 
^'^been  discontinue,  .^id  that  those  of  Mr.  Seppingt  .are  ^a- 
^fi^alily  jiupplyiog  thek  places.     > 

.  ;Tbeaey  l4ioM'ever,areminor parts  of  Mr.Seppings's  improverneut^. 
ISieisystem' ,of  tuussirig-we  coMcetve  to  "be  the  first;  the^Hihgih 
Ijietween  tbe' internals  of  thi^tirtibers,-  and  getting  rid  of  the  cepitig 
<ktK)gether,'the'i!e5!t;f  btit  Dr.  Yoiing  ilhiriks  the  latter \o  be '^,'per-; 
haps  tlife  most  iiiaJi^'piil&Bfy  beilefici^  6f' alt  this  iailerajibns  whicli 
j|drj<Sfif>pingB'has  sithcit 'itifr5lki^edy^  bi'  revived^in  ari  iihpr6Ved 
fdDwi.'V  We  areabtloldtulach  of  ifcfe  tVo-— ari  introduction  Or  revi- 
.f!d<^thepnice&S'iofi*'^ii41hr)j  hr*  »■  W  cotlsidered;  thotigh  (He 
g^nceBitide <orA thet&iab^rs'Of  the^^andMich^;  5\»hich'^\wre found 
perfectly  sound  itirth^  lower  half  of 'thttr  fen^hV-oppo^iie^o^ 
ttedges  which  rhadfcecn  driven  tn  btet^veisll!'  tJi(bftV'*^ttl*'seem.  to 
ia^p^  that  Mn  SepjlMngEchad  oiily  '^  r^vivetPtirt'dld  pi^titit:  ■  "'■ 
dtif^e-fiictQliiot'ao:  t^r«  are  shf^il  m^  v^hiit^K  th§  h^iV6W  l^lf)aci68 
betvf!^n^tfae'Jtic)foeiTiiafTe  be^o^fiHcfd  a^  as  high  as  the  Aboi^-he^ds, 
alvkoderr^ba-e  the  fliAoi^tiffKberl  w«ti^  in  eoiilaofSviiii  i^dfi'other, 
^dq^i^fitfaeioase^e'bdievein  6hip^  bail^^^t  Bot^b^^^  but  none 
WdttfVpMt  ^UeoboD^^y^teni'  Up  tO'the'^op^dtscJk  t^tVmps;  ia  the  nrian- 
^o.  G  G  3  ner 


*6S         ^f^m^^i^^fmKii^mfitffM^^^iprl^i^im       J^w. 

aer  Uiat  I^r.  Seppings  filU  tliem,  mwcli  Ifis?  4id  apy  op?  l^efpre  Juni 
ever  ifiiiik  of  getting  rid  of  tbat  greatest  of  all  nuisauces,  the  c^qg^ 
Wc  (^rc  ji9,t  whether  the  *  ecouotuy  o£  timber'/ be  or  b^  not  w 
gi-^f  as  "Mr.  Seppiugs  is  disposed  to  beliqye,  ttpv>gh  w«  c^not  Btff 
cjii  what  grougds  the  calculatioii  of  savings,  piajJe  by  one  vhotff 
wHole'^fe'has  been  passed  iu  a  dock-yard,  ouglit  to  be  called  jif 
(juestion-^but  if  i^  e^^pendcd  t«ii  titueij  tl|^e  quajjtity  of  timber,  tlie 
hine^^'r^'^uUing  froni  ilie  employiqent  of  it.  vouH  eveo  iu  Ihitt 
o»?e. ten  i^ines  exceed  tbiq  expense.  .     .     , 

'lHi\viiig,she}^'o  what,haa  been  done  lathe  way  of  braciqg,  vre  ar4 
i{h^ill^g  ,tp  leave  the  subject  without  pointii^  out  what  lias  alsp 
tfte'n  done  in  the  way  of  filling  iu.  Hie  only  example  that  we  $■)<) 
in  the  .Fcencfi  writers,  wliich  at  all  approaches  to  the  method  of 
M^r.  Seppings,  is  in  a  Memoir  of  M.  Groignard,*  where,  to  pre; 
vent  a  ship  from  archii^,  he  proposes  to  dove-tail  all  the  timben 
together  by  pieces  of  four  to  su  feet  in  length,  which  he  calli 
remp^ssasesoT  clefs,  and  the  inteivals  between  these  ho  vrould  fill 
lip  \nt}i  sihall^  pieces  in  the  shape  of  wedges,  driving  tbe^ 
furciblyon  the  outside,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  spaces  between  (£|e 
tlnilb'ers  as  far  ^  the  llqor-heads.  The  bottom  q£.his  vessel  wQulg. 
thWbecome  one  compact  solid  body,  and,  as  he  observes,  n^ig^- 
Ke  serit  afloat  wjithout  either  inside  or  outside  planking.  Tlifl/ib? 
jecVlbn  to  nis  dove-tails  is  not  aO  much  tlie  great  udditiunal  expense 
oflaboiir,  as  the  weakening  of  every, timber  iii  the  ship, by  thed^ep 

frooves  made  in  two  of  its  sides  fur  the  reception  of  the  dove-tails. 
lis  description  is  not  quite  consistent  in  the  two  parts  of  ttw 
Memoir  where  he  mentions  his  plan, nor  do  ("hey  accord  exactfly  wifb 
his  figure ;  but  the  object  is  rather  liiat  of  binding  the  sliip  togetjier^ 
and  uniting  liur  into  one  budy  to  give  her  strength — vis  uttita 
major  being  iiis  motto — tliauanj  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  c^ilipg^.. 
ITie  bad  cflccta  produced  by  leaving  opi:n  the  spaces  belweeir  ^. 
timbers  have  long  been  known  and  complained  of  in  England,,, ^d 
a  Mr.  Bosquet  took  out  a  patent  many  years  ago  '  for  the  be^t^ 
preservation  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  all  trading  vessels,  ftoi^  that,, 
rapid  decay  to  which  they  are  at  piesent  subject,  Si.c.'  His  plan  ^a^ , 
to  fill  them  up  with  '  a  composition  of  pitch,  .tar,  charcoal  dust,  smij- 
ox  hair,  so  as  to  niakeit  firm,  adhesive,  and  durable;'  whieli  he,sRi^ft|, 
might  be  done,  in  a  first  rale  Indiauian  or  a  fourth  rate  nianof  wstr, 
for  at  most  five  hundred  puiinds;  and  that  the  duration  oj  a  sh|a,f(;^. 
treated  would  be  prolonged  from  twelve  to  twenty  years.  -It  i^, 
into  these  rece(!Sp.s  that  the  rats,  so  very  destructive  in  Dbips,  carry 
their  ^ilimde] — il  is  here  that  they  breed,  die,  and  rot,  infecting  th^^  ■ 
whole  ship  with  foul  and  m;il)gn;uit  air;  and  he  slates  th;tt,  to.  get^ 

■  .11  .f;(*-M*WK« 


riabf  fteSc  obnoxiotis  vermin  ^ould  alotie  irr  a  few*  oiot^tfa^^  sa^ 
the  wliofle  expense.  *  Six  full  grown  rats/  says  Mr,  Bosquet^  '  will 
^^  09  much  as  a  man  of  good  iipp.etitc,  aud  it  is  well  JoiOwji;  ihat  a 
rat^vill  devour  nearly  twice  its  weight  in  tw^enty*fbur  hours;,  hnd* 
that  they  destroy  as  much  iis  the)-  devour/  We  ar^  not.awai-e  ih|it 
this  plan  met  with  any  encouragement, 

'Our  prescribed  limits  prevent  us  from  nottciiig  some  other  parT^ 
of  Dr.  Young's  *  Remarks/  in  which  we  incline  to  think  he  has 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject ;  but  we  can  on  Ii6  ac^cQuiit 
omit  such  testimonies  of  the  practical  results  of  Mjr.  Sepbin'gs's 
plan,  as  will^  we  think,  allay  all  the  doubts  and  fears  of  l)n  loiin^! 
foi*  its  complete  success. 

When  the  Tremendous  was  set  afloat^  in  November,  1810,  th^ 
master  shipwright  of  Sheeniess  reported  that  the  sights  placed  on 
the'gUH'deck,  at  the  distance  of  163  feet,  had  not  altered  a  single 
line ;  those  placed  at  the  same  distance  on  the  upper-^eck  altereH 
i  of  an  inch,  and  those  on  the  quarter-deck  Btid  Jorecastfe,  at  the 
sferme  distance,  |  of  an  inch.  The  following  day,  when  the  bo'w^ 
sjtrit  and  foremast  were  put  in,  the  sights  were  again  examined^ 
when  these  two  masses  of  timber  had  remaine<li  at  one  extremity  of 
tlve-'ship  four  hours,  and  the  foremen  reported,  that  *  they  found 
not  the  smallest  deviation  from  what  was  reported  by  the  master 
shipwright  the  day  before,  though'  the  said  mast  and  bowsprit  had 
bi^dght  the  ship  down  (in  the  water)  forward  full  five  inches. 

'In  February,  1811,  Captain  Campbell,  her  commanded,  reporta 
that  he  '  experienced  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  at  west,  which  re- 
ditt^d  die  ship  to  storm  staysails/  ^t  the  ship  '  shewed  no  sighs 
oPttieaktiest  whatever,  but  much  to  the  oontraA^,  as  there  wa^  not 
vtn^ck  in  the  whitewash  to  be  seen  ait  any  of  the  hutments  /  that' 
he^hiid  not  seen  a  lAip  iii  a  more  trying  situation  during  the  tifne 
fai^'fcacf  comtnaildetf  one.' 

^'©n  *e  5th  Ottober,  1811,  Captain  Campbell,  then  off  th^. 
TSiet,"  reports  that  since  th^  22d  off  the  preceding  hici'nth,  *  they' 
Mfd'bekn  m^ostly  in^^  gale  of  witid^  under  close-reefed  maintopsiaiis. 


Signs 

<'On  the'llth  July,  lSl4,  the  master  shipwright  add  masfer 
attendant  of  Maha  yard  took  a  particular  survet,  and  report*  jUiak 
.the  diagonal  riders  and  cfiagonal  chocks  which  butt  against  tlhe 
ridi^,  had" not  the  sirigfatest  appearance  of  having  worked';  that 
tliii^bolt^  with  which' they  were  fastenied,  were  in  as  perfect  a  state 
ai^hen 'finit  driven;  that  there  was  hot  the  slightest  appearance  of 
the  orlop=deck  beams^  having  worked  on  the  internal  hoop  or  thick 
clamp,  wfaicb  receives 'the  beams,-  thecrustkif  the  whitewash  not 
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beiii^>^i^^^:tlib?pl9t«9^d«.lH9}i»i^'U^  «eaii^*tK«  diapibaiioii 
nden^f^Mit^.iliMHii'Of  the  fiders  appeared  i^^kisew  wiiAnKfinlsId 
'fayei4if  tA»  dKicha  far  receiviag  the  forked  iknee^  aodilific  hM^^il 
ivhic^  fa^ntllbb  knees^  bad  not  the  alishtest  appearaaceM^fi  hainago/.^ 
.iivorJ|^;iiiO::ap|)eamBce.  whaltver  ofiihe  g«tt»deck  beana^aviB^tiim 
worked^  iHiff:  of  aoflleakapr  daiiipneay!  betwixt  tbe  gun-^teck  mtatevijM/ 
wayp^.tbe  ,beai«|»,iteiiig  ao.  perfe^y  ^clry^  that  ih  many  :  places  1 
cobwebs  were  collected  between  the  timbera;' — that^ '  upM  dia  i^ 
iivholf^  tfae  sbip^tbfOMgboutappsarcwk'ia  as  perfect  a  state^^as  ii'At^ 
were  iu  d^cki  upe«  th^  ,bIodbl.' :  Tbe  Tfemendous  ii  atill  at  sea^  si  >  ■ 
the  I^editerranem^.".  ..i-..  ..  :.   ■'■.; 

lliereiar^^fpiir  repqrta  from  Sir  Thoniaa  Haidjycm  the-qmlitiai  '^^ 
of  the  >}{^Dailjie9i  /roift  tb^  cx^astof  Amanca,  between  tbe-ilstv  - 
Januaijy,.:  1^1^  aad.rSkst  May^  1SL4.    Tbe  first  atatas^  tfaattinit, '' 
violent;,  gale  fsi  ^iodoff  Cape  Finisterre^  on  thei^Sd>aodil24lk?  -" 
DeceAiber,  Idl^  tbe  ship  beii^  deep^  many  aeas  came  oabontV"''- 
whicb  wa^^icA  away  tbe  starboard  hammock4>Qanla$  the  sbiv")^'^ 
Tolled  v^ry  deep  but  easy,  the  lowerrdeck  giuoB  did  not  work jhatt^^n; 
an  inf:h>  '  wbich/  saya Svr ThotnaSy  ^ I  conatdertobe a  grear.t»eof^-T 
of  tbe  ship'^s  efreng^;*  fmd  he  concludes  by  atatipg>  that^^  li^fawi)^'^ 
every  reason  to  b^eve  she  is  as  strong  a  ship,  as  any  ib  his  Mzj^B^tfif^B,! 
serviee.'    The  second  report  states^,  that  after  a:^de4>f  mdndjif  tli0^i''(n 
Yrater-ways  were  perfectly  tight  tbroii^htottttbral^*aiidtiiat.dieMa  ot 
was  every  reason  to  think  tbatitbe.pka  $if  iayii^  tbe'dedtawoUAtoai 
be  found  to  answer.'    la  .M^rch,' 181 4^  after  'exparibncii^di& 
nvinter  gales-usual  in  diis  country^^(SandyiHjOQk^>4:fiBd^'  ^B^aibB^^u-^ 
'  the  abujUnents  and  other  fasteninga  as  finu/aiid  seQUEe:aaaidy7alQ»  ^irf 
I  have  ever  beeu  induring  suflh  westbeR^iimd  !she«ppeias^iBm^tO'IIs^ 
answerrin  every  respect.'  ,:TheJast  report^jiniMby^'  ll$i4pds  Ibeuooi^^ 
Halii^,  where  die  bold  of  th«  BamiUBeS' bad  been'>iie-^tmhedU'^ni 
'  I  have  the  satisfaction/  says  Sir  Thomas,  iht0rohauy^  tUt  thavis^ 
timb^s  and  every  part .  of  iber  ftaaaa  'dne  iv  ^..perfect  s^tc^^jnor  M  oi 
theretbeleait appearance. of  fimgus to.i)e^6leainJtheiabipii;  {ElMoiq 
magainesrand  store?roQitts  nre  p^cfecdy  >dry,:iaBd^thd[^«ida9;l«tni9^ 
ibunc^iu.exceUent  oisder.  >  Thetahutmeni».and  fasteningaitnvadriikiot}^ 
in  the  ^iQaUest  degnse  :coaKpbiued>.  and  ir0mj0veiFy->bbaerl9alidiid:iu'1 
have  been  enabJecitta  makedurnigjG^urAwinteroraisfi^rshe^ppBafs^ttih^ 
answer,  iii'-^very ^respect'  ;  Tbe  i&imiUies  ia.still  on  tbe^coaabdoii^" 
^merka.i  -,  ''*■■.       ''  /:■>■..::  ^-  /jij29[»>m 

Fr9i^> j4>^  iAIbi(Mi\there-:  is  iiiut.one  report^  in  Janastry^i >16M^d  o; 
mgnedriiy  Captain*  Ulevonsbirey  the  first  lieuUmant,  nBaater^andKOD-v/on 
penier^  ^.  ^|:^te|y  that  afler,u  Sova.  months'  winter's  cnaaey  hi sadliokqii^e 
several  h^y^ales-Hv^rje^enconnieredy  Itbe  wateivways  and  dii^nal  btiF 
decks  bfive^jremaiiM^  perfectly  tight,  ^ndiM-timbefS  imanyipart  dfii»o) 
tb^sbip  tbatKMiibeidisGowerod  hav»/ worked  on  the  uteattestdagfcaU' 

from 


•ftodblliQlib  wbid»«bej  wera  y>rtghittll5i>'f]Saceff^f  tikt  illMM^s^^^.^ 
ble  toKtauMjf^  wth  Ttspect  ioiieroomfons,  tx>  j^slb«s^i^tyr^tittEP^t^ 
4ie8't4tM  a.|>roof  of  which  '  the  avemge  iinmbm^  of^^skA^  httr,ii^(^>^ 
exc#eflM'  five  (an ^90)  during  the  wbde>iriiiter^,''  tUt^dhe^i^^^^^'^ 
ouii^  not^lbe  leM  repWf  except  ^sukiiDf^  wbidi^^'k>^u^'  to^lhb<'^  '^ 
lartfaffir  sfaiiiiki^of  the  new  phok'r^nd'CttpMtti'  Q^VohsbK^  dM^,^^^'' 
'  I  do  tet  think  there  18  »  stronger  or  niorei(^ffiidieflfl'«h^  (Eyf'her'^^^' 
class- 'IB  His  Majesty '^servicei*'  *■"•'  m---^ *-►*■■  •  ■■-'{■    '>■••..-  .x-m/.-joj 

These  reports,  we  conceive^  embmee:  all  thi^  pQititfiiWhiell  aris'^^'^ 
-necessary  to  establish  the  soperloriiy  of  Mr.  i^efppiwgsl^  |jiM  oi^  ^ ' '' 
that  of  the  old  principle  with  regard  to  strength^  stiAittMij  d^j^iieb^.  '^'^ 
^eakfav^  and  coinfort ;  and;  we  may  add^  duHabi)it$.    Jft^y  bo^eVer^' 
those  very  qualities  of  strength  and  it}ffne«9  bave^'giveii  ritt^'^io  lltt   ^'^^ 


ftonrGBptup  Campbell  of  the  Tfemehdous,  of  vrhidi  tke'f§no#-''^  "^ 
ing  il;'dn  extract:  -*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  die 'sailii^'df  the' ^^  - 
Tremendous  is  far 'superior  to  any  thing  £  have  ever  d^fk.  Th0'  ' -' 
extraordinary  style  in  which  she  beat  &e  Hannibal^  Iitiper»eujr;  ^^ 
Vanguard>  Mars,  Berwick,  and  indeed  all  the  ships  under  niy  com-  '« 
maud)  ^surprised  me  extremely ;'  and  h^  concludes,  ^  asr  far  as  appeare  '  '^ 
to  nM,  she  is  as  "complete  "a  maaof  war  an  can  go  no  sea/aiidtbe* 
modb'desirableYlnpi'of  her  siae  I  harve  met  with/ ' 

ll»fcreis)i»nt  erne  more  test  for  Mr.  Seppings*s  plan  to  uiidei^go-^  ' '  ^ 
but  iftlisa  test'sa^sfevere-akiit  wilKbedecisive^^nd  oHe'by  which  ' 
bisr^i^utalaoB'  as  an  ingenious  practical  shipwright  mudt  statid  or 
faU.oT  Aware  tifi^bavk^  staked  his -professional  character  ra  ' 
succflsectf  the  experim€lrit/  and  acknowledging  the  libMil  encouitige-'  ■  '<^ 
mentl-whtch  he  has  met  widb  froiii  bis' sdperiorJ,  he'marifbUy  6kH  '  - 
serves^  *  that  no  subteHuge  can  avail  him  should  any  failure  b^  foufii^ 
m  tbs  ayatem/  Tbe  trial  we  allude  to  is  this  :-^The  Nithm  la'*a»- 
probttbly  tlu^^best  built  ship  of modleni  times;  all  possible  pains ' ' 
werttitakeal'byMr^^Sison,  the  buitder,  tbat  the  titnber  pat  into' her  = 
should* i>e  "SOiiBd  and  w^  seasoned,  -  abd  the  workmailsbvp  of  every 
part  bf  ther  doiea hifpt,  and  all  who  wereempiloyed  on' her,  th^'highest ' 
crediti; i-em^imBibJe attention  vvBs b^ato^^  to  keephbl'dry ;  and 
ber  iio<ioa>  into:  the  water,  when*  fauncbied,  was  slowy  ^eansy^  and' 
majestic,  without  a  shake  or  a  plunge — yet  the  Nelson  was  found  ' 
to  h^M  arched-after  launching  no  less  iftan  Si^indhes.  The.Howe^  ^ 
now^m-the  stoeiES  at  Chatham,  and  ready  for  lamidiing,  ^th^  «i^t|i"  4 
ship  fto' the  Nebon^  was  built  under  the  directlbn'of -Mi^.  ^ppingr  ^ ' 
and  bn:hiS'iTew  principle.  If,  aft6rlaunching,>  tbe  Howe;^houtd  m  ' 
founds  toihaire  brbkenor  arched  8  inichesr^if'^e'sliaiild-  break  & 
iache»«*fflttyv  if  she  doul(raibb  even  4  hu:bes«<^\t«  ahoald'say,  ib^  * 
•  .:  advantage 
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.ft 

advHiitage^  guiiiied  bjhis  dla^nal  riders  end  tfu^tig'  was  i^itffel 
tn^rth  the  genertil  introduction  of  so  great  a  ehaiig^  itiih^WSSf^^ 
of'  Hfe'  Majcs^'s'  ships — but  we  #ill  vertture"  to'f>rtdiet4!h]at 
will ' not  'break  S  incheiB ;  and  if  this  ihali  be  the  <^^,  tWi  'tikMt 
dttep^rooted  prejudice,  from  whatever  cause  it  tiiaj|f  lUiVe  iiril^^ 
must  forbierbe  pot  toffilence.  .n  .ir.. 

^!:1-   ■-:       .        .  -        ■■        "..     ■  •  ;  ■■■■■■    --»''" 
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.-■.'.    -. -.    .      ■...-■■•      '-  ■■-  '•'*'. 

TX^tiEN  we.coQsider  tibat  the  Russian  campaign  ^ras  il^  pdrldd 
•  '^  -from-wliieli  the  final  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  may  be  dapi^ 
we  shall. not  besurprizcd  at  the  iiupiber  of  pubncajtioa^.m^i^^^ 
in  iWay  at  'U^eVhejadi  ot  ibis  arUcIe,. ,  We.nave  perused'  tb^naUv 
9ojne^  inde«d,  possess  peculiar  nierit,  according  to  the  opportuyUfei 
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M|'ffliffJ0<;49M)]^^^)#^^  )iie  ofHsr^apoa^Qf  th&^^h  corps  to  ik|biohJbe 
^^  ^tt|^h^(}^^s,captaiQ.a£.eng|fi«ers.;  «tl>«  Germain  u^erk  chie^ytder  ' 
^|(i^|w^at  Dappefi|^d  iajlfa0iieighboufho<i4  of  Kig^  t^iough  it  eopitaiw 
8^UU|^,  in  t^je^tuig  anecdp^s  of  wlj^t  passed,  fslse  where ;-  t|ie  -hiHof iml 
of  thel^eresina,  as  may  be  expected,  makes  the  fi^^age  Qf)tbat>riyer# 
and  the  events  which  took  place  on  its  banks^  the  great  features  in  his 
publication;  whilst  Reii6  Botirgeois-ticitdHflse  rest  have  attempted, 
with  more  ojr  less  success,  to  give  a.  general  outline  of  ^tjhe^whpl^ 
oimpaigf!.  In  bUr  inxteetith  Number  the  redder  will  find  koipe  pb- 
servatioDs  on  the  strbject  of  the  present  article ;  (o  ^iph  ^we  werei 
led  by' the  perusal  of  M.  EustaphiiviS'S  work  on  the  Resourcef 
of  Russia,  which,  although  published  in  AnAerica/ previously  tc^ 
the  breaking  out- of  the  war,  most  strikingly  foretx)ld  the  ^act'line 
of^eondiikiet  ^hicb  would  be  pursued  by  &e  Ehij^eror  Ale^dander 
and  his  people,  should  Buonaparte  attempt  thd  idvasiotl  iprifiat 
cckitffry.   ' 

^ne'of  ihe  most  powei-ful  engines  in  the  hands  of  him  who,  for  a 
time,  was  l<»rd  of  the  ascendant  in  Europe,  was  the  jourtiaf  to  which, 
tte  pampUlet  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  alludes: '  Whatever 
c^kl-  ill  any  degree  serve  to  increase  the  slavery  of  *  the  people  of 
Fraiiee,  t>r  to  irritate  them  against  the  objects  of  the  tyrant'^s  pecu- 
listf  4iid  peisonal  hatred,  here  found  ready  admittance ;  whilst  every 
thing  which  might  tend  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  state  wat^ 
dMrefklk^'  excluded.'*^ 

t  'j^^Mi:  readers  may  not  have  th^  means  of  referenpe  to  the  jwr^ 
nals  in-^bich  titese  papers  appeared,  we  shall  not  apologize,  foir 
h^jri^ik^^e  ibem-  such  ext^ae^  appear  most  worthy  of  obser^ 
vttlioW;-^>**^*^^-^    •' ■  ■■.'•■■:'-      .     -  .  ■".'-■•- 

•^''*''^    iWttit-from'tlit  MnileuK  Monday,  6th August,  180*1 

-       ,  ,,  1  .     ^  Constantinople,  29f^Jun^.     • 

'^°But llussia.  is.  HOW  ajt^ea^c^p  with  France,  and  hasmo  more^1llptiveK• 
to^break,^ith  fier,^li£iar$he\K^j  a4i'aa  expect  from  such  a  step.; 

I^Sn^kaff  Wti  lus  ^rty  have,  i.t  is'kue,  succeeded  in  prociiring  an  ilU 
tim^d %bte  Yo'be  'presented  at  Hatisbon,  in  favour  of  the  Germanic 
body  ;  by  dint  of  evasipus^  punctilios,  and.  petty  wrangUngs  of  evei^y 
d^Brii^fio^t'  ^^-hate  f>rodiiced  a  d^r^e  of  eddness  between  the  two  ^ 
pai»b8paiirhos6Lgoi4Kl  umtefstaftding,  Equally  advantageous. to  each,  bad 
enabled  Russia  to  play  a  part  both  new  and  brilliant. 

*  Russia  can  do  no  injury  to  France;  with  her,  she  can  do  whatever 
i%ihi%^^9^^*^^;^BI'3t<?*^^^*^  ^^^  ^'^^^"^  France;  iiatdre  {4^ 

b^b  9d7ft -^  0»-i-^^"'i'^'^'  ''»:;■"?."'"*'■    •'^'';'  > ■.>"■  ' 'n  (     t  , 

L   rPa  vigilaiice  of.  a  mant  seWom.sjicoM^^^  lipwever acUvplv  it  may  b^.ezer^yci  j  %!• 
^^hm^Vih^A'm^'Wn^^^^  die  french'mmbter  at  Hambui^L 

g{iiks>trf!M^l^^>^^^^f^^^^^i^  copied  b^  ihe  libswer  to  the  Mdnheiif ;  die  fiUiu 

ki  ^uc^non,  iii\i^*ret  pnnt&g-office  which  he  kept  for  AnligalUcan  puhJicatioiia. 

destined 


Nt68  lEtiwMpffHe's  itMiiaa  Otflywg^.  -'^n. 

destioAtl  liiew  tw)  powers  tp  be  frieodt;  and'w{iftU)var-d]iKc4iofi,^t 
t»nni«8  may  uiifortuaately  receive  from  hostile  txtuiBels.aei.lhfKQfjfifWi 
vill  feel  much  inlercBt  in  tbeiriuiderUluDgs.  ;>.:^<.in')' 

.„:  '  Whea  ft  power,  whose  ct^>it&l  iniU  thti.extrainity  qf  the  nar^,«Dd 
.yluiGe  ttroiKs,  placed. on  the  froii tiers  of  P«niaaiul  Tjiffar^y.^fi^gir 
gaSiui.iacoijibating  the  Tartara  and  Pentaiis,  interferes  on  iupwi!,riic- 
coiint,,,aiid  at  itt  v»a  risl>,  in  the  afTuirs  ol  the  isuutb  of  (L^nipei.ithMB 
'sigKtof  its  true  (los.iliun.  However  powerful  the  monarch,  bpiwF 
brave  the  soldier,  tbey  are  iitill  but  men;  the)- can  do  nothing  beyi^ 
the  limits  prescribed  by  natuie.  When  llu^ia,  tAking  pail  in  thtsiwi- 
cerns  nftlie  &ouih  of  Europe,  seconds  either  of  the  three  great  powcn, 
Austtia,  rraucie^  or  Prussia,  she  aci&  as  becomes  her,  and  is  truly  wor- 
thy of  respect ;  )f,  on  the  other  hnml,  she  taJces  the  lead  in  the  «fiui> 
-of  th^.soi^  of  Kutope,  she  requires  tbo  assistance  of  Austria,  France, 
■q^^jjy^liia  :  she  .quits  her  staiiuii;  sh^  is  nanting.to  her  own  digoilji; 
sliieilita  lunger  henelf;  and  she  ou^iht  to  know  diat,  to  raise  henptiw« 
^buW..that  of  ull  other  sUtes,  she  is  in  uant  not  of  provinces,  biit  Di«ii. 
'A  twelvemonth's  war  destrciys  more  thiui  many  years  of  peace  nioy  pro- 
duce. 'Peace,  tasting  peace,  ts  therefore,  for  Russia,  ihe  surest  uiffU 
of  .Attaining  the  objects  of  her  ambition,  and  the  increase  of  her  popu- 
lation of  supplying  her  most  urgent  want. 

'  Anrwer  to  the  Artickfrvm  CoanUuUiaaple.  . 

Sept.  180*!^  : 
■■*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  morfllly  speaking,  Ibat  it  is  tAff^MHIi 
ftaisia  is  indebted  for  the  situation  which  she  now  occupi(^,^^jnl9 
which  cannot  be  deuied  to  be  of  the  very  firet  order,  Th'i'^p?^ 
-from  whence  this  cummandiug  and  prominent  poshion  wflS'oet;>^ted 
hy  Russia,  may  be  dated  from  ihe  eommenceroent  of  IhntlQ'steM'OF 
tyranny  and  injustice,  which. France  has  established  fi* ayfiteidr'tff'ftf 
vasion,  of  rapine,  and  of  oppiessiou,  which  has  been  e>(frqi«tKLi«ih4rer 
ever  its  power  could,  reach  ;  anii,  alj^ivp  ,^41,  since  it  ,tipcfl(n,5,aggajM 
that  jls  amtitious  views  were  directed  to' mj  less  au.ohje^J^jljh^jlliE 
attainment  of  universal  monaj-chy.     ,  i  ' 

'  '  Sincethflt  tiraeltiiattiaijbetrome  the^hiemof  thev(^,''i^%)^ 
ander,  seated  on  hisr.tfirone,  htas  assttned  Hie'tft'^'ctdi^'of'^ltiP'tframfl 
tornnd  arbilraforof  empites.  Can  Ttamd  iWpel  hW  W'19*Wii« 
this  dignified  character?  Let  her:Rbtiii()C«i>'CHereelFJiM''t)ga^fllI^lkf 
etin;  RusMis  notin  tbeoilu^tioB  D4!«UaciOr  tvho>{>Ut«  bWAeinWe 
to-BCfithaport-df  afcing;  sbemstfrwi^staTtywhoappaancrivtMianii 
really. is. not;  the  attitude. of  the  hon  befits  her,  because  f.Iie  pu^^ 
both  his  force  and  his  dignity;  she  i^  a  eulo^al  power,  ,\vho^,^iGS 
have  been  unsealed  ..by  [he  lUuiss  olotbeis,  and,  viewed,  iii  her  IfHS 
lighl.V  Colossus  of  the  mist  rurii.id.ible  description.  Wliellie'i  I^uWa 
^■Tll  unite  hfr^df  lo  Pru.si..  or  lo  Au.ni.,  wh.^lier  .h.  .tt,!,.!,...- 'hW 
leir  to  EhghiniJ,  or  ^lilnd^  ;ilonc,  bliu  mti.l  ahvay.  I,-  i t-|,L..Lititi';(/ii2 
aniline  rfi?  first  ovd.r,  of  polvers-re.i.ect.hie  .s  I,.,,  a^  'm-%m 
follbwa  system  of  justice  fed idiaictiirtKtedneas,  and^'  ihat-eftWiMil  in 
JrtT'Stt*i»gth,'«6elsftfli  (>j*ntf  ii^st'h  plfaVntf  ^biWKattdMpetiSiB?  y*a 

?■''■>■   ■  uv 


ft^  ^f(mf  ^  the  *Wdl!^  'tte  ^(^atfotr  tbf'right^  f  b^  ti(J^t  isidk^ ;  ^  tfcdHiiil. 

^plSli4f-#ofet?Bi«>,  wMch- bai^^beerf  sb  wdl  described  in  tbe  Wdt^^hii 

temperate  note  which  was  pres^nted^at  Ratisbon.  ■     ^     .' ,'* 

,  .  *M^t  fsieertainlyvtrue/that  the  population  of  Rassia  i^,  ctomparetf  with. 

.ltd  e!i^fenty}  rather  small ;  but  this,  however,  admits  of  some  exbl^n^ 

tibiT;     In  (he  first  pl&ce,  the  population  is  ildt  equMfjr  di9tnb\iftecl, 

^t^Ughout'the  enrpire;  and'again,  there  arcJ  parts  of  Russia  whfcKsire, 

.u^rtieiti- 


pbint 

suredly  a  very  ^eftt calamity;  but,  in  a  political  cot^idfettki<yrti  itfis** 
mn^^imes  a  nece^ary  evil  and  much  good  remits  from  it.  "i-  ''■  •  -  '*^  " 
*  All  this  serves  to  prove,  that  a  decVftration  of  vfkri  oh  iht  part  'd£ 
Hii^-ft  against  France,  would  be  sufficiently  formidable  to  encourage, 
fh'^  <iiierman  empire,  now  crusheil  by  the  latter  power,  to  occupy  tne 
troops  of  France,  and  by  tliat  means,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  Italy,' 
to  Switzerland,  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  Qonand^  and  to  lifahover  to, 
^h*fc€»  off  the  Gallic  yoke.  "         " 

-  ^'As  to  the  pn)ject  of  invading  England,  it  is  ati'absolute  cMniera, 
ft  castle  in  the  air,  which  can  never  be  successful  J  and  even  if  it  were 
to,  it  mtist  prove  destructive  ^to  the  rest  of  the  world.  England  is  at 
this  moment  at  the  highest  point  c^  elevation  ;  she  can  never  decline 
if  she  continue  where  sheis^  for. higher  she  cannot  be.  But  how  can 
^Dgljaiidy  who  only  exists  by  her  industry,  and*  her  trade,  preserve  het- 
pf^ieQt  situation  unless  by  upholding  the  balance  of  the  world  f  It  is 
t^fiii.th|^:obviou3  interest  of  Russia  to  assist  England,  who,  by  its  sya-' 
te;^'Sb(Hild  be  friendly  ta.all  nations,  aiul  to  repress  Fmnce,  the  selfish. 
Pfi^cjpi)^  pf  whose  government  are  inimical  to  the  greater  powers  <^ 
J^r^p^ijaj^oppres^ve  to  the  smaller.' 

■^S6"mtieli  for  the  anflbipatiori  of  the  triumphs  of  Russia.    We- 
n^1i6bie  to  tbe  consideration  df  the  subsequent  publications. 
';  ^e  tirst  iti  order,  and  therefore  that  to  ^bich  the  most  induir 
K^Bl^J?^?? if^^^'y-  ^^  ?^*??wjn,  ifl  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.    It  was. 
pji^Jy^e^:in  ,tbe  beginning  Qf,.18l3y.  {»revipmly  to  the  appear^nc^ 
9^iiP}^9M^  ^^'i^  ^^  (^  SMtyect  i  and  before  the  nierit3  of  thechi^f .' 
pilffaQfiii^r€Qi9fierAied  had  fal):e$);MQder  .discii;s&ion.  t      . 

'vi([I3if  ficiiief  value  of  Sir  Robert  Porter's  book  consists  in  its 
ci&cifedickKunieiitS)  wad  as  the  writer  was  not  with  the  army  during . 
tn^f^at  of  tbe  oampaign,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  bis  informatioa ; 
ij9*iimi^^t'eniii^ly' derived  from  these  sources ;  that  his  account  tbetie^ 
fdre ^ou|d  bj^  so  correct  in  the  general  outline,  and  so  near  th^' 
imi^'fven  in  thje  details,  is  certainly  a  strong  proof  of  the  iinani^ 
m^y  .jf;|iic^.prev?ii Jed  between  th^  ggvernment  of  the  country  dpd 
w^^^Qfte,  wiA  ipdostitutes  a  high  eujpgiuip  ou  the  Russiau  natioUf 
\iPb|f^.pMblic  docun^ents  proceeding  frdi^i  thepeiiof  BuonapAi:te 
w*U  0(9^  Auvjshi^uaily  faitii(iil  materials  for  the  future  h^rifin. . 

They 
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THHBf  lwnA.^Wk  fiingiihpt  bontnut  i  ta  the  sintfilicity^'fliid 
Wmliie  ifarou^ut  aU.  diose  pabl»faed.bythe'Raki»M  sdBwito 
peite,  as  it  is  observed  by  Difrdent,  not  coiUcnt  wilfa"du>liin|  h 
defttrnctioD  that  part  •of  the  French  iiation  Mrhi^hcfdlloweil  bigvftM^ 
^leps>  appttan  to  have  considered' those 'whom  he.  ieitt^belRlt^^tf 
dev^  9f  common  sense,  if  we  are  to  juc%e  by  the  ioilaciaosLlflai 
evto  ridicidous  reports  which  he  sent  home  of  the  vittdrm  of!4ii9 
acmy^  It  were  to. be  wiahed  that  Sir  Robert  Poptcr^iuid  add^toi 
a  style  less  oruamentaly  and  more  suited  to  his  subject,  SLUi^AlU 
bft  had  taken  more  pains  in  the  compilation  ^ef  bi^  tiia|M»:avMch 
aieijiFery  imperfect :  as = the  work  is  pnblished  in^an  ei^penme  foimf 
it  ehould  have  been:  accompanied  with  those  engraviiigB  whildiidv 
author  ia>«o  well  qualified  to  supply;-  his  portrait 'ofKtebuffqi' 
oerlainly  the  best  likeness  of  the  old  warrior  which  'hasoe^ci^iiqii>' 
pearedJ  .-  '       •  ■  ■■•■•"■..•  «?.■■•.■ ''r'*!^  ^n 

•Labaum^'s  Narrative  is  by  far  the  best  wTittenrof  all  duDse  \tKeliiiitv 
noticed,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  considered  by  Iiusbito>offiC69^ 
to  be  altogether  the  most  correct.  Nothing  90  dreadfully  indiodi^ 
sk>  ludicrous! Y  dreadful,  ever  appeai^sd;  U^is  ibe  Diitieetof>9Dttaii( 
realized  in, all  ita  varieties!  of,  as  it  is  described  by^Ifri^ncli  MSbeH 
on-  the.  reti*eat,  whilst*  sinking  under  die  horrora  o£  Jub"- sitliaikMBOB 
^^h,  Messieurs,  n'appelez  pascela  une  retraheyc'est  tneipDabesnoib 
des  pinitens  •  qui  vont  qu6rir  des  indulgences/'  ^Ibe -^pfaiia^prinif^ 
Paniglos  ^ughtng  out  his  last  tooth  with  his- last  breMh,(iisiaff  flm^* 
bouse,  and  at  the  same  time  pertinaciously^  matntaiMi^^'thitf^^^jrii 
was  for  the  best,'  is  certainly  the  fittest  portrait  of  the  Fnsndtsiar 
tion,  if  we  may  judge  from-  the  thiits  here  tecorded.'  '^^Tbiifyiv 
membrance  of  ^  nos  revers  en  Russie,'  (as  tbe|Oo£npletJ3;aBtiiiiibitidlflP 
of  the  fbost  powerful  army  which  <iFrance,  or  perha^4fci'iMtfdfl 
ever-^nt  forth^  has  been  mildly  called^  will  not  ea^  bef  iaiyslttsaP 
in  that  donntry ;  but  it  is  curious'  to  observe 'th*(>arl?raldiaMttjI 
even  -when  writhing  umler  the-  severest ^paibga.df  bkxlilytsrifflidinjnl 
never  lose&bia  vanity  and  self-importance,  'i^ere  is^a  tdfrnpA^uio 
lug  instance  of  this  related  in  Labauniey  p;.vS8g^  j4vhe^riadbiip# 
grenadier,  whilst  dying  vrtth*  hunger  qn;8  bk*idg€  tnorasfedlsiifiii^lMI 
dead 'bodies  of  his  comrades^  expresses  -his ^ull'Contieti0n)6tldi& 
niothiag  but  the  severity  »of  A'e^asoiie^d  prevent  iliraitfinaBiJimktW) 
i^  in  the'«spring  to  die  conquest  oF  St;*Pet!erAui^ir.»fiiJfetii  ^rb  lo^ 

The  style  and  tone  of.  the  master,  may  here  be  -distinctly  tracedr> 
Buonaparte,  in  the^arly  partof  tbecampaign,  had-taU-Usntphtiefs 
in  hiy  usi&al  strain^  >  Au  commenceincnt-il©  Jjuiltet;«ft»8P^ 
k  Petersboiitg.     Je  punirai:  I'Etop^relar  Afeit^iif^^^ 
Prusse  sera  empereur  du  NordraB<i^e  eyea-'^f  ihi^  mr 


mfeitht  tefOKdiljfiintiiti  ,^ieii0iH&y'Of;ajpebpltt.BfdMfe  in  the  pdbniM 
^  pimi^fMmff,  mail  ¥>  add  iiieLio.itbe^^bmbmMcef  of  t^atklM^ 
^Rllry^ui  'Eii«4j'^)rk»wh<>'  WABC  iatdjicodfiaedioitlibxoDniti^iiBaM 
l^^t^fj^l^^pi^ticni  id;reskiaii^  imp(lti«liQ04sf ^codUooI^ 

ft^B^ili>ipiOw>n^^tbjatfjthp)rfj^m  vast  tbef  gceaDsst^.  baiagivpotl) 

fMt{l<»,  <«id*ihoseT  svW'were  taken  .by  >the  ^bwiiaiii^icivenUa  tfasM 
luif^tltf  llMir>iiii9ftrie8>\^rdl9erTied'  ihe  siraie  iMolent'  timeiandlMM> 

i-xU^DiiqilLat  Ibe  same  tiite  be  observed/  Iha^^  durnigi^ie  mMa^ 
ctiriei  fi^^'Oiilj^  deepy'builloaidy  w^irefheaitl  ID  tbciSnmcb-^Mtn^' 
^isilililbe  -qiilboi'.oi  their  Galaoiitiea^  irod  thatihe  MWB>ir^ueiMyi 
ttpbnided/tQ':hi«'£Eice  by.  wreicbes,   vrhoi^  iiin(ireeation»  it  limfi 
thpiigbt  •prudent 'latterly  to  dbregacd.    Totbose  ^whotate  coffoitt^' 
in  drawii^  comparisons;  the  following  quotation  from   PUetiuK^ 
willihf>t  be  tmaoceptable ;  it  relates  to  the  condvot^bf  fira^nU-  bn 
hjbirteiealbi£oiii  the   Parthian  expeditioiiy.and  iaffonls  a^  strtkit^' 
CfmtiaifcAO  ^beioold-heartsd  indifierenee  displayed 'by  fiuona|iarie  to:* 
tlteotfetingsiiehad'bFought  upon  his  army :  ^  Akbdu^jthe  troopi' 
Ipfikbd  MiCrasstis  as  the  authoii  of  all  their  .calanritieSyi  yet  they 
aqflttOMMily g wished'  him  to  make  his  appearance  anditaispeak-  to 
tl)oi8bL:lMit,'bAliad  muiBed  up  bis  face,  and  withdrawn  to-m,6h^ 
smlqtqMMyvM'bedb'  he  duo^iiimself  on  the  gresmd^ia  sad  exann|)le^ 
tia^ma  Tudgar^  iof  the  instability  of  fortune^  andto  menof  deepei^ 
tUoilglU^i^f  ^rashB^ss  and  inordinate  ambition/  ^        .  ,       ' 

/i:iLabaiinii'a;Uiiork;  Jtfaoiig^  <>eoasionally  inaccurate,  is  upon  the 
wboletiA'awAiqi.with  much  ability;  .  It  must  be  reooUected  under 
HjMtiriiiiidffantageshis  journal  waacomposed,  that(as  be  states  in  the  i 
phifooe)Ub  )i|^waf  made  with  the  saine  knife  whidi'he  oecasiomdly  ^ 
CMMiojTMl  toi  qiit  up  bis  tniserable  ratbn  of  horseflesh;,  and-thst  a^ 
lfttMii£»tendbiaeulj«ritfa'giuipowderyi«  the  hollow  of  hishaDd,  \ra8his>: 
8|j^gtal1MfiBf(^hiiiki;  and4ikQ|i^-Jife/!ibould  prefer  a.greater  simplidty^ 
€%ia^iile(g4)laB  6ter}&i8it4>1d  iii/tSoiiatereslingaiaonaiMKry  that 'few|  ^we ' 
f^^elasnd/tMiiH  jtisr.incl)ned;^o>iiv)L tiouui i:d^ book  M^ithout^giving  i%\ 
9od^vifhtbii'j^m^i.'i^'^Di%Uipyn^:w^  be  thrown  intatfxe: 

iSUitaliiaitsitaojoften  told-byad^ird  person^  who'ii  introduced  like 
dMiadkarusiantthBDdramay  or  like  thaspeakier^  inThiicydkies'and  Livy^ 
for  the  instruction) Jo(  the  t-eaders,  -  Ap^eidc^y,  for  instance,  up<>itt 


cdkle^oazrmrf  pataliltSxuh  <MSX  U  inlme  du'u  a  toujdnrs,  noir  comme  I'as  de  pique.' 
^oisFj  ■  ;t,;  the 
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a«didr1»6otiKe  a^qtitintM  In  the  tM9t  df  Ali»1i#Miie^^Mlii'#li^ 
««i«bRi^'iM^lmfe  Afforded  th^  infornatioff<«M^/'*Im^ 
not  very  probable*    Again,  >i«  fiiM  that  die  4lk  ^ftfk^  ^itlm  fid 

'not  arrWein  titfie  for  ^  finrt  ebiry  iifitcf  M69c6,  •tr^'MAMMed  oP 
tH^  <fte9tni€tioA^  thd  tdim  lyjr  a  ftigttitef  Fr«tfbh  ni4B#diattt;''1(lk^ 

'  wakies' a  florid  speech  on  the  ctecaaion;!    Ra^tdpdlkiitf  ittthMMM 

tmna^itig  the  nmlCittide  from  a  batcbny  on  tb^  apbroaeh-  bf^At- 

French;  and  the  mi^ri^  attendant  on  the  occvpatuN»<»ftb^  Yi^ 

'are  described  in  an  episode  on  the  fate  of  an  aftfbrttlMtte'%rtt^inte> 

-' rntingr  female.  Buonaparte  appe^u^  dirdnghbtit  iaf'^rAoitr^'llie^ 
most  odkKis,  careless  of  the  ItTes^  6f  his  MloHfer^  bitt  eiAMAMiy 
attentive  to*  his  own  ssrfety,  and  pbstbmtely  beirt^n^tr  thb  bttHlftit- 

'-  of «  great  scbetne/ whiich  he  must  at  a  very  early  period^hM^t^^" 
oeived t&be nnittairtible.       "  .     .  ...    ■  >  w,U}x>a 

'■    ^  Beatthstnoisy  on  the  other  hand,  is  eveff  where  ^tir^Fspbl^^; 

'-  hie  military  arrahgeinents  seem  at  all  timeft  to  hftve'  b(6^*1Mt-' 
cfous ;  and  itldeed  the  part  he  had  to  play  witS'  oneof  tifo'^Malf  Wffi^ 
cully,  for  bis  corps  suffered  beyond  all  the  rest.    It  ongioaHy  ctti- - 
sisted  of  48,009  men,  800  of  whom  alone  survived  to  repass-tlie' 
Niemea.    The  French  prisoners,  with  that  levitf  and*  ftCtlteoMsf 
which  never  forsake  them,  used  to  say  that  thenr  armjf  >efk^ted% 
three  divisions,  viz.  '  5m.^'^.ji4 

*     *  1.  Mqrat,  ou  rarm6e  battue.  '  /;"".  !^'  * 

f  2.  Buonaparte,  ou  I'arm^e  pillarde.  »  j<  o  »mv..  | 

,  .    .       3.  Ney  et  Beauhamois,  i)u  les  enf^ns  perdgs,^ ,  (    T^"^,, 

-  It  IS  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  tram  of  f^^j^qitifit 

.,  unexampled  importance,  there  should  be  many  points  which  stuF  re- 

maiQ.^ subject  to  dispute;  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our 

-^-aU^ntion,  as  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  pronounce  upoii  many 

.  of  tb€|  ^works  bcfor^^  ib  upon!autbolajty<Jwbieb^nllO^]i»f^^|[H^ 

-  :  V  SimiUes  have J>een6sbaus{ed>  and  d^pripiioni^^  ifiMttt* 
ipg  tbe  ixv9gnhudeof.Bupnapai)tef6  ui»der4aJ(ing0ffad|he^t9Rt(f^||M 

^n^enns.wiihjwhicb  be  p«-^|^'»«^  *>^  ^^^'m  thr  ^ti^^iftt  if  ITBlirttip 

■        ■'■■*  Witlndh'th* 'rtuiti'Brit*)'  ncir  l!he"hdit^i(^  d^<Mtf{'^  bsit jdHoD 
.,  ^     .  ■  By^Ntu-ttiern  Brea,'^o/scythl8FTyThmmr-ti»d.^JK.>au]  dmrt 

His'  /army \vds  b^H^hily  M  .fin^^imd  Ibest,  atJtiiltoM'toS'Hfes 

-  ever 'tfssrinbl^a^'tog^tfier  eitKfef  V'^Wclent^BP mbdi^  %t ' 
'l^jnice^Wonfr^rf?a7M  to^sJlffiWy^e  ffo>lifgFBrteH*8l&,'^fe^" 
■^fier  tribtiiSrJ^tfafes  #^rt- «6m'p^flea  ^fttria^iVi^iiaiif^eBdHl*" 

Tliose  corps  which  vfere'cdtffpbsM'&ei^Sm  ItM'Mm 
Eufmie^feife  W  tb^frSfe^hid^t '^xB6^^      sfiferfHi'  tm  WPi 


keiuif  of  iheWekthe^r^  m^^^^^ 


^y^g^£i>Hp^  maoiig^thiei'.i  papersiybicbw^^  <ieij^jit3|loW(^ 
■tmm  4fi!a*c;J'>gt;«  iST-^AlOi  men.  ,;TJ>«  .foUpi^ipg!  Wlenwpt, 
.,]ffbi|^,n:|9  (taye  in  our  ptvaeasion,  w»i  iunaih«d<t>ff  4  W-Mplu^iaii 

Heutenant-coldnel  belonging  to  the  atir^.wbo^WM^Ukeii  prvaner 
.  J|^ptifR|^|,^n^^iukQ  aad  Kiasooi,  ai^l  .^10^  ive  in4uA^.rM<f^ve 

iiiMf'i'^  t^.-ff9  ^heotip  vidocuoient,  as,it.>bew*,itb9  )>nW|brU<^ 
■iBfi?*l%(ir<w*wa^ts;^hicji)  ^la^  brqgghti¥,bj<b«  4if))r»ittp<MVftnu — 

^IBa«t^■ns-■t-^•■^'•^'H^K"t'^:-*■^w*"-"■■ -■>'»-" -^i-  i^-*-'-  ;-  iW^OOO 
aelftMlPfflbfaflgCifiiH  M,!i- iif,-."..-M;'-:-;  -.•■>  ,-■;.-  -  .-iS.etK) 
„jqM»l.*HC**'<rf-9«!.^Ii-'j^^»-^---  •■    ■■',-.■.-■-    -  ■-  ■    3,000 

PruMiaiw      ------ ..,,,-_,    20,800 

Aiwtriani .^j^^.,.^..^..,-^  .    .,    ..,^    .    -     30,000 

From  Biiden     -     -    r    v;  r,  :..  Zi  r     -     -..  -    -  .r    -    -      5,000 

Poles    .      -  .■:;i---'^'';r^'-j''':-' :■-■■.'■.  .  ,  -  .  60,000 

Swit^  Frt!fi^a^^^H|lif%'aM'1'dWi^bie^ -*  -    -^       -    -  300,00O 

'<ytewa'""i'''^^4!"r '1 'ii!"'i.'''jf''-'"j-'ii;  j^.mi.  -  ■-"■20,000 

lUO  iDSlib  ^fbili)  iSi::!.-   >'/   ;--J'!l    ■  '  "<»       '•'■^.■\  :>■         '    HfOtA,    524,000 

'(runi  ao<|ii  ioti-3"iiji'\  oj  baldiiU'i  ^)-''-i:,--ii .:  j-i  -.-'  o-  .■ivjii'-iii— 

'     .b^i^etiMridnfeN>B%ht<wat¥«q^li«did'itnd'«af>[A)«eA>r^6l«it«Bn 

»4^J'0l!MM'tW'llle'ltHibfeF^<  cetiffiia'  ndmber  of  billki£k«  «ei« 

-^i>n^«(^i(!4M|i(>vej^fHe»it7''AMd^^fiM  Ifce  lVonti8rlMt'hBi%ra)fi«h» 

^llected  frpnblh^WSMMBt^lg  icouqtKy,«itHai(l,uf  jo;slore.     Tlie 

nme  precatniM»iiiv»n«fiatl«li^,  bowxvfit,  ia  providinx  subsistence 

,  4V'"'''n  ^^^  lelrC'it.  At  Smoleusfco^  where  provisions  were  said  to 
hp  iii. abi(ii(iai)c^„ only  a  scaji'y  auuijly  could  fee  obtained,  and  s.i(ch 
r|Wii  jtfc^isiippyiMtmeiit  o/  ihe  guldiera,  that  from  the  date  of  the 
^5taiiU9ii  ')t  (be  magazines  ui  ibat  tcvu  the  organizalion  of  the 
^&mS^  W^  ^^'^  toniplt^ldy  at  an  end,  .      , 

•»l3ifi%ff"  ?i?"fi  ^'ffl^  ^^  object  of  these  .immense  prepsratioRS  ap- 
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43^.  Ihffnqfmit's  Rsu$mtj%;C^t^fmgfi:.  ]%ifi. 

£^  lH4i^  vf&re  'vk  fiuccDSflioti  suppoaed  to  be  in«iace4>  m4Bw; 
Qgpfirte'if .  pwn  jBtnerali  were  for  a  l^ng  time  kept  ifLSvic£.coiii{4etl9 
tSKH^rmii^e  of  bis  int^tuions^  th^t  bis  public  pi^amatioiiiroiBi^Wilf 
fci|^l«ki,^yaft.th^  first  decided  intimation  they  received  of  the  ne^' 
object  of  the  artnainent.  .     -,. 

.AqJhs  professions  of  a  strong  deure  to  erect  Poland  into,  an 
ifidependent  Idi^dom  he  was  never  sincere;  but  though  the  Pole^Jif^ 
e^ll^eiienced  howJittle  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  bis  proniisesf 
iiifi/appearance  o£  independence  had  still  a  charm  for  them.  In 
Lidiiiania  his  reception  was  verj  diiferent ;  there  the  French  were 
lir^ed  aft! conquerors^  and  the  offers  of  freedom,  made,  to  tb^ 
People  in  .pompous  detail  at  Wilna,  received  with  coldness  wad 
<U9trMSt.*.  .  ." 

^  As.  the  Eipperor  Alexander  was  perfecdy  well  acquainted  .witb 
tpe  precise  day  when  the  French  were  to  pass  the  Niemen,  and  bad 
1^  Ms  possession  all  the  dispositions  for  their  advance^f  the  Russians 
xelreatfid  Sr9m  Wilna,  according  to  previous  arrangement^,  to  ip 
intrenched  camp  whidi  had  been'  formed  at  Drissa,  as  a  .rallyifH 
jpoinfty,  behind  the  Dwina.  Here  it  was  unagined  that  a  stand 
Qfigjht  effectually  be  made  ^  but  this  being  found  impracticably 
a.j%tbier  retreat  became  necessary^  for  the  pe\y  levies  were  not  yc^t 
come  up,. and  the  war  wdth  the  Turks  still  occupied  a  la^  ppr-* 
tion  of  the  Russian  force.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  the  ff^pa^ 
orderly  and  beautiful  manner,  not  a  single  broken,  carriage  of  ^/etA 
horse  was  left  behind  to  shew  the  route  which  the  army  had  lak^; 
Mi  the  French  cavalry,  who  appear  to  be  very  inferior  to  tho  ior* 
l^ntry,  and  indeed  are  nerer  able  to  act  without  a  proportion,  qf 
sharpshooters,  quite  lost  sight  of  the  enemy  they  were  ptirsuiqg^,. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Russians  were  unable  in  the  outset  to  iqff^ 

■f.'  ■,   '  - — "-^ — ' : ■ r — /•■  vMi 

*  As  the  fate  of  Polan4  is  still  undecided,  it  would  be  premature  tq  enter  on  the  sa9- 
ft6t  :>^fe  mkj  observe,  however,  that  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  incorporation  of  Fo!^ 
4vilh  Atmiar  ot .ratl^r  to  the  restbratioo  of  that  oountiy  to  tho di|^itjrof  atkiigd^ 
under,  a  Rpssivii  sovereign,  condemn  ^e  meaanre  upon  grounds  which  are^tiot,T(n^U^ 
"Wheii  they  assert  that  '  the  two  countries  have  neither  religion,  laws,  customs  no^.-jai^ 
faage  in  common,'  since  it  may  be  easily  shewn  that  a  greaner  similarity  exi^' ! 
tlwai  than  any  -  two  natioiis  upon  the  caftbw  The  ^t,  we  believe*  is^  tiiat  thtf  Fol^  aro 
x}fsir9iis  of  seeing  their  country  united,  uiidetr  the  dcMninjon  of  Russia,  as  Hungarj  ^^H!^ 
ject  to  the  i&mperor  of  Austria,  and  that  they  look  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  tni?» 
sb  the  only  ktep^hfch  ban  fdr  ever  prevent  the  recurrence  of  thote  sccbes'^f^bfoba^M' 
slaughter,  which  have  so  often  desolated  the  two  countries  in  tbowara  whichahbJir  htit^. 
Cftrrie^  on  against  each  other,  .....         "^ 

"Vft'likv^.  understood  from  good  authority,  that  previous  to  the  o^nih'^'b'f  tJiiK  caw» 
^S|^,  the  kitiSBtlonk  of  the  Dmperor  Ahsxatider,  in  regard  to  FoMld,  -wm'.8MMkiA%i 
nu  address  preseuted-at  PcUrsburg;  but  as  the  aspect -of  the -times  jKaa.iioL&iauiahIi& 
to  the  adoption  of  any  new  schemes,  ..tijic  Pples  had  no  choice  but  to  cooperate, wjtb the 

invading  army.  .  '       .  ,     ..'.!'. ^' 

"  t  Eapatsel,  Moreati^s  aide-de-caicp,  had  resided  at  St.  Petersbinrg  fo|pj»(j^,af^^,_ 
tp  ^he.miiit^pC  tln^cavDpaiga ;  and.  it  is  not,  iijicaro^abje- t|i^  ^^.,^?^PEf^\"^9iK)iiUi 
deilvea  throu^^that  cbaonel^ome  inlbin^tiqn  respectmgtqe,^r^ei^or^^y«fupart^^* 

-,  ■ '  ■ r:,      ■  '-^jr 


Alqr^iSEMrtnfi)  resistance  to  the  overwhelmiiig  f 6rcc  hj  which  th^y 
Wenia^sdled-^forftlthottgh  the  total  amount  of  their- atiiiiesttiftjf 
be  feckotied  at  500,000  upoh  t>aperat  thebi^eakingfoulbf  tWl^^ii^i 
kdoes-noiCappeatthat  more  than  €K)O,000iheti  wete  actuafly  ojiposfeS 
to  the  French  on  the  Polish  frontiers ;  and  of  tKes6,  0Cl,O(X),  n^b", 
AhdiBt  Prince  Bagralhion,  composed  the  left  wiiig,  were  to  much  in 
advance,  that  their  junction  with  the  main  body  at  SmoT^nsko  was  not 
effected  without  considerable  difficulty.  In  drder  to  comprehend 
fully  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Prihcewas  expose^^ 
mod  to  appreciate  the  military  skill  which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  to  rejoin  the  army  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  we  mu^t 
refer  our  readers  to  the  tWo  maps  publishfed  in  France,  to  ilhistrsttiii 
the  advance  of  the  French,  and  to  their  counterpart  which  apjpeared 
in'  this  country  at  the  time  of  their  retrtfat.  Buonapieirte  hM  at  all 
fithcts  been  cstreful  to  take  with  him  draftsmen  and  ehginefo-s^  tb 
riecofd  his  triumphs,  and  demonstrate  to  his  'good  tity  6f 
l^aris'  the  extent  of  his  victories :  in  this,  as  in  nuihberless  Oth^ 
idstances,  he  shewed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal;  for,  to  judge  by  the  preface  to  th© 
French  work  just  mentioned,  the  prospect  of  the  entry  of  Napoleon 
Into  Mosco'  seems  to  have  blinded  all  ranks  to  the  certain  destruc* 
tion  which  awaited  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  en^ged  iH  Atii 
frantip  expedition.  , 

-^  Rtifissia  committed  a  great  fault,  in  a  military  point  of  vieW,  iti 
^Ccbding  to  the  proposition  of  Buonaparte  at  Tilsit,  and  sddingdi^ 
province  of  Bialystock  to  her  other  possessions  in  Poland.    Th« 

-atr^rigth  of  the  frontier  between  Riga  and  OczSkow,  which  had  been 
estilbTlshted  by  the  great  Catherine,  was,  in  this  quarter,  entirely 
B^bkeA;  and  we  accordingly  see  tha<,Avhen'  attstcked  in  Hit  ceritre, 
the  two  Russian  armies  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Smolenskobf- 
fore  they  could  effect  a  jim'ctioh — and  for  some  tiiiie  so  alarmed  wftjf 
Baotilay  de  Tolly  for  tne  fate  of  Bagrathion,  that  he  had  resolved 
tii  offer  battle  at  Witepsk,  in  order  to  create  a  delay  and  enabfe  tW 

Jt0,  wiog  to  6'6me  up..* 

i  >  It  Was  at  Smoiensko,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  conside^ 
able  Icjwttej  in  Russia',  that  the  first  conffict  took  place  between  th€f 

4pWmIihg  armies.    The  Russians  defended  it  most  g^lantly^  Aid 

'At  attack  was  not  lesss  spirited. 

*  G^ei^^ral  Barclay  de  Tolly,  foreseeing  that  the  town  would  be  ini- 
)n^4iu^tely  attackj^d,  r^nfor^ed  the  garrison  with  two  fresh  diviiSens, 


J  ■ 
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"•^^^  "Bagl^tlikJii  In  <iis  retreat  had  eiAibited  great  mmtaty  skill.  On  Joiniiig  Ih^  niatn 
army  he  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  character.  Although  iet)k)^  io 
"Bdit&Bf  ife  ^'bll;«;  he,  without  hesitation,  consented  to  serve  nnder  hi»  orderr  frbip  tho 
IninviiBtibii/  t^f,  as  the  tatter  had  been  -at  head-quarters  when  tbo  plan  of  the  coin* 
j^iH  ^ii^'arfaJBfeltf,  h'^-  "wis  the  more  It  ttt  direct"  thfc  opotrftiohi  df  thrf'af  my.     -      * ' 

t'*'  H  H  2  and 
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•Jid.  tvo  laments  of  iubntry  of  the  ^ards.  ,  Soon-,  ther  llie-c(i» 
tbcDcemtni  of  tbe  *ciion,  itiigL  coluiniu  uf  smoke  were  obacnreJ  ;  is 
propcttion  as  tbe  darkaess  iucnnscJ,  the  tlaaiea  became  more  distioc^ 
■Da  bursting  forth  viib  great  violence,  communicated  themselvs  as  it 
*cre  simoltaneoDsly  to  tbe  priGcipal  quarten  of  tbe  towo,  and  in  the 
niitt  of  a  fine  autuninal  nigbt,  presented  to  our  view  the  iHOgrriticetTt 
botdreadrul  speelaole  which  an  vruplion  of  Miiiint  VesuviOa  otKn  TO 
the  inhabitants  of  N&plei.  Atmat  an  hour  after  midnight  tbe  Roniaiiit 
ftbaoduned  the  iTnoking  ruins  :  at  two  o'clock  the  adnuiced  corps  df 
tfnt  grenadien  maile  preparations  to  stona  the  works ;  to  their  astoai^ 
ment  nu  resistance  was  made,  and  it  was  then  first  discovmd  that  tba 
place  had  been  completely  evacuated.  We  found  near  the  walls  seve- 
nl  pieces  of  artillery,  which  the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to  carry  o£ 
*'  Never,  no  never,"  continued  tbe  officer,  "  can  an  adequate  idea  be 
formed  of  the  horrible  scene  of  devastation  which  ibe  intenor  of  SiDf>len< 
•to  presJlnted. — Tbe  enVance  into  diis  loivn  will  form  an  epoch  in  my 
fife. — Fgure  to  yourself  cvcrj-  street  and  every  square  heaped  with  tbe 
ilying  end  the  dead;  and  the  distant  flames  shedding  a  lugubruusli^t 
over  tb«  dwful  scene.  Merciful  heaven!  how  much  have  those  princet 
to  anawer  for,  who,  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  expose  their  subjecK 
Maucli  honttri.'— p.  $2. 

The  Frenchmaa,  lifce  his  counti;nieD  in  general,  felt  ntor^ 
{QOrrectlv  than  be  reasoned.  This  apostrophe  is  directed  agai^t 
JUexancler,  while  be  totally  fotgets  that  he  had,  himself,  marched  in 
th£  train  of  a  sanguinary  rtifiian,  two  thousand  miles  from  home,  to 
invade  an  imoffending  people,  wbo  ncre  reposing  in  the  bosom  of 
peace.  . ._, 

Tie  Ktissians,  at  last,  finding  themselves  compelled  to  abatHfbn 
}t^  set  fire  to  the  town ;  and  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  excJaime^ 
■*nth  visible  spleen,  on  witnesaing  the  orderly  tnaoner  in  which  l^^iV 
retreat  was  conducted,  '  C'est  la  guerre  dea  canons.  II  paratt 
qtl^I  y  aura  une  guerre  sans  bataille,  ou  one  batailie  saiis  gueirfi.^ 
"I'rom  Ais  period  it  appears  that  tbe  inipetnbstty  and  raelifi^ 
«f  his  character  quite  got  the  better  of  the  prudence  with  wlfiiilj'lie 
commenced  the  campaign.  At  tbe  outset,  hehad  taken  an 'e!jit^ 
fire  base  for  his  military  operations,  apd  a  vast  ^ract  of 'frie^S|f 
cotmtiy  was  thus  secured  for  the  supply  of  his  nun^ons  araii^j 
but,  on  Ills  farther  advance^  he  wasconBned  to  one  nahtiicliik'bf 
Inarch,  and  he  thenceforth  adopted  that  destructnt:  system  of  War- 
fare which  on  the  retreat  operated  so  fatally  againsf  himself.' ','',.^ 

Qii  the  side  of  Petersburg,  the  Freuch  had  celtardly  ■iiothit^'to 
boaSt,  nor  (io  tWy  even  pretend  to  have, — ^Th^  had  ^t^acftn^ 
troops,  it  is  (rue,  over  a  large  tract  of  country.lW  itwaS  onieWB^ 
ti}e  ^u!:s'iati:j  did  not  expect  to  defend,  and  it  was  accordingly  blUiifi 
doned  b^  ili6ni  a»  baa  been  previously  arrang^.'-=-Wh^'C(^ft*^ 
Wittg^iis'fein'littS  retired  as  fkr  as  he  considered  advSsalU^/'hci'mMe 

a  stand, 
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'  K  Stand,  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  united  forces  snd  manceuvret 
WM^btiald  and  OuHraptc'dBd  n^'forec  lirm'WfiffiTife  ptfsitm 
'*thwlr>pcluall^  cii'tei^d  t^  lo'St/Pl^t^^tfuiig,  '^JZ^'.'.^^^'^. 

^Befoaie  we  !|u»?cee^.  fcth^r^^  to  J9bsiery,^^^|ji^^^ 

l||}e French  divide  llie  hkiorj  of.tfiis  campaign  intt}t,vvPy]if^^f.,il^ 
jtA^aoqe  apd  the  retreat,  so  have  the  Russian*  {jgniiidt^'^  tnc.  arifviH 
p^  Ktttuifoff  at  the  army,  as  the  point  whiclvdivld^  it  utfotwo 
^gtioct  periods,  as  far  as  the  proceedings  of  their  .troofuaio  conf 
'cemed.  A  few  words,  therefore,  are  necess&rjon  hia  Appmataieitt 
to  the  command  of  the'  antiy,  as  well  as  oiitbat  ofOiicfaagt^ 
which  has  been  much  canvassed.  '''■'. 

,  In  proportion  as  Russia  perceived  that  a  war  \yidt  France  wat 
inevitable,  peace  with  her  neighbours;  the  Swedes  and  IVrks,  be- 
^anie  to  her  a  matter  of  greater  importance; — Bernadotte  was  soon 
^iduced  to  alter  his  politics,  to  the  dismay  of  his  fiinner  mast^,  ai^ 
die  successes  of  the  Russians  against  thcTurlu  seemed  to  attorjj^ 
reasonabie  hope  that  the  teroiinatioD  of  hostilities  in  thfttaua^t^ 
f»Hild  not  be  far  distant ;  peace  with  Persia  would  then.  fbUow .  as 
•  necessary  consequence.  ,  -    .'. 

Kutusoff  at  that  lime  commanded  the  army  in  Moldavia,  aod 
'jdough  he  httd  eit)ihited  much  diploniatic  talent  in  the  ifegpcijifioD 
^or  p^ ace  at  Constantinojjie,  in  ibe  reign  of  Catfierip^,  the  Ireaiy 
Vilicb  it  was  now  so  important  to  secure  was  still  uoaccounta^)^ 
Relayed.  Whetl^er  the  fault  lay  with  bin)  or  Roinait3^&',  U  waf 
^possible  to  decide.  . ,; 

.  It  "was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Emperor  fixed  his  eyes  on  Admii^ 
^tlicb^oQ^,  as[  9  proper  persoii  to  be  employed  to  bring  the  n^o- 
gi^tions  to  u'speedy  i^ue.,  .11ie,?dmiral  had  lately  returned  froni 
^fancie,  .where  he  bad  beep  unfortunate  £nou^  to  Jose  his.  yijife, 
^Mpii^  we^^  fr(>ni  fcfffper,  prejudices,  which  led  him  to.  ad^ 
Diir^jtlh,e  c^isracteVjO^  Buonj^paj-'ie,  m^  to  coupider  an  alliance  iot^ 
^||itce,die  ^ost  advantageous  for  Russia,  be  still  wa^  not  pppvlifr 
alp^qgfiit  ^^  'r^)^^i^p^i.  i^io.  the  recollet^tion  of  opipioi^'  vi^dt^ 
^^h^^^fjQIipiIy.inpponed;  aud  his  selection,  at  Uiie  ijaotn^i^ 

t'|8^in,a  s^f)ng:^egree,ihe  hj^hseiue  which  die  Elmper^rjenterr 
^,b^!bis  taints,  8s  well  as  his  boldness  in  liking  upon  hioiit^ 
Mppusibilityof  siich,^!,  appointunent.  '       ,- 

..jjjjai^Bpiirgejiiil,.  ia  a. note. at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,  .has 
unjqsttjf '^q^^ii^  Jpliutusoff  of  duplichy,  in  his  coiidurt  towards 
Clm:^^^ff,  on^s' arrival  to  relieve  him  in  the  command  of  tlie  Mol- 
.^<i(iaaari)^y. .  ,lj|it  itwoiild  appear,  thut  by  the  lime  the  ad,a)ind 
}]|ej^plie'^  tti^ppnulie,  the  tcrois  of  peace  had  been  iinally  settled,' 
ajv^i^obhing  b^t.  the  »gnatui'e  of  the  treaty  was  wanling,  Tlii* 
Mj^j.^ti^,  by  theVjiuer  on -onp  side^  aii^  Kntuso^  ouj  the  oiher^ 
jfti^,,W,Adiij^,  ,Ciichagqff'M  also  ^'^jifi^^^tgloj^irtg:,  ji^V^rs/^* 
t>,,H-        ''  '  H  M  3  '  was 
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\fi^i\idi^^s2ihWthttthh'fattne^^  Wat 

ANae ; '  ^KbfUM#  th«n  'quitted  th^  utmy  for  PMersbtirg/  and  jthi^  a9^ 
miltil  assutned^-Aie  icbmoMmd  ;  bat  the  peace  \ni8  ^6  ehtirdly  iKe 
v^brkf  of  die  foirik^r,  that  be  is  said  to  havefrequendyboQSted  ofhti 
fUc^eetis  Ml  effecting  it/M/ithoqt  the  roterrenfion  of  any  other  pcrsott. 
ll^l§  bdfr  jtisti6e,-  hdWever,  to  the  adilnh*al  to  add  that  he  di^ti^g 
thti'Mat^if^nt:  -'He  is  nbw  in  this  eoutitj^^  atid  is  understood  x6 
daim  ^  for  himk^)f  the  *settleinent  of  the  peace ;  not  that  Kdtusc^ 
M%*^atall  hldiiotdbhy  bat  that  Ohichagdff  went  with  fuller  powers. 
^  ■  'Ofa  difel  a|)peafanc<^  tf  Kutusoff at  Petersburg,  he  was  unanimously 
<^bioseii  by  Ibe  nobility  of  that  government  to  command  the  militia. 
H'^  wws  thien  eifrtrusted  by  the  Emperor  with  the  defence  of  Petera^* 
KMrg,  flhd  ihially  appointed,  by  an  ukase,  commander-ip-dhief  of 
aH  the  Russian  armies.    The  character  of  Prince  Kutusoff  dbei 
u^  appeal!  to  ha^e  been  aufficiently  appreciated,  excepting  by  ^d^ 
io  whom  be  was  well  known.     He  was,  in  every  respedt,  a  vrify 
AiperihrTWan*-*''€)f  m  mild,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  diispositlori^ 
Ke  "^oii^essMi,  tbgethet  with  great  good  humour,  a  quickness  ^ 
understanding,  and  vivacity  of  expression  which  rendered  bis  sdtiiellj' 
tf^fremely  atthictive.     Although  fond  of  ease,  he  coutd  bear  aHtjj 
l^rtVatibti  wifhotft  a  murmur,  and  as  he  enjoyed  comfort  hiinSe^ 
if^was  the  anxious  \vish  of  his  heart  that  the  army  M4iith  he  coal* 
B^andeTd,  as  Vi'ell  as  his  family  at  home,  should  also  be  Conhtfbirt^ib]^ 
and  happy.    In- the  course  of  his  liffe  he  had  seen  W  niuch  ^e)^{tf!u 
he  w$is  so  completely  a  Russian,  and  knew  so  wcfR  what  d  IFu'^idl)' 
cah^perform,  and  what  hardships  he  can  undergo,  when  he  1)6001^' 
allaelied  t6^  his  leader,  that  he  had  more  the  air  bf-  a  faftef  'Adrf; 
of  a  general  when  at  the  head  of  his  arniy.    '     "  ■  "'  '**  ■'^''    ' 

■'■■It  is^  the  practice  in  Russia  for  publitj  fuuctT6narie's  tif  atf'de- 
l^ipUond  td  send  in  annually  a  statement  of  th€lirWvi<ie^^*'*ii\itf 
thaft  fransmitted  by  Prince  Kutusoff  will  ^ve  a  better*  ideko?4Sf 
^tent  of  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  cotmtry  than  mf^itih^l 
dbbument  can  possibly  do.  Those  ^who  form  •  a  judj^ent  ^^tlfe' 
tid^nts  of  a  general  from  his  age  and  bodHy  appeafahde  ^ill^i^H^* 
biy  snrtfe  at  the  nbtion  of  a  coipuJentNVart-ioirttf' 72"  years '^fag^ 
fcr^such  was  Kutusoff;  but,  in  spite  of  these  diiadVafitsigisVJu'? 


1 — r^ — .— ^. — -   ■)  —     ■  ■      ■  - -       —      -  ■  — 


•  ^  ^  J**'! 


witb  ,th?iprii(^^«q^^d  cautioii.of,]!^^  veteran  toW^rh^rife^fetigft't/ 
D^.  oil,  tbQpiai-(;ib>^9ad  prompt  tp  advance  whi^n  re^r^^yihe  ^f§ft 
ip[unpvable  wueu  a  staiid  became  aecessary;  h;s  JKumwliy  isdib^^.: 
.^  avoid  all  u$ele3s  e^uaion  of  biood ;  aod  bifl  good  i^ungpiUr  in^ad^/ 
Yapf  naturally  indulgeot  to  hi^  troqps,  ,bi»t  apy  .pegl(E|ct,)c^f  j^u^y  .\vjl% 
yi^ted  b.y  biai  with  the  greatest  severity;  s^n^,.wh|ei;i.C(QAiB(i^aQte^ 
it^  hji^  projects  by  the  piide  and  .malevo^enqepf^pithera  h^,  h^c^9l0: 
passionate  tp  excess.    A  revengeful  feeling  toWfird^.)^is^nem/|^^ 
nevef  entered  his  breast,  whilst  gratitude  to,  hia.  friends,  was vev#r 
'predominant  there ;  and  hi3  love  for  his  country  ^^s.p/.th^  inf^t 
ent^msiastic  description.     By  this  character  will  Kutuspff  b^  known 
to  posterity.     He  died  leavii^  to  bis  wife  a  &u^ci^ucy.  tt>'  pay  hjfi 
qepts  and  no  more^  for  he  was  always  regardless  of.  wealth  ijaji^^ 
^9  Ji^  left  no  male  heir,  his  daughters,  of  whom  tbere  are  fi^i)^ 
*baye  been  provided  for  in  the  most  generous .  manner  by^thf^i^fv^^ 
perqr  of  Russia.  ..  v.  .- 

.  Qn  takipg  leave  of  the  emperor,  Kutusoff  expressed  bis  doubta^ 
Bemg  able  to  save  Masco,  but  assured  his  Imperial  Majesty  ^th^t 
die  destruction  of  that  town  would  ensure  the  salvation  of  Ruma; 
me  possibility  of  wintering  there  he  did  not  anticipate,  afvl  if ,  it^ia. 
rrepcb  were  forced  to  retreat,  he  pledged  himself  not  to, giv.€.thei|if^ 
breaching  time  till  they  had  recrossed  the  Vistula.  With  thf  96;  ea^ 
l^qtations  he  set  off,  and  on  his  way  was  informed  by  Sir  iR,^4^(|; 
Wilson  of  tlie  battle  of  Smolensko,  and  of  the  continued  retr^t .^C 
the  Bustfians.  He  joined  the  army  at  Viasma;  and  as  the  positiopi 
'which  it  here  occupied  was  not  considered  sufficiently  favourable, 
^  on^re  advantageous  one  was  made  choice  of  at  Borodino,  wher# 
]i  was  determined  to  giv%  the  enemy  battle. 

/  jt^abaume's  account  of  this  tremendous  engagement  is  not  eq)ial 
if)  .t|he>est  of  his  narrative;  and  as  to  the  occupation  of  ihfi&eiiQf 
battl^  aftef.^be  action,  he  evidently  gives  two  statements  whipb  f^^ii 
a^j^siriaqce  with  es^d^  other,  for  after  informing  us  inp..l44i,  ^^Ujp> 
Tarmi^e  (Fran^aise)  hivpuaqua  sur  le  terreinqu'elle  avoitgagM^,',  j[|^ 
^%^|(  iniist  ttcj:peant  the  scene  of  action,)  he  states  in  the  following 
pa^e,  .^  que  le  lend^maiu.  de  tr^s  bonne  heure  nous  allames  de  nou;^ 
yc^  ^ur  Iq  x;hamp de  batailLe/  Now  though  \ve  consider  the  que^tiott 
ifecl|;  jtp  1>e  of  little  importance,  I^baume'ji  inconsistencies  must  xy^, 
}j(iis^jLi)niotijc.ed  ^  and  as  even  Ren^  Bovrgeois,  whose  stat^meaj^ 
are  m  general  less  tinctured  with  national  vanity,  ha3  npt  in  bis  ^, 
tail  of  this  battle  shewn  his  usual  fairness,  it  is  onlv  by  an  accurate 
ex^m|i|atipn  of  all  the  reports,  that  thjenclaims  to  superiority  whida 
H^V4  be^  brought  forward  by  each  of  the  contending  parses  ;caii: 
be  in  any^ degree  reconciled,  Tlie  fact  appears  tp  be  that^  afte^jjm 
cdmbat  of  tnieqiialled  fury,  no  very  decidjed  advantage  ,wa^jga)n^f| 
Ij^^j.^ither  party  ^  but  as  the  Russians  quitted  the  ground  on  the 

H  H  4  following 


MSo^g^/^eVt^tith  iare  etitifled  to  H^etl  tyit  prdtttdsic^  ih 
tlni^ii|5liMtj»%itb  more  propriety  than  iii  memy  oUt^rtt^ifKresy^/rtelTi 
iimime^tfiMf\tM  claim  to  it.  '  »■  ^ 

if<\purtl}$  ihfe  acfi6h  the  llu^aii  right  tritig  never  lost  grovmd^^^ 
AeU/lefty  #hich  ^as  thei>reak  part  of  their  position/ dnlymtredte^ 
atfliiort'«i5itiiim^/ When  their  Imeii  became  too  thin,  from  tb^jrfcsi 
ftmcti^iwhich  ^s^ar  made  amoDgfrtthenA,  to  cover  thegTOni:id'iMiilA 
Aeyhad  6rtglna%  taken  bp.  It  was  in  thi^  <}U»rter  that '  Pvk^ 
mghi,iWhk  tomntkhx^ed,  ka&of  bis  divi&ion^  which  went  tiito  iibma 
40i00b'tti^  !itr^g/<e4>000  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  ''^ 

rr^f)  tke^terminatk>t1  of  the  contest,  the  field  of  battle  reniUitit^ 
mfio^aipted,  do^mii^  to  that  more  than  15,000  wounded  RiisMffii 
were  tett»oved  durhig  the  night,  *nd  IS  pieces  of  canned  w«9t 
fetched  away  which  had  not  been  brought  off  froiii'  the*  redbofot^h 
thef^lttft ;  the  ihost  obstinate  struggle  had  tak^^n  place  in  the  bolt 
ttti^  in  the  centre,  and  it  was  here  that  Barclay  de  Tolly  ^U^ 
ititervtovitig 'desperately  fought  on  the  same  spot  duriffg  th^  itlmt 
of  the  engttgement;  • .  ...^nf  UBrt 

r^  The  Ru^idns  i^tired,  without  molestation,  on  the  McKSto^tHaM^ 
whicfa^hey  ibo^d  not  have  done  had  the  French  retained  pofi^sas^iM 
trf  the  batteries  on  the  left;  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  undeHrrPMli^ 
and  Ouvaroff  was  dispatched  in' pursuit  of  the  enemy:  the j^Sil^ 
ceeded  in  turning  the'left  of  the  French  army,  and  even  tit  one  Km^ 
menaced  their  rear,  which  forced  them  to  ixtll  back  to  theii*  posing 
fei'dienight;  •  ^"  ••■■'i;t|ai;! 

^  ■  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  tlie  strength  of  tbe^  ti^b 
m-mies  was  nearly  equal — about  1S0,OCX>j^tcu':  accbrdind^  ^  ^fe**- 
iMer'a  report,  which  we  have  already  noticedj  th<i  loss  oflhie  Fritod& 
dbnotmted  altogether  to  upwards  of  50,000  men,  and  ^'e'<iKH^^ 
less  than  15  generals  numbered  among  the  kilkd ;  gO;0(X)<^i^m 
tfcot  were  fWcd  by  tlie  French  on  that  day  aQcbrdingto<^eJt<^)«ii 
iilsaltuiation,  aiiddie  whole  army  expended  their  canridges^'iof'jwtnali 
100  bad  been  distributed  to  ea<^h  mah.  'The  loss  Otol|ie'$i^e>dtf^ 
Iftiis^ians  wa»  less^  as  they  occupied  an -intrenchtd  p(»nti0tf<p% 
tiannot^  however,  be  estimatitfd  under  82>00Om€«Kj-  ^'^i  ^'»  ii?^i' 
'  'A  more  horrible  spectacle  cannot  be  conceived  tliab  dite'Si^j^r^ 
aace  of  a  field  so  stre\^d  with  d^ad  and  dying: ^0^000 'tnie«»[jAite 
Mid  to  have  been  burnt  or  foUried;*and  above  d^OOd'Ikirsesriii^^i!- 
.itendedon-^ihe'ground."       ■■■•  •-'■■•■  ^  :;•-.■> •v;.;,Ni;  U'OiUhff 

}  Thd  battle  of  Borodino  wa^  fought  on  the  26th  August*/ dlAj^ttr: 
life'  French  did  not  enter  Mosco  till  thedd  of  the  following 'ni<df»A; 
)Ei»J)roaf,trsi the  distance  between  the  two  places  isJonly  7^ -Ei^gliA 
.tnites/tbatthe^  French  did  not  atdvance  With  tlid^pei^d  tfcMrytj^t 
bave^doae  h^  tbeybeen  puf«uing  a  beaten' ewenay.  Setsetidldlte 
daya  were^«b|4oy^Hky'Illkstbpiotiini;  tb^^go^vemor;  in  tfa&eidiCttanitf 


<Mi  liber  lOWQxr.  Hifviii^  iiBagiaed;ib$t,4he  fftr^f)r|^r 

foT  such  an  event;  but  as  tLe  necessity/^  abi9iitf(£E#|i^ 

pMeptyJbe«2^erti$d biinself  wiib  tb^^a^io ulditfhj^hf: i^ie«iHHl^oii 

l^tbsj  bad.  done  iu  providing  iti>yirt>  meaf^.jpf  ^f^9/c^U^/Ml 

o^tbe  public  store!)  wer^^SQfbarked  >od  Ho^t^d  dawnilb^driiiee 

MfOiskwainto  the  Oka*,  mid  Ui«;llussiai>«ariay^^y4^  fri^fH)b(0jwftrdt 

Kdlonona,  covered  all  ih&ccar^va^s  o^  tb^,|j^3^#l»^7^^rb)^f9Jk 

road*.    The  greatt^  part  0/  ilie^yiOmiJM  ^^t^ /GWWe^d^'Wtp^etl 

of  safety,  though  Buon^art^  has  ass$rt^,,t|iat  ^2iQ^)[^ 

tber.j9ames  when  the  town  was^qmismDed:  th^H^mm^f^^f  ^i^n- 

doned  U>  their  fatej,  who  were  in  too  de^plorablr  »  «ki|uati^v4p.,i])!Qiff 

yenoval^is  liot  improbable/ but  tbeir  n^mberft^oitfil^trba^^  bfim 

jvery  graati  for  tbe  Russian  soldier  it  known  ^of  dnea<i»cjap^4lt)fitld 

att^h  a  <legree  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  ^Jbii^  he: wiH*!iKxt  pffMe^tb 

tifQid  }f«;  ilii  the  eampaign  which  preceded  ;|^(»p6ace^0fnrihk^ 

^dbieit  ihc  Russians  abandoned  JKoi^sb0rgy'i^harii&f4bf^iJbi^{Utdb 

had  been  chiefly  established^,  the  road  to  Memel:>aii4:(|^dpff  fhogf 

^  the  line'  of  ?the  retreat  were  covered  witH  iheir  wooudeiH  ^^9,  in 

^^>  possible  sti^e  of  sufferings  pref^red  thf^.atteiupt  ioiiB^^j^ 

'Ijild^l'^U  thedifficidties  to  which  they  were  ^jKppsed^^jt^  ^be^terlaiilkf 

"liM^^  being  made  prisoners  bythe  French.  v  ^;^<«  •    :jO  .nfi 

yfvWf^shsii  have  occasion  ia  the  course  of  th^:  F«^i»ph  neireii&to 

/observe,  in  tnore  than  one  instance^  the  military  9^U  .^nA  pfcittkace 

displayed  by  Kutusoff,  but  at  no  period  were  they  Qiorecao^pkuwii 

^tb^n  .in  die  movements  of  the  army  under  hia  orders  duringf^tbe 

^i0kb  |ba$  'tbe  French  occupied  M osco;     Lord  Cathcart  appearalo ; 

jimilht^  oillyoRje  who  does  justice  in  his  dispatcbea  ta  the  abilii&ef ; 

<9k0^WlihyA^t  veteran  in  taknigup  the  position  on  tbe  KalougatiHUuH 

ffiiid:^)$K)^ybo  trtce^on  the  map^he  operations  of  tbeRussianiiofmjr 

(ill  (this}  garter  will  :probably:bN3  inclined  to  agree  with  bim.^'  I^fk^r 

ib9atioetivi;6<^blivQi>eenmore,ably  planned  or  more  skilfully  e3:£oujtiaii; 

^ati^ac^iCom^eti^Iy'cvrQrellhe  Froii^h  at  a  losson  this  occa9kn9,*thft 

jS^b^lia9i5va9i^emj9V]ed  from  th^  command  of  the  advance  htJ^nfiig 

Bight  of  the  Russian^rmy^.tbe  timei  th^jimado  this^^masti^ly  marcb. 

>-ii?^f]^er  4be  baittte  of  B(>rodiiM>  it-  app^^urs  .to;  hare  been  Kutuaoff 's 

ed^bj^'to:  avoid,  9^i  imicb  as  possible^  all  general  «ngageineQibs.; 

.^.^iBibie^and'tbeaguifc'  would  sufficiently  thin  the  rank^  of  (the^ijgatiy 

without  loss  on  his  side,  and  as  he,  even  at  a  much  -lajb^  ^p^iod, 

rlb9||gbt  it  not  inipr0bab|e  that  the  !f rencb  army,  in  spite.oCiall  its 

-  ^saster^  ,^otdd  bedbleto  muster  a  ^fornudable  force  at  Wikfei^ 

iliiitpiirsuitof  the-eneniy  was  never  so  rapid  as  to  endaqgefrf^he 

jit^j^dEer  and  discipline  of  his  troops.     This  cautiom  sjateinv  was, 

tAbtbertime>  condemned  by  many,  a^id  those aspersiodaweiiettKowh 

fAipoQs.tb^generara  character^  wbicb  it  bas  be^atb^J^t  jof  avery 

>  commander 


4M  Bm4^f*^'*  MummCmpa^  Jau. 

eMBflsander  ^.  be  expoted  to^  whose  fi^xi,  like  that  of  Fabmf^ 
JBLtp  we^  awl  elude  tli«  enemy.  .        /  ...ic 

Whenever  Kutusoff  halted  he  never  failed  to  place  atxoi^f  i%f 
trcnchnkeiUii  around  his  army  ^  for,  said  he^  '  this  precaution  requiDit 
but  little  trouble^  and  often  costs  the  enemy  yery  dear^'  Jt  w^^bf! 
thiB'aud  similar  traits  that  he  obtained  from  Buonapi^-tetbe  JS0a^ 
of  '  le  vseuK  reiiard;'>aiid  his  refusal  to  listen  to  the  propositi 
for  an  arsiistioei  which  were  made  to  him  whilst  the  French  weECt  it 
possession  of  Mosco,  must  have  convi^aced  them  that  they  had  iu> 
oommoii  man  to  deal  with* 

.  On  examination  of  the  map  it  will  be  found  that  the  position  firrt 
taken  by  KutMSo^  whilst  the  French  were  fatally  revellii^  in  tbt^ 
plttoderof  Moaco^  was  oa  the  Re^an  road.     We  traice  his  mard^ 
thence^  covered  by  the  rivi$r  Po^bra,  to  that  which  leads  to  Toi|If^. 
attd  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  near  j^. 
interiHipt  the  French  line  of  communication  we  find  him  po0ted-99 
the  Kalouga  road.    Here  be,  as  usual,  fortified Jiis  camp ;  th^  ma- 
imfactoriDg  towns,  where  an  alarm  might  have  been  excited  by^thf 
appreacb  of  danger,  regained  their  confidence  on  seeing  the  firoi 
at^tode  of  their-  defenders,  .and  the  Russian  army  was  .abund;in|j[y. 
gupplied  with  provisions,  whilst  the  French  in  Mosco  were  siilKsr* 
ing  from  the  total  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  of  some  of  \f^ 
luEuries,  it  is  true,  there  was  still  a  satiety^ 

.:Our  remarks  upon  Kutusoff's  conduct  have  led  us  to  a  point  q| 
time  subsequent  to  the  most  striking  event  in  the  campaigjQ,.tiHl/ 
occupation  of  Mosco  by  the  French,  and  the  conflagration  to  :Wl4$Jil 
the  town  was  doomed  by  the  resolution  and  patriotisjea  rof  j^fiQ^i^j 
hdiitaldts ;  for  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Russi^^^i^ay  jjji 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  tbe  fact,  it  is  4|ui to  clear  that  the  :^i|jf; 
share .  in   the  destruction  is  to .  be.  atMiibuted   to  tbem.,'^.  ,J^^' 
BoHrgeois,  while  he  unequivo^Uy  admits  this,  attempts  .tp  p^^^. 
that  the  measure  was  equally  impolitic  and  Mr}necisss^3^;,.,^^- 
ar  more  striking  example  qf  deterinined  courage  would  have  be^o 
siforded  by  the  resolute  defence-of  the  tpwn,,  than  by  abanao^^. 
ing  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enem^;^^  and  diat  tihe  i^ey(er^,  y]; 
aitation  wliicb  the  capital  suffered  .was  of  no  material  liy^iy/ip^^ 
the  designs  of  die  French^     But. to  say  aptbing  of  th^g^^i^^l. 
eitifect  produced  in  the  country  by  so  sjtriking  a  sacrifice,  so  MUmg 
8i>roof  of  uiKlaunted  resolution,  it  cannot  be  disputed. tha^  by  lbs- 
destruction^  of  the  magazines,  the  Frenc^h  were  reduced  toisttcfa^ 
ai  state  of  distress  that  a  longer  stay  in  their  present  quarter^  win*  ■ 


late.cooversatipu*  at  51l>^ 

potsible  fer.huO''V3!«i)Q.'pr?psr!;d  (or  such  ao  eycnt,  as  lie  bell^vecl  tb^ere  H-^BO|exa9i[i^V: 

tbe  kind  in  ancient  or  moideni  tiines.               '  '  *~                *.....      •'■'  ■ 

'<  -^  aDsoIuteiy 


Q  has  alwavs  asserted ;  and  we  haye  h^ar^  that  in  one  oJFhjft, 
when  spg akiug  oil  the  subject,  he  cdntehdei  that  ft'wrfi  ipVj' 


dMhtieljriifapqfi^le ;  Md  whaterer  miglit  biive  ileen  the  owgimt 
plan  of  Buonaparte,  had  he  anticipated  a  mode  of  de^ce-io  jfo/Hil 
to  'hie  vie Wd,  iv^  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  been'  i^sh 
eii^gh  to  Expose  his  arpiy  to  the  disasters  diey  suffered  on  tkeirre^ 
f feat,  by  adyahciti^  into  ti^te  heart  of  the  country  before  tbe^  retunfc> 
6f  the  fine  sf^son.  In  regard  to  tbe  defence  of  Mosco,  it  oonldt 
ifot  be  attempted  with  any'prospect  of  success ;  it  has  no  fortified 
tioiis  whatever,  for  the  Kremlin  (the  old  Tartar  fortress)  ^^s^oonfM 
jpii^tely  buried  m  the  heart  of  the  town.'  On  the  approach  o£ 
^e  f'rench  some  £eld-work9  w^re  raised,  and  a  poaition  traced  oit 
F9c|onigQittfl  about  twelve  versts^from  Mosco^  but  the  idei'«f 
jxiakii^  a  stand  in  thijs  posi^n  was  afterwards  abandoned ;  f^  It^ 
4^eat  here,  which  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  open 
fare  of  the  country  rendered  extremely  probable^  would  have  ouiif 
Jncr^9ed  the  confi^sion  attendant  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  cy* 
l^itat,  and  materially  crippled  the  future  operations  of  Kutu^ff.  .• 
/  The^ntryof  the  French  into  the  town  was  the  signal  for  tb^^ 
:YfOfk  of  destruction ;  combustibles  had  for  some  time  been  prepib* 
ting  at  a  few  v^rsts  distance,  and  the  pretence  for  their  fabricati^ 
.w;is.the  construction  of  a  balloon  to  destroy  the  invaders  by  fiilou-* 
natibg  powder  and  other  expedients  oif  a  similar  nature.  Suob,  si- 
Jeast^  is  the  account  we  have  heard  from  those  who  are  inclined  Jto 
consider  Rastopchin  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  scene  which  ea* 
^ed;  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  attributed^  without  any  degree  of 
improbability,  to  the  rage  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  conduct  of  ^ 
fVeiich  in  the  course  of  their  advance,  which  U  deso-ibed  to  hw» 
h^tk  iBfo>  atrocious,  that  their  subsequent  miseries,  great  as  tbe^ 
.v^efyinstead  of  awakening  commiseration,  only  appear  a  just  nsfirir 
jAftion  fdr  the  ci^oelties  theyhad  committed.'"' 

>'&itbaunre  gives  att  animated  account  of  the  horrors  which  at- 
tliilde^  the  conflagration  of  th»»  great  city^  and  a  more  fearful  ^eati 
elkiltot  well  be  imagined. 

, '  ^,Jb,usi' neither  noble  bipod,  npr  the  candour  of  youth,  nor  even  the 
telirs  bif  beauty,' were  respected.  Penetrated  by  so  many  calamities,  I 
hd^ed  thftt  the  shade*  of  night  would  cast  a  veil  over  the  dreadfcd 
s6tene,'but  they  tontribtited,  orn  thecontraiy,  to  render  the  cpnilagnMiQti 
nioi^  Viaible.  The  vidlence  of  the  flames,  which  extended  from  north 
^^south,  and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wiad,  produced  the  moft 
aarfiil' appearance,  on  a  ^y  wbich  was  darkened  by  the  thickest  smoke. 
Nothing  icdpld'  equal  the  anguish  which  absorbed  every  feeling  hearty 
99^-.  which  w.^  i,9cre«^ed  in  thQ  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  cries  of  the 

*  Tbe.cnmina|s  who  were  emancipated  from  confinement  on  the  approach  of  the 
cnbtD'y\  are  ^clifiowledeed  hv  ah  parties  to  have  taken  no  small  sfa^re  i^  the  destracdt^n 
0("the  city: "and  theS,^ct(vlt^  on  this  occasion  is  not  surprisigg,  m  they  proUEbfcr 
li^ii',  by  the&  exe^tt's  ia«o  *gp«4  «  cauK,  to  oMt^rntQ  in  loiae  #grae  the  rrmeoN 

?r.r,?l,..,,      .-«i    ^  .  ,  miserable 


^■^^i^^^ii^^As^^mPl-  ii^ 


fvcfi^fpomcnn  broke  upon  the  ^ear^  were  added  the  bowlitigs  of'll 
i»0)  witidi;  chained  to  the  doom  of  die  palaces,  accoidibg  to  the -^^liltjid 
1^  AO^scoWf  icottldnot  escape.  frDm  <the  fretvhich surrounded  tbbttt/^. 

.  ^t  .tbii»  9birwng  cnsiB  we  find  U10  Emperor  Alialiuincler  ait  Sti 
P^i^buzg  ujoidisHiayed  by  the  fall  of  the  aocient  capital  of  kit 
etnpiFe ;  he, .appears,  veiy  early  to  ha\n  made  up  his  mitid  io  liiig 
woj^t.Y^hich  alight  betide  him,  iand  to  have  determined  ^pooLfeoo^ 
{f^ipe,to.tbie  last  extremity.  His  conference  with  Bemadotte  dt 
4ibo  si^sqred  bin  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Sweden  Id  liii 
cause^  and,^a  in  some  of  his  first  proclamations  we  may  observelbi| 
he  ^ludes  to  the  possible  necessity  of  givii>g  up  Mosco,  tta  occu^ 
patioil  by  tlie  enemy  must  have  been  foreseen  by  him  as  a  pqafiSULi 
'  contingency.  His  address  ^o  his  people  on  the  fall  of  that  Ipvmii 
couched  in  a  tone  pf  pious  resigna^on  and  nijHily  confidence -iflfite 
JMttips  of  bis  cause,  which  Cannot  be  too  much  admired.^  ^j]^ 
Porter,  in  his  usual  rhetorical  style,  introduces  the  emperof  tur  eft 
pressing  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Archangel  and  taking  sbfelte)- 
on  board  his  fleet;  but  he  never  looked  for  tiecurity  beyototd  hia^owii 
doniinioDs.  -  -   i;{.'  ?I  * 

.  With  a  view  to  provide  against  future  emergenoiea,  a  fottncbrjr 
oT  cannon  was  erected  at  Casan,.  and  a  thousand  hoiBdir  wenp 
pasted  at  each  stage  between  St.  Petersburg  and  tb^  town>  tp'Wl 
move  the  court  in  case  of  necessity.*  As  me  Emperor  bad  ginte 
positive  orders  that  no  proposals  of  peace  should  beacc^^ted^f 

■r/..«i+.:intta 

■  ■■■III        m^itm—'—  ■ ■  ir        ^mm^mmm  — ^^—  i 

^fP  It  has  been  asserted  that  an  oath  wns  taken  by  Ibe  Rassian  Generals  >eoil^itt^i^ft(^ 
^headyaneeci  guards,  not  to  allow  an}'  proposals  of  p^ce  tobeJorwaidei^  ta^tlviitiiW 
rpr  :  but  so  far  is  tills  ironi  being  the  fact,  that  couriers  wi^h  ^l^patebes  qC  4^^P*$¥9^ 
did  actually  reach  Petersburg,  though  they  remained  unanswered.  The  &ppt^eusuBMm 
the  RlMsian  officers  at  this  moment  proceeded'  not  tVoin'ttny  ^'obt  mi^i»-  Sn^Mon^ 
fi^muessy  but  the  integrity  of  Kutusoft  himself  waa  stroiigly  stiupectod ;  for  faiajotfttlat} 
with  LauristoD;,  from  prudential  motives,  had  been  coadifctedlu  the  mp^t  sf^n^/MMMSUi 
aiid  he  bad  contrived  most  adroitly  to  amuse  Buonaparte  With  the  ptospedt  otpSoar 
whilst  the  Russian  reinforcements  were  gathertttg  from  all  qoarteiv.   "  '"''-'    \    J^fTMl 

t  It  is  said  titat  Kutusoff  refused  to  forward  a  letter  addressed  by  Ni^oKeoa.^iiliis^ 
pedal  roi^i^,  because  it  was  directed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia*  inst^d  .of  i  aH  tkk 
Bijtissias.'  This  of  course  was  a  mere  pretence ;  for  on  another  occasion  W  disb^CTy 
givre  the  enemy  to  understand,  that  it  was  .not  a  time  for  the  Rnsnatts  to  listen  icf  ^baSfi 


ennemiqui  so  retire.'    At  Krasnoi,  when  the  same  Rus^n  officer  ^W  tlJe^tofeoiidTil^ 
MaffhaliNc^  adyanfiing,  he  ^riedout,  *  Point  de  pont  d'or.r  and  iaiBaiedifiteij,^c^  A 
battery  of  tweri^four  pieces  ot'caanpn  .across,  tbc  road,  which  was.  ne^£r  formli  ht*^ 
caosea  tibfe,  destmction.  of  the  JPreiicb  corps.^We  have  heard  th«rt  Geiie^  $tf^  f^itec 
came  from  t)ie  French  advanced  po^  tp  propose  the  arinistlcey-obscmtftp^SMNi' 

officer^ 
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iti^f^Wi^afjid.  thi^  yf&»  only  betiween  the>fidTanc«ii,gat»rd'5^f 
[jloradaiMii^  and  tli^^fOQpjl^^  Mjjamty  m  every  other  .^stHei^ 
Ave|i;/Rt  dia^^  dbtiftnce  of  a  mii»  Stotb,  tba  6iit*-poflt9^  hostilkiei^^  Qeam 
ceased^  ^hich  distressed  the  French  to  an  excessive^  degree*  Tbett 
foraging  parties  too^  in  every  direction,  fell  a  sacrifice*  tK>  thetfain^ 
f«r  revenge  which  animated  the  Mfhole  body  of  the  n€%M»oi»>ing  |^^ 
fltiltryy  and  which'  was  carried  to  such  -an  extetrt  that  tlre^  tmSv^I 
werein  some  flistance^  found  bargaining  With  tb^  O^Hsack^  for  tk^jj^ 
pnsoners/in  order  to  enjoy  the  horrible  sadsfa^^lirni^^df^jpaHitt^ 
fbem  to  death.  This  practice,  however,  was  ihitnediAFtely- sft6pp«d: 
i.  '0»  no  rational  ground  can  we  account  for  the  conduct  tiPBuori^ 
fBNTte  in  lingering  at  Mosco,  after  he  found  that  alt  chaiic^  of  ti^J 
cowmodation  with  the  Russians  was  dut  of  the-^ireitibVi^'^lcIji^ 
whflrtr  we  are  fuUv  disposed  to  give  all  tide  praise  to  th^  i&f^ility>M 
ftoiw  ijeia^rtib,  wJio,  by  unexpected  manoeuvres/ eompletety'itii^^ 
6ckled  'in  surrounding  the  French  army,  we  htust  iseelc  fo>  sohw? 
father  exphmation  of  the  total  want  of  military  sfcHi  ekhlbitfcd'bjj 
BacBiBparte  ^t  this  period.  «    ,     ^     -> 

:  The  following  considerations  will,  perhaps,  serve  in  some  de^ 
gree  tjo  exfdain  his  eonduct. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  name  of  KutusoiF  was  associated  by  him' 
with  Ae  laur^  which  he  had  gained  at  Austerlitz,  be  naturally 
indinedio  undervalue  the  ability  of  the  veteran  commander,  an^ 
psobablj  thought  as  lightly  of  the  military  ^ill  of  the  other  Russiatv 
ofiq^ij^  opposed  to  him. 

f  .fis^^Horageoti^  had  formed  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  tliel 
najtion  from  the  degenerate  Russians  who  were  base  enough  to  keep 
Wi^^ifSespoiad^uce  \^  misled  Buonaparte  material- 

^(»Ev^' the  information  given  by  the  French  consul  Lessj^p^l* 
i^^KTtf^^^  and  the  general  hatr^ 

4^r^^>!QIQ^^n  people  towards  the  enemy  was  so  strong,  ai>d  tlio 
6»4rtio«y6feiery  wan  to  deceive  the  invaders  directed  with  8io' 
M&^^e}^^^j(i(^ipj^'  that  thijy  completely  succeeded  iu  keepTng  tW: 
I*rent:n  in  igndrsMice  of  the  movements  of  the  armies. 
-:n$*?ffPhe ;gcn<<ra!  -map  of  Russia  being  faulty^  the  French  ma^ 
^^^^i^^^^^W^i^^-  from,  tbe|A  On  a  larger  scale  became  still  morii^ 
flPgv^lid  ithus.. i&  .the  i  calculations  for.  their  marches  were  rendei-e^ , 
iaeomict;:^-  Freqiiient  instances  are  mentioned  i^  the  works  befor^; 
U)i;^Sbi^,i(^t^|Mcid^^  of  the  Frenf^.froiAi 

igi^^ceoof  vthei^oiutttjry*::     .  ..- 

^  ^-'sBno*«pttrte,-^goveming- the  French  nation  with  a  degjreir 

^flhfk',^4Smg;^6^ke%fe  affadf  at-Vfdkbit),  where  Miirrat  had  bieen  vcrv  rQOghJy  haudied; 

of 


of  ■imp&kim  %«htt  wHumid  Af,  t»taa  »  havn  haagiMd  AM 
th«  pMple  of  Rmiw  wouk)  ai  tatntiy  mhoih  ta  lb«  maiKbtM'ttf 
riieii'  Emperor,  of  whatever  mtnreth^  might  be;  ifwteAd<)r'«tiJdl 
ths  gpnit  of  the  nation  carried  along  ivith  it  even  dbat  part  of  'tU 
l^swrnRHttt  whose  putntism  and  tove  of  iodepefidence  ^ett  69^1 
more  r|u«stiomibhe  nature.  '    -'- 

'  A  more  bettitifir^  sijght  cannot  be  imagined  than  the  firA  opwduj 
en  (he  city  of  MokO.  fbe  splendonr  of  it«  appeanince,'  tindm 
•iiiltR^on^hich  per*aded  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  when  thll 
great  city,  in  all  its  rfngnificence,  firat  burst  upon  th«r  view,  is  w(A 
desertbed  by  Ren^  Bour^eoi^.  "• 

'Al  the  sight  of  this  vast  capital  which,  situated  at  the  extrenil^ 
of  ft  ifide  basin  and  boik  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  npoH  the 
k)H  which  bounds  it,  burst  at  once  upon  our  view,  there  wa«  tWl 
one  of  ns  that  did  not  experience  a  feeling  of  pride  and  phtasaiei 
Abo*e  an  immettiurabit:  mass  of  superb  houses,  ranged  in  a  semi-eirolt 
of  considerable  e-tient,  fos«  a  prodigious  quantity  of  steej^ea  of  a^ 
descriptions,  the  greater  part  surntounted  by  cupolas  paintetl  with  ttn 
most  glowing  colours.  Amidst  all  these  buildings,  of  which  thediipi)* 
sitloQ  and  elegance  formed  a  magniliceDt  coup-d'ceil,  was  disiinguishM 
the  superb  lower  of  Iwan  ;  placed  in  the  Kremlin  and  surrounded.bjr 
palaces,  it  overlooked  the  whole  of  the  city,  whilst  its  gilt  cupola 
eclipsed  all  the  others  by  its  size  and  brilliancy.  '>, 

'  Around  the  basin  Were  observed  at  intervals  neat  villages,  atit!  a 
nmnber  Of  country  seats,  upon  which  the  pye  agreeably  repotefl,  'nti9 
Completed  the  beauty  of  the  icenc.' — p.  52.  '  '  ■  "' 

liie  deacription  of  the  some  scene  by  labatitte,  is  e^jitfiy  iHM 
atid interesting.  "'       -■■'■  •■v  )•>:> 

*  \yhile  the  fourth  corps  was  coiirtrucling  a  bridge' over  fUelWdsIcfcai 
I  ascended  a  hill  with  the  officers  of  the  sidff.  Front  tKt  stt'ftftriffW 
perceived  a  thonsand  gilded  spires  and  ste^iHes,  ((hich;'iUthte'MiH'i(hii:'8i. 
fbtl  upon  thent,  appeared  to  be  so  many^^obes  of  fire. '  OrtiJ,! dfcdiB 
the  rest,  which  surmounted  a  pillar  or  obelisk,  boK  fbe  affptmtkatfif  m 
ati< iremense  balloon  floating  in  air.  Nothing  could  equat'ewFiaWi^iM 
at  this  glorious  spectacle,  which  wa£^nwreintaKstinf(,ito'UBiir(MnHtlH 
coittrast  it  formed  with  the  giocmy  objects  tiiat  had  hilhertn-nwl/oM 
view-  We  found  it  impossible  to.  sappress  our  f(;eliiigs,,Kiid  ag(ua<cd 
by  a  simultaneous  impulse^  we  tiU  sbouwd  Musco?  Masco.'  jit  tLi. 
sound  of  this  long  wisbed-for  naine,  the  sohliers  rushed  up  tht^  hill  m 
crowds,  discovering  at  every  step  tiew  priliiigics.  Surae  admiied  a  mag- 
fiificent  caslle  on  the  left,  built  in  the' omental  ilylt ;  others  directed 
(heir  view  towards  a  palace  or  a  temple;  but  all  were  equally  stiTirtS 
with  the  grandear  wiA  which  this  innense  city  preseiitea)  itsotf  t» 
(hem.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain:  the.Altvkm  vmd* 
through  it,  breakiaj,  into  picttiiesqae  gr»up«,  jt  vcsLclusMr.  oirhiwA 
afallsieefiBRd-of  every  pesstble  species  of  architecture;  tbews^tM; 
rioioly  paintedi  the  domes  covered  wii^  abHtx,  ttjea,  ortujqdn'  |£»(^i{r; 
^e  most  pleasing  variety ;  While  the  terraces  before  the  palacei^  tte' 
,  obelisks 


^Misk^eV^'  Ifce  isles',  t'ut  absve  ojl,  t\\e  innumeilibte  itMpl^f.pitl^ 
-^nte^-to  our  eyea  one  iif  tho«  ciiit*  which. ive  tiad  liiibert4,f>«^f>^^ 
tp  exi^ipnl^  iu  ihe  ;njwerlul  iinagiuutioii  of  ihe  Aa'iiitic  poet^,^^ib  UfK 
wfld  and  wonderful  imagery  ufllie  Arabian  tales."  '    ,,    ,  .  r?' 

put  all  the  fair  prosptct  liad  ihe  fcrociutis  violence  apd.eriielty  wt 
the  French  completely  blighted,  unit  ihey  weie  liow  jseqiit^  a 
mmnhh  esistence  umoug  llie  ruiiis  of  Uie  town.  Under  molt  of 
the  chief  hotels  vaulted  cellurs  were  originally  cotiatructed,  yv^er^ 
fQch  valuaUes  had  been  deposited  as  it  was  found  impossible  its 
fB?ry  off.  Id  most  instances  these  hiding-places  w^e  renders^ 
more  secure  by  the  fall  of  the  buildings  to  nhich  they  bdanged-'j 
but  sojne  boards  of  this  kind  were  discovered  and  eagerly  ransacked 
By  the  majiauding  parties.  In  tife  midst  of  sU  these  horrors  Buo* 
naparte  appears  to  have  maintained  big  usual  sangfroid,  and  bl$ 
accustomed  tone  of  arrogance  and  blind  confidence  in  hit  own 
Mtperior  fortune.  To  occirpy  the  minds  of  his  officers  directioiA 
t^ere  given  diat  a  French  comedy  should  be  performed,-  at  which 
the  emperor  signified  his  intention  of  attending.  It  was  io  Mtn 
that  he  was  told  that  the  actors  had  takeH  flight,  that  the  <ieCftHi- 
fions  of  the  theatre  were  destroyed ;  a  play-hous€  most  be  estlib- 
Kshed. 

During  the  conflagration,  he  and  his  staff  had  for  one  night  lodged 
in  the  Petrofstoe  palace,  and  so  closely  were  his  motions  watched 
by  the  Cossacks,  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  departure  thence  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  irom  falling  into 
flieir  hands.  '  When  I  saw  him  pass  by,'  says  Labaume,  *  I  could 
not  behold,  without  abhorrence,  the  chief  of  a  barbarous  expedition 
who  endeavoured  to  escape  the  just  marks  of  public  indignation, 
^  seeking  the  darkest  roads,  but  in  vain  :  from  alt  sides  the  flamea 
ae^ined  to  pursue  him,  and  extending  over  bis  guilty  head,  reminded 
nie  ai  thetorcbesof  the  Euaienides,  parsuing  the  criminals  devoted 
to  the  Fariea.'— p.  20 1 . 

■A-  Buouapsite  had  a  slill'  more  narrow  escape,  a  abort  time  after-* 
«Hrdt)j  'at  what  is  commonly  called  by  the  Russians  the  HonrrA 
*rfY*08)flVetr,  o»t  of  compliftienf,  we  conclude,  to  Platoff,  wbo 
brdrabt^  had  a  principal  share  both  in  the  plan  Hnd  execution  of 
fl!ffl|-tinexp£tt^  attack;  and  Ren6  Bourgeois  has  given  such  an 
inMA^Kd' itctiounf  of  diis  aflair,  that  we  shall  transcribe  it  as  Ht 
ofniib^  I^ictur^  ofthe  delultory  warfare  by  which  the  French  yiem 
8)9  ^ot^H^^y  "hara^d.  '       -, 

'ji'lA'tflolid  of-Crwsaeks  diuhtd  saddenty  upon  the  squadrons  which 
ihtw  efc«rtiii^  Buonaparte,  with  frightful  howUngs,  and  shoirn^d 
thMsttnl-titrlewrepeated  of  Hourrk,  Houtral  Tbcy  «ame  upon  our 
pe«pt^«it4)6o  murb'inipeTUosity  fhntth^hidnotltinBtof<3i>iii.  Th«y 
fiiOiti  fttw  road  in-M  4(1MHil^  vti^ng.  nritfa  th^t 'laiMCB->ril'w|on 
8i(J.  .iu- JU.;    :  .■   V    ,        ■-   ..     .  .   .-   ..     -^    .:.  .     they 


4iA  Bu^mtpaMi  RuitUm  Cwfifniglk  Jinr; 

ikej  mttrUtti  soon  disappeared  behind  the  woodft.  it  iit>uid  teeni  ihtA 
tbiachfUfje^  of  a  aurprisin"  audacity,  sinco  it  took  place  ia  ike  ceiitie«f 
oar  army,  waadirecred  a^iiut  Napoleon  bimt»i:lf :  in  £ict  he  raamaogr 
risks,  and  was  near  being  taken. — We  did  not  soon  forget  this  bouitSi 
which  was  generally  known  among  us  l^y  the  name  of  the  Emperor's 
Hoiirra/— p,  87. 

"  Whilst  Napfoleon  wasted  his  time  at  Mosco  with  the  delusiv^ 
liopc  of  iutimiclaLiiig  the  enfiperor,  his  chief  occupation  appears  to 
have  been  organizing  a  t>2;steai  of  plunder  and  devastation.  Tie 
hotels  of  Uie  nobility  \vere  stripped  of  their  statues,  pictures^  and 
even  wine,  H'hich,  when  packed  up  in  cases,  were  sent  off  on  cartSi 
daily  dispatched  in  considerable  uuuiberK;  and  to  encourage  these 
disgraceful  proceedings  amongst  all  classes  of  his  ofiicers,  a  con^ 
veyance  similar  to  our  mail  coach  was  established  under  the  di- 
f^tion  of  the  post  office,  by  which  parcels  of  ail  descriptions 
>vere  sai'ely  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  recapture,  tn  sQmc  in- 
Jtances,  inde«Hl^  these  mails  were  stopped  by  the  Russian  partilians, 
who  always  finding  a  list  of  packages,  never  failed  to  make  the  guard 
H'bo  had  charge  i>f  them  accountable  for  iheir  amotmt. 

Papers  also  in  great  abundance  were  occasionally  seized,  whicb 
reiat^  chiefly  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  departments  in  France, 
and  amongst  these  it  was  not  unusual  to  find,  licences  for  a  fraudur 
)ent  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  already^  si^ed  by 
Napoleon,  and  oii  their  way  back  to  Paris  for  the  countersigQatiut . 
pf  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  would  then  deliver  theo^  to  the 
smuggling  vessels:  such  were  tlie  noble .  occupations  of  th|» 
*  greatest  captain  of  the  age!'  The  extreme  peril  of  bia  sijufltioa 
forced  him,  however,  now  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedUpt  Miicb 
before  this  campaign  he  appears  to  have  considered  imwQftf^ji^i^ 
his  dignity : — a  council  of  war  was  assembled  und  ii^  i:tyiiYm 
for  retreat.  He  is  said  to  have  thought  it  right  ffi  4wi^4'  f^ 
advice  of  his  generals  in  a  similar  manner  on  two  othe^.Of^ipiMHf^ 
at  $molensko,  (as  mentioned  by  Labfiume,)  and  at  Moj^isk^^^d'j^ 
know  that  in  the  campaign  of  id  13,  when  ^t  DrescU^y.^hp  .)(|^ 
again  forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  copsujlt  \vi|th  bis  cbifff  :9ffiiv^FP 
as  to  the  best  course  to.be  pursued.  ,    .  ., ;  ,     ,( ,,,^ 

The  triumphant  tone  in  which  Lab^ume  descntf^tbeofpaiitMf 
of  the  French  from  Mosco,  loaded  with  thf  spoils  of  dbitt  ^9fHm^ok$ 
a  striking  contrasjt  to  the  horrible  recital  which  fpllo.^'i  ^^inntWr 
pandleled  miseries  attendant  upon  every  stagft  q{,i^^.irf.tj^fi^t^iy  ,jj 

^  Those  \Vho  did  hot  witness  the  departure  of  ike  FViMkrh  «M^¥roM 
Moscow,  can  form  but  a  fatntideii  of  what  the  Greek  and  Rommi  mtmvM 
-were,  whert- they  abandoned  the  ruins  of  Iroy  or  'oft  Cftrthtgihi  i  But 
they  who  obsen'ed  the.  appearance  of  our  army  at  this  moinMytv«Krkiib#- 
ledged  the  accuracy  df  those  {n|erMip|s.  scenes  >hich  ^pi  ^p  AiVpfrh^y 


«klftcrilied  ih  The  rwridn^^f  Virgil  and  Livy;  *The'iong<filci9^of  cml4 
rtdge^trin  thY««  or  four  ranks^  extended  for  several  leagues,  loaded  with 
tlMlniweinebeDty  which  the  soldiers  had  snatched  from  the:^rae»; 
And!  the  Moscovite  peasants,  who  were  now  become  our  servants,  resem* 
4>ied'  the  slaves  which  the  ancients  dragged  in  their  train.  Others  car- 
rying with  them  women,  children,  or  prostitutes  whom  they  had  fouiid 
at  J^Iai^ow,  represented  the  warriors  amongst  whom  the;  captives  had 
Ji>eeij  divided.  Afterwards  came  numerous  waggons  filled  with  trophies, 
a^»ong  which  were  Turkish  or  Persian  standards,  torn  fromi  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Czars,  and,  to  complete  the  triumph,  the 
celebrated  cross  of  Saint  Iwan*  gloriously  closed  the  rear  of  .ian  kttity 
whfth,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  its  chief,  would  have  been  enabled  to 
Iboast  that  it  had  extended  its  conquests  to  the  very  limits  of  £uropb, 
and  astonished  the  people  of  Asia  with  the  sound  of  the  same  eannon 
with^hich  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  re-echoed/ — pp.  240 — ^241, 

The-  wiriter  vras  not  by  any  means  remarkable  for  its  severity,  but 
the  c^U  was  sufitciently  intense  to  be  fatal  to  the  uativ^  of  u 
southern  clitn'ate,  whose  minds  were  enervated  by  the  dreary  pro- 
spect before  tbeni,  and  whose  bodied  were  debilitated  b^f  the  waitt 
of  sustenance  and  rest.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this  disastroQS 
period  the  fourth  corps,  to  which  Labauore  was  attached,  was 
expbsed  preeminently  to  all  the  accumulated  evils  which  befei  the 
French  army,  and  the  Viceroy  appears  to  have  conducted  himself 
^ith 'great  ability  and  firmneirs  on  several  trying  occasions.  His 
traojpis' formed  the  rear-guard,  and  after  the  pillage  and  destmctton 
to  whrch  every  place  had  been  expos^  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Whiy,  itsis  not  surprizing  that  they  found  neither  food  nor  shelter. 
^*' Tfhritigh  "Ren6  Bourgeois  appears  not  to  consider  the  fact  as 
J^^ishcict;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
^libkipi^  oh  "quitting  Mosco  to  effect  a  retreat  through  the 
Ibflthdrti^jirovHices  of  Russia,  in  preference  to  retiring  through  an 
ISlhstJiiWtf  •  Cotihtiy.  This  scheme  KutusofiF  rendered  abortive  by 
d^JiWirij^'hSi 't)rou^es^'  at  Malo  YaroJslavet2,  and  the  French  army 
'i^iki'^fruv^tkfmpilv^  U}  uieasure  back  its  steps  on  the  road  upon 
•WHdr'it'teld  Tddvanteed."  KutusoftV  '"  the  mean  time,  had  retired 
^S<Vi¥fls^Ra1ott^a,Mfdr  WVe  jHivpose  <>f' recruiting  his  troops ;  andi» 
soon  as  he  had  ascertained  ihjrtire  FreiH*h  were  on  the  retreat  no 
Wrtfa^^  Wsf  iti''c6mme*frcin^  ili€f  jpursutt. 

•"»I*artet  fhir  J>afafleil  fwarch  whicli  was  made 'by  the  Russians 
ilM^Hfe^hrSt  port  of  the* Tret rfeirt,  they  kept  their  distance  through  the 
day  dif^Ved'b^  th^  stViuke  of  the  burnfng  villages,  and  at  ntgbtby 
^f^^llfWiiv^  y  aiMii^u^  wa^  tfacc  aativily  of  the  light  troQps  employed 

.">  ^**  ll>i»te4iHis  of  Ikfoauue'vpoetkal  dedoiis,idtroiiuoedno  doubt  to  add  tp.tlieefiact 
-«fr<^  i^un^aLt^ijIji^f  ihe  Jr^ob  frfun  J^fiNK^w ;  i^r  .we  have  a8c«frtajUicd  tW 

j^mpu£s|  the  ruoMsTi  in  cieandg  out  tlK  Ki^mun^  ^ »  -;*    - 
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to  .'watcb^  thcFttnovementoo^, the  ciicmy,  tliat  more  oF'tlie  Freacb 
'  niailB   WEre'brtH^ht  lo  the  Ku^sian  heail-iiuarters   than  reacbect 

Wilna  after  Buonaparte  bad  advanced  beyond  Smolensko,  ^d Jh« 
'.'fVencb  ibomselveij  confess  ih^t  on  their  return  to  that  tu(^,  the 
.    troapfl  wbioh<Uie^  bad  left  there  were  ignorant  that  the  arm^  had 

cCimmenccil  its  Fetreat  from  Mosco.  J  ■    ■   ,    ■.  '. 

Ill'  The  day»  of  the  French  array  now  app^red  to  be  nuoibered; 

■  tocli  bour  produced  fresh  diBconi^ture  and  disgiraGe,  and  it  seeined 
-  'inqiossible  dial  they  »bot^d  be  able  to  force  the,  passage  of  the 
'    BeraniM.   The  Briaitgementa  made  for  t^e  junction  of  the  Russian 

^smiesoalliat  river. were  such  as  to  promise  a  speedy  concIusioD 
'    t».the  'campvigo,  and  the  capture  of  Buonaparte  himself  was  not 

wilhont  some  degree  of  reason  confidently  anticipated.  It  is  well 
-'  known  that  these  hopes  proved  fallacious,  and  ao  sinali  degree  of 
'  idinqipaiRtment  has  been  expressed  on  the  occasion,  both  here  and 

Vn  the«iber'Su)«of  the  water :-~ivith  what  Juatke  we  shall  proceed 
.  to  eiamine. .  '  Labaume's  account  of  this  important  aA'air  i^  sutH- 

cieiitly  interesting;  but  \iie  appearance  of  a  work  on  this  campaign 

■  (wimh  we  -conchide  fsom  the  title  tabe  that  bf/  Dnrdeiit,  though 
froiti  il^  general  tenor  We  should  have  suspected  that  auutbcr  pub- 

.  licatiotiy  which  we  have  noticed,  was  pointed  at)  has  bj  ought  forth 

■  n  pamphlet  eacltiBivelj  devoted  to  the  subject,  whicli  we  umlcrsland 
to  ^  drawn  up  by  the  Chevalier  Guilleauine  de  Vmtdoncourf,  and 

.  wbidi  Ittts  since  be«n  irassUted  into  Enghi^,  with  explanatory 

■  notes,' as  ^  title-page  awtonncea,  '  fay  an  officer  who  was  with  the 
Rnssian  army  at  the  stinie  peiio*!.'*  ,  i^. 

However  well  intended  may  be  the  design  of  tlie  aulhor,  we 
-  doubt;vV^tfaer  \te  has  done  wisely  in  in^  itin^  disctis.^ion  on  tifis  (fues- 
lion^and'bc  has  certainly  much  uiisiaten  the  import  ofthe  woi'din 
.appjyirig  the- epiUiet  '  impartial'  to  his  statement.  It  is  always 
uHfortnuate  for  a  caounandei:.  tobt^  employed  ou  a  service  where 

.  IHtbiic  expectation  is  raised  to  a  bi^h  pitcli  v(  eiitliu^i:ism  :  the  dif- 
l^ldttes  of  his' Mtualion  »re  genenJIy. overlooked,  nuil  his.  means 
over-rated.  If  Ije  disappoints  l^ie  hopes  of  his  c«initi'jiiicii,  Iiili^lot 
is /ar  fi-OBticnviable,  for  to  exculpate  himself,  he  must  criuiitiale 

'  vtbcrs-;  and  we  accordingly  tijid  tfiat  the  iLiillior  of  llie  delen'cl;  of 
the  (XMlduet  of  Admiral  Chich)gpff  whi?ii  opposed  to  Bnoiiiip^rte 

'.  ab tbe .  Heruut)'''*  enters  upon  hisi  jiistiiicai'mti  at  the  expense  of 
'Kiitujoff  and  Wittgenstein,  upon  whnm  hi-  hus  thDugiit  proper  to 

■  deoi  out  censnre  in  aovery  coiuily  or  mi  utmefl  hniffuage. 

Before  Wfr  proceed  fHrther,-howe-ier,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a»  eye  upon  the  positions  of  lb«  Kussianamieft. -I  >.  ^     • 

.  Afiter  the  battle  of  Krasnoi  it  appears  to  have  been  more',  than 
ever  the  object  of  Kutusoff  to  avoid,  as  mucJlaa  possible^  any  ge- 

*  This  Uaaiv  uailerstuodlo  buC.  bliusalfl 
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ner^  e^gement;  to  let  the  enemy  waste  away  by  the  simple 
Qperation  of  cold  ^d  hptiger;  and  ^affti3tervehi»<>wn  forces  in 
a  condition  to  <!:opis  with.^inytidduiG^M  st^eilgtli  which-  the  Fjrenc^ 
'  might  gain  oh  approachiug  the  fmnti^i'.  •«,.''  7 

We  have  before  observfed  (bat  tbi6^line  Of  operations  upon  wiuch 
th^  invading  army'ibOved  aftef'  their  departtire  frotA  Smoknuko  was 
one  of  considerable  danger;  add  tO  the ttiiltak^ 'committed  byBiio- 
n^partje  in  not  seciying  a  hiofe  e^ tended  biisefoj^  hi«  movements^ 
and  in  not  providing  for  thi^  ^^fbtyof*  bis  Mipplios,  Msr  subsequent 
disasters  are  to't)e  attrijlj^ii\^d'/ ev^ 'more'  thtfn  to  die' ibclemency 
of  the  weather^  This  was  seen  by  KutusoiE  before  the  commence* 
rnent  of  the  retreat,  and:  He  then  declared,  ^  Actuellement  je  ne 
donn^rai  pas  un  Russe  pour  dix' Frangais  ;^  ils:p£riront  tous  de 
mort  naturelle/  .     n   ..  ,. 

It  will  t>b  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  ,was  tlie  principle  upon 
which  Kutusoff  kcted,  when  we  find  him  blam«d  for  tardioQs^  in-the 

{)ursQit ;  we  have  before  remarked  that  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
ine  of  conduct  exposed  him  at  an  earlier  period  to  similar  impu* 
tations.  ..'.:, 

Wittgenstein  had  maintained,  in  a  masterly  manner,  that  position 
on  the  Dwina  which  effectually  barred  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Petersburg, — his  army  was  already.  On « the 
march  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  and  it  was  conceiTed 
ths(t  the  juncnon  of  this' Moldavian  army  under  Chichagoff  witii  that 
.  with  which  Tbrmasoflf  had  kfept  Prince  Sthwartzeriberp  in  cUock, 
would  render  the  total  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  French  army 
unavoidable.  '^ 

.  *  TeJl^  jetait  Tidee  qu'on  s'etait  fait,  sur-tout  en  Rassie,  de  la  situation 

c|e  Tarroee  tran^aise  h.  la  fin  de  Nbvembi'^,  1812;  et  cette  opinion 

*^,,c;«^eree  sous  tou^  les  rapports,  cbmme  oh  le  verra  plus  bas,'  fitnattre 

dps  niurmures  contre  le  general  qui  semblait  par  sa  positron  n'avoir  pout 

ainsi  dire  qu^  tirer  les  (Gordons  du  sac.'*-^— ild!fl^io»  Impartialef  p.  9« 

The  ipadeauacy  of  the  means  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal 

,    o^  phicliagoft,  for  th^  executibti  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  liim, 

.jha^  Beep  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  failure' of  his  attempt;  it  is 

tru^^  that,  altfibugh  Hiie  trobpB  under  his  orders  amounted  to  34,000 

in^n^  the  army  under  hiis  own  immediate  command  did  not  exceed 

14^000  infantry,  hVid  9000  cavalry,  with  from  150  to  1 60  pieces 

,  of  cairinon:  but  however  insaffibieni  this  force  might  have  been  to 

make  any  head  against  a  pbwerfulbody  of  French  in  the  early  part 

of  \\i^  campaign^  it  surely  might  be  expected  to  keep  at  bay,  at 

*  This  certainly  was  the  general  opinion,  and  at  St.  Pctcrbburg  a  caricature  was  for  . 
•  ■.ilojinf  ?tiiQf  u»'t»rCula^ion,  where  KulusoiTand  Wittgeiibtein  were  rcpres.'ntcd  to  be  draw- 
,  ii.),^,up  t)i^.iicck  of  a  bag  in  which  Buonaparte  was  inclosed,  whilst  Aduiiral  Cbichagoff 
"is  culling  a  Wle  it  the  bottom  by  which  ihe  caitifl"  e^i;dpt>8. 

11^  ^   .      .     \€^%t 
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least  till  the  arrival  of  farther  succours,  the  remains  of  that  once 
fi^fnudfible  airmy/ which  was  now  reduced  to' 70/X)0'nafen-,^  iil  V: 
sUt^  of  disorganization  and  distress  almost  without  fel  pfaralleLf*^*'  ^ 

The  local  advantages  too  were  very  much  o«»  the  «i<ie  Of  •A*' 
Russians ;  the  Beresina,  though  a  narrow  river^  is  at  all  tiines  nibst 
difficult  to  cross  from  the  depth  and  rapidity  oif  the  stream^  andathe 
morasses  which  extend  along  its  banks ;  and  at  this  time -the  diffi- 
^  ciutues  of  the  passage  were  materially  augmented  by  the  continual ' 
descent  of  large  masses  of  ice. 

These  were  circumstances  which  fully  justify  the  alarm  ^viiidf 
Buonaparte  is  known  to  have  felt  on  approaching  this  critical  point- 
in  his  retr^t ;  and  we  have  only  to  read  Labaume's  account  of  the 
spectacle  which  tlie  opposite  bank  of  the  river  presented  to  those"" 
who  hacl  already  crossed,  and  the  piteous  condition  of  those  whiiV 
weri^  even  thus. in  comparative  safety,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
least  delay  here  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  retreat'^ 
ii^  srrmy. 

^  Napoleon  being  gone  to\vards  Zembin,  left  behind  him  this  im-i 
mense  crowd,  which,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina,  pre- 
sented a  lively,  but  frightful  picture  of  the  unhappy  ghosts  who  are 
said  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  and  press  tumuktuously  to^ 
Wards  the  fatal  bark.  The  snow  fell  with  violfence;  the  hills,  and  .fo- 
rests presented  only  some  white  indistinct  masses,  scarcely  visible 
through  the  fog.  We  could  only  see  distinctly  the  fatal  river,  which, 
half  frozen,  forced  its  way  through  the  ice  that  impeded  its  progress/ — - 
p.  359. 

The  author  of  *  La  Relation  Impartiale'  begins  by  stating  that^ 
it  has  long  been  considered  by  all  great  commanders^  that  it  is  xm* 
possible  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  river,  when  the  ^neral  U'bo 
undertakes  it  is  a  man  of  e^terprize  and  skill.     He  brings  mati^i 
pr6ofs  from  ancient  as  well  as  ^^oderu  tim^s.  in,  support' of  >i]W) - 
assertion^  and  in  a  note  op.  this  passage. indi^Tramslatipn  thex^ueis^i 
tion  is  asked,  ^  why  in  the  instances  above  eppmei^ted^  bjtaaie  di4d 
not  attach  to  the  unsuccessful  opponents  I-     We  dqubt,aot'tl)at>»ii^q 
many  of  the  case^  mentionedy*tbe  success  of  the  assailing  pariyi  fas.v 
thrown  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  .di^r^^dit  on  th^  geni^rdbwllaii; 
was  thus  iueffectuaiiv  opposed  td  them— rin,  some  it  has  .inconW)- 
vertibly .    The  Archduke  Charles,  for  instai^^e,  suffered  cQn8id^pabi>?iC 
in  his  military,  reputation  for  permitting  ^hat  very  passageiPfcitep 

'     '■■    ■■  ^■^^—  ■         I  ■  >  ■  I  ill  I— 1— ^*i  111  ■  ■■!  >.*lfl'|'>  inayi^    ■     J 

•  All  ordir  and  disclpluie  were  so  completely  at  ao^eud  intiiefrepch  arsi^,  m.^^p-,/ 
•equencc  of  the  hardslni^s  they  had' stfft'ered,  thkt  it  was  now  become  imposin hie  to 
render  It  eflicWnt  by.qny  accession  of  strength.     Lahadtue  expr^ty  states,  aftrtrmeir-^ 
tioniug  the  Junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  12th  attd9tb  corps,  and  of  tbc  Bales/ 
under.Dombrow6k],  that  'though  these  re-inforceraents  were  very  acceptable,  we»lnf(^t>ji 
feared  to  think  whether  the  asiteinbling  so  many  men  together  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
desert  might  uqt  serve  .tpiocieaae.  our  nii^fbrtuises.' — p<  349. 
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JQajfubi^ herequoted.  We  allude  io  ihat  whifch  to^lc  plate'  it"^ 
Eberedorf  on  the  22d  May,  180^:  m  the  translafiofi^by  mistake/ 
Uue  Fi/encb  are  said  to  have  effected  the  passage  ou  the  l^h.  '  ^  ' 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  ahhoiigh  sev^rarsplendH  at^ 
tempts  of  this  kind  have  been  crowned  with  success  after  a  pr0(j(i- 
gious  sacrifice  of  men,  in  most  instances  tlie  insult  has  been  failure; 
attended  with  considerable  loss.  The  propriety  ofmaking  thetrlaV 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  ui^iicy  of  the  case;  but ^e 
danger  of  leaving  a  difficult  river  or  defile  in  the  rear,  espiecially 
wiien  likely  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  must  be  apparent  t(r 
every  one.  This  common  rule  in  tactics,  the  Rus9iaus  tttiaceount-< 
ably  neglected  on  the  fatal  day  of  Friedland,  and  most  grievously 
answered  for  their  disregard  of  so  useful  a  maxim.  Atid  Chichagoff 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  same  species  of  blame  for  having  sent  a' 
whole  division  under  Count  Pahlen  across  the  BeresSila^  'Solely 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy.  They  were  attacked, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  a  superior  force,  and  driven  back  to 
Borlsof  with  considerable  loss. 

TTie  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  after  stating  the  difficuU" 
ties  which,  in  his  opinion,  render  the  defence  of  a  river  impracli-' 
cable,  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that        . 

*  The  only  tule  of  conduct  that  can  be  laid  down  for  a  general  wbosi^ 
task  it  is  to  defend  a  river,  a  rule  sanctigned  by  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  is  to  station  himself  with  bis  whole  ariiiy  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  river,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  points  which  he  supposes 
will  be  forced,  that  he  may  be  able,'  on  the  first  intelligence^  to  attack 
the  party  that  shall  have  passed  the  river,  with  a  superior  force/ 

Though  this  strikes  us  as  sotnewhat  like  the  precaution  of  tlie 
sagacious  constable,  to  prevent  the  escape  6f  the  thief  who  had 
robbed  JosejA  Andrews,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  even  these  general 
rules*  wend  iti  any  degi-ee  attended  to  by  Chichagoff.  He  appears  to 
h9^&  v^<jMSdAred  with  hiearly  the  whole  of  his  ariiij  from  place  to 
plafce^'ata  tim^  whtJn, of  all  others,  he  ought  to  have  been  stationarjr, 
with  bAt  scanty  inforiiiation  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and^witliout  taking  advantage  of  that  which  he  did  obtain. 

The  enfemy  seenis  to  have  constructed  his  bridgeis,  (which  are 
alll>w«d  to  haves  been  made  of  siich  frail  materials  as  to  have  i*fc» 
quired  frequent  repairs  during  the'  n%ht,)  and  to  have  thrown  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  across  without  any  molestation,  although 
m  proportion  as  Chichagoff  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  powers  of 
resistance,  if  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  superior  numbers,  his  efforts 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  codimunication  with  the  right 
bank  ought  to  have  been  vigorous  and  uiu-erafttiiig. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  at  all  inclined  to  uodervalue 
thd.exi^rtipns  of  the  admiral  during  the  peculiar  service  on  which 
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he  w^s  employed.  His  'spirit  arid  decisioQ  ifi.  ipstantly  quitting  thp 
Ttirlii^h  frdntier  on  the  conclusion  oF  peace>  and  the  high  order  and 
conditibil  in  Y^hicii  he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  to  Bpr^sof 

3f  th€  ^ifppbinted  time^^  are  deserving  of  every  cosnmendation.  Many 
lowances  must  also  be  made  for  a  naval  niaif  engaged  in  such  at 
expedition ;  and  k  is  possible,  (as  is  asserted  by.  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlei/  (>efbrB'USy)  that  from  this  cause  his  'copimands  may  notiiave 
tiecrt  obeyed  with  the  same  alacrity  as  if  his  talei^s  had  been  more 
exchlsively  devoted  to  the  military  profession.  \Vie,  at  the  same 
time^  must  express  our  disbelief  of  the  reply  said  to  be  given  by 
G^ndrai'H^rtel  to  ^ome  orders  received  from.  Chich^offl  Those 
who  ktlOMT  the  strictness  of  the^adknirars  ideas  in  .regard  to  nay^l 
disciplille,  or  remember  the  opinions  which  he  gave  respecting  ih^ 
capi^ilatioft  madb  at  Jatlahd  and  Lisbon  by  admirals  BocHsko  and 
Simavtni^  will  not  suspect  him  of  permitting  General  Hertel  to  re- 
main tiNvpunished,  unless  his  reasons  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior  ct&cer  bad  been  of  the  strongest  descriptipu.  . 

The  account  of  the  march  from  Moldavia  to  the  Beresiua  is  ex^ 
treiiiely  >^elt  given,  and  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  ad- 
miral, as  well  as  his  subsequent  pnrsuit  to  Wilna^  in  which  h^  dis- 
played cotisiderable  activity.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
all  his  arrangements  until  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
It  ta^k  awaited  him  which  required  a  degree  of  experience  in  military 
operations  which  could  only  belong  to  onp  loi^  us^d  to  the  stjr^t^* 

!entB  of  "war.  ,  No  qusirter  is  given  by  General  Vaudoi^Q^t  jto^ 
^oiish  ofKcer  left  by  Buonaparte  in  die,  cc^iniapd  €>i Mjtu^^fi^^atm 
conduct,  in  abandoning  this  important  depd^.  and  allpwi^g  the^j^-' 
retina  to  be,  taken  in  reverse;  he  conceives  to  hpive:^^^  ^f^Q8t||)^^ 
nicioU»  influence  on  tlie  fate  of  the  campaigOji  an4  ^Qth^V^  fp^^<^ 
matters  to  such  in  extremity,  that.f  a  fortxinat(^^69iLl^a|j(0^^^ir- 
cumstafRces  alone  facilitated  the  passa^  <tf  >  thc^  FieacH^^fASi$,:aqfpfis 
the  river.  This  generid  appears,  indeed,  .to  h^vejbeep  i^ijeq^^  to  a 
charge  of  so  much  responsibility ;  no.;  $]t$pA  w^re^  taken  ^^hi^  ,tp 
destroy  the  inagazines  in  the  town  when  be  determined'4ipo9  ckre^ 
treat,  nor  to  assenible  a  force  which  mi^ht  oppose  ClhicbagoiFjifidi 
success;  but  we  are  far  froin  thinking  With  the  ^Vriter,  that  Ac  pre- 
servation of  this  post  would  have  saved  ibe.  French  ^army^npl/U^ith- 
st^ndh>g  its  disasters ;  nor  should  we,  after  alt  the  events  whic|i«,haj«e 
'sitice  taken  plhce,  have  expected,  to  meet  with  the  qu^ati<Hi  v^hi/(^h 
occurs  in  the  notes: — /  If  Buonaparte  bad- succeeded fki  wJnHdriog 
bebii^  the  -fieir^sina,' who  '  knows  what  ivra  affairs  inighff^ave 
taken ?'*-^rrAw«.'p^  16,   ■  ;      .         w  ;,;.;//•  n^ 

We  hav6  here  a  iiemarkai()]e  instance  of  inconsistency  ^^  tht^part 
t>f  Gene^^al  Vandoncburt,  or  rather,  perhaps  a  tratit  djf  n^tiqofilj'a- 
liity:  When  be  coiitend?  tbsit  the  magazines  forined  by  Buonaparte 

in 
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in  Mingle  (however  well  stored  they  might  be)  would  have  -enableci 

tiHitled  fbrce'df  -  Rtis^cl'kianngitbe  'wintdry^  spp^ara  ^e>f^jpg^f  fbflti 
tfi&"^h6le  teridr'^f'his<b60k  is  to  deiiiousti^e  th6>iit¥po9«iit)Ai^  i^ 
di^fedding  tbi^  Of'atiy^simHftr  position^fgainst^a  powetfulmtt^c^  H^)e|%^ 
c6hdiicted  with  enterprftfe  and  8kill(.t   u)*:,*  hJ   .:-jt:  i^frn  ^..  jfji  .,oji  \ 
That  iBuonaparte^  iiY^tase  be  was  dfiincciifroin^theffifst  Ikieyc^r^^ 
sented  by  the  Diiieper^id  Smolensko,  bad  looked.fonvmr4'toMi«i9k| 
and  the  Beresina  as  a  second,  from  'wfatchrto'^resiinje  bisvoperations. 
with  more  effect  in  the  springs  Gemnot  be' doubted ;  but/ fim'^lyy 
tbese  projects  must  have  been  formed  in -brigbterffiOfRenta.^  ^Vifrr 
cess ;  these  visions  must  have  been  disfidpaledJbefore  be  r^€cb^rt^« 
Beresina,  and  Minsk  woidd  ultimately  ^  have  piH>yed^»^u«^abk^ 
wintei^quaners  to  his  jaded  troops  as  Moscoand  6«ialeiisAi^;';^|i 
The  admiral  l^ft  M in^k  on  the  19th  ^t>ven>ber^fmtai!(phii9g  .IB. 
three  divisions  upon  the  Beresina.    jVt'Borisfcrf^theco^p»  o/Cq^iii^^ 
liambert  came  in  contact  widi  .Dombrouski,  wbo  rH^-a^^im^V.adn 
vantageously  posted,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  ciw|»eHed  bim 
to  retire  to  the  kfft  bask  of  the  river  with  consideraisle  loss.  ^i0u- 
dinot,  in  the  meati  time,  was  rapidly  advancing  to '  the;  8ttppjort;<)iC 
Donlbrouski,  and  the  admifal  ought  then  (as  it  appears  neyefdta 
have  been  his  intentionto  carry  on  'operationsron  the  opposite)  sidi^ 
^f  the  river)  to  have  destroyed  the  Inridge  at  Borisof^  tQ  have  pr^ 
p^red  to  fire  ibe  tokvn  if  neeessary,  ^oilowing  fip  the  mode^  of  d&p 
fenc!e  which  had  been  pursued  with  m  -much  success  elsevi4ii^e 
dtfriQg  tllpewrhole  of  the  ^campaign/and  bytbese  precaulioQo  to 
liaye  rendered  1!he  passage  a  flatter  of  so'gre^tififficuky  that  ^/rety 
ntfiiatl  force  W^Id-^onlyihavebtenpequiredbte  switch  it;«-^n<)^  of 
the^f  -st^ps  yv^te't^knJ  'Here,?  however,  theenemy  kep^ ?a  Go^sid^- 
^rabl^  foite ^nd  it^tiiiBiieitoasmrtiltery^  widi  theappanentititentionjof 
^ttehipting  thit  pd^^g^^'Vilhkh  theyMwere^meditalsin^  eb^wberi^. 
The '  adifkiiral  Was  ceirt^iiiily  ^^eived  b3rtbese  demoniftratiocidiH  r ,  > 
'*'  Scftf  ^ue  1<^5  te^^'V^c^^feli  ffece  de  reniwrnlUiJi  fcissent  iaas«fti6 
^>?ctt«'mMiten^Te,'»et^4iri<i%iBseirt  4ait  «tmrej^;qt]e  tottternotre  arcolse 
4ioit  ^titevit\^'^iWi''ietxi  Mignar,  SDft;qii'il  se  fat  persuade  q«er  lajpas- 
rtofe  itor  ^n  aiutre  point  fi£tp.ab5(Hu|]i(mt  tinpratii^abW^iJ^  ne  bougeskpas, 
«t  p'«<lt  pas'm^taci'a^iritd4:|jj^f>u6>9l|*ftyMe^^^^  14^» 

^^  We'fimliitcontetidediinilheiaotesito  theumisHttiou,that<^^^  . 

^vi^plion  whi^hredl{)|i!imp<teed«ti||lNmtheiadn}»'€^^^  pvpv^l^tal 
^fi^'tlis  «I^Mgnf,  u^s  that  Hrhkb^iMasj^aotise^Aiponrbifni  >'^i^ dojgi,bt 
vtiittf]ft«miofislllH^^^%'  iiasi  ftiientfa :;i  itbat&eWas  dec^vml  '  Mithie  rlippe 
vtoC'lFMi^r^  avKfiEil,  ill^the  juhctiofi<jwilhfOen6ral  V^Htg^it^teia^a 

in  Kutusoff's  slow  pursuit;'  however  this  may Jbey,vih'4 only, i^ect 
'-i^bitA^ the  operMons^f  the enetny  ap)Kitir atthb im\t ioMfay^pro^ 
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he  immediately  ^id,  leaving -only  a  snnll  force  zM  Weseiovo^  wh^e 
tb^  French  actueUy  did  efiEect'a  p&9sa^  on  the  S6th.  It-is  said  tb^ ' 
he  made  this  *  movement  ki  consequence  of  orders  from  Kutusoff, 
M'ho  bad  received  information  that  the  enemy  intended  to  try  to 
cross  at  Bere^inQ^to  the  south  of  Borisof  ^  but  Chichagoff,  bemg. 
near  the  scene  of  action,  ought  to  have  known  that  this  infortnatioii 
Mras  incorrect,  and  to  have  taken  bis  measures  accordingly. 

It  is  stated  by  General  Vaudoncourt,  that  Buonaparte  finding- 
on  his  approach  to  the  Beresina  that  he  had  gained  but  three  days 
the  start  of  Kutusoff 's  advanced-guard,  resolved  upon  forcing  the 
pass^e  of  the  river;  and  that  having  done  so,  hii^  tirst  object  was, 
tp.a^^ertain  vthelher  the  points  of  Borisof  and  Weselovo  (which 
arf^  evidently  the  only  two  places  which  he  considered  practicable) 
were  .strongly  guardied;  for  if  Wittgenstein  had  already  formed ^' 
junction  .with  Chiohagoff,  (which   was  extremely  probable,)  dl 
attempts  at  crossing  the  river  might  be  considered  as  nearly  hope- 
less.    The  general  then  explains  the  cause  of  this  anxiety  on  the 
.  part  of  Buonaparte,  and  at  die  same  time  enumerates  the  cl>ief 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  given  confidence  to  AdmuiA. 
Chkhagoff,  whilst  tliey  served  to  discourage  the  hopes  of  the  «• 
treating, army.    *  The  nature  of  the  ground,'  says  lie,  *  was  of  itself 
very  unfavourable  to  a  forced  attack,  even  though  suppoited  by 
superior  numbers :  at  Borisof  we  had  to  defile  ovect  a  bridge  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  under  the  fire  of  batteries  placed  on  the 
heights  in  front  of  us,  and  forming  a  semi-circle,  in  which  we 
should  be  enclosed.     At  Weselovo,  it  is  true,  the  heights  coiao- 
manding  the  pai^age  were  on  our  side ;  but  adjoining  to  llie  oppo- 
site bank  was  a  swamp,  across  which  the  road  was  very  narrow ;- 
and  in  such  a  situation  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  draw 
out  our  columns  into  line,  (deploy 6e,)  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do,  in  order  to  contenci  with  a  considerable  force/ — Tfansi  of' 
Relation  Impartiahy  p.  44.  *  ' 

Had  Chichagoff  divided  the  force  under  his  orders  in  a  more  ; 

i'udiqious  manner,   he  might  have  rend^ed  the   passa^  of  thb'' 
French  a  most  hazardous  enterprise  without  tlie  aid  of  Wittgenst»ib;' 
and  the  aj^rehensions  of  Buonaparte  might  have  beencompietdjr' 
realized.  The  French  began  to  pass  the  river  on  the  afternoon  of- the^- 
£6th,  and  the  march  was  continued,  nithout  interruption  from  the  - 
Russians,  during  the  whole  of  tliat  night.   Buonaparte  had  expi^c^  t 
ed  here  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  (as  is  stated  by  Ren6  BotHf'* 
geois,)  instead  of  which  .he  found  tha^  his  operations  were  <fM)it'iiH'' 
teiTupted  exi^ept.by  a  feebid  cannonade,  which  soon  ceased  entirely^i 
and  that  the  force  under  Tchaplitz,  which  was  posted  on*lhe.rigl|t''' 
hank,  was lotally  insuticient^o  makeany  amcces8f4.1l lopposdrion,  lA* 
to  pfpAt  by  |Jdm9^  uufai^ouFable  natureof  the  groiuid  for  the  landing"' 
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of  the  French.  The  transl£^r>  in  anote  upon  tbis^Sfrt-d^^lili^iii^^ 
rative>  endeaTOiirs  to  explain,  in  the  foUowiag  manner^  ^haiie^pSal^^ 
ta  manifest  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  General  TuhaplTOifi*-^ 
*  It  was,  no  douMy  difficult  to  reply  with  vigour  to' tfbattety'^hfeA^ 
placed  on  an  eminence  by  the  side  of  a  rivev,  uith  foil  pUiy-.on^t&i^^ 
country  below,  commanded  a  range  of  six  hundred  yards^  and-;^'^ 
itself  terminated  by  a  forest.  The  cannonade,  liowever, Was  toft^" 
tinued  on  the  part  of  General  Tchaplitz  to  the  utmost  ofhis  pt>wW, 
and  the  contest  only  ended  with  the  day /-^IVotc  on  Tritffs.^^f  ite^ 
/ation  impartialeyp*6\.  -r.-^    ■  .  ^-: ■.    ^'^"f 

We  are  not>  disposed  to  impute  to  die  officer  here  alluded  16,^ 
any  want  of  zeal  in  the  employment  of  the  small  force  ehtrusted' 
to  his   command:   but  surely  there  are  positions    on  ' th^  right* 
bank  of  the  Beresina  from  which  artillery  might  have  b^n  6U 
rected  against  the  enemy  with  considerable  effect.     li^6"B6iiK^^ 
g€ois  makes  mention  of  a  height  on  the  left  of  the  French^  atid^ 
.  parallel  to  the  village  they  occupied,    which  was  n  source  ef- 
much  uneasiness  to  their  army,  lest  the  Russians   should   there - 
place  batteries^  which  might  materially  have  impeded  the  coil'-' 
stniction  of  their  .  bridges ;  and  Labaume  particularly  filfaties>  th^t 
'  as  the  retreating  army,  after  effecting  the  passage,  continued  its^ 
niarch  towards  Zembin,  on  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina^' 
the  distressing  scene,  which  was  then  passing  on  the  shor^  they  (fald 
quitted,  could  be  distinctly  witnessed.'     From  this  spot,  ther^foiie, ' 
it  is  clear  the  French  might  have  been  annoyed  in  their  operations.  ^ 
— ^There  is  another  point  which  w«  do  not  exactly  comprehend'' 
from  the  accounts  before  us ;  we  allude  to  the  actual  state  of  tile'' 
river  at  the  time  when  the  French  crossed  it.    Admiral^GhiebagoflF^ ' 
in  his  official  report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Syth  Novembiel*j  states '^ 
that  ■'  the  Beresina  is  so  narrow  and  shallow,  at  the  spot  which '^ 
the  enemy  had  selected  >for  his  purpose,  that  his  infantry  pas^-^ 
upon  horses  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  which  had  been'^ 
plaxred  to  cover  the  passage*'     Now  this  is  completely  at  variance 
with'  tbe  general  accounts  which  we  have  heard  of  the  rabidity'}, 
and'depth  of  the  sFtream  in  question,  as  well  as  with  the  statement^ 
in  ilie  pamphlet  before  us,  where  we  are  told,  that  ^  in  <:onsequends  '' 
of  a  sharp  frost,  which  had  commenced  on  the  £4th^  Ibe  marches  ^ 
were  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  artillery;'  and  Labaume  says  ex-  ' 
pressly,  in  a  part  of  his  work  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that  ^ 
'  as  the  French  army  pursued  its  inarch  to  Zembin,  the  sno^w,  which'  - ' 
waa>falling>  rendered  every  object  indistinct,  except  the  fatal  river,'  ^ 
which,  half  frozen,  forced  its  way  through  ihe  ice  which  impeded   ' 
its:  progress.* 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  it  was  the  •  business  of  Count  Wittgenstein' 
to  '/kfend  the  passage  at  Weselovo,  and  that  he  ought  to  h^ve 

:-j  reached 


rteched  at  ^h  eailicr  period,  the  right  baiiJE  o£lli^  Ber^^o^  accQfd-. 
ing  to  the  orders  he  bad  received.  Tbaj  general,  .Win^  '^M. 
aware  of  the  force  which  Chlchagolf  had  undc;^,  ^3  orders,'  and 
that  suSic'ient  time  t^^  beeo  allowcd.hini  to  prepare,  tlie  grpti^idfor 
the  enemy's  approach,  wai  not  culled  upon  to  make  more  ra^ 
cxertiops;  and  iii  fac^,  aa  he  acrived.tbe  evening  of  the  26th  at 
Kostritza,  h^  was  quite  near  enough  to  cpake  a  diversion^  hadhe 
betud  any  filing  on  tli^  right  bank  of  t^e  river.  ,  Xlis  advanced-guard 
did  actually  i^ach  SltuJ^iit^  ou  tlie  afternoon  of  tlie  27tb>.  and  it  w^ 
the  approaciirof  hiH.^riny,.)iit4e^,;  which  chie^^  coptribute'd  to  the 
destruction  whic^  tji^^r^ai  of  thfl  French  army  suffered  qd  this  cri- 
tical occnsioa;  a,sceiie,ojfhoiTor  which  is  well  described  in  the 
.    fallowing  extract  :-~r  '  , 

'LapkineasKE  grandoi  qui  Be  trauve  devani  Weselowo,  offraitl? 
(oir  un  spectacle  Jo nt  I'barreur  est  difficile  'k  jieindre.  Kilt')  elait  cpu- 
verte  de  voitures  et  de  fqur^tins^  la  plupart  reiiyers^s  les  iins  siif'tej 
autrei  et  brisks;  elie  iitait  jonchee  <Je  cadavres  dludl^idils'liori'd)^-' 
ttures,  paraii  lesquels  on  he  voyait  que  Vrop  de  femniefe  ^t'd'eilfenfc 
'irain^  a  la  suite  de  I'aria^e  Jusqu'^  Moscou,  dufajrant  teti^-*iMe-fiiaUr 
saivre  Icnrs  compatriotes,  el  que  la  'raort  fcHiit  frapp^s  '-An-  diSerenii^ 
llnatti^res,  Le  sort  de  cei  malheureux, ' au  milieu  de  la-4n£16det  deuH 
arra^,  fut  d'etre  6<Tas6s  4ous  les  roaes  des  voiturat  ow  lous  ina  pie^ 
i.lsa  6hevaux  ;  frapp^a  par  les  boulbU  ou  -les.  ballwdet^  deux  pafffif 
noy^s  en  vuulaat  passer  les  poats  avcc  ks  troupe|,  q« 'depQuiltes  ^^}/s^ 
soldats  ennemis  et  jetes  auds  aur  la  peige,  q^  le  froidlerinipa  bi^.twt 
leuraivuiTiwices.  11  est  iijipossiblQ  d'^vatuer  ayec  quelqu^  prgf|:^jpa)a 
jierte  4«  cetW  iournee,  parceque  U  plus  gra^ijd,e  pE^rtie,des  morts  n'ap- 
partenait  pas  au.  neuvi^me  corps;  le  rapport  It  mOiiis  '^^^^rl'ac^ 
Kusses  !o  porte  i  dix  mille  hommes.'— p.  43,  ' "'   '   '.  '      ■'"■■■" 

The  conclusion  of  titis  drebdful  scene 'tnay  be^gtv^v •frcnrf'/La- 
-baume: —  ■     ■■..  .(V.-iu.'i/i  >■ 

,  '  At  length  (be  Russians  advanced  in  a  hfess,'  anadVdl*"ltf'flie"Pt>- 
1  lish  corps  wbiifli  had  hitherto  held  th^in  jh  eheefc.  'At  ttlled%ta»4k«e 
wbobadnbtalreadypasxed,  min^fed  witli'tln!'fagili<tiB6,'atAi<raiks4))r»- 
cipitately  tuwunb  the  bridgei  'j'tie  ariillery,  llie  bagjage- waggons,  ihe 
cavalry,  and  the  infantryalt  pres-sed  on,  endeavouring  to  push;  ,l«fo<e 

-«ne  another.  The  strongest  irapefkfl  the  passage  of  the  rmt,  or  iluew 
thera  into  the  river:  all  the  sict  in^Iicir  way  weie  unfeclinely  trampled 

.under  fool;  and  hundreds  were  ivu=lied  to  death  by  tJie  w'he.cls  of  ilie 
caaiion.  Multitudes,  hoping  to  save  ihtmselves  liy  swimt!ii|i^,,ivere 
frozen  in, the  middle  of  the  nver,  or  peiishtd  by  placing  ihciristlyts  on 
pieces'of  ice,  which  sgnk  to  the  bottom.     Tlioiisands  and  thdiftdh'Js'W 

'victjnis,dfi»eii'to  despair,  threw  thenistlvcs  heailloiig  into  tfiB  KHiiiW, 

and  perished  ID  the  waves.' — p.358.  '  "^  '  "■"■ 

jPliG  ch^uacter  of  Qount  WittgetKtf^i  .stad;^  deset^ffly  ynlc^o 

iiigli  grouttd'to  require  tbat  prai^  yih|cll  w^|^^.  V^  ws{^^^ 
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tavish  upon  %ia)'.'  A^'an  officer  atid'a  man  be  is  uttiviersally  befok^* 
by  Ills  soldiers  and  bis  IfTiends  *  and  possessing  great  infer m^fioli^j'^ 
and  a'va^t  deal  of  military  talent  and  enterpriser  Be  Unites  with 
tbem  that  modesty  and  diftideiice  which  does  not  alWays  accompdii^' 
spTendid  acduireiments.  •     '     '"^ 

No  man  is  so  aiiiikely  as  Wmself  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  ffi^ 
obedience  of  orders  of  wKch  he  is  accused  in  the  pamphlet  befcrc^ 
us^  as  no  man  is  more  celebrated  for  fulfilling  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness, and  at  any  risk,  the  Commands  of  his  superior  olficer.  Wheii 
ordered  by  the  Cinperor  to  attack  Polotsk,  a  packet  was  also'setil^ 
liim,  which  he  idid  not  open  until  be  bad  carried  the  place;  H% 
then  found  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  generaUin-cUief.' 
The  system  of  tactics  introduced  by  him  into  his  corps'  dUnng  the 
peace,  proved  him  to  be  a  most  able  officer ;  and  the  regiments 
whicb  had  formed  his  division,  thoi^  newly  embodied,  distin^ 

fuished  themselves  every  where.  His  army  was  latterly  increased 
y  the  militia  of  the  couiitry,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Relati^ 
Impartiale  ^  is  candid  enough  to  give  credit  for  fighting  ^^ell 
*'  pro  aris  et  focis," ' — ^But  we  must  remiiid  this  Prencli  pfficer  that 
these  new  levies  did  not  stop,  as  they  niight,  at  the  froi^tier 'of 
their  country,  but  that  many  regiments  of  them  advanced  even  to 
Paris.  Their  exertions  were  in  truth  extraordinary  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  campaign,  for  many  peasants,  mounted  on  their  own 
horses,  served  in  the  advanced  posts  as  cavalry  from  the  vei^  first 
day  they  joined  the  army ;  and  -at  Borodino,  the  whole  of  the  se^ 
cohd  rainlc  aiid  one  guarter  of  Sie  third  rarik  of  infantry  were  filled 
with  mintia,  the  greater  jSart  of  whlcK  were  without  muskets,  dhtil 
they  seized  the  arms  of  trie  eiiemy. 

V  We  have  already  stated.that  ^  JFapid  pursuit  was  not  the  object 
of  KutusofiT,  nor  indeed  wa^  such  a  measure  practicable  for  an 
army  impeded  ^s  bis  was,  by  aruUery  and  baggage.  The  French 
in  tfaqir  flight  abandoned  all  their  encumbrances.  Kutusdff  wished 
to  presierve  his  atrmy  in  liealth  and  vigour  for  futiirie  operations ;  £iqd 
it^vas  with  this  vi^w  that  he  decided  upon  moving  to  the  left,  (op 
^^ino,):  as  fae  states  in  his  report  from  Lanniki,  23d  Novem- 
't>ei'>  for  he  hoped  in  that  direction  to  secure  pr6visions  for  bis 
'tfbops,  which  he  could  not  expect  to  do  on  the  direct  route.  Thetc 
Vre  other  obstacles  also  to  be  taken  into  the  8cale,-^the  Dnie|)er, 
wlien  the  Russians  arrived  on  its  banks,  was  in  a  state  which  ren- 
jJerefl  the  passage  extremely  difficult.  The  ice  was  floating  down 
in  Targe  masses,  (for  these  rapid  riyers  are  never  completely  frozen 
over,)  and  owing  to  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  bring  up  the  pontoons  with  the  army.  The  French  top  had 
destroyed  every  piece  of  timber  which  could  serve  to -construct  a 
Ji>rid|;e.    In  spite  however  of  all  these  impediments,  thci  adv^iic^d 

guard 
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guard  of  Kutuiuff  under  the  command  of  Miloradontch  fsnli^  k' 
junction  with  WittgeoBteia's  irmy  at  Ratoulitzi  on  tfaf!  aftemo^'oi 
the  27th.  Miloradovitdi  had  under  his  orders  fifteen  I'egin^eiiis  of 
Cossacks,  twelve  of  infaatry,  and  lome  artillery;  imfl  he'waa^^ 
ceded  at  eighteen  hours  distance  by  General  Yertnoloff  vdtb  four- 
teen b^ttalious  of  chosen  light  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cnirassier^ 
and  an  advance  of  Cossacks ;  whilst  ^atoff,  with  all  the  rest  of  hia 
tribe,  was  on  a  tine  with  Yermoloff  on  the  left.  tlcBe  arTati{|e- 
ments  do  not  shew  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of'  the  tom-f 
niaoder-in-ch*>ef;  and  bad  he  not  conceived,  like  most  other  pc^l^' 
that  Chiohagoff  had  a  sufficient  force  nnderhis  commatid,  tb  ^ 
able  him  at  least  to  arrest  the  French  in  their  fli^t,  uibtU  tHe  maili 
body  could  come  up— there  can  be  no  (foubt  that  he  woold  lliitya 

pressed  forward  with  greater  expedition.  '  ' 

^earegiad  to  hearj  from  those  who  visited  Russia  in  the  cbdiw  j 
of  last  year,  that  Moscow  is  reviring  from  her  state  of  desbti^n. 
The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  have  in  general  rebuilt  their  huiisei^ 
and  the  town  will  ben^l  materially  in  point  of  appearaiiiie '  jfr^m 
the  improved  regularity  of  the  streets.  Many  of  the  hotels  of*flie 
nobility  too  arc  restored,  but  it  will  not  be  easytorepkcetbeiifm-j 
brous  magnificence  with  which  they  were  furnished.  During  'A^ 
summer,  the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  1.30,000,  bivouitiked  iir^ 
the  opeii  spaces  in  the  (own  till  dweOings  could  bb  prepared  tift  _ 
them.  .7,      ■._■'.■ 

At  Viasma  and  Smoleusko  the  streets  are  still  in  ruins,  andib* \ 
same  may  be  eaid  in  a  less  degree  of  Dorogobusch  and  !Minat^~4' 
hut  the  villages  and  wooden  cabins  are  soon  restored,  ainfaa  ii^ 
inclosed  country  can  receive  but  few  marks  capable  of  adding  to 
its  general  appearance  of  solitude  and  discomfort.     The  posts  are 
every  where  re-established,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  diose  public 
buildings'which  liad  suffered  the  most  from  the  French,'  hav«  beau^ 
repaired,  and  restored  to  their  ancient  uses.     None  4fere  more  in- 
jured than  the  cathedrals  of  Smolensk^  and  VaroJaieli!,  'ITielptteri- 
was  appropriated  by  General  GuiHeraiiRi:  asastaMt;  foi^hisfio|jes,I 
who  £recl«d  that  a  board  should  be  posttd  np  against  the  ediEf;p, 
staling  that  it  was  occupied  inthat  niaiinei' ;  ainl  thi.s  and  iilni|Iar 
indignities  which  the  Frencli  offered  to  llicii   religious  feeUiigf,  , 
appear  to  have  exasperated  the  Russiaii-j  bovoiiii  any  olli^-  p^irt  of 
their  conduct.     But  those  who  haVe  ni>sfU!ii'  of  religion  lht-iiTSciyf^,_ 
caupot  be  supposed  to  feel  iot  it  in  others ;  and  iheit  is  soipeiliirj".! ; 
pecubarly  horrible  in  the  impiety  and  profaneness  whicli  m^j;  be  ,.,• 
observed  in  the  condnct  of  the  whole  of  the  Frencli  ai m  j,  even'  at  ,, 
a  time  when  their  sufferings' might  have  brought  along  with  tlieoi  . 
some  moments  of  retlection.  ■..     j   .«--' 

We  t^eet  tO"find  (hat  amongst  the  arrang€Si6n&  w^it^  have 
•v.-A  been 
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be«iiDiade  for  the  r«£ofcr;  oF  the  couDtry^  some  r^ulatiotis  agairt;^ 
foreignera  have  been  establt^ed,  (particularly  at  Mosto,)  wMtli; 
ace  lifiely  to  operate  in  a  contrary  way.  For  though  we  can  easily' 
comprehend  why  the  naoie  of  a  Frenchman  must  be  as  miith  ab-' 
horned  in  Ru&jiu,  as  we  are  told  it  is ;  foreign  wealthy  and'  the' 
spirit  of  enterprise  created  by  a  free  conimnnicatioH'-with  (he  natives'' 
of  other  countrje^i,  would-be  the  tnie  means  of  heating  the^woun'ds 
which  this  town,  as  well  as  tliecountry  in  general,  has  received; 

The  Conliiientnl  Sy4tem,as  it  is  called,  (the  subtle  cohtrivance  of' 
Bfioiiaparic,)  gave  a  wound  to  the  finances  of  RusBta;  which' her 
sdtt^eqiiefll  sufferings  and  exertions  have  rettdereit  stiH  Riore  afflict- 
ingj/  The  exchange  between  St.  Petersburg  arid  London  is,  at  this 
mooJent,  less  favourable  than  when  the  French  were  in  Hie  heart 
of  the  empire.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of  throwing  new  impediments 
in,  the  way  of  foireigners,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  cmirse  for 
Russia  to  lessen  or  remove  the  restrictions  to  which  her  commerce 
has  been  ao  long  subject.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  who  re- 
ceive their  rents  in  kind,  are  sensibly  affected  by  the  captious  in- 
teiTuptions  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  this  country  in  particolar ; 
and  we  cannot  but  lament  that,  on  the  establishment  of  peace  widi 
Russia,  a  treaty  of  commerce  htid  not,  at  the  same  time,  been 
agreed  upon.  The  judgment  of  Ijord  Catlicart,  in  military  affair.i,- 
is'said  to  have  proved  of  essential  service  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. We  wish  that  he  had  exercised  a  portion  of  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Qur  commercial  interests.  These,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  quite  overJooked;  and,  at  all  events,  be  has  neglected  to  pro-' 
vid^  /o^  Ae.m.  '     '     ' 


AsTi  IX.   ■  Guv  Maimering,  or  the  Astrologer.    By  the  Antliui; 

->•:  •■'  of  Waveiley.  Edinburgh.  3  vols.  ISnio. 
'  I  ^Cy  thf:  observations  wilh  whlcb  we  introduced  our  Review  of 
-'- '  'KV'averley  we  have  on  this  occasion  litlie  to  add;  'Guy  Man-' 
aeni^"1^  a  worfc  not  only  of  the  .same  genus  but  of  the  same 
species;  foe  our  opinion  therefore  on  this  particular  claw  uf  novels 
we  life^  fo'  refer  to  our  former  article. . 

But'tHoUgh  Mannering  and  Waverley  be. of  the  same  species 
and  by,^^  same  author,  we  are.not  surpiised  to  tiad  theut  of  veryi 
difiiiKm'ifi^t.,  Had  tbfjy  bee;i  equal,  the  second  could  hardly^ -> 
faara  pl£itsed  its  as  much  as  fhe  first;  but  being  absolutely  infierior, 
it  app^TS  ifelabvely  much,  more,  so  from  the  predilectioo  which' 
we'^trlaiti  fc»  its  predecessor.  ,        .     . 

We  trust  pur  resiwpt  (or  the, talents  of.lbe  unknown>  uut^ioT  ba^ 
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lieen  so  decidedly  propouqcf^,  that  we  mtiy,  with  tl^e  greater  fre^ 
iota,  express  ouropioioa  of  fajs  □ewalt^pt;an4  in  i^cing  A^aii- 
iiering  (ar  b^ow  Wqyeilej,  we  tpay  still  proaQuifQe  it  to  be  am^k 
of,coiisidera)>le  iqeftt- 

It8  inferiority  to  Waverlej  is,  hqsfever,  very  decided,  not  only 
as  to  general  enect,  but  ia  every  indivldu^  topic  uf  luterest.  ^h^ 
story  IS  l«as  probable,  and  is  carried  oq  ^^itti  much  moi-e  ma- 
chioei?.  a^id  effort,;  the  incidsnts  ^re  Ics^  natural ;  the  characters, 
afe  1^  distiactly  paiuted,  aod  are  less,  worili  pauiting  :  in  short 
the  wnple  tone,  of  the  book  if  pitcli^d  in  311  inferior  key.  lie 
scenes,  dialogues,  and  actors  are  all  of  ih^  lowlands ;  the  language 
thou^  characteristic,  is  mean ;  the  state  of  society,  diougli  pecu- 
liar,  is  vulgar;  and  the»  eccentricities  in  style  and  manners  want 
that  elevated  and  picturesque  spirit  (if  wemayunite  the  w(H^)which 
charmed  us  in  the  mountaineers  of  Waverley.  The  tiige  too  of 
tlie  action  is  lowered  as  well  as  &e  scene ;  the  manners  of  Scot- 
land, pf^eviously  to  174^,  were  much  more  interestiog  than  tiiose 
which  so  rapidly  si^cceeded  tl^em ;  and  to  pursue  a  metaphor  of 
which  we  ventured  to  make  use  i9  our  former  Keview,  the  Dutch 
portraits  of  boors  io  M^oQeriug,  though  ever  so  well  p^nte.df  do 
not  excite  the  same  class  of  sensations  with  those  which  we  derive 
from  the  Salvator  banditti  of  Waverley. 

The  stbiy  is  as  foUo'ws.  A  young  Oxonian,  of  the  npmie  of  Qaj 
Mannering,  travelling  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  bemg  be- 
nighted, is  hospitably  received  at  the  hous^  of  Godfrey  Bertram, 
Esq.  l^ird  of  fillangqwan ;  a  sentleman  of  ancient. family,  but.t» 
whofti  no  great  portion  of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  had  descended. 
At  the  moment  that  Mannering  enters  the  house^  the  lady  of  ^• 
'  langowan  is  actually  in  the  pains  of  labour,  and  the  Oxford  scholar, 
who  had  learned  some  of  the  gibberish  of  astrology  from  his 
college  tutor,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  .the 
new-born  infant:  this  he  linds  threatens  him  with  danger  inhiB  5th, 
lOlh,  and  Slst  years.  After  peiforming  this  notable  service,  aod 
leaving  his  predictions  carefully  sealed  iq>  uodepan  injuno^on  thf^t 
they  should  not  be  opened  tilt  the'  native'  had  prosed' tba.£nl 
threatened  period,  Mr.  Mannering  m6unts  his  horsa  and  iduents 
himself  from  tbe  story  for  nearly  three  and  twenty  years.-      ' 

Ellangowan  was  close  to  the  sei,  and  afforddd'.«  poibt'.of 
union  to  a  gang  of  smugglers  and  a  tribeof  ^psysj'wbb  atd  tbe 
main  agents  of  die  plot.  One  of  the  lattet^  caifed'S{Jeff  Memliea, 
a  kind  of  b:i  11  ad-si ngi tig  sorceress,  is  the  pi^t  of  the  wpyle  story; 
but  we  must  confess  that  the  autlior  seems  tq  hiivo  s^^alted'ber 
character  into  a  very  unnatural  impdrtaoce.       -', 

Mr.  Bertram,  after  a  lot^  and  peaceful  coniuVaoee.at  the  smag' 
glers  and  gipsys,  becomes  a  magistrate  and'ofcot^u  an  auaiUar; 
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tOjthe  excise,  apd  a  persecutor  "of  the  E^^tiah  ^e,  whorii  he  ha- 
,  nislies  fco,in  tliefF  ailc'it'nt  seats  611  Ms  eatale.'  On  the  day  that  the 
gipsyit  migrate,  'iite  Tairil  is  met  by  ttie  retrtatiiig  troop  and  is  ad- 
^Jl^ssed  with  a,prophetic  imprecation  and  dciitinciatidn  froin  Meg, 
.  v^ich, li^e ll^amienng's a^tr6lo^ical predit^tittns, are allin  due  tim.e 
most  atrangelj  acfionipllstied.' 

A^  a  ipe.aQien  of  pur  author's  stj-kj.iive  ^Jiall  qtiote  his  account 
of  this  transaction,  and  we  are  induced  to  select  this  passage  be- 
emuseit  is  <^^:Of  the  few  which  affords  an  intelligible  extract,  and 
because  it  js  cvrtakily  one  qt  the' most  striking  and  ititcrestbg  inci- 
dwts  in  the  whole  work.  ' 

'  '  At'lenglli  Ihe  teTm-daj,  the  fatal  Marlinmast  arrived;  aad  \ial^t 
measures  of  ejeccton  were  resorted  to.  A  strong  posse  of  peace -offi«rs, 
sufficient  to  ratider  all  resistance  v^n,  charged  tbt;  inhabitants  to  depart 
'  by  -noon ;  sq^i  o&  ihey  did  not  obey,  the  oincers,  in  terras  of  their  wai^ 
mUi  pioeefvled,  to  unrp^f  the  cottages,  and  pull  down  the  wretcfaiMt 
doo^  apd  windpyvs, — a  ^upitnary  and  effectual  mode  of  ejection  siiU 
,  pr^tised  in  some  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  when  a  tenant  proves  re- 
fraptpry.  The  gypsies,  for  a  time,  beheld  ihc  work  of  destruction  in 
sullen  sirence  and  inactivity  ;  then  set  aboiit  Saddling  and  loading  tlieJr 
asses,- and  making  preparations  fortlieir  departuoe.  These  were  soon 
accomplished,  where  all  bad  the  habits  of  wandering' Tartars,  and  they 
set  forth  on  their  journey,  td  seek  new  settlements,  where  their  patron 
'should' neither  be  of  the  quorum,  nor  custoij  rotulorum.' — p.  I17.  ' 
,  '-It '^3  inn  hollow  way,  near  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent, upon  the  verge 
:'  of  the --liJJai^oiiian  est^e,  that  &lr.Bertram,met  the  gypsy  procession. 
'  flwr.or  4i|e  .men Jtff (fied  the  ^dv^ced  guard,  wrapped  in  long  loose 

5rfftl,()9ii(i4haLhjd,tlieJt  t^ll  slender  figures, its  the  large  sl(>uched  hats, 
F^(i;n'p«T  ^f|r  fcrpiys,  concealed  tlieir  wild  fe?Ju(es,  dark  eyes,  and 
swartliywcei.   .Twoof  tJi'em^arried 'long  forfling-pieces,  one  wore  a 
_  ^^rija^  swbfd  wiflidmii  sli^'ath,'kad  all  had  the  Highlsria  dirk,  though 
'ftey  ^i  iiot  wSar  Aaf neapo'n  opfthly  dr  ostentatiously.     Behind  them 
'f61tb((«d  Hie'it^ili  of  laden  asses,  and'-small  carts,  oz^lumUen,  as  they 
"'tferd<!aI!eilin'thMc6untjy,  o»«'hichiwere  laidihodecrepid  and  the 
'''li(lpMlSt''tlie«ged  £i)iLtkp;iBl«tU  p^  gf  tjie  vKlM  comnpuiiity.     The 
'.  sQbMto  in  their  led  cloakaiandtsimn  hats,  the  alder  children  with  bare 
iieoAi  bod  bare  feet,  nnd  ajmost  naked  bodies,  h3d,^|ie  immedMte  care 
iif  the  little  <aru\aii.     The  road  v'W  narrow,  ruining  l^tveen  two 
biwfc^  banks  of  .sapd,  and  IHr.  Ucrtraip\servaiit  rode  forward,  smack- 
,  ^ig  i|is',>yhjp  witl^f^M^i^i,^  ofjiuihority,  and'motlun'ing  to  their  drivers  to 
'/al^fv/'fec  ii^ssgi:.  to  their  lielters.     Hi;  signal  was  unattended  tg.    He 
Ilieil  Mlipl  tO|jne  men  who  lounged  idly  oil  before,  "Stand  lo'your 
'  liea'st^  Ticads^'sno  ina1i6  room  for  the  laird  to  pass.' 

'  "  'Hfe  'shall  have  his  share  of  the  road,"  answered  a  male  gypsv 
from  under  his  slouched  Vnd  large  brimmedhat,  and  without. raising  his 
'  face,  "  and  be  shall  have  no  raqrc ;  th^.  highway  is  as  fretj.  to  o)if  cud- 
dies as  to  his  gelding."  

'  'TTie 
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^  The  tone  of  the  man  being  sulky,  and  even  menacing,  Mr.  Bertram 
'  thought  it  best  to  put  his  dignity  in  his  pocket,  and  pass  by  the  preci- 
sion quietly,  upon  such  space  as  they  chose  to  leave  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, which  was  narrow  enough.  To  cover  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
difference his  feeling  of  the  want  of  respect  with  which  be  was  treated, 
he  addressed  one  of  the  men,  as  he  passed  him,  without  any  show  of 
greeting,  salute,  or  recognition, — **  Giles  Baillie,**  he  said,  **  have  you 
heard  that  your  son  Gabriel  is  well  f"  (The  question  respected  the 
young  man  who  had  been  pressed.) 

*  "  If  I  had  heard  otherwise,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  up  with  a 
stern  and  menacing  countenance,  "  you  should  have  heard  of  it  too." 
And  he  plodded  on  his  way,  tarrying  no  farther  question.  When  the 
Laird  had  pressed  onward  with  difficulty  among  a  crowd  of  familiar 

.  £EiceSy  in  which  he  now  only  read  hatred  and  contempt,  but  which  had 
on  all  former  occasions  marked  his  approach  with  the  reverence  due  to 
that  of  a  superior  being,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  throng,  he  could  notr 
help  turning  his  horse,  and  looking  back  to  mark  the  progress  of  their 
inarch.  The  group  would  have  been  an  excellent  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  Carlotte.  The  van  had  already  reached  a  small  and  stunted  thicket, 
which  was  at  the  bottotn  of  the  hill,  and  which  gradually  hid  the  Imeof 
march  until  the  last  stragglers  disappeared. — His  sensations  were  bitter 
enough/ — pp.  118 — 121. 

*  As  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head  to  pursue  his  journey, 
Meg  Merrilies,   who  had  lagged  behind  the  troop,  unexpectedly  pre- 

^sentedhersdf. 

*  She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  banks,  which,  a»  we  befdre 
noticed,  overhung  the  road  ;  so  that  she  was  placed  considerably  higher 
than  Ellanguwan,  even  though  he  was  on  horseback;  and  hfer  tall 
figure,  relieved  against  the  cle-ar  blue  sky,  seemed  almost  of  super- 
natural height.  We  have  noticed,  that  there  was  in  her  general  attire, or 
father  in  her  mode  of  adjusting  it,  somewhat  of  a  foreign  costumoyartlully 
adopted  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  adding  .to  the  efifect  of  her-  spells 
and  predictions,  or  perhaps  from  some  traditional  notions,  respecting 
the  dress  of  her  ancestors.  On  this  occasion,  she  had  a  larg9;|pic;cs  of 
red  cotton  cloth  rolled  about  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  tur^nj  from 
beneath  which  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  uncommon  lustre.  Her  Iqng 
and  tangled  black  hair  fell  in  elf  locks  from  the  folds  of  tliis  singular 
head  gear.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  sybil  in  frenxy,  and  shii  stretthed 
out,  in  her  right  hand,  a  sapling  bough  which  seemed  just  pttWeNj.'   * 

*  "  ril4)e  d d,"  said  the  groom,  "  if  she  has  nofbeien  ciitting 

the  yonng  ashes  in  the  Dukit  Park." — The  I^iird  made  no^  mn^wef^,  t>ut 
continued  to  look  at  the  figure  which  was  thus  perched  abov«  hie  path. 

'  "Ride  your  ways,"  said  the  gypsy,  *'  ride  your  ways,  Laif4  lof  Kl- 
langQwan — ride  your  wayjs,  Godfrey  Bertram! — This  day:iuiY«y« 
:  quenched  seven  smoking  hearths — see  if  the  fire  in  youf  aia  parlour 
burn  the  blyther  for  that. — Ye  have  riven  the  thack  off  &ev^  j^UUlt 
houses — look  if  your  ain  roof-tree  stand  the  faster.r-rYq^  may^table 
your  stirks  in  the  shealings  at  Derncleiigh — see  that  tlie  Juire  d^ 
couch  on  the  hearthstane  at  EIlangowan.-^Ride  joar  ■waj^J'.GoS^rey 

"'Tfrtram 
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ifeeirtrarn-— what  do  ye  glowr after  our  folk  for? — ^There's  thirty  hearts 
there,  .that  wad"  hae  wanted  hread  ere  ye  had  wanted  sunkets,  and  spent 
their  life-blood  ere  ye  had  scratched  your  finger — yes-^there'fe  thirty 
yonder,  from  the  auld  wife  of  an  hundred  to  the  babe  that  Was  Jborn 
laiSt  week,  that  ye  have  turned  out  o*  their  bits  o*  bieUls,  to  sleep  with 
.  tjie  tod  and  the  filack-cock  in  the  muirs! — Ride  your  ways,  Ellarigo- 
wan.-— ;Our  bairns  are  hinging  at  oUr  weary  backs — look  thatyoUr  braw 
cradle  at  hame  be  the^fairer  spread  up — not  that  I  am  wishing  ill  to 
little  Harry,  or  to  the  babe  that's  yet  to  be  born — God  forbid — and 
make  them  kind,  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  father. — And 
now,  ride  e'en  your  ways,  for  these  are  the  last  words  ye'll  ever  hear 
Meg  Merrilies  speak^  and  this  is  the  last  reise  thai  I'll  ever  cut  in  the 
foonay  woods  of  Ellangowan/' 

*  So  saying,  she  broke  the  sapling  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  flung  it 
into  the  road.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bestowing  on  her  triumphant  foes 
her  keen-edged  malediction,  could  not  have  turned  from  them  with  a 
gesture  more  proudly  contemptuous.  The  Laird  was  clearing  his  voice 
to  speak,  and  thrusting  hjs  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  half-a-crown ;  the 
gypsy  waited  neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  donation,  but  strode  down 
the  hill  to  overtake  the  caravan, — pp,  13^ — 1S6\ 

On  the  very  day  in  which  young  Henry  completed  five  years, 
being  the  first  pjeriod  of  fatality,  he  and  his  tutor  are  met  by  a 
guag^r  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  desperate  set  of  smugglers — th^ 
guager,  notwithstanding  bis  urgent  and  dangerous  business,  and  the 
shot  of  the  action  which  is  already  commenced,  takes  the  child 
from  bis  preceptor  and  hurries  on  to  accomplish  their  double  fate, 
{£or  it  has  been  prophesied  also  of  the  guager  that  he  should  die 
a  violent  death.)    The  poor  guager  is  murdered  by  the  smugglei^, 

,  and.  the  child  is  carried  away  to  Holland,  not  without  the  con- 
nivance of  a  roguish  attorney  who,  in  process  of  time,  becorues, 
•9  if  usiitil  in  such  cases^  the  proprietor  of  the  family  estate  of 
the  Bei^trams. 

'TTie*lofts  of  her  son  kills  Mrs.  Bertram  at  the  moment  she  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter;  and  after  seventeen  years  of  obscurity  and  di- 
lapidation, the  health  and  fortune  of  Mr,  Bertram  are  totally  ruined, 
his  jbstftite  19  purchased  by  the  roguish  attorney,  and  his  daughter  be- 

.   €iv.U)e9  dependant,  on  the  bounty  of  Manncring  who,  after  a  long 

fecvice  in  th«  East  Indies,  returns,  and  with,  we  think,  a  more  than 

:|lsu(|kci»riQ8it^mid  gratitude  hastens  to  visit  the  mansion  of  Ellan- 

gowaii4i>  return  for  one  night's  hospitality — he  arrives  at  the  critical 

"s.  DBoment  of  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  and  the  sale  of  the  household  fur- 
nkore^     It  will  be  observed  that  botli  Colonel  Mannering's  visits  at 

'^  EMcHfigdi^an  are  unnitituraliy  well  timed. 

-  ■    IlhbW;  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of  the  coloners 

|dd|^iv  absehce  ^'&^iid  we  are  accordingly  told  th^t  having  married 

'a  yi(jfe,  with  whoni  he  was  desperately  in  love,  and  oy   whom 

VOL.  XII.    NO,  XXIV.  R  K  he 
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"  bja  has  ^  daughter,  he  takes  umbrage  at  the  attentionis  of  a  yomg 
ensign  of  his  regiment,  which,  though  meant  for  the  latter,  ^PP^<' 
to  the  haughty  and  jealous  Manneriug  designed  for  his  wii^-n^-lit 
soon  finds  occasion  to  fi^ht  Eusign  Brown  on  some  other  pretence, 
and  in  the  duel,  mortally,  as  the  colonel  supposes,  wounds  him. 
Mrs.  Mannering  soon  after  dies,  and  the  colonel  returns  to  Englaiid 
with  a  troublesome  sentimental  obstinate  daughter,  and  the  agony 
of  thinking  that  bis  violence  lias  caused  the  oeath  of  poor  Brown, 
imd  consequently  that  of  his  wife. 

.  Mannering  had  before  cast  the  nativity  of  his  wife  and  bad  found 
tbat  she  was  to  die  in  her  S^ih  year,  which  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  2 1st  year  of  young  Bertram  of  Ellangowan ;  our  readers 
of  course  already  discover  that  Mr.  Brown  is  no  other  than  this 
very  Bertram,  and  that  the  astrologer's  predictions  of  the  danger 
^  the  gentleman  and  the  death  of  the  lady  are  both  accurately 
accomplished. 

Brown,  however,  recovers,  and  by  following  Miss  Julia  to  her 
different  residences,  gives  much  uneasiness  to  her  father,  who, 
however,  knows  only  of  an  anonymous  suitor,  and  does  not 
suspect  that  his  old  antagonist  Brown  is  the  'cause  of  his  new 
anxiety.  At  once  to  remove  his  daughter  from  this  dangerotis 
pursuer,  and  to  afford  an  asylum  to  his  adopted  child  Miss  Bertram, 
the  colonel  wishes  to  purchase  Ellangowan ;  but  by  one  of  those 
unlucky  mistakes  which,  to  use  one  of  Mannering's  own  observa^ 
Cions,  ^  never  happen  but  in  novels,^  he  is  anticipated  in  this  scheme 
by  the  attorney  who  becomes  possessed  of  that  ancient  seat.  The 
Colonel,  however,  «oon  obtains  a  house  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
a  choice  of  residence,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  which  does' 
but  little  credit  to  his  taste,  and  which  appears  utterly  incotisistent 
with  all  bis  fornfer  habits  and  prejudices ;  in  fact,  it  is  but  one 
more  of  those  violent  exertions  of  the  author's  despotic  power  jSy 
ivhich,  for  the  little  purposes  of  his  plot,  he  sets  all  probability 
at  defiance,  and  does  not  scruple  to  overturn  even  the  laws  ot  na* 
twre  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  his  story. ^  ' 

To  her  northern  retreat  Mr.  Brown  follows  Mi/Ss  Manheri%, 
(who  witnesses  her  father's  remorse  for  the  supposed  death  .bf.  the 
ensign,  with  admirable  indifference)  and  after  divers  '  hair-'br^dth 
scapes'  from  the  arts  of  the  roguish  attorney  and  the  violence  of 
bis  old  acquaintances  the  smugglers,  he  is^  chiefly  by  the  a£»istaiice 
of  the  gipsy  Meg  Merrilies,  discovered  to  be  the  iruQ  Bei-mjln 
of  Ellangowan,  and  is  restored  to  the  estates  of  his  anc^sfoi^> 
while  Meg,  the  attorney  and  the  smugglers  all  die  by  one  fl^no- 
ther's  hands.  Young  Bertram,  of  course,  marries  l^Jiss  Jfaiiri^- 
ing,  and  his  sister  has  also  a  Ipver  to  whom  she  is.hi  iiu^itlfl^e 
Cinited,  when  the  restoration  of  her  family  mdkes  her  VsiiibiDlii 

aiatch 
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matdi  fpr  the  joui^g  laird  of  Hazel  wocxj^  and  tlie  \ioveI  conclud^l, 

.  ^Viki^  the  or^Iuiary  run  of  novels/ )vith  the  reward  of  v\\.  the  go6d, 

^ffnA  t;he  puuisiMnent  of  all  the  bad  qharacters  of  the  dntm^. 

^  We  suppose  that  our  reaciers  will  see  in  this  sketch  of  the  stoiy 

visible  marks  of  inferiority  to  WaX^erley,  and  we  are  spirry  to  be 

obliiged  to  add  ths^t  we  think  the  details  and  filling  up  are^  \fi  a  ^^ 

greater  degree,  below  that  standard. 

The  first  and  most  striking  objection  b  the  supernatural  agency 
(for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  Mr.  Guy  Manueriog  of  Oxford,  and 
Mrs.  Meg  Merrilies  of  Derncleugh.     An  Oxford  scholar  m^t, 
perhaps,  ip  a  family  in  which  he  was  intimate,  have  amused  him- 
self, as  a  ^  plaisanterie  de  soci6t6,'  in  playing  the  part  of  an  astro- 
loger ;  but  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  this  absurdity  on  such 
an  occasion  as  th^t  of  his  spending  one  night  in  the  house  of  aa 
utter  stranger,  is  absolutely  incredible.     But  if  this  be  incredible, 
what  expiession  can  we  find  to  characterize  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy  ?  an  event  which,  considering  that  the  fates  had  ^r  notice 
that  it  w^s  to  come  to  pass,  they  contrive  to  bring  about  by  very 
clumsy  expedients!    It  is  within  the   doctrine  of  chances   th^t 
one  such  a  prediction  should  be^  by  accident,  fulfilled;  but  we 
believe    that  numbers   are    scarcely   competent    to   express  the 
chances  against  the  accdpplishmeut  of  the  second  prediction ;-  and 
M^hen  that  prediction  is  combined  with  another,  pronounced  at  a 
difierent  time,  with  reg^d  to  a  different  person,  oif  a  differeut  sex, 
age^  and  nation,  we  believe  we  may  safely  assert,  that  all  the  com- 
binations of  Hoyle  and  De  Moivre  would  be  insufficient  to  calcu- 
late the  degree  of  improbability,  and  that  the  statements  in  which 
the  plot  of  this  novel  is  founded  are  absolutely  impossible.    But  we 
'have  not  yet  stated  the  full  extent  of  this  monstrous  absurdity;   for 
the  gipsy-woman,  in  ignorance  oi  Mannering  and  his  astrolo^, 
prophesies  on  sundry  occasions  to  Ae  same  effect,  and  her  pre- 
M^ictioiis  are  all  accomplished  in  conjunction  witli  his. 
'      We  think  we  are  therefore  authorized  io  say,either  that  our  author 
^gravely  believes  what  no  other  man  alive  believes,  or  that  he  has, 
of  malice  prepense,  committed  so  great  au  offence  against  good 
\  taste,  as  to  build  his  story  on  what  he  must  know  to  be  a  con- 
.^ijempt^bfe  absurdity. 

■  '  [Die  next  objection  we  have  to  make  is,  that  the  incidents  of 

the  story,  though  thus  imnaturally  brought  about,  and  though  ia 

iheOis^ves  sufficiently  in^probable,  are  nevertheless  trite  and  hark- 

iii^tf,    The'cave  in  the  mined  tower — the  death  of  the  lyounded 

J^ahdh^th^  preservation  of  the  traveller  by  the  female  accomplice 

V^iha  fjen  (q^f  die  smugglers  on  the  sea  shore — the  stealing  away  of 

^^13ie'  yoi^n^  Heir— his  gentlemanly  manners,  air  and  education,  under 

^^^^  disadvlintages^^-his  subsequent  identification  by  means  of  a 

*,''  '    '    ^^^  kk2  little 
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liljtlebi^  wbkh  he  c«jrrie4  about,  hia  neck,  and  which  is  produced 

•^"wVA-bII  the  dramatis  personam  are  assembled,  together  to  discover 
6w  another, — must  be  as  familiar  to  every  oovel  reader  as  they  are 
rare  to  the  observer  of  society  and  nature. 

iOur  third  ob^lion  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  characters, 
iheir  manners  and  dialect,  are  at  once  barbarous  and  vulgar,  ex- 
travagant and  mean. 

In  Miss  Edgeworth's  vrorks^  the  peculiarities  of  low  manners  are 
made  auxiliary  to  the  development  of  national  character ;  in  the 

•Cottagers  of  Glenbumie  the  minute  description  of  scenes  of  vulgar 
life  contribute  to  the  moral  lesson  inculcated  by  that  wort.  In 
Waverley,  the  picturesque  scenes  and  the  original  manners  of 
the  country,  the  romantic  spirit  and  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
eharaeters  are  heightened  and  stamped,  as  it  were,  with  the  impress 
^  reality  by  the  use  of  the  appropriate  dialect.  But  the  events  and 
objects  of  Mannering  not  only  do  not  require^  but  do  not  excttse 

.  the  pages  of  barbarous  slang  with  which  the  author  wearies  our 
1^1$  and  puzzles  our  understandings ;  and  we  assure  him  diat  we 
think  his  work,  though  it  should  thereby  become  more  intelligible, 
would  be  on  the  whole  improved,  by  being  translated  into  English ; 
and  so  far  is  the  story  from  being  so  peculiarly  Scottish  as  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  Scotch  jargon,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  fable  miglit  be  trans^ferred  to  Yorkshire  or  Cumberland,  vnth- 
Wt  doing  the  slightest  violence  to  the  narrative. 

To  this,  however,  there  is  one  exception : — an  eminent  ScottiMi 
lawyer  is  introduced,  who  certainly  could  not,  by  any  ordinal^  fwo* 
'(ess,  be  changed  into  any  thing  at  all  resembling  an  English,  or^ 
indeed,  any  other  lawyer  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  uqt 
leas  it  be  'the  little  French  lawyer'  of  ^Beaumont  and  FktohcfSl 
iiim^y^  r » .    • .  j 

-    We  shall  not  pretend  to  know  the  character  of  the  Scottidot^teir 
bielter  than  the  ingenious  author,  but  we  are,  with  great  bumiHlqrv 

^  inclined  to  believe,  and  indeed  to  hope,  that  such  a  dull  humoFjst 
•IIS  Mr^  Paulus  Pleydell  cannot  have  had  a  prototyf>e  at  the  ScottiA 
bar  within  the.  last  half  century;  and  that  Hume,  Robertson^  AdfUD 
Smith,  &c.  wha  are  deacHbed^as  friends  of  this  barrister,  had  hMn 
taste  than  to  admit  the  intimacy  of  a  cock-brained  pedant,  a  la- 
borious jest-maker,  and  a  superannuated  pretender  to  gaiety  and 
gallantry  :  we  know,  that  when  these  Scottish  luminaries  descended 
into  our  southern  sphere,  they  chose  companions  of  a  character  the 
most  dissimilar  from  that  of  Mr.  Pleydell . 

We  have  thus  stated,  strongly  and  cancHdly,  our  complaints  against 
this  hasty  and  undigested  woi^k*  btit  we  must  not  omit  ko  add,  that 
notwithstanding  sill  th^fe^ "deftfcts,  ther  hafeiral'  ^ergy  of  the  au- 
thor's mind,  his  sly  observation  ^fuhe  details  of  society,  his  dis- 
crimination 
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diminatibn  of  character,  and  tbeu^ffected  ^ptighllitiess'aiid  spbd» 
tMoreous  vigour  of  his  pen,  alt  of  Mrfakb  shone  ^o  brightly  in  IVave^I^j^ 
ih'e  stilly  though  in  a  diminished  degree,  io  be  found  in  Mannering ; 
and  though  we  cannot,  on  the  wb^e,  speak  of  his  novel  Wv&i  apl^ 
probation,  we  will  not  ailect  to  deny,  that  we  re^d  it  with  interest^ 
and  that  it  repaid  us  with  amusement.  ' 


as 


Art.  X.  Letters  and  Miscelianeixus  Papers  ly  JBai^rd  Charlti 
Roberts,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfa^d:  tmth  a  Mem<^i\ 
of  his  Life,     London.    4lo.     1814.  •     -      ^  ^     - 

A  BOOK  printed  for  a  private  cirde  can  scarcely  be  d^itl^d 
-^^  a  subject  for  public  criticism.  But  we  are  persuaded  thit 
we  shall  render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  if  we  lay  befprt 
them  an  account  of  die  diligent  talents,  early  acquirements, :  and. 
domestic  happiness  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  memorial  and 
the  proofs. 

What  Shakspeare  says  of  the  course  of  true  love;  may^b^  ap^ 
plied  to  the  course  of  genius, — how  seldom  it  runs  smoo^,--^liot# 
seldom  it  finds' a  free  channel !  and  M^iat  obstacles  are  to  be  ovtsi^ 
come  before  it  can  make  one,  even  if  it  have  strength  and  fortune 
finally  to  force  its  way !  To  say  nothing  of  the  '  mute  inglorious 
Miltons,'  who  lie  in  many  a  churchyard ; — the  mighty  spirits 
which  have  never  found  opportunity  to  unfold  themselves  ; — ^it  k 
but  too  true  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  learning  and  industry  and 
intellect  have  been  produced  by  men  who  were  struggling  with  dif« 
ficulties  of  every  kind.  A  morning  of  ardour  and  of  hope ;  a  day 
of  clouds  and  storms ;  an  evening  of  gloom  closed  in  by  prematura 
darkness : — socli  is  the  melancholy  sum  of  what  the  biography  of 
m^n  of  letters  almost  uniformly  presents.  In  the  present  instanced, 
however,  there  were  no  early  difficulties  to  contend  with :  Batr^ 
Roberts  might,  hke  Gibbon,  have  been  thankful  for  all  the  acci^ 
dents  of  birth  and  fortune ;  but  the  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  wordt  - 
applies  too  literally  to  the  fair  promise  of  this  favoured  mind — for 

'  "  — »-- — ■— —  death  did  lay  siege  to  it; 

Making  h  momentary  as  a  sound, 
'■■    •  ■''    Si^ft  as  a  shadow;  short  a^  any  dream  ; 

«f  •      ' ,'  u  '^nef  as  ihe  ligbtning  i» the  collied  night, 

That  in  a  spleen  ;iinfokis  Both  earth  and  heaven, 
.  ^  { I '  b  ;j     *  ^  •  ■.  And  tMre  a  roan  Jiath  power  to  say — Behold  S 
f2;({,    :  :       ,TWjaw$:qf  darkness  do  devour  it  up;  -.r. 

m.      tt   ;,   So  f|wck,bf?g|it  things  qoixie  to  confusion. 

-ri[  ^'..    •.{■».-....>■  ^  ^  .;;=  i -,    .'•kkS-  •■     Abt^ 
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^'A  biogr^hlcal  ^trcebiYnt,  wfitt«n  «t  some'  fength  and  with,  muck 
f&tiiig,  \i  prefixed  to  the  nienit>ir9  of  dib  ^traonHnary  youth. 

'  ^  Tliese  memoirs,'  says  die  writer,  ^  record  a  Happy,  thbugti,  alas !  i- 
very  short  Jife ;  a  life  passed  in  the  enjoyrtient  of  afnuenCe,  leisure  ztA 
study.  They  record  a  youth  in  whom  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  (mrenls 
and  friends  were  centered,  and  wlio  justified  tnese  in  the  cultivation  <^ 
his  natural  talents,  and  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  affections,  creating 
and  maintaining  the  happiness  of  that  circle  of  which  he  was  the  delight 
and  ornament.  To  some  who  were  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
^»p,  they  will  recal  many  circumstances  to  perpetuate  him  in  their 
recollection,  ^nd  l^eep  alive  that  tender  regret  for  his  loss,  which,  when 
it  is  preserved  in  kindred  hearts>  is  the  worthiest  and  most  valuable 
monument  that  can  be  raised  to  virtue.  Nor  is  it  presuming  too  much 
la,Sfiy,,  that  these  pages  may  contain  enough  to  draw  from  such  as  value 
&e  display  of  early  talents,  the  wish  that  a  longer  period  had  been 
granted  to  one  whose  matured  taste  might  have  perfected  the  produce 
of  his  youthful  industry,  and  whose  diligence  might  haVe  added  to  the 
Stores  of  a  mind  formed  by  nature  to  accumulate  and  decorate  them/ 

The  events  of  so  short  a  life  are  soon  summed  up.  Barri  Cbaile^ 
^beJTts  was  bom  13th  March,  1789,  in  St.  Stephen*s-court, 
./ea|taiiiister,  in  a  house  which  his  father  inhabited  as  Deputy  C!erk 
of  the  Pells.  After  being  successively  at  the  schools  of  Dr.  Hofne 
^t.  Chiswick,  and  the  Rev.  William  Goodenough  at  Ealing,  whe^c 
bis  father  then  resided,  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church  iii  1J805, 
qbt^ined  a  studentship  there  by  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Hay  aft  the 
request  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  graduated  in  1808,  and  after  a  linger- 
ing decline^  which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  autumn  of  1607,teri 
miniated  his  short  career  on  the  first  of  January,  1810.  '    '  '' 

'  '*  During  the  whole  progress  of  his  ailment,  his  mind  remained  unr 
altered  in  its  inclination  and  desires.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  cpn- 
tipuad,  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  corport^al  system  opposed  priysig^ 
obstacles  to  its  gratification  :  he  bore  up  with  cheerfulness  and  courage 
aigainst  evidences  of  that  which  certainly  he  himself  could  not  be  i'^p- 
xapt  of,  and  lamented  only  the  languor  of  nervous  ^ebility  whifch  t§*h 
aered  him  unable  to  pursue  his  favourite  and  wonted  occupations.*  1  To 
those  about  him  he  always  spoke  in  a  tone  of* hope  atid  cohfideiATein 
his  recovery ;  no  wm*d  of  complaint,  no  appeal  topity  erer'e&eepcU 
him.  Of  all  the  house,  he  for  whose  sake  every  ooe  was  suffering  i^ 
peared  to  suffer  the  least.  ...   ., 

♦  This  exercise  of  patience  and  effort  to  support  tV'.  ^pint§  of  Jb^ 
parents  was  contiaiaed  itnremittingly  to  tb^  first  of  January,  1810,  and 
ooised  only  ivith  existence.  ',j 

*  Tb<?  last  .and  .unequivocal  symptom  took  place  onjy  twenty-foctr 
bpurs  previously.  Painful  as  the  recollection  and  detail  of  thesip  dV- 
curastances  must  be  to  tlie  writer  of  this  Memoir,  tb  wh<yhi  Bahe-wlw 
fndeared  by  many  ties  of  affinity  and  esteem,  he  doei  tiiot*  shnuk'fVdm 

the 
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the  task  while  one  duty  rpmains  to  be  performed  to  his  friend  and  reta- 
tion.  The  strength  of  a^ection  triumphed  in  a  moment  vvh^n  ,life  and 
death  were  struggling.  The  world  was  passing  away,  the  fair  hojpes 
and  blossom  of  youth  were  withering,  energy  was  benumbed,  every  in- 
tersest  was  fading  fast  from  the  scene — one  only  remained  to  animate 
and  light  it  to  the  last  moment.  The  sentiment  of  filial  love  survived 
«U  others.  He,  had  desired,  with  admirable  fortitude,  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  real  state,  and  when  Mr.  Douglas,  who  attended  him  pro- 
fessionally, and  had  passed  the  night  in  his  chamber,  communicated  to 
'  him  the  truth,  he  received  it  without  alarm  or  surprise.  *'  Then  take 
care  of  my  Mother.  Do  not  leave  her,"  he  cried,  with  a  prescience  of 
what  her  sufferings  would  be.  His  father  was  summoned  to  his  cham* 
bar ;  and  such  was  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  t)f  Barrels  counts 
nance  and  manner,  that  hope  even  in  those  moments  could  not  be  stifled. 
Death  could  have  no  terrors  for  himself.  His  spirit  was  about  to  be 
rendered  up  pure  and  unspotted  as  he  had  received  it ;  and  if  any  thing 
marked  his  transition  to  a  better  state,  it  was  a  smile  and  a  look  of  in-' 
tenser  love,  that  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  objects  which  had  ever  been  the 
first  aad  dearest  to  them.' — p.  xliii. 

We  could  not  forbear  inserting  a  passage^  painful  as  it  is,  vvl^ich 
r^^C^s  SQ  jngcb  honour  upon  the  subject  and  the  writer.  . 

The  letters  chiefly  consist  of  Barry's  correspondence  M'ith  bis 
parents  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  lliey  exhibit  the 
r^re  union  of  a  playful  disposition  with  a  predilection  for  antique* 
rian  researches,  and  would,  if  only  on  this  account,  be  well  wor*- 
tby  of  bieing  thus  preserved.  But  in  another  respect  they  are 
highly  interesting:  a  few  of  his  fatber^s  letters  are  inserted 
M^faere  tbey  were  required  to  make  his  own  niore  clearly  under- 
stood; and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  idea  of 
the  intercourse  between  parent  and  child  than  is  here  exhibited ;— - 
the  father  always  attentive  to  the  real  welfare  of  his  son,  always 
jentering  into  his  pursuits,  encouraging  and  assisting  them,  always 
^^ectjiovate  and  always  prudent ;  giving  the  wisest  counsel  in  the 
inost  j^dearing  manner,  and  finding  bis  reward  in  the  perfect  con- 
fidence, the  perfect  fiii^ndship  and  the  perfect  duty  of  his  child, 

:  The  correspondence  begins  with  the  young  student's  first  arrival 
^t  Oxford.  Aware  of  what  bad  been,  aj  no  very  remote  period, 
the  contagious  vice  of  the  universities,  his  father  writes  to  caution 
him  against  the  abuse  of  wine,  expressing  ^  the  fe^rs  of  affection, 
which,'  he  says,  ^  X  doubt  not  are  groundless,  as  far  as  your  owfi 
inclination  m^y  govern;  but  I  am  not  to  learn  how  often  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  bad  example  prevails  over  the  best  intentions/ 
Barr^,  who  knew  not  so  well  what  die  maimers  of  the  place  had 
been,  and  who  had  no  propensity  that  required  it  curb,  replies,  *  I 
shall  endorse  your  letter  of  yesterday,  '^advising  me  to  leave  offfi^ 
^Id  habit  of  drunkenness/' ^  and  concludes  by  saying, '  I  have'bee« 
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to  a  wine  party,  and  am  de^d  drunk  as  you  advised.'     His  feelitigi) 
re8j>€fctibg  the  University  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

*  You  fear  my  residence  here  is  uncomfortable,  and  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  me  to  hasten  to  remove  any  idea  that  I  am  compelled  . 
to  remain  herc^in  opposition  to  my  own  inclinations. 

Mf  in  a  moment  of  solitude,  or  perhaps  of  vexation,  I  am  led  to  con^ . 
trast  a  transient  adversity  with  the  undisturbed  repose  which  I  have ' 
enjoyed,  and  which  1  only  exist  in  hoping  to  enjoy  again,  it  is  not  in 
such  a  time  that  my  more  solid  and  real  feelings  can  be  judged  of.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  all  your  notions  respecting  the  advantages  of  the 
University  with  regard  to  reputation  and  fortune  ;  but  you  are  a  most 
convincing  and  decisive  proof,  that  every  advantage  expected  here  may 
be  obtained  otherwise.' — p.  47. 

*  While  I  was  attempting  to  shew  you  how  little  the  University  should 
be;  regretted,  I  perhaps  failed  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
me^Bber  of  it. 

.*  SolittwJe  is  little  painful  to  me  ;  there  are  very  few  that  I  wish  to> 
interrupt  it,  and  those  are  my  own  family,  and  very  old  friends.     It 
amuses  me.  indeed,  to  walk  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  two  in  discourse  with 
the  few  I  }ive  with  here,  but  I  return  to  my  rooms  with  the  prospect 
of  passing 'the  latter  half  x>f  the  day  alone,  in  the  best  spirits,  and  with 
the  'niost  p^erfect  content.     There  are,  perhaps,  moments,  when  tired  * 
witli^' thought,  or  reading,  I  should  wish  to  hear  a  footstep;  then  I  am  . 
duH :  and  in  what  situation  of  life  can  I  ever  be,  wherein  I  shall  not 
pass  many  melancholy  moments  f — p.  49. 

The  latter  part  of  his  residence  was  clouded  by  ill  health,  and 
by  a  feverish  fear  of  failing  in  the  examination  for  his  degree  ;  this 
in  all  probability  accelerated  the  progress  of  that  fatal  malady  which   . 
had  already  begun  its  work.     In  his  case,  perhaps,  born  as  he  was  / 
"with  a  delicate  frame,  his  life  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  r 
haye  been  much  prolonged;  but  stronger  constitutions  have'sukik'' 
under  this  wearing  and  Masting  excitement.     The  reform  iri -thfe  * 
examinations  was  indispensable ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  sotie  \ 
means  could  be  devised  whioh  might  prevent  this  most  serious  evi)^ 
He  speaks  of  the  approaching  trial  with  great  judgment. 

*  No  other  kind  of  examinations  can  bfe  at  all  compared  with  tb^m^f 
there  are  no  other  means  in  wljich  a  man's  intellectual  character.  is>-:> 
brought  to  a  trial :  what  approaches  nearest  to  an  examination  in.  thb:- 1 
respect,  is  u  man  speaking  in  parliament :  that  is  a  test  of  ability,  btt(. :  > 
not  li^r  so  accurate  a  one  as  an  academical  examination.     In  the  lat-    ' 
terj  -you  propose  yourself  as  being  able  to  give  the  sense  of  certain 
authors,  and  to  answer  questions  in  certain  sciences,.    It  is  a  known   \ 
fact,  that  nlne-tjcnths  of  mankind  can  do  both  ;  if,  therefore,  you  £ul^  . 
it  is' owing  to  defect  either  of^^enetration  or  of  application  :  if  thefbr->'    : 
meris  allowed,  you  are  declared  to  be  so  stupid  and  dull  a  man,  that 
you* cannot  do  what  every  one  else  can  do ;  if  the  latter,  you  are  jus^  >  ^ 
s^skcd,  what  have  ypu  been  doing  in  ^  the  years  which  jh^ve.  been  den:  .- 

■  '  '  ..       '  ,  voted 


v<ited  to  yoift*  educjitioti }  HP  you  reply^  hiihting  and  playirigat  biUiardst^r 
you  plead  vacuity  of -mind ;  if  you  answer,  .1  have  been  reading  useml 
book*,  of  another  sort,  it  is  as  if  Buckland,  when  employed  by  yoU  to 
make  new  book-shelves,  should  employ  himself  in  forming  a  natlhogaiiy^ 

table;  in  short,  Cicero  would  put  it  thus : .     ■  ■ 

,    C  1st,  Stupidity  arising  f  1st,  Want  of  penetl^tiod. 
M<»n  are  plucked  3      from    .     .     .     •    (  2d,  Want  of  tnemory. '       '^''^ 

^^^^  }  2d  Idleness  i  ^^^'  ^°*"S  nothing  at  all.        ^' 

t     '  ...   I  2d,  Doing  something  useless.'^ 

However,  I  do  not  apply  all  these  pretty  qualities  to  tnysdf;  i  ottlV,^"^ 
mean,  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  of  success,  it  is  a  veryawnil  ofte.  ''LoL'--^ 
Rochefoucauld  observes,  "  Every  one  says  he  has  a  bad  memory^  aftT^ 
no  one  says  he  has  weak  or  bad  judgment."  Memory  is  considiired'ias^'^' 
a  contingency,  but  no  one  can  bear  the  imputation  of  wanting  common 
sense  or  abilities.  Mr.  G.  is  very  well  satisfied  with  my  knowledgc^'feP'- 
all  the  leading  facts  in  logic,  ethics,  and  theology;  in  them  I  place  AH* '^ 
my  strength  ;  as  to  construing,  I  deeply  feel  the  want  of  the  daicipltne 
of  a  public  school.' — pp.  66,  67. 

He  stood  for  no  honours,  but  acquitted  himself  as  well  as  he .'". 
wished  and  better  than  be  expected,  though  not  better  than  hi^   ■ 
tutor  had  anticipated.     He  did  not,  however,  undervalue  university 
honours  for  others ;  for  when  one  of  his  friends  would  have  declined 
standing  for  what  Barr^  thought  was  within  his  reach,  he  remoD- . 
strated  with  the  utmost  earnestness  against  the  determination. 

*  I  am  fiilly  convinced  that  if  you  choose  to  qualify  yourself  for  It 
you  may  ensure  a  niche  in  the  first  class ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  both    '. 
from  my  own  feelings,  and  from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  our  nar  . 
ture^  that  any  early  distinction,  especially  any  literary  honour,  is. the 
very  highest  advantage  to  all  sorts  and  ranks  of  people.    To  be  declared   , 
by  the  University  one  of  her  most  distinguished  members,  is  a  character 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.     A  thousand  subsequent 
acts  of  folly  will  not  be  enoegh  to  eradicate  it  from  the  memory  of  coii-   ' 
temporaries.     It  will  be  a  passport,  an  introduction,  and  a  protection 
to  you  for  life;  and  I  thhik  if  you  heedlessly  decline  attempting  to    , 
obtain  it,  you  will  regret  your  imprudence  deeply,  and  frequently,^  in 
every  situation  in  which  you  may  hereafter  be  placed.     For  God's  sake 
consider  this  matter  thoroughly;  you  cannot  be  unconscious  thatyout; 
abilities  are  more  than  ordinary — ^your  friends -think  them  unconunoa. . 
You  must  have  observed  that  men  very  inferior  to  yourself  in  intellect^ 
succeed,  because  they  have  more  confidence,  more  ambition,  and  per-    ^ 
haps  more  industry.     Yet  these  men  will  stand  in  the  estimation,  of  ^ 
every  one,  superior  to  you,  merely  because  tliey  have  practised  certain  . 
arts,  and  taken  those  pains  which  you  have  carelessly  neglected.     I  wish.,  " 
-to  God  I  could  express  energetically  and  persuasively  what  1  feel  upon 
this  subject.     You  cannot  judge  how- anxious  I  am  that  yp)i  sboiild 
come  forward  and  assert  your  merit,  and  that  you  should  not  be  pre*    • 
vented  from  obtaining  an  honour  to  which  you  are  entitled,  by  hot 
being  qualified  fox  it  in  other  inferior  respiects;  I  say  inferior,  because  t 

hold 


bold  that  reading  thG  Ethics  and  Aristophanes  ip  your  sjtii^tiox^  if  like 
4  m&n  of  forty  thaiu>and  a  year  in  the  funds  buying  thre^  iHin<lred  k 
year  in  land,  in  order  to  be  qualified  £or  a  seat  m  parliarpent/— pj^, 
IJl,  112.  '"":'' 

A  few  detached  passages,  taken  as  they  occur,  may  shevrhii 
mind  in  its  lighter  moods — it  will  be  seen  that  it  retained  its  spor-* 
tiveness  almost  to  the  last. 

.  *  An  odd  thing  happened  to-day  about  half-past  four,  Tom  suddenly 
went  mad,  he  began  striking  as  fast  as  he  could  about  twenty  times; 
every  body  went  gut,  doubting  whether  there  was  an  earthquake,  or 
whether  the  Dean  was  dead,  or  the  college  on  fire ;  however,  nothiog 
was  the  matter  but  that  Tom  was  taken  ill  in  his  bowels;  in  other 
words,  something  had  happened  to  the  works,  but  it  is  not  of  any  serious 
consequence,  for  he  has  struck  six  as  well  as  ever,  and  bids  fair  to  toO 
101  to-night,  as  well  as  he  did  before  this  attack.' — p.  18. 

'  I  have  just  had  a  tailor  with  me  to  mend  clothes,  who  shewed  me 
the  pattern  of  a  striped  waistcoat,  which  he  said  wa*  the  "  sweetest 
thing  he  ever  saw." — I  suppose  the  Africans  express  their  sense  of  ap- 
][)fobation  by  calling  things  salt,  as  we  call  them  sweet.  Think  of  salt 
music,  or  a  salt  temper.' 

*  I  have  been  to  Oxford  in  consequence  of  a  fire  at  Christ  Churchy 
adiich  was  within  sight  of  my  rooms ;  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  te 
break  all  my  furniture,  spoil  my  books,  and  steal  my  wine,  in  order  to 
prevent  my  being  a  sufferer  from  the  flames.  Unfortunately  the  coi^ 
fiagration  extended  only  to  singeing  my  ceilings  a  little ;  I  sincerely 
wish  the  rooms  had  been  destroyed,  in  which  case  the  Chapter  woul^. 

.  have  built  me  much  bettjer  ones.  My  private  papers  were  not  touched ; 
but  can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that,  though  I  knew  there  was  nothing 
important  or  discreditable  in  those  papers,  I  was  more  anxious  about 
them  than  any  thing  else  ?  My  little  books  were  alt  carried  down  staiis 
very  cfarefully,  but  the  folios,  as  being  calculated  to  bear  a  fall  well,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  fire  originated  from  a  beam  w^iici 
crossed  the  chimney,  which  is  natural  enough,  as  the  building  was' not 
erected  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  and  of  course  thire  fcas 
not  been  a  sufficient  trial  before,  whether  all  was  safe  or  not.' — p.  Il6. 

The  exertion  and  the  exposure  to  the  air  which  be  underwent  on 
^is  occasion  at  a  season  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 4ri  invalid,  were 
kyurious  to  bis  declining  health.  The  state  of  his  constitution 
about  this  time  is  indicated  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Mr.  Orosv^of 
Bedford,  which,  though  written  with  his  wonted  pleasantly,  telb  a 
melancholy  tale. 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
seeking  and  trying  a  hoi-se  for  me,  nor  am  I  less  sorry  at  the  delay  o| 
the  .pes t^  and  all  the  other  causes  which  prevented  me  from  thanl^ng 
you  yjtisterday^ 

*  I  cai;i  juc^e  pretty  well  from  your  description . of  Mr.  Hall's  hoisei 
that  it  would  speedily  acquire. a  sovereign  and  UDlin^ited^aji^oHtY  ovef 
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me.'  If  any  body  canhoi  ride  him,  I  am  the  nian ;  and  Ihe  price  of  bifii- 
18  a  snfficient  proof  that  he  is  too  good,  for  no  man  would  have  th»^^ 
impudence  to  ask  ten  pounds  for  the  horse  that  I  want,  and  which  |A  . 
the  only  horse  that  I  can  use  at  present.  '-  ^■ 

•^  My  horse  should  be  large,  blind,  deaf,  and  asthmatic:  he  &hooId 
be  extremely  slow  in  all  his  paces,  very  sure-footed  and  lasy,  by  nQ^ 
means  apt  to  start,  shy,  or  canter.     If  very  much  out  of  condition,  h^, 
would  be  preferred ;  and  he  should  be  warranted  twenty  years  old. 

^  This  being  my  idea  of  a  perfect  horse,  I  would  advise  you  to  bind 
it  up  with  Lord  Bolingbroke's  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  and  Lord  Bacon'% 
idea  of  a  palace*  ^ 

*  In  short,  my  dear  Uncle,  nobody  but  myself  can  describe,  and' 
nobody  to  whom  I  have  not  described,  can  conceive  the  sort  of  anim^ 
that  I  want.  In  regard  to  fear  of  injury,  I  would  undertake  to  break 
in  Bucephalus.  It  is  not  fear  of  breaking  limbs,  &g.,  but  stark 
folly,  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  that  hinders  me  from  riding.  If  my 
horse  sneezes  suddenly,  I  am  agitated  ;  and  if  he  starts,  I  tremble  so 
much  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  own  inclinations.  The 
horse  William  lent  me  soon  discovered  my  infirmities ;  when  we  had 
gone  half  a  mile,  he  used  to  pretend  to  hear  a  gun,  or  set  some  straw, 
&c.  and  jump  round ;  I  immediately  acquiesced  and  we  went  to  hh 
stable  directly*  A  horse  I  tried  lately,  jumped  round  on  meeting  • 
carriage ;  I  was  obliged  to  5ay  "  you  are  very  right,  we  will  go  honMK. 
as  soon  as  possible.''  On  these  occasions  I  tremble  so  mu^h  that  I  caa 
hardly  keep  my  balance.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
am  loth  to  say  I  am  nervous,  because  I  might  as  well  say  I  am 
Windsor  Castle,  or  I  am  the  Convention  at  Cintra.  Dr.  Baillie  would 
understand  me  as  well,  and  give  the  same  medicines. 

'  '  Sanders,  the  horse  dealer,  describes  in  the  Morning  Post  every  day, 
the  exact  horse  I  want;  but  on  going  to  him,  he  has  either  just  sold 
hira,  or  produces  a  fiery  tiger  that  I  would  as  soon  eat  as  mount/— 
pp.  ib6, 107. 

*  Do  you  got  think  the  following  a  very  good  recipe  for  a  strength-' 
fining  plaster  ? 

9^.     OleiQuercfts 

Sanguinis  Elephantura 

Exnracti  Pyl^midum 

Aqua?  Vita  cj.  s;  ut  fiat  emplast.**— p.  122. 

*'  A  passage  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  fBtfaer> 
dhajl  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume :  it  contains 
9  very  curious  anecdote  in  the  history  of  one  of  our  first  literary  men. 

..  *  You  ask  about  the  anecdote  which  Sir  Edward  Walpole  told  me  he 
Vas  .privy  to  respecting  his  father  and  Swift.  Lord  Peterborough,  the 
common  friend  of  both  these  personages,  persuaded  Sir  Robert  to  tak^ 
Swift  into  favour,  and  to  promote  him  in  England,  urging  that  Swift  had' 
seen  the  folly  of  his  adherence  to  Tory  principles,  was  become  a  Whig^ 
And  a  friend  to  the  reigning  family,  and  to  Sir  Robert's  administration ; 
that  be  founck  himself  buried  alive  in  Ireland,  and  wished  to  pass  Ym- 
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remaining  life  vdth  English  preferment,  on  Englhl)  gmmidb  -  After 
^uent  importunities  Sir  Hobert consented  to  see  Svriftf  be  caroe^fmil 
Ireland,  and  was  brought  by  Lord  Peterborough  to  dine  at  Ch^hea,;  -Uf 
manner  was  very  captivating,  full  of  respect  to  Sir  Robert,  ajod  q^ffh 
pletely  imposing  on  Lord  Peterborough.  After  dinner.  Sir  RobeJCt  r^ 
tired  to  his  closet,  and  sent  for  Lord  Peterborough,  who  entered  fuU  of 
joy  at  S^vift'S  demeanour  :  this  was  soon  done  away ;  Sir  Robert  saj^ 
**  You  see,  my  lord,  how  highly  I  stand  in  the  Dean's  favour,  you  baye 
^witnessed  the  heap  of  compliments  he  has  uttered  ?"  "  Ves,"  replied 
Lord  Peterborough,  **  and  I  am  confident  he  means  as  he  speak*.*  Sir 
Robert  proceeded ;  *^  Jn  my  situation,  assailed  as  I  am  by  secret  ene 
mies,  I  hold  it  my  duty,  and  for  the  king's 'benefit,  to  watch  corre^MO- 
dence.  This  letter  I  caused  to  be  stopped  at  the  post  office,'  read  it/ 
It  was  a  letter  from  Swiit,  I  think,  to  Arbuthnot,  saying,  that- Sir  Rpbcst 
had  consented  to  receive  hiin,  that  he  knew  no  flattery  was  tOiQ 
gross  for  Sir  Robert,  that  he  should  receive  plenty,  and  added,  that  hf 
should  soon  have  the  rascal  in  his  clutches.  Lord  Peterborough  "Wtsin 
astonishment.  Sir  Robert  never  saw  Swift  again.  He  speedily  J9? 
turned  to  Ireland,  became  a  more  complete  misanthrope,  and  die4 
friendless.  1  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  old  Sheridan*  who  was  out- 
rageous at  hearing  it.  I  mentioned  Sheridan's  disbelief  to  Sit  Edifafd. 
who  was  almost  equally  outrageous,  and  applied,  in  my  hearing,  tb  JM 
brother  Horace  to  confirm  it,  but  Horace,  for  reasons  best  knowti  Hi 
himself,  had  a  convenient  w^nt  of  recollection.  I  have  do  douht^of 
the  fact,  though  Sheridan  denies  it,  and  alludes  to  me^n  bis^liio'flf 
Swift  in  the  edition  which  he  published,  page  244/ — ^pp.  20,  21.       u  b 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  are  Notes  on  Oseney  aifd 
Boxley  Abbies^  to  which  the  collections  that  the  young  anCiqUB^ 
had  made  upon  these  subjects  are  properly  appended.  In  such  r€K 
searches  he  was  indefatigable ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  that  tribe  vrhoy 
to  use  his  own  words,  consume  the  greater  part  of  their  timeinfts^ 
certaining  the  exact  position  of  a  portal,  or  the  precise  dimetoionS'^f 
a  staircase.  He  loved  antiquity  as  devoutly  as  old  Tliotna&  HeanMI 
himself,  and  this  love  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  such  foelit^l 
of  ind^ation  at  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  monasteries 
were  destroyed,  and  into  such  expressions  of  regret  for  tbeagei 
which  are  past,  and  the  ceremonies  which  are  now  no  move,  as  i» 
have  excited  apprehensions  in  his  mother  of  a  dangerous  bias  ill 
his  mind  toward  the  church  of  Rome.  He  saw  these  objettsiat 
distance  and  imagination  had  coloured  them;  bis  feelings  pro- 
ceeded from  a  right  principle,  and  his  daily  increasing  knowledge 
and  ripening  judgment  woidd  assuredly  have  led  thetn  to  a  right 
cpnclusion.  These  antiquarian  papers  are  completed  with  infinity 
care,  but  he  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  materials,  and  hadnotJdi^k 
covered  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  Reforinatixan,  bookia' 
of  monastic  history  are  the  scarcest  of  all  works  in  Euglaiid^  aitd'- 
that  the  English  writers  who  touch  upon  that  subject  ace  oomittoiiiyj 
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very  ill  informed.     Weever  bas  misted  hiiii  into  an  assertion  tfiaft 
the  orders  df  St.-  BSsil,  Augustiiie,:  Benedict  and  Francis  existed  io 
the  earliest  ages  of  monacbism/and  that  all  other  Orders  have 
been  derived  from  these/    He  has  been  misled  also  by  another 
writer  in  estimating  the  rents  of  abbies^  and  using  77  as  the  miJ-i 
tiple  of  value.     This  cannot  be  taken  higher  than  20,  as  may  abun«« 
dantly  be  proved  by  the  Falor  Ecclesiasticus  in  the  26th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.     Wheat  was  then  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  Qsi 
Sd.  per  quarter,  and  at  present  61,  iSs,  4d.  would  be  far  abov^ 
the  medium  price,  though  the  ancient  nine-gallon  measure  were 
used.     Barley  they  value  at  3s.  4d. :  the  best  marsh  and  meadow 
landj  (we  are  speaking  of  the  county  of  Kent,)  at  about  3s,  per 
annum  ;  arable,  though  very  irregular  in  valuation,  appears  to  ave- 
rage at   I*,  (jrf.,  and  upland  pasture  at  Is,  per  acre.     These  sums 
•thultiplied  by  twenty  would  very  well  represent  the  modern  rental. 
' '  The  antiquarian  collections  in  this  volume  are  of  considerable 
extent.     The  remaining  papers  are  of  a  lighter  description.     The 
first  in  order  are- some  remarks  on  Gibbon's  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Iron  Mask.    Gibbon's  solution  of  the  mystery  is,  that  this  un- 
happy victim  of  state-policy  was  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue  be- 
tween Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  mother  of  Lewis  XIV.     This 
king,  he  says,  being  born  after  a  sterile  union  of  twenty-three  years 
between  his  parents,  was  suspected  not  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XIII. 
a  man  whose  indifference  toward  women  was  the  subject  of  sarcasm 
in  his  own  court.     If  Anne  of  Austria  became^  a  mother  after  her 
bufib^nd's  death  thefact  W'Ould  be  carefully  concealed.    When  Louis 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  became  possessed  of  the  fatal  secret, 
he  Was  deeply  interested  in  the  guard  of  his  own  and  of  his  mother's 
honour;  for  had  her  frailty  beep  revealed  to  the  \vorld,  it  w^ould 
ll^ve.coufirmed  all  the  suspicions  concerning  his  own  birth,  shaken 
bi^'faer^dittry  claim,  and  in  a  feeble  or  infant  reign  enabled  some 
ambitious  Condfe  to  subvert  his  posterity.     ^  In  a  word/  he  con- 
cludes, *  the  child  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
Vt»ould  have  been  at  once  the  brother  and  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my of  bis  sovereign.     ITie  humanity  of  Louis  XIV.  might  have 
declined  a  brother's  murder ;  but  pride,  policy,  and  even  patriotism, 
must  have  compelled  that  prince  to  hide  his  face  and  his  existence 
with  aniron.mask  and  the  walls  of  the  Bastille.' 

,With  this  solution  Gibbon  was  perfectly  satisfied :  he  seems  never 
to  have  asked  himself  why  a  spurious  child  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  infancy.  Mr.  Barre  Roberts  argues,  that  as  the  mask 
must  manifestly  have  been  intended  to  conceal  some  striking  resem- 
blance, that  circumstance. alone  would  invalidate  Gibbon's  hypothe- 
sis; 'for,  whom  did  the  prisoner  resemble,  Mazarin  or  the  queen? 
If  the  foriQer^  ^tberepatation  of  his  eminence  might  have  been  some- 
what 
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as  much  as  a  son  ever  does  reseoible  his  mQtbjer»,u)f^jeji9t'^ei;^|sp 
mucb  difference  between  masculine  and  feipinine.  fea^^  tfe^.  tbe 
secret  need  not  necessarily  have  been  betrnyed/-  ^o^'^.  Jbp^^ 
striking  the  resemblance  might  have  been,  could  anj^  dai^g^,|^jiYe 
/esultedy  either  to  the  state  or  to  any  individvial  in  it,  fropii  bis  4;^^^ 
bliqg  th^  queen.  Mr.  B.  Hoberts  ob3erves,  that  jtbe  |>e;r90^^^(^|p 
jealously  qqnfined  must  have  been  an  object  of  terror  to  the  stj^ 
itselfyi — not  to  wy  particular  minister,  for  he  survived  ^veral  ^m> 
x^essive  .^linisteyrs;  and  tbat  he  was  not  an  eoemy  to  the  stal^,  JMtf 
^.cwise  of  dread  to  it,  because  he  was  so  mildly  and . respectfqljjf 
treated^ — he  was  feared  ))Ut  not  hated^  His  inference  is,  tfaa^  l^ 
was  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV^,  The  Salic  law  has  xnade  j^ 
provision  for  such  a  case,  and  civilians  are  divided  in  opinion,  whi)/^ 
of  twins  should  inherit  according  to  the  natural  apd  canon  .la^ 
llie  government  coidd  not  have  decided  without  the  iQterfip^t^ce 
and  consent  of  the  States-General,  a  body  which  it  would  perhp^ 
have  been  as  fatal  for  Louis  XIIL  to  assemble  as  it  w^  toLoi^ 
XVL  In  such  a  case  it  would  have  been  good  pplicy  tp  d^^Ifjl^ 
the  birth  of  one  child  only,  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  other  in  Sf|- 
cret,  to  be  produced  in  case  of  his  brother's  death.  Th^  res^eWr 
Jilance  may  be  preserved :  th\3  concealment  and  the  my/stery  jr«(>llQf 
of  course.  This  is  a  more  probable  hypothesis  tbap  Qibbf^^'Ai 
and  Mr.  B.  Robert^dulges  himself  in  a  triumphant  .bnt.  ;itespQQdfiv 
motto  from  the  Ilkd : — 

But  the  policy  which  he  supposes  is,  perhaps,  neither  ^^SfeVfeft 
nor  so  good  as  he  represents  it.  The  claim  of  such  a  concealed 
successor,  whatever  precautions  might  have  vbeen.tjiken  to  secure 
the  proofs  of  its  validity,  would  certainly  have  been  denied.  The 
likeness  would  have  been  represented  as  the  motive  for  the  iqi posture, 
and  the  unhappy  heir,  if  he  had  failed  to  establish  his  right  by  the 
sword,  would  have  shared  tlie  fate  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  So  many 
difficulties  attend  eveiy  soiuticm  which  -has-  been  offered  of  this 
most  extraordinary  and  frightiul  story,  tbat  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
upon  what  authority  it  has  been  so  universally  admitted  as  a  received 
historical  truth?  Mr.  B.  Roberts  says,  he  believes  the  earliest 
mention  is  by  Voltaire  in  his  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  '  for  it  is  not 
m  little  extraordinary,'  he  adds,  '  that  neither  Madame  de  S6- 
vign6,  Dangeau,  nor  any  one  of  the  contemporary  writers  who 
seem  to  have  discussed  every  article  of  news,  and  every  subject  of 
conversation,  ever  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  this  mysterious 
anecdote.'  There  ^t&a\&  less  diiSculty  in  suspecting  the  whole 
/  stoiy 
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stbyjr  ti6' bi^ ildi^t  is  ifo^w teriiiecl  2tm^9itfktttioni'9am  m  any  solittioti 
^hidR has  jreft  teiri  ofdposW,  c5f  baft  be^  imagitifed;'  ' 
'Aitibrig^lh^'i^eiriaittWg' papers  is  that  cjriticism  upon  Mr.  Rtiltiei^ 
tbn^s  Essay  on  Medals^  miich  appeared  iii  th^  first  number  of  diis 
Journal.'  At  a  very  early  ag6,  Bstt¥fc  had  formed  a  taste  for  nu- 
tiiii^atbld^y^  and'  soon  diteovering  how  i^r  beyoiid'hi^  thean^  it 
must  ever  be  to  form  a  general  coHectioh^  eoniined  his  pursuit  to 
the  coins  of  his  own  country^  including  the  Anglo-N^rMin.  As  ia» 
was  taken  up  not  as  a  mere  amusement^  but  as  a  pursuit  connected 
with  and  illustrating  historical  studies^  he  was  encouraged  in  it;  aiid 
the  in'afdiless  series  which  sin^  his  lamented  death  ha^  been 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  will  perpetuate  the' memory  oT 
the  youth  by  whose  persevering  diligence  it  was  formed,  and  of 
the  father  whose  libei'ality  enabled  him  to  form  it.  Much  more 
might  be  said  of  his  thirst  for  information,  of  his  diligence,  afM  of 
Ills  attainments.  There  are  many  who  love  to  saunter  in  the  gar* 
dieus  of  literature  and  caU  its  flowers, — few  like  him  who  are  dis^ 
posed  with  M'ise  and  well-directed  industry  to  cultivate  its  fields : 
vthat  harvests  he  might  have  reaped  it  would  be  vain  to  say, — ^what 
bis  friends,  what  the  worfd  have  lost.  Upon  this  subject  we  dare  not 
trust  ourselves.  Next  to  the  contemplation  of  moral  evil,  there  i$ 
nothing  so  mournful  as  the  early  death  of  the  good  and  wise.  Bet^ 
ter  is  it  to  feflect  that  through  the  course  of  his  short  life  he  enjoyed 
ev^ry  ihdtdgence,  every  ha?ppiness  viirich  he  was  capable  of  rfeceiv* 
ing  ; — that  he  was  exempt  from  those  cares  and' incidental  miseri^^ 

hichmake  die  bitter  portion  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  race; 

I  at  he  suffered  no  other  evils  than  such  as  were  inflicted  by  nature^ 
l|i^}  ^tthpsif^  i^ufferijUgs  are  past : 
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AGRrCULTtJ&B. 

A  SHORT  Essay  on  AKricQitural  trnprorenients,  shewing  as  the  first  object 
the  threat  need  thereof.     By  J.  Johnson.    8vo.    48.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Barrenness  of  Frait  Trees^  and  the  means  of  Prerention 
mrtd  Core.    "By  P.  Lyon.    8vo.    5b. 

ARTS  (fine). 

.  The  Hittonr  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 
Vol.  i.  con  taming;  Cauterbury,  Chichester,  Uncoln,  Oiford,  Peterborough, 
and  Winchester  Cathedrals:  with  complete  Lists  of  tlie  Bishops  and  Deans; 
.illustrated  by  sixty-four  highly  finished  Engravings,  representing  the  most 
interesting  monuments,  exterior  and  interior  %'iew8,  ground  plans,  &c.;  execu- 
ted hy  Jas.  Storer.  8vo.  31.  Ss. — super-rovul  5l.^-4to.  India  paper,  proefi, 
81.  12s. 

Recueil  des  Dessins  de  differens  Batiineus  construits  k  Saint  Petersbourg et 
dons  I'lnt^neur  de  TEmpire  de  Russie,  par  Louis  Rusca,  Architecte  de  sa 
Majeste  Imperialc.  Dedie  ^  sa  Majest6  Alexandre  I.  Erapercur  et  Autocrate 
de  Toutes  les  Hussies.    St.  Petersburg,  mdcccx.     Grand  Eagle,  351. 

The  Gallery  of  Engraved  Portraits  of  Generals,  OHicers,  £c.  who  by  their 
valour,  military  talent,  and  patriotism,  have  contributed  to  the  defeaoe  of 
Russia  during  the  war  commonced  in  1812.     Part.  L     Royal  4to. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  be  completed  in  a  set  of  about  one  hun- 
dred copper-plate  Engravings,  calculated  to  ornament  all  qaarto  and  octavo 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  published  without  the  Text.  Engraved  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  sen.  from  the  original  designs  of  Mr^  Isaac  Taylor,  jiin*  Part  I. 
Royal  8vo.  78. — Royal  4to.  10s.  6d.  .. 

BTOGRAPHT. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrarefii.'.  By 

Michael  Bryan.     Part  IV.     Demy  4to.  15s. — Royat,  36s.  *        » 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  lion.  Andrew  Coohr|ine  Johnson,  of  YieOhAdiAirel 
Sir  A.  F.  Cochrane,  K.  B.,  and  of  Sir  T.  J-  Cochrane,  Kt.     12rao.  .,69^    ". 

The  Historv  of  Toussaint  POuverture.  A  New  Edition,  vith  a  DJMicaliba 
to  His  Imperfal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. '   8Vo,    -Si    T 

Memoirs  of  Fraucis,  commonly  called  St.  Francis  de  Sales^  TkuIidtPfjilcc 
and  Bishop  of  Geneva.    Translated  from  the  French.    13mo.    Ss. ' ' 't^ 

Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Rev.  John  Hutcbins.  By  the  BW.  O^^b^ 
ham,  B.  D.  being  No.  XXXIV.  of  <^  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica.*^ 
4to.     10s.  6d.  .  .  ;, 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy  Haimatoff,  translated  froQi  tba  Orjg^^  '^tin 
MS.     By  John  Brown,  Esq.     12mo.     5s.  6d.  '        • 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  \a\fi  Rer.  Thomas  Spenper,  of 
Liverpool.     By  Thomas  KafHes.     ISmo.     6s.  6d'.  ,      -     '-;  . ,  '  ' 

Musical  Biography;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writiiigi  if  ^^'most 
eminent  Musical  Composers  and  Writers  who  have.touri^hedf  lit  ^h^ifiiSkhtit 
Countries  of  Europe,  during  the  last  three  Centuries,  and  iociii^uig't^^SIe- 
moirs  of  those  who  are  now  living.    8vo.     S  vols.     IL  48: 


M^moires  de  Goldoni,  pour  servir  4  l*Histoire  de  sa  Vie,' .2'\dAI  .8vo 

Memoirs'of  Gdldoni  the  celebrated  Italian  Dramatist,  Vrmtcia'Tjj  flSWfelf. 
Translated  by  John  Black.     8vo.     2  vols.    ll.  Is.       ^  -      ^''^ 
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The  Hiitorical  and  Literary  Memoirs  and  Anecdotet  of  tht  Bnron  d« 
Grimm  and  Di^Mrot^  '^^  ^^^  ^P^  Vf'    P^    tl.X^.. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  for  the  Use  of 
Practical  Oardeners:  to  which  hrMMeii»  aHBelection  of  Esculent  Vegetablee 
and  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Ro^al  Gardens  at  Kew.  By  W.  T.  Alton,  Gar- 
dener to  His  Majesty.    Po8t8?6.    lias.     "  ..     .^  ,.... 

CLASSICS* 

Pindari  Carolina^  juxta  Exemplar  Heyniftnum;  quibus  accesserunt  Not« 
Heynianae,  Paraphrasis  Benedictina,  et  LjEtxicon  Piudaricum  e^  integro  paromii 
Opere  Etymologico  Excerptum,  et  justa  serie  disposieum :  Bigessit  et  edidit 
Uenricus  Huntingford,  LL.  B.    8vo.    Q  vols.     11. 10s. 

Dammii  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  ex  integro  ejus  Opere  Etymbltigico  excerpsi^ 
et  justo  ordine  disposuit,  Henricus  Huntingford,  LL.  B.    6vd.    19s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Miller  and  his  Men ;  a  Melo-Dranui,  in  Two  Acts.  By  3,  Pocock. 
8vo.    3s. 

The  Non-Descript ;  a  Mnsical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Introduction  an  Style  Epistolaire  des  Franpois.  Par  George  Sanies.  19mo* 
9s. 

New  Ortho^phical  Exercises.    By  George  Power.    Idrao.    ds. 

Rules  of  life,  with  Reflections  on  the  Manners  and  Dispositions  of  Man* 
Icind.    13mo.    8s. 

French  Idiomatical  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  for  Schools.  By  M.  des  Car* 
rieres.    13mo.    Ss.  6d. 

II  Lettore  Italico.  The  Italian  Reader;  being  a  selection  of  Extracts  from 
the  most  eminent  Italian  Writ^rs.^    By  M.  Santagnello.    ISmo.    6s. 

Les  Nouvelles  Heroines  Chretien nes,  ou  Vies  Edifiantes  de  quinze  jeunes 
Personnes,  suivies  du  Tableau  des  plus  jeunes  Vierges  immoi^s  pour  la  Foi, 
€t  pr^sent^esy  par  I'Egiise,  k  la  V^n^ration  publique. 

Lea  Attimits  de  la  Morale,  ou  la  Vertu  par^e  de  tous  ses  Charmes,  et  TArt 
de  rendre  beureux  ceux  qui  nous  entourent.    7s. 

A. new  Copper-plate  Cyphering  Book,  on  a  system  entirely  new,  by  which 
the  progresa  or  the  Pupil  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  Tntor  relieved  from 
TrottUS.    By  Mr.  Ilarvey.    4s.  6d. 

The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  in  Letters  from  Joseph  Felton  to  his  Son  Charles. 
By  Mairy  Grafton.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter's  best  Interests.  By  Mrs*  Taylori  of 
Wgar,  with  a  b^tiful  frontispiece.    Foolscap  Bvo.    5s. 

HISTORV. 

.  Northern  Campaigtif  from  the  Cooimencement  of  the  War  181S,  to  the 
Armiltide  1818.    By  Johp  Philiippart.  Esq.    S  vol.    Bvo.     ll.  lis.  6d. 

LAW« 

Arrangement  of  the  Bread  Laws.    By  C.  Culverhonse.    8vo.    6s. 
A  Pifest  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militi^  Regular  and  Local;  with  th» 
,   t<yiid|f)d  Caaei,  Opinions  of  emment  Counsel,  &c.  &c.    8vo.    6s. 
;..'  A  Tjreattfe  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Laws,  particularly  in  Actions  of  Arrest. 
^By  Jat.  Pearce,  Gent.    Bvo.    6s. 
.  , :   T)if  Trial  of  Major  William  Gordon,  of  the  Sd  or  Queen's  Regiment  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  on  the  Charge  of  the  Murder  of  George  Gregory,  a  private 
in  ^e  same  Raiment,  at  the  QuitdballySandwicbjOn  Friday,  April  15tb,l8l4» 
l^vo.'    Is. 
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A  Treatise  oo  Criminal  Pieadiog.  %  Tliomas  Sttrkie,.  l^s^  Barrister  at 
)^w«,    8yo.     3  vols.  '  iU  4s. 

State  Trials,  from  the.  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  compiled  by  T.  B. 
'Havell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.    Vo».  XXI.    Royal  8vo.    ll.  lis.  fid. 
;.' .  A  View  of  ^  i^urisprudQuce  of  the  isle  of  Man;  wkh  the  Hiftorj  of  its 
AncieDt  ConstitutioD,  Legislative  Government,  Tenores,  and  estraoixfinarj 
.Privileges;  together  with  the  Practice  of  the  Courts,  &c.    ^  Jamea  Johnston,. 
Esq.    dva    10s.  Gd.  ^ 

ti,  .-  -■     ■  MATHEMAJIG*. 

Geometria  Legitima ;  or,  an  Elementary  System  of  Tbeoreboal  Geometc^it, 
if  eight' Book^*;  iocludtog  the  Doctrioe  of  Ratios^  &c*  By  Francis  Reyqard. 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  J^ey.to  Bonycastle's  Trigonometry.  By  Griffith  Daviesi  Teadier  of  the 
Mathemiklipl*    dvo.     5s., 

A  New  Translation  of  Placidus  de  Titus'  Primura  Mobile,  or  Celestial  Phi- 

Jg^phy ;  illustrated  by  upwards  of  thirty  Nativities  of  the  most  remarkable 

Men  in  Europe.     B^  John  Cowper,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.    8vo.    11.  Is. 

Principles  or  Practical  Perspective.  '  By  Thomas  Brown.  Fart  II.,  witli 
twelve  Engravings.     4td.     10s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Land  Surveying,  practically  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools^ 
flfnd  -  Students;  illustrated  by  highly4iiiished  Eugravinga,  plain  and  colooi-ed. 
By  Abraham  Croker^  Land  Surveyer,  of  Frome,  a  New  Edition.     9s. 

New  Mathematical  Tables,  containing  the  Factors,  Squares^  Cubes-,  Square 
Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and  Hvperbolic  Logarithms^  of  all  Numbers 
fronp  1  to  10,000;  Tables  of  Powers  and  Prime  Numbers;  an  eifrtensive  Table 
of  Formulae,  or  Genenil  Synopsis  of  the  most  important  Particulars  relating 
to  the  Doctrines  of  Equations,  Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  &c.  &c.  By  Peter 
BarloW)  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.    8vo.     18S. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Porrigo,  or  Scald  Head,  and  Lnpetigo,  the  bunnd 
or  running  Tetter;  with  coloured  Engraving  illustrative,  of  the  Diseases.  Sy 
the  late  Robert  Willan,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Edited  hy  Ashby  Smitji,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Collegie  of  Surgeons.    4to.     12s. 

Cases  of  Tetanus,  and  Rabies  Contagiosa,  or  Canine  Hydrophobia^  with 
Remarks,  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
latter  Disease  in  Man,  and  certain  Brutes^,and  to  point  out  the  mpateflectu^i 
means  of  Preservation.     By  Caleb  HillierParry^  M.  &;  S*.  ^.H.    8vo.     ^s, 

A  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  the  Hereditary  Peculiarities  of  tfie  H^ip^n 
.Constitution.    By  Joseph  Adams^M.D.  F.  L.S.  &c.     8vo.    2s.  ,' 

Observations  on  Adhesion;  with  Two  Cases,,  demonstrative  of  the  I^qutj-^ 
of  Nature  to  reunite  Parts  which  have  been  by  Accident  totally  separaied 
from  the  Animal  System.     By  William  Balfour,  M.  D.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
Vol.  IV.     Bvo.     12s.  .        , 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Consumption ;  addressed  .tQ 
Patients  and  Fumilies,    By  Charles  Pears.    8vo..   6Sc 

ItlSCELLANIES. 

\  Critical  Analysis  of  several  striking  and  incongrueus  passages  iu  Ma4ame 
jde  StaelVWork  on  Germany ;  with  Strictures  on  tliat  Country.    By  a  German. 

French  Letters.    18mo.     4s. 

The  Edmburgfa  Encyclopedia;  or,  Diotion«ry  of  Acts,  Sciaeces,  and.Mit'' 
€elUneou»-  Literatere;  coad acted  by  David  Brews(er>  .LL>  D.  V6|.  ^lU. 
Part  I.     11.  Is. 

How  to  be  Happy,  or  the  Agreeable  Hours  of  Humau  Life.<  .  Qjr  Geo. 
Brewers.    12mo.     lOs. 

Essay 


EssaysrMoi^l  and  Religious.    By  William  P<jtter;  NbC.  8^d. ''6^r     ^    ' 

Pour  Deviner;  new  Enigmatical  Propositions,  &<;.  Poetfy  and  jft-osey  s#- 
l^cted  by  a  Lady.     2  vols.     ISmo.     12s. 

A  Proposal  for  improving  the  System  of  Friendly  Sdcieties,  ir-orPooi*  As- 
suramcfe  Oflftc^s,  so  as  to  render  Parocfiial  TaTtiatioh  unn€fdes9&i*y.  Bjr  Jerome 
Co\irit  rfc  $hlis.     8*0;    28.  6d. 

.  Manue!  du  Voyageur,  or  TraveHer's  Pocket  Coropaniph*  ebntefiDing  fiffy 
Dialogues  on  the  most  lisual  expressions  in  Travelling,  a^d  different  circnm- 
stunces  in  Life.  By  M.  de  Genlis.  In  English,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spafiish;  and  Portuguese,    ©s. 

^The  Ruminator,  a  Series  of  Moral,  Critical,  and  Sentimental  E^ayi».  ■  9y 
Sir  tgerton  Brydges,  K.  J.  M.  P.     ^  vols.    18s. 

A  Treatise  on  Politeness,  translated  from  the  French.     8vo.     lOs.  Oil. 

Foreign  Field  Sports,  Fisheries,  Sf)orting  Anecdotes,  &c.  fronrT>fa5vingA  By 
Howitt,  &c.    4to.     111.  lis. 

Tlje  Works  of  Sir  Will  Jam  Temple,  Bart,  complete.  To  which  is  prefixed 
the  Life  and  Chn^actei^  of  ttie  Aut^6f,  corfsiderably  enlarged.  4  Vols.  Svo. 
i?l.  12s.  6d. 

Adjourned  Debate  at  the  East-India  House,  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors' of  East-India  Stock,  crn  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  1813.     3».  6d. 

Correct  Tide  Tables  for  the  Year  1814.    is. 

An  Account  cff  the  PubKc  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  other  Charitable  Foaa- 
d^tfons;  fa  the  Borovgh  of  Stamford,     igmo.    59.  ' 

NATURAL  HlSTdRV. 

fissay  oh  Dew,  an"d  severail  appearances  connected  with  it.  By  W.  Chius. 
W«JIs,M.DjF.R.S.    7s. 

The  Cocker,  Containing  every  Information  to  the  breeders  ahd  Amateurs  of 
the.  Qarae  Cock.     By  W.  Sketch ly.     8vo.     5s. -6d. 

The  Picture  of  Nature;  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Objects  of 
the  Creation,  which  present  themselves  to  the  Observations  of  Man ;  calcu- 
lated to  convey  Miscellaneous  Instructions  to  Young  Persons,  and  to  direct 
fljefr  Attention  to  the  great  First  Cause.    By  Wm.  Jillard  HoVt.    ISmo.    6s. 

A  General  Description  of  Shells,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  System. 
By  William  Wood,  F.R.'S.  and  L.  9.  &c.  No.  VIL    5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  .the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Cuticr,  FefpetiM  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute.  *  By  ftobertKerr,P.R.S. 
and  F.  A.  S.  Edin.  With'  Mineralogical  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Cuvier'g 
Geofogifcal  Discd Varies;  by  Professor  jjanieson.    8vo.     8s. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  explaining  them  in  their  several 
Stiates,  with' the  Perit>d4  6f  their  Transformations,  their  Food,  Economy,  &:c. 
By  E.  Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  With  36  coloured  Plates'.  Vol.  XVI.  Royal  8vo. 
II.  lis. 


NOVELS. 


The  Recluse  of  Norvv^ay.     By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.    4  vols.     idmo. 
11.  4s.  * 

The  Hypocrite,or  the  Modern  Janus.    By  Selina  Davenport.    5  vols.    ll.  5s. 

Montreithe,  or  the  Peer  of  Scotland.     4  vols.     ll.  2s. 

Records' Af  aNobW  Family.-    By  Jane  Harvey,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  ad 
Author,  &c.  &c.    4  vols.     18s.  . . 

Tales  for  Cottages;  accommodated  to  th^  present  Condition  of  the  IrisTi 
Peasantry.    By  Mary  Leadbetter  and  Eliz.  Shakleton.     13mcu    4b.  . 
'  Ro^nnha,  ^r  a'  Father's  I^our  Lost.   By  Laetitia  Matil^la  Hawkins.  3  vols. 

8vo.     11.78. 

Tri»cothick  Bow«r,  or  ih4  Lady  of  the  West  Country.    By  Mlrj.  Racbe. 
3  vols.     12mo.    18s.  .        ^ 
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The  Towers  of  RaTeoswold,  or  Dajs  of  IroDsidc.    Bj  W«  BL'HitdbfMli 
2  vols.     10s. 

^^i^^daci^S  voji.    Us.     .  ^      . 

j^W;9i^  or  tb^  Vjtn)ih of  ^  B^  J.  Potter.    ^toIs.    iOs.64L' 

Fierre  and  AdeliiMfe,  or  the  Bomaace  of  the  CastU.    Bj  D.  F.  Hajnes,  ^Bsq. 

Tbe  BacheWs  Heiress,  or  a  Tale  without  Mystery,  a  ISfpwtL     Bf  C:  O, 
IS^MXfL  ^yoUr    f^9'  .  1^ 

Amabel,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Fashion.    Bj  Mrs.  IBiarcj,    4  toI 

^k^tmo.  /tJ«.asr    /    ^ 

^j  C^iirtljr  Anball,  dr  Inde^oMleooe  the  true  Kolnfity.     By  R.  Matdiew. 

Eoglisb  £xpoi^,  Or  Men  and  Womep  Abroad  and  at  Home.    By  a  Modern 
^Lnti^t^,    4  vols,     l^ofio.     U.  2s. 
^,  J|efchiM)tS  \Viikhv  and  her  Family.     12mo.    48. 
'VoderiiCahfpso^  or  Widow's  Capdration.  Bfjlfrs-Ross^   4  toIs,   l2mo. 
II.  2f. 

'  '-'WkMk^t^bt  liebrevr  OtanMiHuv  in  two  Barta.    Aot  L  tlia  DoeMie  oTthe 
Votrel  Pdmfis  arid  t^eBodiiQeiitk  of kheGflBMiaiar.    FtetlLtheStnaofVfe^q!^ 
^oms  t^  Ihs'  lAiigttagt;  with  an  Appends*  cootainiof  the  NotatioAof  tbar 
Hi^bi^^  Woi^ in  Roman  Ltttera.    By  J. F.  ^  Sm..  XSh: 

^^'Tbe  F^^Mi^' Iiwerpreier,  or  a  Tocabolary  of  Words  and  Phraaoa,  for  the 
IJse  of  Persons  anaoqoainted  with  tbe  French  Langnage^  in  a  neat-pociset  fO» 
■htoie.    ByT.W.BU^don,  Esq.    5s. 

/' -midyucaf  heiag  the  Onlibnes  of  a  Covne  of  Instraciioii; on. Abe Jgdnqf les' 
^^U^^iiwi'sal  Grammar.   -Svo.    6s.  =    >:.  „a    ...    ,\1 

English  Synonymes  discriminated.    By  W.  Taylor, jon.  of  NofwiclK    tiML 

PHILOSOFHT,       '  -^-      'i—  :■  -^  -      '** 


^     ''~  Researthes  into  the  Physical  History  of  Matt;  -By^JVC  PritiilMa^^lCD. 


POETttt. 


3,  Th^  Condemned  Vestal;  inThrpeBookSr   8ti>;.  "^s.  '"  "       .  /.  -  '  -  t*^'^" 
^:Azoi»,  a  Metrical  Romance  10  FporXTaiYt^i  l^t'M!i^^  W 

Pkfnassian  WHd  ShrttKconsisWngbf  OiTe^isre^.Md^ 
By  Wm.  Taylor.    13mo.    5ju  .        t^.'^'    "i  ^^^'^^' 

^.^P^^.^NftWT^hbse,;  transfet?^>yT;t)^^ 
]^,fornt  of  Notes.    ^  vols.     8w.  '  2Is.  ^^      '    *:    '     ,\^ '^ 

laurea  Corona,  or  a  Garlahd  of  :teys':  h^yWeTaemi'^^iihe^\^Mki(^ 
I^Qtes.    4to.    2s  .2oi 

The  Modern  bubcrad:  a  .Hatire|  wlftfi^  I^b^;  ti^ 

The  Cloud  Messeiigc^^of  taliSikiytMsfe^^^ 
'^S(^^  orfefirTiii  ihc  liays  of  Bbrti  /^*  PcfetkE. '  By^'jidSh^VAltiJtt^^ 

'' 'poehis/^hreeTi-Teridsr^o^^  nt'*^*^   '^^' ^  ^^'^   r.liaouiiii3 
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Virgil  in  London,  or  Town  Eclogues,  to  wlu^  suiiioads)^  JhlitoOliQpfof 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  '^^         '-'<^  "'  ^ 

De^ten^t  the  East  Ia(Jia  Hons^^i 

Crreat  Britain.     Is.  6a.  ,,.      ^  ,>» 

;  fB^porf:  frcwtlw  Select  Coi^naittof^f^ijl^^op^^ 

Laws.  '  8vo.    ios.  6d.  ""  '  '  ''  ''^  ''    !",- '''^"*o'V-i   ' '^--^V  ^L    fj 

First  ^ad  Sfcoad^ports^  frQBj  ^he  CoK)pii|^^w[^f  ^tn*<^^HQi^s^^^ 

lating  to  the  Corn  Laws.    °8vo.  "10s.  6d.  .~i  .x.    ^  ,\?a  ri-ar. 

55^  ^ghts  o?  War  MdPeacj^ipclu(;lio|  t^J[^\»^,Qf  ^^turea^ 

translated  from  tlie  original  Latin  of  GrotiHS,witnridtesi^nd  fimstValiioH^, 

the  liM39t  Political^n4Leg9l  Writers,^  Ancienii  «ad  Mq^e^n.'   Bt^%t/:'^(T. 

Campbell,  A.  M.     3  vols.    iSvb.     ll.  lis!  6d.         "^^'  /      '"Z^;^^      ?^-",f  a 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  p^olba^IeEfi^t  of  a^eat'tt^^ 

tioA  6f  Corn  Prices,  by  XoiportatioB,  ujpon  the  celativje  CbWiKon  6^^|i|^jSpil# 

jbnd  its  Creditors,  and  of  l>ebtor$  and  Cr-edi tors  in  general. '  Ss Vd.^  "Si^  ^  ^  /   ^ 

>^^e  Opefflitions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  illostrate«l  voA  oo»fiMi^4  h^i^^^l^^ 
AMhMritie»?  in  a  Series  of  Sermoofi,  by  the  Kfiv.  F<f^  N<^4o*.  ^m^H  ^^V^ 
'^  -  A*  Mm^  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Lfind^  w.ith^  wi  EiisloiacAi'  ^^^^%M^)1^ 
Ishielites^  from  tbeeariieat  Period  of  their  HisK^^r  t9Tthfir;£#i<i^>Qyi9f)^9{i; 
«^lected  ft^ua  ibe Wruin^  of  W.  Cn»xall,D.l]l«  ArcM^WQQ  t»f(SM4>pt  :^r^d. 
4^ l^ieetf-Sls.  canvass  aad^iase-t-lgs^Ganrass  Aad  ml^c  l  ..:      -T  i    ^rflJ 

A  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Comfort.  By  J.  ColqahouD^I^^Du/  l^QH.  4$^^ij« 
^  :  ^^0  Bstay  on  Immortality,  io  thnee  Parts,  dr«.vn  from  llpi^er^ftl  :^af^re. 
By  the  Author  of  a  Eeview  of  the  firot  finncipleB  of  Berk^l^y^.  Bekt  jet^ 
■dt«wkrt.'^>'#^n>.^  .9s.  .. .    .  ■       '  -r-;*.,.-:    ■  .\:j.\^i:^-.>  y'  .'  ::\.'S 

A  Sermon  at  Lancaster,  Aug.  95, 1814,  at  the  Primary  Visitation.     By  Tf  J^ 
Whitaker,  LL.  D.  W,  S.  A.    4to,  .^is.       , 

A'Slie  CtqppteljB  Works  pf  the  late  Hev.  T»  Robinson,  M.  A.  late  yicar  o£  St. 
Mary, Leicester,  and  Fellow  of  I'rinity  College,  Cambridge;  containing Scrlo- 
ture  Characters,  the  Christian  Sysceii^,^Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  any  of  whicu 
may  he  had  separate.    8  vols.    8vo.    41.  4s»,  _, 

wt'4  ^.^^^^SS^iff^S^^^^  inqviity^into  the  Present  State  of  the  Meili(iditt 
Soci^iies  111  tnis  Kingdom;  wherein  theit  Doctrines  are  fairly  examineNd,  tlieir 
l^j^ci^^^apd  £p(^l\oi9y  investiga^,  real  E}bceljiE^cies  in  each  displayed  jimi 
vindicated."  8 vo.*   Ys.od.  *  . 

b  >i^!*§f W>¥^W  Pr^ti<^»l  Su W^*«    By  Joit>  Ortoa. ;  1  vol.    8^9.    9s.     ■ 
'!A  Cortectidri  of  Scripture  Maps ;  exhibi^ng  he  principal  Places  noentioned 
lid.  aud  New  X^tameaC^  accurately  cot  ured.    8vo.     14s.  6d..  tir  4cd. 

lo  . 

■  A  Seym.<pjii  p^eaeh^d .gt  xhe  Parish  Church  of  St.  Crux^  York,  July  7,  18 f4. 

By  Tofin  Overton,  A.  M.  ^ 

.    I{jP4p  Discours^,  ^eliyered  to  a  Country  Congregation.    By  the  ^^ev.  Win. 

iBufcherjIlii.  A.   %v6\t,    l2'mo.     10s.  =   ■ 

„-Qre^^.^i^o&Qphi<««.or  Immortality  of  ihe  Soul.    By  fi^athaniel  Cook,!f^. 

itol     12s.    *^  "'        ''■       '  *■    '       •     ■   '       •      ''    "/ "        "".".. 

Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  and  Occasipn«.     ]^  the  Me  Itev.  J^ohii  I^oai^ 

Chancellor  and  Vicar  Gener^Ji  6^  the  Dipbef^  or  Ljtiierick,^  ^ 

A']^(lV)^f  £ii|init^,  .^l^retn  the  Doctrines  of  th6  Ch^iitian  ^ReKgibn>r« 


expl^iped  and  ctef^HdecL  BeMia  the  su^sta^lce-jdil^  ^ev^atXectur^  oiith^  As* 
«^^'«  larger  Catechism.     By  T.  Rtdgt^J,  t).  Cfl'    4  vots.    8Vb;    t\Ai. 


S26  List  of  Naa,  t^blkfitiQnu  ,1^^. 

An  Essay  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  ^r  a  Refutation  of  the  Hoadlyan  Scheme 
of  it.    By  Henry  Card,  M,  a/ 8vx);     M     "        ' 

St.  Athanasius*s  Creed  explained.  By  Olivia  Wilmot  Serris,  Niece  to  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmot,  of  Oxford.    8?o.     Is.  6d. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  Bawtry  and  Thome  (Yorkshire;,  with  the  vil- 
lages adjacent.     By  W.  Peck.     4to»     ll.  lis.  6d. 
•^    ,  Traveller'^  Guide  through  Scotland  and  its  Islands.     2  vols.     12mo.     1^8. 
*     The  Post  Roads  in  France  for  1814,  published  by  Authority.     18mo.  .  88. 
.N.  .  A  Copious  Index  to  Pennant'$^nclon,in  ^tript  Alphabetical  A rrangiement. 
".By  T.  Downes.     Royal  4to.  15s. — Imperial  folio,  11.  lis.  6d. 

Description  of  the  Retreat^  an  Institution  near  York  for  Insane  Persons. 
By  S.  Tuke.     4to.     12s.— 8vo.  7s.  6d. 

'Exeursioiis  in  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  en^ 
Somerset,  in  the  Years  1802,  3,  and  5.     By  J.  Malcolm.     Royal  8vo.    11. 7s. 

VOYAGES    AND   T&AV£LS. 

,  Letters  from  the  Levant;  containing  Views  of  the  State  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, Opinions,  and  Commerce  in  Greece,  and  several  of  the  principal  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago.     By  John  Gait.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Travels  in  ttie  Pyrenees,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ramond.  ^y 
F.  Gold.     8vo.    Os. 

Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent;  written  in  the  Yeffi^ 
1810,  11,  12,  and  13.     2  vols.     Small  8 vo.     12s.  "  ^' 

^hitton  Historiqtie  de  leur  Voyage  aux  lUgions  Equinoxial^  du  NocnreiUEi 
Continent  pendant  les  Annees  1799-1804.  Par  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land.  Toin.  I.  Partie  I.  avec  I'Atlas  des  Cartes  Geographiques  et  Physiques. 
4to^'  pap.  dii.  31. — pap.  vel.  31. 12s. 

Alpme  Sketches,  comprised  in  a  short  Tour  through  Parts  of  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  during  the  Summer  of  1814. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    9s.  "' 


Foreign  DivinUy^ 

Ogles,  Duncan,  and  Cochran  have  recently  received  from  th^  CQntJiQ^(^&t 
a  valuable  Collection  of  Books  in  Divinity,  purchased  on  the  sp9t  by  Vn^of 
their  Partners;  consistiug  of  Fathers  of  the  Church;  Critical  Wor^is;  Com- 
mentaries ;  French  Sermons,  &c.  likewise  a  Few  Classics,  and  Misceil^eoaS 
Bboks. — Catalogues  to  be  had  at  295/Holb6rn,  and 'ST,  Paternos'ter-rbw'.  ■  "^   ' 

Among  them  are  thejollowifi^ ;  ......   i 

Chrysostomi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Benedict.     iU  toiii.  folio.  ^ 

Augustini  Qper^  Omnia,  ed.  Hciiiedict.     12  torn,  in  8^  folio.  .          ',^ 

Hieronymi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Benedict.     5  torn,  folio.  '  ); 

Athmiasii  Opera  Omnia,  ed  BeoedicC    3  toiii.  folio.  '*'■*' 

Calvini  Opera  Omnia.     9  torn,  folio.             /       '  ^       ^    '*^ 

Lntheir^  Works.     2S  vols^     4to.     German.  •      _   .v. 

Erasiui  Opera  Omnia.     9  torn,  folio.  *        ''           .:, :: 

Melanctlioni  Opera.     4  torn,  folio.  *v.^..«ri 

-    Venemae  Opera  Omnia.     25  torn.    4to.  .    -.-[^ 

-  M^rcbii  Opera.     23  torn.     4to.  r  »• 

-  jJ^seamuUe^i, Opera.    17,  torn.    8vo..      !      .  :.v 
Mori  Opera  Varia.     8vo. 

The  Worts  of  Lamoius,  Schuhens,  De  Moor,  Stapfer,  Klopstock,  Schlfetfrner, 
/Witsius,  Saurin,  Durand,  Masillon,  BourdaI6ue,  Bouillier,  Kau,  De  la'ftue, 

'■  "*  «  II    ■   ■  ^ 

INDEX. 


> 

TWEJLITH  VOLUME  o*ttt;e  i^U^ 


A.  '         •  '    ■:  -f-.;:,-    v., 


'■»    1.!T 


JEschyM^  remai4cs  on  tte  tragedies  of,  124.         '^'      - '■    '^  -*   '>'|  \ '  - 
jigricultMre^  accoi^nt  pf  property  anijti^lly  created  ty^  ^9f  ^l^TT^u^it' 
.  to  have  the  same  protection  as  manufacture^,^  ^^f,  ^^^\%^  -i '  ''T\    ?T 
uf^ir,  capable  of  containing  what  weightof  Avat^r  atj^Q  ^l^^^H^CV^R^Si* 
^^cn,  character  of,  129.  ;     ;v/^  ./;/ ni.j  >:-,;>. 

Analogy,  nature  of,  examined,  S04u 

^mma/ff,  infhience  of  colours  OQ,  ISi^^  1^^  :    .1  j.j /.:... i  ...  ;>.! 

Anjengo,  description  of,  ipo.  .^      :.     r  ju  .-  3p 

Antehjpesy  artifice  for  catching,  334.  '      /         :^ 

Ancients  and  Moderns^  comparative  merit  of,  113.        .  i»    >  -r 

AppianOi  (Gherardo)  tyrant  of  Pisa,  anecdotes  of,  2^3, 1^64.   '  \ 

Aristophanes,  character  of,  127.  .  '  ,    «'     .riir 

Arisiotlc's  Logic,  Mr«  Stewart's  examination  of^  consi^eredt^P^rTrrdQiTi* 
^^iottCy  inventors  of  the  dramatic  art,  117»  >  .    ..  •:  ^ 

B. 

Banking  Business^  account  of,  number  of  public  and  private  ba^s^  4}  5^' 
4l6^  .       . 

l^nk  Notes,  amount  of,  in  circulation^  429^ — depreciatioh  of^  ac-r 
counted  for,  429,  430. 

Barrier  reefs  of  coral  rocky  tatt-  the  coatt  ef  New  South  Wales,  descri- 
bed, l6,  17 — gigantic  cockles  found  there,  17— conjectures  on 
the  probable  formation  of  the  rocks,  18,  19- 

B«i6r($r6f^fi),  of  Atnerica,  account  oft  333.    '; 

iMiut^and.Brdlkmm,  singular  customs  of,  20^  205. 

Bhfiels  and  Gvacias,  a  race  of  robbers,  account  of,  223^  224^' 

Birds^  notice  of^  found  in  Term  Auatralis,  26i'^extraordinary  bird^ 
nest,  27 — immense  flights  oft  i^.  28.  '  :' 

Boikng  of  timber,  recomniended  to  prevent  the  d>y  rot,  238. 

JBoroi/iVro,  bFattle  oft  479,  480.  ' 

Bosquet  (Mr.)  pfroposail  oft  for  destroying  rats,  4ff2,  463. 

Botanical  productions  of  [Tenrar  Australis,  28—30. 

Botany  Bay,     See  New  South  PTaks, 

Boi^guer  (M.)  improvements  oft  in  :^ip*building,  examined-  and-illiis- 
trated,  458,  495. 

Brahmin,  anecdote  of  one,  221. 

British  Empire,  population  oft  399 — remarks  on  its  pr^ressive  in- 
crease, iWrf.  400 — ^proofs  of  diminished  mortality  in  England,  401 — 
403 — table  of  the  population  of  Britain  and  her  depcrtdeiicic^  403, 
404-rgen^r^l  estimate  of  private  and  public  property  in  Great  Bri- 

jjVin  wd  Ireland,  406 — table  o£  productive  property,  4fS7-T::of:.  un- 
productive property,  408 — account  of.  new  property  ai)];itta]jy.  pre* 

...  I.J*4  ated. 


tures,  410,   411 — inland  trade,  411,  412 — coasting  trB^^iM&^ 
«£sfaickl8/v41i),  ':4i4-^btiikii]g  Tbusinessv'  415,  >41r6r»^remjttdliae«bjio  J 
Britain  ftom  het  bolonin,  JM.-^^feoBfal^atmQaYit  ofirpiopestjr^  citeatto 
in  the  United  Kingd4n\^  in  181^*115^^4^  41  Tn^thot  pzopecJ^^UMif} 
divided,  417 — 419 — preiBitliit  syslalifof  peor  iawsL'OoiiskieDedv^l?^^ 
pumberof  paupers,  &c.  tn~B'fita«%*41^--'^^426^coi^def»tioi:ttv<>nk^l^ 
meai^of 'i]i«iB6ishiiig  theni,  '4^2'^427-MX>iitp8rhot)  t^  th^  pheed  of  ^ 
provisions  and  rates  of  wag^in  Edglabd  iand  Frahcev  402,  ^3W^tbJe 
diffusion  of  wealth  the  cause  of  .the  degradation  e^^  moral ^^bioraclfdr: 
'mitbe^hmieihSiwsm'iwBt\tBiiif.A^^  of  bank  notes' in  circu- 

lation, 429 — comparative  progress  of' tbe  national  debt  of  Britnun, 
id  l^  «dlf dHht^iteiefiirial  tt^ecti ,  of  the  snkiiig  lufid^  4S2v  •    v  ^ 

Bt^aloesj  huiQ^iig-cfi^inVNorth  America,  c&scribed,  33:1 — curipuda^^ 
-'iificfiiffliriakidg  bi^&lc^  3&4^*r^elds  made  firdm  their  bides,  349*^  "' 
BvUimy  high  price  of,  accounted  for,  429,  430.  "/' 

392-^394— remarks  on  the  different  c^haracteis^  with  extracta^t  395^ 

Buonaparte  (NsLpoleon)  dishonourable  altfeinpt  of^  16  give  Freneb^nak^asO 
^O'lpbaescifliscov^necf'^bf  Cdfitain  Fiinders,  li,  l^^^-ackoowted^d  j^jf  * 
M.  Miilte  Brun,  267 — 269 — dete^tiori  of  mistateroents  rcia^liiieito 
public  edifices  erected  by  him,  52 — 56— ^what  works  were  really^^eab*^ 
ecute4  by,  or  under  his   direction,  56— 53^r-?-godd  j^  \Yipo&'^tbe3 
vanity  of  bis  mdhogram,  58— ^falsified  the  date  of  his  b^rtht';^£B9^> 
note — the'  real  names  of.  himself  and  ^rnily,!  240,  fto^e-r^meiiifiiiiVQO 
his  deposifcion,  233,.  239^^f^lsehood  of  ba&) tinmoires &ec9G^y^^Mk^\ 
Jhis  furious  speech  and  behaviourit6ithe.commBsioaof.tlKB;LegiilatiVi6) 
'Hody,  -pn  their  -  i  at  imating  .the . .  necesti  ty.  of  psace^  241rf-^4^^»^)^ 
r  marks  thereon,  {^,  |^4:r-'hisi  iiaevi^eiii' ^  witb  Barcm;  WeisBeni)^^, 
.1245>  246'*-"circiinistB||0e^  attendidg  :di^  capitulation  .of  Pftrss^^^f, 
>  S4i8Hr^bseqtieni  proe^edings  : oCi db^  im^isiialiEls,  .24&tt^'tran9aittitins 
|o£tbirffg^t)cyr  at  Bldfta,  249^  215dWuiisiie€e§sfiill  a^tbeoif^oirdipse^h 
,  AQfl  Jti^mpfi  t^jCBorjf f off  the^itipresfi^  d^ii^^adiva^  of  .M^-Seb^i|Sltitoff 
Ti^BloM,  and  (light  M)f  the  Buoiiapar^e  hasuAy^Miri^QyiSs^^tf^' 
"ttbroiteaiB^Bt  of  :^TO]!eoQy  ^264f-4)isb  lecepiiiMi  of .  tlm  tdmmt&Biciiitilrs 
f^l^Qinta4  to  aelB  hifh  :etDAjAtk J^ .Eiba^QifS^f^lm 
cM^ielHagtQJT  aiid  tj^  Ebgiishv  ^idtftHBACcd^^  lof  Jhis  ^ndiarkaiien, 
./'^^i  S^^^rHbkmtrm^^isage^tohimW.the  English  sailor^  ^53HfiJaiidls^n 
cEi^fitLXfi  k\s  reoeplioa others,  JSih^y  :2597^i^rma9rksrOQ  his^  iabuBe>u>f 
t)bisigeiifirak^'i26(^S£ll>'tijaBei:dQte&:  of  Jiifivscondiict  iii  lElbal,  262e'r^^4 
(^^qM  nepl^'^of  ao  £lbese  i'rop4master  to  iiim,  s63-*^intrigi^.0fitke 
BildnafajTte^dyiia^yf^inpolic^  iof: permitting  Napdeon'toi.i^e^deiiQ 

^-<rt^  ^Kxiairidd)J)ibpeiem^iQw^ftiimasa'M^  46644fal]B^Qadof 

•itts  ii^aoorthim|iil<the<AiofDatc^  .  ^eeBks^imidtanpaigfiL^ 

C>i*ir«^/§*e»6W^it¥t*'b4^^1#;-^/=  Jiiuii^iq  .diIj  lo  iio::ii;aiiiifiz:i-rdS^— 
^'«'^'>"-  CarpefUcfria^ 


Catveri9i(OA^)\  -seb^fee^  f6t  tstversmg  Aroericia,-  fniim  tiiiar  Athmlit^te 

hthejPaqfiocfce^;  317^  SIS^^*^  fEilutCv aceoatmied  foi^  id t ^w  n !  i :  1 1 ^I 
Cmsk'P^i^mmts^  wisdeidfof  &ite|«fiidil>g,  pfopecly^iSp.  J/  '  i^i;  )  oH)  rii 
Ctm«iJfl/*y  account  of  a  tast'flfjliniladia^  19^».q  -(^l.  -  \:i  ,r>}-:  ib 
Ghidki-hiUf  remarks  oii-4bieL^teri»HictitiiDw of fl 73.  o >^  .?i jq: 'ji' :  * o  -i o6cinic\ 
dkahnen  (Alexiander)  wprks^jof  ttibr .Efij^fi^  J^^^iA);! < : See  Pde^j^>'^nr 
Ckalnei'ediy  hsAnts  of^-dfescriibisdf  ;i^,nl85^i-.v  "n>  ^vt-.Ki  iirr.  ?n(>--:/oTn 
C&awpoe&if,  process of^  dttcribfed^  ifiOO.j  .rr?  j/\',  i'h^/j  lo  i-  M^ij^iifi 
Chspnuin,  observations  of^  on  tkexEfagHskiiflngtia^- 166^3  iisde-fi^ric- 

tureiron  his-irersificatianj -70:       ..-;    -^    >  ;  r-cqaivO—'O'^'^'  ,noilBf 
Chaucer y  vfhy  oh^leie^  Cdh^-^hanci^t  cS,€6y664i^i^ 
Chicikag^  (AdtmraX)  remarks  an  tke€6ndi]ct'bfv49B-»-*^$7vjd  ,?h)\\:[%i1 
ChUdi^,  sale  of  in  India,  196'-^expediekit  to^prbvent  their  inohgaiar- 
dered,  217»  .^     \  v  ;  :   ■'.  ■.»')n':f  fi-;:ii  ^vvjs^WSL 

Choptm^isk  Indiana,  account  of,  d€d-^their  carious 'io^eiyi^iiUtk,r^^^o\sB. 
Cfto^s,  ancient  hsmarkS'On,  125.  :         ^       '.:':^^:— JtCr.     S^C 

Clarendon  (I^rd)  character  of,  as  an  .historian,  369»  ♦  *^*'^ — 

Claiiceipafi^  >  See  Iicxou  mu^  darken  y  0  ">  *vq\i^cu8. 

CifeK^tfii^  promoted  iti  ships  of  war,  by  Mr.  Seppings^einipiovdln^Qts 
in  their -conMrnction,  454,  455.  a   j;-:^/!  I/I 

€&na#tf,heatof,  inhidia,  ]:84.  '  lirq 

Cfld^^atg^Trtfcie  of  Britain,  account  of,  41^.         r  -  :f,^ 

C^dJSsf,  gigantic,  fiauod  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  1  f.        .  :  i  ^^ 
Oi/(i,  efifectB  i>f,^  why  mbst  kurtfill  inr  hollow  places^  $i3,'  94; 
C(>/Q»Be^,,aB]OfODtoli«initta3M:esftomfto.G  r   i 

Oo/ouiif^  inflttcinfe  of^  on  unimalij  l^V  M5«^^  ^  .>        ;      i 

Cot^fl«A^  f  1^0  ^  ^^  'weaitkt^powery.  andrefources  qf  the  British  empcpie, 
.!39^'*^i9i^thnBtd  of .  ithe  pvpniaition  of  Britain,  399-^ren)arks'On^ts 
,  '^^ssiSte  increase,.  4Q0^^ptfpQhdlion  c^  Ireland,  400,  ne^e-^pr^dfs 
?  nf  the  dknimikbed  raoitaltlyin  England^  40i<^«ilulmty^f  the  tl€^[)^ 
rlfia^pb-isranefs^  cftM^. '^CS'^diHrinisI^  mpttality  lh;4h^  Bptish  haiyy, 
ft4i(ft2^'463^lstb1e  ^tfae  pcTj^d^h^onopffBiiiaih  and  berdependferloias, 
r4Gdj&4Q4T4rgenetai'estiiiuit6  of  pqublicandpriivate  property  in'Grlpat 
vi^BataHirandireiand^  4^-^aable  of  pToductiTe  privdte  ptioperty,>  4d7 
1  ufiiiipradiicti^pBnrye'.pfic){Hdi]^  of  pubiie  propidrty, .403 

.nHftiicb»iiift«f:ni;\t  pmfNibQi&aAnuAlfy  chsated,^  40j^-Ha|;iioaltii^Te^4()^, 
ri^^OH^fiHoe^  Bunevati^  i^nd  miiniffaotiire6,»  .41CV^41i:i4^^^kiid  tf^BMfe, 
^  4^1(^d41 2r4- ooastk^  itrade,  v4^I2-Ti^fi^c^e8^>  4l34«^c8uses^4rii^ 
i(  gSessSofl  the  iBritisbifisheciesthafr  beenIretai3ded,.4l4i^^<iEU!iount  p^%he 
aitiibkiitg/r|)iBines^'  ^SAl^^Htininnbei)  lof  puidlic  -Awt  ptavat^itwnks^  41 5, 
Hi4i£h^amount:io€.ri^itljancesi  Jrcin  ^e  pelonie^i  4^6-^gei|eva)  db- 
count  of  property  created  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  y)i^r' -11^12 
:^i%'4d(fi^i4I!i^^Q^iiKftiat)'ihannec  'tiia^ -property^  is  ydiuidad^ftotorig  the- 
va«ipu^Mtsfaias8s^4^f  >41  S^^^Mttthki  •  )4f .  the*  nonlbert  o£  prodliceiVe'ttki- 
bourers  and  their  incomes,  4 1 9-f-^nproductive  labourers,  i^'d — re- 
jmarks  on  these  tables,  420— nwpbeij^f  Pi^per^^^Y^r;!^]^,^  &^,^M^ 
— 4267-'examination  of  the  present  syst^ij,  ojf^j)9qf,]s^^§i,  ,^l-j-rthi?r' 
^>.  i.^^i\  >^^-y"i  increase 


.  ^Dcrease.  in  the  price  o£  tKe  nece^anea  of  life,  tio  cause  of  the  in- 
crease ot*  paupers,  4W— comparison  of  the  pnces  of  provisions,  an# 
raj^  bl"  ^ages  in  ^n;^land  and  France,  425,  4C3 — effects  of  prohibit- 
ing tne  excoriation  of  coni|  4^4 — the  protection  of  manufactures 
ought  {o  be  extended  to  agj-jculture^  4C5,  4f!5— the  increased  col- 
*  tnr45  and  use  of  p'oiat6es  would  probably  decrease  the  number  of 
paupers,  -i'27 — the  diffusion  of  wealth  the  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  mo^l"  character  in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  427,  42S — ^amount 
,  "of  bank  >iotes  ifi  circulation,  429— depreciation  of  paper,  and  high 
''price  of  buIIFon  accounted  for,  459>  430— the  wisdom  of  suspending 
*  cash  paytnents  proved,  430 — comparative  progress  of  increase  oftia- 
'  tiohat ;del)f,"431,  note — beneficial  effects  of  the  sinking  fund,  432. 
CWri^<jfc^  (Grecian^  remarks  on  the  licentioosnebs  of,  1^— k)f  Aristo* 

"pnjfl;ies,  iou(. 
CfSv:iit6^  when  first  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  30,  31 — mortality 
amon^  theiri,  33 — desperate  robberies  and  other  crimes  of,  33,  34 — 
tdany  escape  into^  the  woods,  and  perish,  35 — the  policy . of  bani^- 
itig  theirt  thither  considered,  40,  41 — proposal  to  ship  them  off  tor 
America,  42 — or  beneficially  employ  them  in  cnftivating  our  waste 
'.  landlj,  42,  43 — how  disposed  of,"  on  their  passage  to,  and  arrival  at 

Botany  Bay,  44l,  45. 
Coral  rocks,  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  described,  iS,  I?^ — 

conjectures  on  their  probable  formation,  18,  19. 
Corn,  in  what  manner  ground  in  India,  186^ — e&;cts  of  prohibitingiti 

exportation  coubidered,  424. 
CorneUie,  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  130. 

Country  Banks,  expediency  and  propriety  of,  stated,  155 — 1$8J    '  ' 
Cowper,  passages  of  Homer  translated  b};,  compared  with  t^ibs^  tranS; 
lated  by  Pope,  with  remarks,  85 — 87. 

Cre«;e«^-*;/flA:e  described,  191* 

Critic,  ought  to  be  animati^d,  with  what  spirit,  112. 

Cunrunghain  (J.  VV.)  The  Velvet  Cy^hion,  433 — difficulty  of  introdii|cifng 
humour  into  the  service  of  religion,  ibid,  434— plan  of  t^e  work-, 
435,  436' — character  of  Vetust^,  437 — of  Selina,  Mujoster,  and 
Berkley,  438,  439-^bfcneficial  tendency  of  the  \vork,  440--vjrM|icar 
tion  of  the  writings  of  Ilopker,  444.  -      ,       ^x  «.  -^  <    . 

Sta-Hnani,  remarks  on  tbe  venvfication  o^77g,  80^^7,4^0 ^^^  ig^^H^^  (^^i^ 

.    dibert,  78,  79v  ■    •::;..,.-.  .;.'l*:-;  v;ji';/-!  ,>v/.A 

DaaagoH,  anlndiaa  village^  notice  ctf,  l$4r  -     )  .•;.    ^ir  >        : . 
Debt  (NaiionaiJ; ppogressive  inoroastt: lof^j^l^w^.  ...,  t  ...,,, , 
JJe  Caefts,  governor  of  the  Mauritaus^  cruai  comluct  :0^  to-.CaPitaii},.  Jdlipv^ 

ders,  8+-10.  .     . .    1  ...     .~    ,   1.:  -■:.■.  .^.j 

jDtf/i^or^ (Sir  John),  rem^vkson  th&  versidcatiqn  o(,  7^«i- ,   >     .   ..,..> 

Depots,  for  prisoners  of  war,  salubrity  of,  401, 402..  ;  ^ -4..' 

Dew,  effects  of  the  radiation  of  heat  ia  causing  it^  94-^capsi^ity^  ^  X(^t>* 

tain  substances  for  uetftining  \%f  Gfi — thermoioetri.cal  difi*<^f^^q^ at- 

ttiiMliT^g»tWpb«nomenai  93>^  93-rr<ixp!eriwJ^ts,.toiasQ^rtain»  th^^^i^rp^ 

of  dew,  94— 96- 

tHvination^ 
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JD^'vwfl^twi, curious meth<wlapfialndia^  .,  .^p^:,... 

IJlrama,  not  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Persidns,  or  ArabmnSj  Il5 

nor  lor  many  centuries  after  the  establishipent  of  christianjty,  if&i|,"^ 

,  known  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  US' — and  in  India,  «M^.— ftr^Ht^- 

'  trjcal  attempts  of  the  moderns,  in  the  15th  century,  iW.— Atheinans 

,  the .  inventors  of  the  dramatic  art,  11  r— excellence  of  tlie  draiiiiitic 

-  literature  of  Spain,  ibid, — Italians,  inventors  of  the  opera,  118: — 
.causes  of  the  imperfections  of  the  German  stage,  i^irf.— examination 

of  the  principles  of  dramatic  effect,  118,  il'9 — account  of  the  G  re- 

-  ckn  theatres,  120— -remarks  on  the  use  of  masks,  121 — mythological 
•   subjects,  why  employed  in  Grecian  tragedies,  121 — 123 — remarks  on 

the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  124 — on  the  chorus,  125— on  the  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles,  125,  126 — and  of  Euripides^  126— liceintiousiiess 
of  the  Greek  comedies,  127-^character  of  Aristophanes^  efelf.—dram 
of  the  Romans,  ibid.  128 — Italian  drama,  128— characters  of  Metds^ 
tasio  and  Alfieri,  129 — French  dramatists,  ibid, — ;  remarks  oh  Cpr- 
neill^,  130 — Racine,  ibid. — Voltaire,  i6ie/. — defects  of  French  dira'iiaa, 
131 — Moli^re,  ibid. — peculiar  character  of  the  Spanish  and  Eiigltsh 
'  drama  vindicated,  132,  133 — view  of  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Shakspeare,  133,  134 — remarks  on  his  Othello,  135 — and  Mact^eth, 
136 — probable  reason  why  Shakspeare  introduced  supernatural 
beings,  137 — character  of  Falstaff,  138 — state  of  the  English  drama 
between  the  time  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden,  13y — remarks  on  his 
^  plays,  140— -peculiar  character  of  the  Spanish  drama,  140 — Lope  de 
Vega,  141— Calderon,  141,  142 — origin  of  German  drama,  143 — 
remarks  on  Lessing,  ibid. — on  the  plays  of  Goethe,  144 — character  of 
the  plays  of  Schiljer,  145. 

Dro^tojiy  versification  of,  remarks  on,  70>  71. 

Dryden's  Plays,  remarks  on,  140. 

Dry-rot  in  timber,  cause  of,  230 — 233 — account  of  remedies,  and  ex- 
periments for  curing  it,  235 — 237 — boiling  of  timber  recommended, 
231^ 

Du  Cartas,  specimen  of  the  Divine  Week  of,  with  remarks,  75 — 77, 

Earth-bothy  successfully  used  for  the  scurvy,  365. 

East  India  Company^s  civil  servants,  state  of  in  1765,  183. 

J^cheloots,  an  Indian  tribe,  funeral  rites  of,  353,  354. 

l^fieitkt  vjid^ol  causes;  remarks  on  the  confusion  between,  315—317. 

Elba,  landing  of  Buonaparte  at,  258-^his  reception  there,  258,  ^59 — 
anecdotes  of  his  conduct  thete,  '262— -264 — bold  reply  of  an  Elbes« 
ironmaster  to  him,  2^3 — revolution  there  in  1398,  26>3,  264. 

-Bngimt/,.pi'oofs  of  the  dnminished  mortality  in,  404 — prices  of  provisions 
and  rates  of  wages  in  England  and  France  compared,  422,  423 — pro- 
gress of  ship-building  thiere,  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time, 
447—449.  .  . 

J3t«n/nrfes,  remarks  on  the  tragct^es  of,  196. 

3u^ce  (Rev.  J.  C.)  Letter  from  Paris,  remarks  on,  47. 

Evidence,  superior,  of  mathettatkel  demonstration  considered,  299,300 

examination 


Safta^,  treiketiddm^atcolatit of,  SiSi  --■■.■•. 

^Z^HA^dftm  of  corn.  effcCb  ^f  prohibiAiig,  424. 
JSy«i«abrti^'lfyfro»li*tirioift  Americaft  »^^ 

FaUs,  trcmeniious  of  the  JUssonri,  340. 

i^errM(lJrilisli)  account  of,  413.  Their  progrcM,  why  retarded;  414; 
flh^ers  (Cflptain  Mslthn:}  Voyagf  to  Temi  AiotraBsi  1.  account  of  ti» 
sufferings,  ii,— birth  and  tiautical  c-ducatiun,  i6.-^-<atly  excnrsroni  of 

■  discovay,  2 — embarks  on  his  soya^e  in  the  Investigator,  3 — pn^rtss 
of  ibe  voyage,  16.— arrives  at  Botany  Bay,  4 — embarks' ou  board  Ae 
Porpoise  store-ship  for  England,  ii.^strikes  on  u  txmit  reef,  16.— We- 
weuilotjs  aiiaation  of  tiro  English  ships,  iA. — wreck  of  the  Gato,  5^— 
disgraceful  conrfuct  of  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Bridgewaler.tft.— peri- 
lous voyage  to  Port  Jackson  in  an  open  boat,  6 — retnms  to  his  crtw 

■  ontliesaikl  bank,  7 — importance  of  planting  cocoa  nut!  in  thefeliWd* 
of  the  Great  Soulh  Sea,  7,8— resumes  his  voyage  in  theCumbeited 

"  lieliOOfter,  ff— touches  at  the  Maaritius.and  is  detained  as  a  sfti,  ib.'^ 
cruel  apd  dishonourable  treslmeat  of  bim  by  De  Caen,  8,  9,  if>-T 
tuffertngk  of  Ca^in  Flinders's  faithful  servant,  10 — dishonesty  bfttt 
French  government  in  giving  French  names  in  M.  Peton's  voyageof 
discovery  to  places  discovered  hyCapfain  Flinders,  11,13,  ttnd^' 
knowledged  by  M.  Malie  Brun,  26?— 2C9— Captain  Flinders  libe- 
rated, 12 — his  lamentabledeath,  16, — plan  of  his  work,  tS — surtrawy 
of  his  discoveries,  14,  15,  16 — description  of  the  Barrief  Beefc,  lb,' 
*T— ^gigantic  cockles,  1 7 — remarits  on  tbe  probable  fbriiiationof'the 
corai  rocks,  IS,  19— -OGOOunt  of  the  Gulph  of  Carpontaii^  SOH^fe- 

^oetited  by  Malay  navigators,  31— character  of  the  hativMoT'lSie 

■  BOrtbem  part  of  New  South  Wales,  39,  23^-of  those  of  PotmSdk- 
eoii,S4~i]otice  of  Kangaroo  island,  fiS~best  flaeans  of  cKflij^gAte 

ITftdeinhitbitantB,  t6, — moltipliciiy  of  totigues'in  Hie  satRecourAryj'ZS 
™ bird*  peculiar  to  h,  H. — extraOrSin^ry  bird's  nest,  S7-^irn«fetise 
-  lights  of  birds,  €8 — botanicst  prodootions  of  Terra'  Aostrrf is, ^S^  129 
-— OKtrDordinafy  pitcher  pibnti  29,  30 — e.tectitiOH  of  ihfe  wO!'tt,"*Si' 
Forbes  (Jaraes)  Onenttil  MirMoirg,  180 — cause  of  hispuijliealisrf.'l'il, 
182— stale  of  the  East  Company's  civil  servants  in  t?SS,'  f  B3^riofle? 
'of  tha.ntlage-^DaBagon,  1«4>— heat  of  Jndiatv  cliin«e,  t^.i^htt^ 
0/  a  chamelion,  J 84,  185 — accoutit  of  the  wbip  snake;' l^if^'-ft^ftl^ 
granaries,  and  mode  of  grinding  corn,  186 — the  author^  ekctifStelft*' 
'ifiant,  lis,  l«7^aBdcdote-afaMogQl\vidoWi-187--^ritjfiU^(!ttitit'6f 
Goa,  186— present  state  of  Calicut,  189— description  of  ArijetJtojHtQ. 
i^nd^if  tbe<lres<i*ht«ft(a(fr,.!^t-— depi«iati«*Sflflbciernrite  aiiSs.tt^ 
regeneration  of  the  Raj^ah  of  Travancore,  l94-^narrow  escape  dJ'Ae 
;i*whwFt  «,^-degraaafiou  »f  (bfe  Hinaobs,  -ig5-^-*fet*hed'Sett*r'«  «^ 
lower  ertt»^l$e&-«leptfe«*y8«dcr*rityofth*Bifeht«)rtfere,^;>*l^ 
instance  of  diabolic  murder,  195-4iBle  of  children,  196— account  of  a 
c«st  pf  c&anibafs,  8^--.^c«a»fCK«fntgoiia^  Bow^/f9?,  TS^^'^sh^pS- 
"■  -i^-  lion 


champoeing  of  horses,  i6.— value  wl-WJW*P|gS,s)wJiftM»K,SaV— 

anecdotes  of  their  sagacity,  apf^-ltesftW.Wl  ^*Wfi^,ita*,Mit^*» 

army,  202,  303— extor|»9e8,of  ^gffnf^^^^^)',*p4[TT:^|«*ll#i^SW*l^ 

of  the  BhaiQ»^aB4;  9F%^min^Sft#rTS50%ri^5ft^>W.<lStPS*»y{»^ 

an  Indian  monsoon,  SOo,  SO? — the  author  returns  to  Englund,  and 

thence  to  India,  209— account  ^  an  extraordinafy  species  of  Me- 

dusa,  SOS — curious  mode  of, Hindoo  divination,  309  —  melancholy 

a$e(:<lote  of  an  English  Jesuit,  SlO^ — 213^ — serpents,   guardians  <if 

,  .Hseasuresin  the  East,  212,  213— mischief  done  by  monkey Sv  H^ 

.    twp/ciotcs  of   those  animaU,  214,  215 — anecdotes  of  Mr.  Tofi^es's 

.fnetJwd  of  administering  justice,  2l6— treasure  found   bya  hHiid 

;:  Oi^Dt  ifi- — efibrls  to  prevent  Infanticide,  21? — anecdote  (if  f\  Itsgh- 

.  poot,, 218— extraordinary  account  of  a  Hindoo  devotee,  219-T-in^u- 

ence.,of  Hindoo  superstition  coniidered,  220 — anecdote  of  a  'Q^U.- 

tuin,  221 — the. author's  concessions  to  the  Hjndoos,  222-— iiccount,of 

,  the  Bheels  and  Gracias,  a  race  of  robbers,  223,  224— account  of  Jiis 

/departure  from  Dhuboy,  225 — honourable  tribute  to  his  iniegTiity. 

336 — number  of  Europeans  who  died  in  India,  227.  .  "lo 

fr«icA  flrro^f,  departure  of,  from  Mosco,  48,q— their  retreat  and  ^if^Ger- 

-  wg9,.490— 492— defeat  and  flight,  49H,  4S9.  ,, ,-, 

Ffetch  nadoa,  influetice  of  the  revolution  on  the  chM»ctei;(^l60^'uii 

Jwwr^  Bi<M  of  the  £cheloot8,  353,  354.  -'.■-.-.Jn^ 

Sunm,  f^ccoatU  of,  found  on  timber,  231,  S32.  ~.  ..  -  v,'ih 

-.-:.       ■         .-;  "..;,.  -    G.      .  -/    r-    .:      ..,.:..„      J 

^?(«,  Gred(  sa4  JWmiB,  «r»cture  o^  447".  '    "-      ■,■-, 

Gibboa  (Edward)  MucellaneoM  Works  of,  368 — remarks  on  his  perver- 
sion ff  history  into  a  vehicle  for  infidelity,  370 — 373— extracts  froiH 
.  ,hjs-journal,  374, 375— character  of  his  Memoir  of  himself,.  375 — rc- 
^ijSectioQS  on  tbe  neglect  of  his  studies  at  the  university,  376'— be  t>e- 
.^i^eine^  a  catholic,  377 — embraces  proteslaiiiisra,  379—381 — visits 
■  yriVfllBaire,  380-^emti races  infidelity,  382— reception  of  his  decline 
ij-pmi.Fall,  383 — honest  letter  of  J\lr.  Whitaker  lo  hira,  ii.— courtly 
ri4pij*f.Qf  Wnrton,  384 — character  of  Gibbon's  epistolary  corrcSpon- 
(;l,dpnj:e,  it.;— remarks  on,  his  studies,  385,  386,  and  on  the  indecencies 
udw'Ued  intoihis  iuslory,  3S7t  3SS — admirable  critique  of  Professor 
iPorstmou  jt,  389— Gibbon's  infidelity  accounted  for,  390.  .•-■■\ 

Gee,  brief  account;  of,  188.  ,-,i 

Qpltuft  (Mr)  oblique  ddiiig.  recommended  by,  for  strengthening  ahipsi^ST' 
Guti&e,  observations  on  nhe  plays  of,  144. 
Granaries  (Indian)  notice  of,  136, 
Gri'dm  tbtatres,  account  of,  120— 123— licenliousness  of  the  Grecian 

.pomcdy,  127.  .  .' 

C]ilf6  .of  Carpentaria  described,  20 — frequented   by  Malay  naviga- 

W  21.  _ 
Gjiflf  uiawi"''''g,  or  the  Astrologer,  5Ql--—fab\e  at  tkti  ^pvel,  with  extracts, 
;^a2f~;506— objection?  to  aod  defects  ta  the  woiji,  507,  508. 


ffi^,  j^Siatiifi  6f.  tit  ^(rft'e  of  ii^,  9I,  dnd  bt  tfie  fcnb&tiDn  of  tt4  io 

"*anii  c!imttle3,giS.  '    ■        '    ■"■  - 

'ifiir  (Aarf>n)  obsen-atrons  of,  Mi   ili*  Eii^Hsb  ferigdage,  83 — rtttirks 

"  ften-on.  S4.,  antl  ori  hisbHnt  verse,  82; 

Mu^oa).,  (legia-iiiiion  Df,  T95— wreichcd  stafe  of  the  lo^rfcr  tasts,  156— 
"j'l  depravity  an.!  cruelfj  of  *fr  higher  ordert,  19*,   I95— fWStanc*  of 

'  fJiab'iilic  murder,  196— sale  or  Childrcti,  (6,— account  of  a  ma  of 
T^tati'nilials,  JA.— actrotlfit  of  (Tie  Mahrauas  and  fhtir  Hnny,  197 — 500 

" —fe'in^ular  cii=.iom?of  the  Bhaufs  and  Brsbmtns,  204,  205 — mrtous 
^''teOrfes  of  Ilindno  (Hviharibn.etf?— plan  adopted  (rfpi^eiit  mramiiride 
sAo^g  thetliiidoulrbftifn,  217— remarks  on  tfacfnUiienceor  HMim 
■.."iaperstMioft,  Sip— ?21— prarfeijt  contessiona  nWife  to  Aim  by  Mr. 
'  Forbes,  252— aceoQ^t  of  the  Bheeh  and  Gfacias,  a  race  of  rotors 
7,  ?2'3,  524. 

iffonifr,  cOmparaTive  oliservations  on,  as  trartlated  by  Compter  tatA  Pope, 
'"  'h$ — 87 — trtJislaterf  into  prose  by  Macpherson,  85. 
ffooker,  vindicatian  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of,  «4a,  441. 
'&yme,  character  of,  as  an  historian,  36g,  370. 

Ire,  formed  in  warm  climates  by  the  radiation  of  heat,  96.  , 

Ineoma,  al  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  tBi>le  of,  41ft,  120. 

lafiinticitk,  expedient  fpr  preventing  in  India,  21?. 

Ixfide^y  of  Gibbon,  remarks  on,  390. 

Ixlarui  Trade,  British  account  of,  411,412. 

Irdand,  population  of,  400,  note.  -,  ., 

Jonnf  (English)  melancholy  anecdote  of  one,  210 — 212. 

i/oitUMi  (Dr.l  remarks  on  snrae  definitiops  of,  446. 

-Jmttice,  Mr.  Forbes's  method  of  administering  in  Jndia,  2l6. 

K.  .    ,  ' 

Kangaroo  Island,  notice  of,  25.  .        ..  ^  .■..■^;  ■- 

Eutusof  (Prince)  character  of,  476,  477— his'AWIitaiyBWH'disrtai^tfce 
,    Russian  campaign,  481.  '       '      '  ■-■:■<■  •■•  ■■ 

L  ..../'.J:-  ,"-,„'  ■ 

io&iame  (Eugfene),  Campagne  de  Ritssie,  4i66-yrtfD^iif  o]}.,.^^^^  ,^&ee 
Russian  campaign,  470 — 472.  ■,....:      ih  ^i'  '.■>>.■■ 

Labourers,  table  of  productive  and  unproductive,  and.tb,^  tfi^graes,,^!^ 

-   —remarks  thereon,  420.  ■'■■'■'■■■J)  nu,«v.v 

toAgvages,  influence  of,  on  th«  poetry  of  ^verj  c6uoto,^jL-~Cbap- 
man's  remark*  on  the  English  kjigunge,  66— rBtateor(ho  ^Qj^^Jian- 
■  gnnge  under  the  Tudors,  69~Eng(i(!h  langoage  unfii  foj  hex'aipetet 
verses,74 — remarks  on  it  by  Aaron  Hill,  83,  84. 

£M)i«'tiishipc,  pi^^nted  by.Alr.geppijigs's.improyetQeut^  in  iia^  ar- 
chitecture, 454,  455.  ■  '  '^^r. 

Leain^s  dramatic  works,  observations  on,  143. 

Lrots  and  Clarke  (CaptainO.  fn^d^  of  tp_  tk^voffff  ^,?fe,^^<(g,^W. 
1^.  317 — number  of  their  psrtj),  and  comm^ncemeii^  ^Fnieif|Sou|r- 
ney.Slit— difficulties  attending  it,  320— accotintp^ih^iaMlt^pns, 

.  '        moiinlam 


among  the  Ytmktons,  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux  na.tii)^,  3ii3rrr6''M;^,ma- 
■B^Qt.giyen  tQ.tbe  oxflorer^  bj  the  Tetocis,  ani)ihef'liratiC'j'('S^ti(f 
Sioux,  324 — singular  establish nj en t  of  tteir's  (vr  kt:e]iing  rl:e  pflBfe, 
.3g8-rJM^im«^of  tbo  Ric|:ara»,'^'  JSG— carious  tnid'irion  GoiicciV,^ 

,  two  losers,  r3a6-rnwnT>ers  o/  the  MamJan?,  Ahnuli=iways,  nnj  l^lljin- 
n^tftrees,  327,.  32§ — iheir  cruel  trealment  nf  thcii-  wivi;s.  328— odd 
tradition  of  ^^eir  origin,  329— fingulur  i;iii"'',  3:;o— Rraiedy  W 
curing  cyw  a^ted  fjy  bmt,  i&. — butTal'v  huulin-,  J3i— iLccnurit  of 
the  Americaa  brown-  bear,  3S3 — artJtici.-  fov  i;ikin^  uuiclopf-s,  and 
baSitloes,  33*r-iotice  of  the  mountain  slicfp,  i/i.  335— remark's  on 
■  the  Barbuvus  names  given  to  pieces  by  the  !ra\ellL-rs,  335,  3^5^- 
they  arrive  at  the  Missouri'  river,  3^6' — loniatiiic  ^cfnery  of  ibe  cjifts 
described,  337,  S3  ft— dangerous  tituiLiioii  of  ilie  [ravulk-rs,  339 — 
tpemeodoiu  fciisof  tbc  Missouri,  340— danger  of  Captain  Lewis,  34.^ 
— rapid  tdrfents,  342 — extraordinary  explo^ioii,  343  — smi-floyer 
Jeeds  used  for  food,  344 — tremendous  pass  of  the  ruuky  niountaiiie, 
345 — the  travellers  arrive  at  the  source  of  the  MisTOiiri,.547— tiieo't 
with  the  Shoshoneea,  a  tribe  of  the  Snake  Indians,  !A.---tKeir  iiiaiiiiers, 
16.  348— their  curious  mode  .of  manufacturing  shields,  349— and 
manner  of  dress,  350— manners  of  the  Soktilks,  353^— tmiititudes  of 
lalmon  in  the  Oregah,  *. — funeral  rites  of  the  Echeloots;  353,  35ft 
— Ibe  travellers  arrive  iitsightof  the  WcBtemOceaiy,  335— manneii» 
of  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  326 — singula^  mode  uf  obtatiting  WapUoo 
or  tbe  Arrow-head,  357 — c(iihm(*roe  of  thetribei-on  theOregan,  357, 
358— ^their  manufactures  and  usages,  359 — influence  and  treatment 
of  the  women,  38(^-effccft  of  the  fur  trade,  3(»3~retuni  of  the  trft- 
tellers  homeward,  S63-^n(snnerB  Of  the  Cbopunnish  Indians.  363 — 
curious  mode  of  dressing  meat,  jfr. — bold  experiment  with  the  vapour 
bath,  364,  36"5— earth  bath  used  for  the  scurvy,  365 — return  of  tha 
voyagers  home,  366 — 368. 
■,t4l't(irji,CSo3iali  at  Paris,  notice  of,  4?, 

JicenfjouMEM  of  the  Creek  eornedy,  126.  '* 

Logic  of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Stewart's  examination  of,  considered,  302— 
307~-nature  a,nd  principles  of  inductive  logic,  308— 31S. 

31^  lii'-fegai  ciw^cter  oftho'drtimatK:  works  of,  141.  ,  1. 

Jamu  XVIII.  visit  of,  to  Notre  Dame,  53,  52.- 

■toSrtWif;)-  ri^riwenfsof;'  on  tboseawning  of  limber,  236,  237- 

IjgmM  (Gaptaiii)  I'recurtor  to  an  rrpo^  aii'  Forest  Trte*  and  Timber, 
'  'I'S^-^iiJiArt^-on  the  applicMton;  of'  disappodiilKd  prqjvcton  to  pur- 

"l5atfrt*t"J22g— Mtmders  of  ihw.airthor  oxpohcri,  2C9^-«utijecta,dis- 

■■■ciiSsed'by"hJiB,  ib:  SSW^a:ast  ai-xhe  •dry  rot:  iJi  ships,  sao— 23S— 
advantage    of   wlifter-felted  ■  litiibw,    S34— ►■remedies  employed  for 
"''^(!tifiM^'Ae'*fy'ro%  iJ36,'936^account  of  Mr.  Laktn's-cxperi^entt, 
'     237.        ,  -..'.-.-.,■ 

■■'■■■     M^.  -      ■ 

l^^t^W^iOiiiiltt,  i^niA-liBtdti,  «4-^tr&nsInt«d  Homer  into  ^os««,8S. 

Stitim,  an'lhdian  t^bti  oF  thfe  Sioux  Ml  rdftj  nvagesiof  the  bniailpox 
"'atitittt^,  230,  2S1. 

M^attit  aynjr,-pictll»of,  1^;  aOO-^-^WotMiowcatiitalilHrol,  2O2tA03. 
' '""'  Mahratla 


SS6  rwDBZ.  Jas. 

Mahratta  -dife^  duties  of,  200. 

Malie-Bnm  (M.)  acknowkrdges  the  diiboneit  attefBpti  of  die  Fiench 
gOfvemment  to  deprive  Captain  FUnden  of  the  honoar  of  ifae  dliKo- 
veries  made  by  him,  26? — 3^. 

JdariatiMf  a  tribe  of  Indians,  accounts  of,  d27>  3S8 — their  crael  tieat- 
ment  of  their  wives,  328 — curious  traditioo  respecting  their  odgin, 
9SP — singular  game  played  by  them,  330. 

IfmntfactwreSf  account  of  property  created  by,  410,  411. 

MaskSf  remarks  on  the  use  of,  in  the  ancient  stago,  121. 

iteduMf  extraordinary  species  of,   described,  208. 

MetagtoMioj  character  of,  1 29- 

Methodism  J  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  danger  of^  442,  413— oppo- 
sition to  Lord  Sidmouth's  act,  443,  444. 

Mmes  and  Minerals^  account  of  property  created  by,  410,  411. 

Missouri  river,  romantic  cliffs  of,  33 7>  338 — dangerous  situation  of 
American  travellers  there,  339 — tremendous  nuls  of,  S40— rapid 
torrents  in  their  vicinity,  342 — tremendous  rocky  mountains,  345 — 
source  of  the  river  discovered,  3-^7 • 

Mogul  vf'idow,  anecdote  of,  187- 

MoUerCj  remarks  on  the  comedies  of,  130. 

MonkieSf  anecdotes  of,  in  India,  214,  215. 

Monsoon  (Indian),  tremendous  devastations  of,  20&,  207- 

Moral  character  of  the  lower  classes,  degradation  of,  caused  by  the 
diffusion  of  wealth,  427t  428. 

Mortality y  diminished  in  England,  401-^iminution  o4  in  the  British 
navy,  402,  403. 

Mqseoy  description  of,  previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  Friefid;!,,  486, 
487 — remarks  on  its  burning,  482 — account  of  its  conflagratioi^  433 
— Its  present  state,  500.  ^ .  ■ 

Afovn/ouf  o/* Xi^^/e  6/)in^f  described,  322.  ..      ^^,^  , 

MovHiain  sheep  of  North  America,  notice  of,  334,  335.  .   ;  .^ 

Jl^fri  (Tho.)  Essay  on  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Pooft  ^c^^  14qJ 

mythoiogyy  why  employed  in  &e  Grecian  tragedies,  121-pl^JU,^i^ 

N.     .  •  .     .         ;i,dV/ 

Kational  Debty  progressive  increase  of,  431,  na#e.  -o  ^.-..t,*.^ 

Ntwal  Architecture,  probable  origin  and  progress  of,  445,- >446»  el  the 
Chinese,  446,  447— of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  447  pf^ieii  o^ 
in  England  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time,.  44lf^r-^A6ihv4Ar 
provements,  introduced  in  it  by  Mr.  Seppinss,  453,  4M.L)  Mi  ad- 
vantages, i6.  455 — proofs  of  its  superiority,  4o3'— 466'<«?pliun.  ^%s 
improvement  recommended  by  M.  Gobert,  467 — by  MJAoH^lAri 
458 — by  Mr.  Snodgrass,  459,  ^^^  hy  M.  Groignacd,  462*  rr«!>  vi 
Nmy  of  Britain,  diminished  mortality  in,  402,  403»  y:.;:4iU 

Necessaries  of  TJfe,  increase  in  the  price  of,  no  cause  of  thoinCiiiMd 
number  of  paupers,  422.  .  . .    xvii"! 

J^ew  South  Wales,  voyage  of  Captain  Flinders  to,  1 — his  arrivel  ji^Bo- 
tany  Bay,  4— description  of  the  Barrier.  Reefti,  l6, 17-H:olijpQlNAt 
on  their  formation,  18,  19 — character  of  the  natives  of  the:i|oi:|^m 
part,  22,  23— of  those  of  Port  Jackson,  24,  25<-7notibe  eC 
ulttpdy  25— best  means  of  civiUaing  tlw  nut  i  ii  i^  jYi  i    mytl  ijifciljf  of 
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:.:.:  jgird^tbere,  dS-rraecooHtof  id.firpt  colaoisaUpq,  3Qi9i*--di4icultui9,of 

^theMw^UlefMiYt»'82--*-nu>rt«|ky4imotig  the  convicts,  33--^dc^pperato 

robberies  and  other  crimes  conimitted  by  tlK9ft),^33y:34| — escape  in 

.    CDiiipaDies  loto  tbe  wopd?  and-  perisjk}  94,  S5*-s)thim  cau8«if  .tfaA^i»- 

.  •  tBtdeA  tbe  process  of .  the  colony,  36,.  37'^wretpbad  state  of  tW  BOt- 

tleroent  at  Norfolk  island,  37-*-pcogFeflsive  iinp^vementi«;  the  colony, 

38,  39 — considerations  on  the  policy  pf  banislung  convicts  ibi^^r, 

40, 41— suggestions  for  its  further  improvement,  43. 

2^ortk€m  Nations,  indvience  of,  en  the  progress  of  cumv«tioB|  lli-^ 
characteristic  of  their  poetry,  1 14 — 115. 

Nunerf  TaU»y  encomium  on,  X69 — 170. 

Opera,  invented  by  the  Italians,  118. 

OrdeaUj  Indian,  notice  of,  $09- 

Ortgan^  River,  multitudes  of  salmon  in,  35^ — mannen  of  the  Indian 
tribes  residing  on  its  banks,  356 — their  commerce,  357 — manufac- 
tures and  usages,  358,  359---treatment  of  their  women,  360. 

Omge  Indians,  account  of,  320 — 321. 

P. 

Palmer,  (Capt.)  disgraceful  conditct  of,  to  Lieut  Flinders,  6. 

Paper-CvrreKcy,  depreciation  of,  accounted  lor,  429 — 430. 

FaradiH  td' Coquettes,  a  poem,  159 — charge  of  the  author  against  the 

poets  of  the  present  ase,  l60,  l6l  -^ progress  of  refinement  among  tho 

English  poets,  l62, 104 — modern  school  of  poeti^,  l65 — the  author's 

'     IttrfCCures  on  Mr.  Scott^s  poems  considered,  1^,  l67 — remarks  on 

-  ^the  work,  l67,  l68 — its  fable,  l68,  169 — extracts,  with  observations, 

172,  180. 
Paris,  review  of  works  on,  46,  48 — notice  of  the  Royal  Library,  47— 
pjublic  buildings  and  amusements,  49,  50 — visit  of  Louis  XVIII.  to 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  51,  52 — examination  of  statements 
relaHive  to  public  edifices  erected  by  Buonaparte,  52, 56— what  works 
were  really  erected  by  his  direction,  56,  58 — -jest  upon  his  mono- 
gram, 58— effects  of  the  revolution  on  the  character  of  the  French 
^  ''Afttioii,  60<— circumstances  attending  the  capitulation  of  the  city  to 
' :  dw  Allies,  tV,  248. 
ParoehMRdkf,  number  of  persons  receiving,  146 — considerations  oil 

tiM  effifecdi  of,  U7. 

Fea^enf  trnmber  of,  418,  426.    See  Poor. 

Penm  (M.)  his  voyage  of  discovery,  altered  by  the  French  government, 
to  deprive  Cape  Flinders  of  the  honour  of  his  discoveries,  11,  12 — 
the  plagiarism  of  the  French  government  detected  and  adoiowledged, 

'     9S7, 269. 

PlmUa  (Edward)  Picture  of  Paris,  46 — remarks  on,  52 — exaggerated 
statements  of,  corrected,  53,  54. 

4ta^<Englisk)  Temarkif  on  the  history  of,  60— influence  of  language 

^  'Ofif  the  poetry  of  every  country,  61 — ^versification  of  early  English 
roOMOceiyfil,  62— quotation  from  Robert  of  Brunne,  62,  64— value 
oMip  tpasish  poem  of  ik»  did,  $4-^haiK«r,  why  obsolete,  tft.— 

^'^'^tfo&^.^ui.  wo.  XXIV.  M  M  character 


•^{(Mir  IMP  CiMpnmn  tm  the  EngHsfa  lAnguii|e',e6;^ii»fii<^^^Mta«t^;fi^ 
-"ttte^pDeitfs  oiUft^es,  with  r«iiiark»,  ^,  6?--9tatB  of  oorpo«*fy*iid 
^Hnsg&ags  Undtr  the  Tadors,  69— trersificfiitldR  of  SternhokT  'cM^  mp- 
f<iMag'\rhy  T>opa1hv(^,  7^— remetrkt  on  the  vei^fication^or^tiApnaui, 
t<>M>X^  j^ytoit,  1^.  71--^  Sir- John  DeiriiBm  and  Cbklkhin^Te'^'^^ 
^^lli>€*feBf,  7^,  75-^^tanihnrait^  c«rioos  titmslatian  «lf  Virgil^  73-*Bng- 
lish  language  unfit  for  hexameter  verses,  74-t Sylvester,  the  traitiitor 
of 'tW  Bartas^y  ih.  TT"— account  of  Du  Bartas,  with  speciniete  <rf  8yU 
vester's  version  of  his  Divine  Week,  75, 7^,  77 — ^verstfilition  of  Dlife^ 
nant,  77 — 80— account  of  his  Gondibert,  78,  79^VenoKioliOj  or 
rfayroeless  heroic  verse  of  the  Italians,  61 — ^when  intTodoced  in^ 
*->  Iw^nd,  ib: — state  of  poetry  from  the  tine  of  Chaiiet  U.  ti>  Pope, 
82 — blank  verse  of  Aaron  Hill,  f^. — his  remarks  on  the  EngKsk  lanr 
cuage,  83 — ol>ser\'ations  on  him,  84 — style  of  Macphefson'^  QsQiaii^ 
formed  on  what  plan,  a^,  S5 — comparative  observations  oik  HoiMrrip 
translated  by  Cowper  and  Pope,  86 — 87~remaAs  on  tiie  poeti  of 
Pope's  school,  S8-*on'the  English  poets  c^later  times, 89y9C>*-^MMetky 
>  •#'Wofd!AvoTth,  why  not  popular,  110, 1 1  l^*-*pTogre88  of  refinmietii 
among  English  poets,  l64 — the  modem  school  of  poels -considered, 
165 — remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Waher  Scott,  1 66,  l67*  '  » ■     ■' 

-P^Pif  of  the  Northern  Nations,  characteristic  of,  114, 115*^  •-.     -  - 
iAmiv^ -tracts  on  impnmng  the  condition  of,  J46— ^tmmbcttdi^  teciv^g 
«^-^lochial  assistance,  ib. — considerations  on  tlie  efectof  iponsh  ^rap- 
--'-  pert,  147'--*snggestions  for  improving  the  comfort 4>f  Itieit  soondttion, 
«>'^148— '150 — increase  of  population  accounted  foi^>  16  t^^i^e^oor 
laws  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  tending  to  depreciate  tke^mrd 
of  labour,  152,  153 — tho  possibility  of  persuading  th^)dbD«ra^4o 
save  some  portion  of  his  wages,  153,  154'*>-'node.of  tttcdrinf-thar 
«ftvtng9f  155 — the  expediency  and  propriety  of  4M«iity'taikB^^tf|id 
«j^44ld  irindicated)  155 — 158«-exaroinfttion  of  the  ptes^^nt^'iyslett 'Df 
^'ii<poor  laws,  4^1 — the  increase  of  tbeiiecessaritfi^iifemaimMelthv 
f^'^4iMt'6e3e  of  pampers,  A^l—^nwtahef  tif  poor, -and on^njnte  rtheieon, 
'^^^y^-^^S&^number  of  poor  would  pr(2bably  be  vedaeedlfyrtfo  ia- 
i*^<>i*#fe|Wed  culture  and* use x>f  potatoes,  4C7»         =  j  •■  •'  t?^:;  j.o  cr^iank 
i-9itfA  Homer,  compared  witb  passages-  tra32skitcd':by<9cn9peiV'W'^87 
Oh^w^martcs on  the  Poets  bfte«ohiodl,  88i^  ^   ^    i;^-    j^iOc^h — c<5i» 
'^Pkipidatim  oi  Great  Brrtain,estiniat«(  of,  399^renNUtiusb4fi^^)^treres- 
•^    'si^e  increase,  400^popuU^oif  of  Jratond, '40Q^>liiiole*^4it^ 
viji|Wp^ilationand  her  depeadencies,-403>'404iw-    -'i  t)d^  ;c  noiijeoq     . 
^IVmnt  (Professor)  admirable  critique ^of,  on*  Gibbonfs-. fiiBtorfr^S^ 
'^M^Jdeks9ih  native  inhabitanu  off  d<sc]ibedr'^^4-4^hest^aM«f^^ 
ing  them,  ib.  ; . :  r  .  j*  v  ■■^.  Dtiz  ^aLiiisCi 

Porter  (Sir  Robert)  Russian  campaign,  466 — remarks  on  the  execution 
of  his  work,  469 — See  RusmnCmnpoignL    /.i -,  u^iurJii  ^j  ^Bi&^ooBr*. 
,  odVMlslMv^e:  chief  support  of.  the  KkaaKA^^^^^'^'r^^i^^ 

cullniife  ;and  \risev>woui!diapi:)dba^  ddmisjiisfe^  t^ijii]ntbe{>l|]tfip8i^r8, 

•ifritiat  (M.)  experiments  and  Se»aib  of,  pn  ireidifmt  keat,  97,39.  . 
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2t«C2/zis^rmftrhs  on  iklia  tragedies  of)  rl30,  :. 
fiadkftitm  ofiluEMiV-tb*  source  of  dew,.di/-«tbe  oause  (^thefprimitkyil  of 
'A>4re^i»  warm.ctimates^fliS.  .'^ 

Ji^giip>o^i;aiM$cdot^of  on<^218.  .  ..^..  .-^ 

sMa^mt^  Rsm^^nec^tA  o(j  197»  )98— his  extort](ms»  204v  :     i  't 
ilodf^  flch^tae  fer  destroying,  463.  r 

A^g^0d€r<adM7iyKruriou€fof  the^R^  1^..     ,.  ,<  ' ,  .  u 

mkrnmymMmi  tribe,  manners  of,  325,  3^6 — curious  lUMiti^  ff 
^:^^rs!:i!espeoting  two  JoverB»326. 
Robert  ofBrvntte,  quptationH  from,  62 — 64. 

Roberts'  (B^re  GWled)  Z^/«i^,  &c.  of,  5Q9'-^iitf  notice  of,  JIIO-V- 

K-  lUADquUli^cpfrikis-dyingmomeRt^  5il-r-extract4  from  his  oiMrresqpcilfr' 

. .  .dence,t.iil2a-6l4Hr-!9iirioQS'.aAeedol;e  of  Swift s^nd  Sir  Robert iWalpole, 

..  >6lii[^^Jl&-rTOottce'<^W  aadqu^rii^  paper?,  4l6^-^his  observations  da 

^..;t^^•M«lll^\dtb  .(ii0:-lv«ih  Mftsk,,dii7^5iS — ^his  taste  fornumisRiaiics, 

JRQi»]toftj(Dii;)  ^aracter.of,  at  an  historian^  3€p,  370* 

Jftoa^i^ JJBGm^am,  triefliendaiis  ps^s  of^  d^^ 

iJ^l^i»^..ftidei)QaMnatk)D/ofiFrenph>  pri^oneniydepravky  of^  403>f^(^ 
.  Jliiijoasa^Ca«rp0H|^  i^eviev^^  of 'worits  on,  466--fiEil9ehoods  of  Riioiiftparta 
« t)  dftte£ted#K4M<-^469-fft<iiui»he«3:  and  appointments  of  hin  i^Kafling 
aicimiiy,  diFiSr^^frr^battle  (pfrSn^dtwoko,.  476-^cb«facter  of,:K«Miisoff, 
-     4j^,  4i7X<fr;bi9.  miUtaFy  .sfciU^  481— battle  of  Borodino,  479v  480^re- 

marks  on  the  burning  of  Modco,  462r^account  <^  its  coeflagjiajdbOt 
" ::  -4llS-r^BakIfciAti<^..^eaq»laitting.'thQ  conduct  in  lingering  a€  Mi99<Pt 

485 — description  of  Mq$oo,  beibre  the  French  eoteredthat^jity, 486 
-;s373o^7>riiftartojwrr«€ap|e8  ofc  Napoleon,  487, 488r-^eparture  of;  iSe 
:^. .  Bt^nch^ifom.MotiuJi  des(w4)e4, 488,.4  the  Fcencb^fand 

position  of  the  Russiaii^iarmies,  490^491^ — sufierings  of  the  Fns^ch, 

49^^-nreii»iiaofi  tbeconduotcf  AximiralCbichaga^493-*-494^4fe- 
>s!.ifiQAt:(aMl.;i%bl.pf  tiH::Fj»ne)^^  498t  499-^prQsent  staM^.  o|  Mo9«>» 

Viasma,  and  Smolensko,  500. 

iSocon^o/a,  a  Hindoo  play,  not^  ol^  1 16.  *    i    ^    ......    , 

hMkif&o\mt^dii^  Fr9pQkiAfor>m^  iytUm  t^Friendiy^SocHtkSf 

4{r^<^qllt6'H*6tiKl!uneBoit-tbei^teiiic>fl^eaon^^  I59iy  - 

Salmon^  multitudes  of,  in  the  river  Oregan,  352.  '^ 


«Di  IXJMfti  fMi 

k(#M:£lraB(ft'.    .1 ;■:.:,'-:'■>■■' .i-  !'nj!pirnjii]«Ti  li>   "joiwb 

i|||)^iItKt|PV3rs>«mft^iNi«-I4£i     '    i>  V  .i'.-Diiin    .'In  lu-lt  nuincqo 

t|Wi  pugijBMOf  Hftval  «rcbitectura,  445,  44&^>nnnW.*ii-<BniM:2e' 

fiiiidons  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ii6~stTiictme.o(OtiiietB«bipi^'iU6p.iki7 

— Greek  and  Roman  Gallies,  447 — progress  dfJsfaifKhidlibDg iii>£n^ 

land,  from  the  conquest  to  the  time  t>f<jbiTiwn.t4*7'v4il§n  flwiji 

iag  defects  in  our  vessels  of  war,  idO^preaeDt  owdeof  oftDBtno^^ 

ships  of  war,  431 — old  and'impmvcd.  modes  of  ^hipffanildit]^  nuK 

..  ^nwtvd,  4&9rT-e]Lf hnatiap  of  Ht.  8epping»'  iigpWTcd  BMb«(k;«S|^ 

454,  Ml — ilsadrantfpis,  prevyntioa  of.lo«tage,'iU4HH|iwpi<>n»of 

cleanliness,  ib.  4S5 — Dr.  Young's  remarks  on  Mr.  Seppii^' method, 

examined  and  refuted,  456^  457,  AfiS-r-proafft  of  ^bft-bcmiGts^afc-Ji'i 

plan,  463,  465.  .  ■■..■  -,-•/*■.  i--\Ti1 

^aispean,  view  of  the  leuntog  and  geaius  of,  143)  IMrrHrMBaitirvl 

i^.kisOtlidlo,-135 — and  Macbeth,  136— probable  iqwoo  whgF.UHMAka^ 

tural  beings  were  introduced  by  hi m,  13? — his  cfaaEaot^f of.  {^»lttaff 

..  considered,  138 — slate.of  the  Eng^sh  dntnw  betmcB  iA«t>  tMOSMff 

'._  Shalupeare  ottd  Dndea,  I3d-  .  --^inH 

tSifiuTd  (Rev.  W^-  Paris  n  1802  and  1814^  46— rffov^  g)if>7*vr^ii 

blunder  relative  to  the  King's  libniy,  coir«ct«(l|.47v:48^i!L^L'  .':\>c''V 

S^KUt,  curievs  mode  of  vaking, -349.  ':   i'-        >  '^'  J    r,ib^'^\i'T 

Sofn,  causes  of  the  dry  rot  in,  230,  333-r««c(»um  -^if.j^jtwiUife^knd 

experiments  forcuring  it,  235, 237— boiling  the  timber  recomnUlsfedi 

238— JBiproysments  ia  tiit  gretcttt  -Baoda  <rf  -b^iJidfflB  shyttenjCft 

Sq>pitl£l.  -.  ,    ..,;  ■    _.  ..      I   !  ■.1.1CU5  ,MlU7,a3lT 

Sii^onghtM  jfypraitiea,  superior  class  of— report  oif  their  g^ygJBMJPiij 

456, 457,  note. 

Siotioiteetj  a  tribe  of  Snake  Indians,  account.-^i^  847i7tit^tf^.iJmM<'l 

and  customs,  348,  349~curioa»iQMl^  ^(  WMiu^yJ^riflg  |i^tfjitei,|(W 

— their  dress,  350,  '  "...,-.  \...^      n^iiiiui'J  SstAi'^ 

"  "    p  emtd,  beneficial  •fiects.of,  432. '  '■■      y-^  3"----^^ 

jHur,  ravages  of^  afaot^  the  Mahas  Indians,  321^    .^^  ■,,i„    ^niA 
^%o£!ilfAo,  battle  of,  47i— prevent  state  or,  50O.  i  .r  tQ  io-QI 

^tuutef  employed  to  guaii^  treasures  in  India,. 212,  a^-^^o^^ji^^he 
'■  'i|hij>-tnake,  185— awl  of  the  crescent-;snaii(!,  1^1^-.,,  n.iriv,  .sjiav 
Ato^iMit^r.^,  improvements  recommended  by,  A)Tstiip-buildi'ng,-^9. 
SohUks,  an  Indian  tribe,  notice  of,  352.  r/j:  j.^u.l'  ia^'.^tq  ,nnncs'^ 
Sopkoclet,  remarks  on  the  tragedies  o(,i>.(ii',.}.^-r^j,„^-^j  fuoMus  .^^i'^ 
SmUh  WaUt.  See  iVfju  Suuth  IVdcs.  '  ,  /,i,' ^'lTjiJ  =,.iri„iji  ,iui-V^-'-l 
ftunn,  dramatic  literature  of,  excetientj  117-' 

|p«n«r,  Kmart. on  thi:  versification  of,  72.?^  r,„j.  ,,„^,g„3  „;  ^»^^ 
5toni*uw|-Cunous  translation  of  Vireji,  73..,  ,,ifr  ,-77^  ,.511  jis'^ 
Siwta-t'tXDugflii)  Elements  of  the  Philosoplis  ^  m  aifmm-m^\^\ 
— object  of  hil  wofk,  282— remarks  thereon,  283,  'SS^yiVSS— the 
Mithor'a  method  of  philosofbiging  exi^lv^ed,  367»  i^&--ptaQ  ^ 
.,   -  .      '  execution 


dence  of  m&thematical  demunstralion,  considered,  2J9i-WO=jAe 
opinion  that  all  mathematical  eviJsnCe  ii  retotvaMeinfe^idenH^ 
piopositions,  discUSiied,  JOl-^the  ftutltor's examniation  of  AHttolh?^ 
Logic  considered,  309,  307--^the  natiiR  and'  prt^lplW  «f  indtftftfi*^ 

'  iogic^aOS,  SlS->4ke  jialUreof  analysb  and  (ig>ntb«tiij  SlfS-'-^infir 
knaloiQri  cxonuned,  3l44-reciKik9  on  ttie  confusion  betWe«n  &ialibd 
■•ffidwitcBiwa,  315,317.  " 

SmjSomr,  teeds  of,  344. 

Amtf,  «xcursiOD  toy  described,  18€,  1S7. 

■Sw^cMDM  af  casli  psyments,  wisdom  of,  proved,  430. 

Ab^  (Dr.),  carious  anecdote  of,  515,  5l6w 

Sf^xter,  tfae  translator  of  Da  Barta*,  notice  of,  74 — spedAictn  tf  hlf 

'  mnioB  of  tha  Divine  Week,  with  remarks,  75, 79* 

T.  ■    "  ■     /  , 

Tengi/t  Anft,  depredations  of,  191-  ' 

Terra  Jvstrala.     See  New  South  JVala. 

Weloiu,  an  Indian  tribe,  curious  ntablishment  of,  (br  keeping  the  peaM; 
■SOS— eotettainBuenf  given  by  them  to  Captains  Lewis  and  C)8rl[b,'iuid 

''-tli«ircompany,  334. 

JKaUe,  canseB  of  ths  drf  rot  in,  230,  933— advantages  of  winter-ftljled 
timber,  334 — account  of  remedies  and  experimetib  for  curing  the  d^ 

4   rot;  834,  237— *oiiing  of  timber  Tecommended,  258. 

Tmde,  British  tnland,  account  of,  411,  412 — coasting  trade,  412. 

Tragatiet  (Grecian),   Mythology,   why   employed  in,    121,    123 — of 

^JEschiflnscoinidered,  124 — of  Sophocles,  125,  126 — of  £nrjpide8, 

3>*Mi^E«n  (Raj^  oO,  curious  accouut  of  his  regeneration,  T94. 
Treatunt,  guarded  in  the  East  by  serpents,  313,  213 — found  by  a  blind 

V.  ■    ■•■..- 

VtgNg^,  ntimber  of,  418.  " 

S^aa^MA,  toW  experiment  with,  364,  365. 

Vehet  Cvaluon.     See  Cunninghatn. 

Ven^kation  of  early  English  romances,  6l,  63 — of  Sternbold  and  Hojgi 
kins,  whypopulhr,  €9, 70 — remarks  on  the  versification  of  Chapmaq, 
70— of  Drayton,  70,  7I— of  Sir  John  Denham  and  Chalkhill,  73— rf 

J«8^i(eit*-:f2,  73— of  Stanihunt,  73— of  Davenant,  77,  80— bUnI 
verse,  when  introduced  into  England  from  Italy,  81^^  Aaron  HiU, 

''■*B^-' ■•--■=■   '■■'■' 

Fmmm,  present  state  of,  500.  '■^' 

Virgil,  canons  tran^lBtion  of,  75.  ; '  ■ 

Voltaire,  remarks  on  the  dramatic  works  of,  130.  ~\V 

,    w.  ■■,■'■  _:-'^: 

JVagei,  in  England  and  France,  rates  of,  compared,  432,  4^3,  ■  '•,  '  a^. 
W^(fi,%v.  W.  ft.),  Man  Jimmrd^e  /luil  juiirs,  46-'reinarksonj  M.  J-' 

Wi^^^Sir  Rbteri)  anecdote  of.  anJ  oi"  Jivift,  517,  518. 

■Fhrt«j/Henty)F«if/oWnt,*0— remarks  on,  48,  50. 


542  INDEX.  jAy. 

WeMie  LandSf  suggestion  for  reclaimiDg,  by  employing  convicts  in  tLeir 
cultivation,  42. 

Water ^  weight  of,  which  air  is  capable  of  containing  at  the  freezing 
point,  91. 

Wealthy  diffusion  of,  the  cause  of  the  degnuled  moral  character  of  the 
lower  clashes,  427^  428. 

IFelU  (Dr.)  EMay  on  Den'j  yO — his  ingenious  theory  established,  w. — 
effects  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  91 — weight  of  water  which  air  is 
capable  of  containing  at  the  freezing  point,  ib, — capacity  of  certaia 
substances  for  retaining  dew,  92 — thennometrical  differences  attend- 
ing the  phenomena,  92,  9^ — effects  of  cold,  why  most  hunful  in 
hollow  places,  93 — experiments  to  ascertain  the  source  of  dew.  94, 
96 — radiation  of  heat,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  ice  in  warm  cli- 
mates, 96 — Dr.  Wells's  theory  known  to  Mr.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  97, 
98— and  to  an  English  writer,  98, 99- 

Whip-make  J  notice  of,  185. 

Whitaker  (Mr.)  manly  remonstrance  of,  to  Mr.  Gibbon  on  the  infidel 
principles  of  his  history,  383,  384. 

WordsTvorfh  (William),  The  Excursiottj.B,  poem,  100 — its  plan,  100, 101 
— description  of  two  mountains,  102 — further  extracts,  with  re- 
marks, 103,  110 — his  poetry,  why  not  popular,  110,  111. 

YanktonM,  an  Indian  tribe,  curious  military  order  among,  323. 

Young  (Dr.)  remarks  on  ship-building,  444 — examination  of  his  stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Seppings'  improvements  in  ship-building,  456, 458, 463. 
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